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PBEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


DuuDro  the  sucoessive  reprints  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work^ 
published  in  1871,  I  was  able  to  introdace  several  important 
oorreetions;  and  now  that  more  time  has  elapsed,  I  haye 
endeayonred  to  profit  by  the  fiery  ordeal  throngh  which  the 
book  has  passed,  and  have,  taken  advantage  of  all  the  criticisms 
whicb  seem  to  me  sonnd.  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  a  large 
number  of  correspondents  for  the  conminnication  of  a  snrprising 
number  of  new  feusts  and  remarks.  These  have  been  so  nnmeroos, 
that  I  have  been  able  to  nse  only  the  more  important  ones;  and 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  corrections,  I  will 
append  a  list  Some  new  illnstrations  have  been  introduced, 
and  four  of  the  old  drawings  have  been  replaced  by  better  ones, 
done  from  life  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood.  I  must  espeoiaUy  call 
attention  to  some  observations  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
Pro!  Hnzley  (given  as  a  supplement  at  the  end  of  Fart  1.),  on 
the  nature  of  the  differences  between  the  brains  of  man  and  the 
higher  apes.  I  have  been  particularly  glad  to  give  these  obser- 
vaticms,  because  during  the  last  few  years  several  memoirs  on  the 
subject  have  appeared  on  the  Continent,  and  their  importance 
has  been,  in  some  cases,  greatly  exaggerated  by  popular  writers. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  my  critics 
frequently  assume  that  I  attribute  all  changes  of  corporeal 
structure  and  mental  power  exclusively  to  the  natural  selection 
of  such  variations  as  are  often  called  spontaneous;  whereas, 
even  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Origin  of'  Species,'  I  distinctly 
stated  that  great  weight  must  be  attributed  to  the  inherited 
e£fect8  of  use  and  disuse,  with  respect  both  to  the  body  and 
mind.  I  also  attributed  some  amount  of  modification  to  the 
direct  and  prolonged  action  of  change^  conditions  of  life.  Some 
ttUowance,  too,  must  be   miide   for  occasional   reversions  of 
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Biructure;  nor  must  we  forget  what  I  have  called  "  correlated" 
growth,  meaning,  thereby,  that  yarioas  parts  oi  the  organisation 
are  in  some  unknown  manner  so  connected,  that  when  one  part 
▼arieSy  so  do  others;  and  if  sanations  in  the  one  are  acca- 
mnlated  by  selectioa,  other  parts  will  bo  modified.  Again,  it 
oas  been  said  by  seyeral  critics,  that  when  I  found  that  many 
details  of  structure  in  man  could  not  be  explained  through 
natural  selection,  I  inrented  sexual  selection ;  I  gave,  however, 
a  tolerably  clear  sketch  of  this  principle  in  tiie  first  edition  oi 
the '  Origin  of  Species,'  and  I  there  stated  that  it  was  applicable 
to  man.  This  subject  of  sexual  selection  has  been  treated  at 
full  length  in  the  present  work,  simply  because  an  opportunity  was 
here  first  aff<»rded  me.  I  have  been  struck  with  the  likeness  oi 
many  of  the  half-favourable  criticisms  on  sexual  selection,  with 
those  which  appeared  at  first  on  natural  selection;  such  as, 
that  it  would  explain  some  few  details,  but  certainly  was  not 
applicaUe  to  the  extent  to  which  I  have  employed  it.  My 
conviction  of  the  pow£r  of  sexual  selection  remains  unshaken ; 
but  it  is  probable,  or  almost  certain,  that  several  of  my  con- 
clusions will  hereafter  be  found  erroneous;  this  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  the  case  in  the  first  treatment  of  a  subject.  When 
naturalists  have  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  sexual  selection, 
it  will,  as  I  believe,  be  much  moi-e  largely  accepted;  and  it 
has  already  been  fully  and  favourably  received  by  several  capabto 
judges. 


Down,  Bbckekham,  Kemt, 
^fjalMi^  1874. 
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THE  DESCENT  OF  MAN; 

ASD 

SELECTION  IN  RELATION  TO  SEX, 

INTRODUCTION. 

r^K  nature  of  the  following  work  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
brief  acootmt  of  how  it  came  to  be  written.  Baring  many  years 
£  collected  notes  on  the  oijgin  or  descent  of  man,  without  any 
intention  of  publishing  on  the  subject,  but  rather  with  the 
determination  not  to  publish,  as  I  thought  that  I  should  thus 
only  add  to  the  prejudices  against  my  views.  It  seemed  to  me 
Buffident  to  indicate,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  'Origin  of 
Species,'  that  by  this  work  "light  would  be  thrown  on  the 
"  origin  of  man  and  his  history ;''  and  this  implies  that  man  must 
be  included  with  other  organic  beings  in  any  general  conclusion 
respecting  his  manner  of  appearance  on  this  earth.  Now  the 
case  wears  a  wholly  different  aspect.  When  a  naturalist  like 
Carl  Yogt  ventures  to  say  in  his  address  as  President  of  the 
National  Institution  of  Geneva  (1869),  "personne,  en  Europe 
"  au  moins,  n'ose  plus  soutenir  la  creation  independante  et  de 
"  toutes  pieces,  des  esp^ces,"  it  is  manifest  that  at  least  a  large 
number  of  naturalists  must  admit  that  species  are  the  modified 
descendants  of  other  species;  and  this  especially  holds  good  with 
the  younger  and  rising  naturalists.  The  greater  number  accept 
the  agency  of  natural  selection ;  though  some  urge,  whether  with 
nistioe  the  future  must  decide,  that  I  have  greatly  overrated  its 
importance.  Of  the  older  and  honoured  chiefis  in  natural  science, 
many  unfortunately  are  still  opposed  to  evolution  in  every 
form. 

In  consequence  of  the  views  now  adopted  by  most  naturalists, 
and  which  will  ultimately,  as  in  every  other  case,  be  followed  by 
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others  who  are  not  scientific,  I  have  been  led  to  pat  together 
my  notes,  so  as  to  see  how  fax  the  general  GonclnsiopR  an^vfld  at 
in  my  former  works  were  applicable  to  man.  This  seemed  all 
tbe  more  desirable,  as  i!  had  neyer  deliberately  applied  these 
views  to  a  species  taken  singly.  When  we  confine  our  attention 
to  any  one  form,  we  are  deprived  of  the  weighty  arguments 
y  darived  from  the  nature  of  the  affinities  which  connect  together 
whole  groups  of  organisms— their  geographical  distribution  in 
past  and  present  times,  and  their  geological  succession.  The 
homological  structure,  embryological  development,  and  rudi- 
mentary organs  of  a  species  remain  to  be  considered,  whether  it 
be  man  or  any  other  animal,  to  which  our  attention  may  be 
directed ;  but  these  great  classes  of  facts  afford,  as  it  appears  to 
I  me,  ample  and  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
gradual  evolution.  The  strong  support  derived  from  the  other 
I     arguments  should,  however,  always  be  kept  before  the  mind. 

The  8<jle  object  of  this  work  is  to  consider,  firstly,  whether 
'     man,  like  every  other  species,  is  descended  from  seme  pro- 
!    existing  form;  secondly,  the  manner  of  his  development;  and 
thirdly,  the  value  of  the  differences  between  the  so-called  races 
«-     of  man.    As  I  shall  confine  myself  to  these  xx}int6,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  differences  between  the  several 
races -^an  enormous  subject  which  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
;  many  valuable  works.    The  high  antiquity  of  man  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  the  labours  of  a  host  of  eminent  men, 
beginning  with  M.  Boucher  do  Perthes ;  and  this  is  the  indis- 
pensable basis  for  understanding  his  origin.    I  shall,  therefore, 
take  this  conclusion  for  granted,  and  may  refer  my  readers  to 
the  admirable  treatises  of  Sir  CJharles  Lyell,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  others.    Nor  shall  I  have  occasion  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  the  amount  of  difference  between  man  and  the  anthropomor- 
.    phouB  apes ;  for  Prof.  Huxley,  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent 
'     judges,  has  conclusively  shewn  that  in  every  visible  character 
man  differs  less  from  the  higher  apes,  than  these  do  from  the 
lower  members  of  the  same  order  of  Primates. 
..     This  work  contains  hardly  any  original  facts  in  regard  to  man ; 
but  as  the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived,  after  drawing  up  a 
rough  draft,  appeared  to  me  interesting,  I  thought  that  they 
might  interest  others.   It  has  often  and  confidently  been  asserted, 
that  man's  origin  can  never  be  known:  but  ignorance  more 
frequently  begets  confidence  than  does  knowledge :  It  is  those 
who  know  little,   and  not  those  who  know  much,  who  so 
i  positively  assert  that  this  or  that  problem  will  never  be  solved 
by  science.    The  conclusion  that  man  is  the  co-descendant  with 
I    other  species  of  some  ancient^  lower,  and  extinct  form,  is  not  in 
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any  degree  new.  Lamarck  long  ago  came  to  this  conclnsion, 
which  has  lately  been  maintained  by  several  eminent  natnralistB 
iad  philosophers ;  for  instance,  by  Wallace,  Hnxley,  Lyell^  Yogt, 
Lubbock^  Biichner,  Rolle,  &c.,*  and  especially  by  Hackel.  This 
last  natural ist~  tiesides  his  great  work,  'Genorelle  Morphologic' 
(1866),  has  recently  (1868,  with  a  second  edit,  in  1870),  pub- 
lished his  '  Naturliche  Schopfung^oschichte,'  in  which  he  fully 
discusses  the  genealogy  of  man.  If  this  work  had  appeared 
before  my  essay  had  been  written,  I  should  probably  never  have 
omnpleted  it.  Almost  all  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived  I  find  confirmed  by  this  naturalist,  whose  knowledge  on 
many  points  is  much  fuller  than  mine.  Wherever  I  have  added 
any  fact  or  view  from  Prof,  flaqkers  writings,  I  give  his  autho- 
rity in  the  text ;  (ither  statements  I  leave  as  they  originally  stood 
in  my  manuscript,  occasionally  giving  in  the  foot-notes  references 
to  his  works,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  more  doubtful  or  interesting 
points. 

During  many  years  it  has  seemed  to  me  highly  probable  that 
sexual  selection  has  played  an  important  part  in  differentiating 
the  races  of  man ;  but  in  my  '  Origin  of  Species  *  (first  edition,  p. 
199)  I  contented  myself  by  merely  alluding  to  this  belief.  When 
I  came  to  apply  this  view  to  man,  I  found  it  indispensable  to 
treat  the  whole  subject  in  full  detail.'  Consequently  the  second 
part  of  the  present  work,  treating  of  sexual  selection,  has  ex- 
tended to  an  inordinate  length,  compared  with  the  first  part; 
but  this  could  not  be  avoided. 

I  had  intended  adding  to  the  present  volumes  an  essay  on  the 
expression  of  the  various  emotions  by  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
My  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  many  years  ago  by 
Bir  CharUs  Bell'^  admirable  work.    Tliis  illustrious  anatomist 

'  A«  the  worlcR  of  the  first-named  l^nt./ Modeoa,  1867,  p.  81)  a  rery 

authors  are  so  well  known,  I  need  curious  )>aper  on  rudimentary  char 

Aot  give  the  titles ;  bat  as  those  of  meters,  as  bearing  on  the  origin  ot 

Che  latter  are  less  well  known  in  man.     Another   work    has   (1869) 

England,  I  will  give  them : — *Sechs  been    published    by   Dr.    Francesco 

Vorlesungen  iil^r  die  Darwin'sche  Barrago,  bearing  in  Italian  the  title 

Theorie :'  zwdte  Aufiage,'  1868,  von  of  **  Man,  made  in  the  image  of  God, 

Dr.   L.   Biichner ;    translated    into  **  was  also  made  in  the  image  of  the 

ITrench  under  the  title  *  Conferences  "  ape." 

sar  la  Theorie  Darwinienne,'  1869.  «    Prof.    Hackel    was    the    only 

'  Der  Mensch,  im  Lichte  der  Dar-  author  who,  at  the  time  when  thiti 

vin'sche   Lehre/  1865,  von  Dr.  K.  work  first  appeared,  had  dbcufstfd 

Rolle.     I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  subject  of  sexual  seJ-;ction,  and 

references  to  all   the  authors  who  had  seen  its  full  importance,  since 

kave  taken  the  same  side  of  the  the  publication  of  the  *  Origin';  and 

qnestioA.    Thus  G.  Canestrini  has  this  he  did  in  a  very  able  manner  in 

published  ('  Annuario  della  Soc  d.  hia  variou.*  works. 
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maintain^  that,  man  is  endowed  with  certain  muscles  solelj  for 
the  sake  of  expressing,  his  emotions.  As  this  view  is  obTionsly 
opposed  to  the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  other  and 
lower  form,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  consider  it  I  likewise 
wished  to  ascertain  how  four  the  emotions  are  expressed  in  tho 
mma  manner  by  the  different  races  of  man.  But  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  present  work,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  reserve 
my  essay  for  separate  publication. 
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Part  I. 
THE  DESCENT  OR  ORIGIN  OF  MAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ThS  E'flDBNCB  07  THE  DSSOSNT  OF  MaN  lltOM  SOME 

LowEB  Fork. 

Niture  of  the  eyidenoe  bearing  on  the  origin  of  man  —  Homologoof 
stmcturos  in  man  and  the  lower  animals — Miscellaneous  points  oi 
correspondence — Development — Rudimentary  structures,  muscles,  sense- 
organs,  hair,  bones,  reprodnctire  organs,  ftc. — The  bearing  of  these  three 
great  daaaas  of  &cts  on  the  origin  of  man. 

Hb  who  wishes  to  decide  whether  man  is  the  modified  descendant 
of  some  pro-existing  form,  would  probably  first  enquire  whether  i 
manyaries,  however  slightly,  in  bodily  structure  and  in  mental  i 
faculties;  and  if  so,  whether  the  variations  are  transmitted  to  | 


his  ofGspring  in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  prevail  with  the 
lower  animaLs.  Again,  are  the  variations  the  result,  as  &r  as 
OUT  ignorance  permits  us  to  judge,  of  the  same  general  causes, 
and  are  they  governed  by  the  same  general  laws,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  organisms ;  for  instance,  by  correlation,  the  inherited 
effects  of  use  and  disuse,  <&c.  ?  Is  man  subject  to  similar  mal- 
eonformations,  the  result  of  arrested  development,  of  reduplication 
of  parts,  Ac,  and  does  he  display  in  any  of  his  anomalies  rever- 
sion to  some  former  and  ancient  type  of  structure  ?  It  might 
also  naturally  be  enquired  whether  man,  like  so  many  other 
animals,  has  given  rise  to  varieties  and  sub-raoes,  differing  but 
slightly  from  each  other,  or  to  races  differing  so  much  that  they 
must  be  classed  as  doubtful  species?  How  are  such  races 
distributed  over  the  world;  and  how,  when  crossed,  do  they 
react  on  each  other  in  the  first  and  succeeding  generations? 
And  so  with  many  other  points. 

The   enquirer   would  next   come   to  the  important  point 
whether  man  tends  to  increase  at  so  rapid  ajratfi,.  j^ajtoJead  toX- 
oCoisianiil  severe' struggles  for  existence  i  and  consequently  U,}" 
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1^  beneficial  yariations,  whether  in  body  or  mind,  being  preserred, 
and  mjttriott?  ones  eliminated.  IX>  the  races  or  species  of  men, 
whichever  term  may  be  applied,  encroach  on  and  replace  one 

-"^  another,  so  that  some  finally  become  extinct  ?  We  shall  see  that 
all  these  questions,  as  indeed  is  obvious  in  respect  to  most  of 

«^  them,  must  be  answered  in  the  afHrmatiye,  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  lower  animals.  But  the  several  considerations  just 
referred  to  may  be  conveniently  deferred  for  a  time :  and  we 
will  first  see  how  far  the  bodily  structure  of  man  shows  traces, 
more  or  less  plain,  of  his  descent  from  some  lower  form.  In 
succeeding  chapters  the  mental  powers  of  man,  in  comparison 
w'th  those  of  the  lower  animals,  will  be  considered. 

' — ^        Tht  Bodily  Structure  of  Man. — It  is  notorious  that  man  is 

constructed  on  the  same  general  type  or  model  as  other  mam- 

^  mala.    All  the  hemes  in  his  skeleton  can  be  compared  with 

J  ocirroBpondiag  boMB  in  a  moolBBy,  faat,  cr  Mai.    So  it  is  with  hia 

-—  muscles,  nerves,  blood-vessels  and  internal  viaoeia.    Tlie  Imm, 

the  most  important  of  all  the  organs,  follows  the  same  law,  as 

shewn  by  Huxley  and  other  anatomists.    Bischoff,'  who  is  a 

I  hostile  witness,  admits  that  every  chief  fissure  and  fold  in  the 
brain  of  man  has  its  analogy  in  that  of  the  orang ;  but  he  adds 
that  at  no  period  of  development  do  their  brains  perfectly  agree ; 
nor  could  perfect  agreement  be  expected,  for  otherwise  their 
mental  powers  would  have  been  the  same.  Vulpian  *  remarks : 
"  Les  differences  rcelles  qui  existent  entre  Tencephale  de 
"  rhomme  et  celui  des  singes  sup^ieurs,  sont  bien  minimes.  II 
"  ne  faut  pas  se  faire  d'illusions  k  cet  egard.  L'homme  est  bien 
'*  plus  prds  des  singes  anthropomorphes  par  les  cai-acteres 
"  anatoiuiques  de  son  cerveau  que  ceux-ci  ne  le  sont  nou« 
"seulemt-nt  des  autres  mammifdres,  mais  meme  de  certains 
"  quadrumanes,  des  gucnons  et  des  macaques."  But  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  give  further  details  on  the  correspondence 
between  man  and  the  higher  manimals  in  the  structure  of  the 
brain  and  all  other  parte  of  the  body. 

It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  specify  a  few  points,  not 
directly  or  obviously  connected  with  structure,  by  which  this 
correspondence  or  relationship  is  well  shewn. 
— ^     Man  is  liable  to  receive  from  the  lower  animals,  and  to  com- 

'  '  Jrosshii-Dwiadungen  des  Men-  in  the  Praface  to  this  edition, 

■chon,'  1868,  s.  96. '  The  conclusions  *  <  Lep.  sur  la  Phys.'  1866,  p.  890, 

of  this  author,  as  well  as  those  of  ax  quoted  by  M.  Daily,  *•  L'Onlre  det 

Gratioiet  and  Aeby,  concerning  the  Primates  et  le  Tr;Uislbnntsme,'  1S68, 

brain,  will    be   discussed   by  Prof.  p.  29.- 
Huxley  in  the  Appendix  alluded  tc 
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monicate  to  them,  certain  diseaseB,  as  hydrophobia,  variola,  tiie 
glanders,  syphilis,  cholera,  herpes,  &c. ; '  and  this  &ct  proves  the 
close  aimilaril^^  of  their  tissues  and  blood,  both  in  minnte 
Btrocture  and  composition,  £Eur  more  plainly  than  docs  theix 
oomparison  under  the  best  microscope,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  best 
I  analysis.  Monkeys  are  liable  to  many  of  the  same  non- 
diseases  as  we  are;  thus  Bengger,*  who  carefully 
observed  te  a  long  time  the  Ctbw  Amrm  in  its  native  land, 
found  it  liable  to  «ataali,  with  the  usual  symptoms,  and  which, 
when  often  recurrent,  led  to  oonsumption.  These  monkeys 
suffered  also  from  apoplexy,  inthimation  of  the  bowels,  and 
cataract  in  the  eye.  The  younger  ones  wiwtt  riwdding  their 
milk-teeth  often  died  from  fever.  Medicines  prodaoed  tbe  mmm 
effect  on  them  as  on  us.  Many  kinds  of  monkeys  have  a  stmsg 
taste  for  tea,  coffee,  and  spirituous  liquors:  they  will  also,  as  I 
have  myself  seen,  smoke  tobacco  with  pleasure."  Brehm  asserts 
that  the  natives  of  north-eastern  AMca  catch  the  wild  baboons 
by  exposing  vessels  with  strong  beer,  by  which  they  are  made 
drank.  He  has  seen  some  of  these  animals,  which  he  kept  in 
confinement,  in  this  state ;  and  he  gives  a  laughable  account  of 
their  behaviour  and  strange  grimaces.  On  the  following 
morning  they  were  very  cross  and  dismal ;  they  held  their  aching 
heads  with  both  hands,  and  wore  a  most  pitiable  expression : 
when  beer  or  wine  was  offered  them,  they  turned  away  with 
disgust,  but  relished  the  juice  of  lemons.'  An  American  monkey.  \ 
an  Ateles,  after  getting  drunk  on  brandy,  would  never  touch  it  / 
again,  and  thus  was  wiser  than  many  men.  These  trifling  facts  [ 
prove  how  similar  the  nerves  of  taste  must  be  in  monkeys  and  \ 
man,  and  how  similarly  their  whole  nervous  system  is  affected.  '^ 
Man  is  infested  with  internal  parasites,  sometimes  causing 

*  Dr.  W.  Lander  Lindsaj  has  tioct  flaids  by  the  same  chemical 
treated  this  subject  at  some  length      reagent. 

in  the  ^  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'         *   '  Nnturgeschichte    der    Sftuge* 

July  1871 ;  and  in  the  *■  Edinburgh  thiere  yon  Paraguay/  1830,  s.  50. 
Veterinary  Review,'  Jaiy  1858.  *  The  same  tastes  are  common  t« 

*  A  ReY.ewer  has  criticised  some  animals  much  lower  in  the 
(*  British  Quarterly  Keriew,'  Oct.  scale.  Mr.  A.  Nicols  informs  me 
1st,  1871,  p.  472)  whi&t  I  have  here  that  he  Icept  in  Queensland,  in  A  us* 
said  with  much  severity  and  con-  tralia,  three  individuals  of  the 
tempt ;  but  as  I  do  not  use  the  term  Fhaa^olarctva  cinereus  ;  and  that, 
identity,  I  cannot  see  that  I  am  without  having  been  taught  in  any 
greatly  in  error.  There  appears  to  way,  they  acquired  a  strong  taste 
me  a  strong  analogy  between  the  for  rum,  and  for  smolcing  tobacco. 


infection  or  contagion    pro-         '  Brehm,  *Thierleben,' B.i.  1864^ 

dicing    the    same    result,    or  one  s.  75,  86.    On   the  Ateles,  s.  105. 

ekeely  similar,  In  two  distinct  sni-  For  other  ann logons  statements,  Mt 

*     and   the  testing  of  two  dis-  s.  25,  107. 
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fotal  effects ;  and  is  plagued  by  external  parasites,  aJl  of  which 
belong  to  the  same  genera  or  families  as  those  infesting  other 
mammals,  and  in  the  case  of  scabies  to  the  same  species.'  Man 
is  subject,  like  other  mammals,  birds,  and  even  insects,*  to  that 
mysterious  law,  which  causes  certain  normal  processes,  snch  as 
gestation,  as  well  as  the  matnration  and  duration  of  yarious 
diseases,  to  follow  lunar  periods.  His  wounds  are  repaired  by 
the  same  process  of  healing;  and  the  stumps  left  after  the 
amputation  of  his  limbs,  especially  during  an  early  embryonio 
period,  occasionally  possess  some  power  of  regeneration,  as  in 
the  lowest  animals.*® 

I  The  whole  process  of  that  most  important  function,  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  is  strikingly  the  same  in  all  mam- 
mals, from  the  first  act  of  courtship  by  the  male,"  to  the  birth 
and  nurturing  of  the  young.  Monkeys  are  bom  in  almost  as 
helpless  a  condition  as  our  own  infants ;  and  in  certain  genera 
the  young  differ  fully  as  much  in  appearance  from  the  adults,  as 
do  our  children  from  their  full-grown  parents."  It  has  been 
urged  by  some  writers,  as  an  important  distinction,  that  with 
man  the  young  arriye  at  maturity  at  a  much  later  age  than  with 
any  other  animal :  but  if  we  look  to  the  races  of  mankind  which 
inhabit  tropical  countries  the  difference  is  not  great,  for  the 
orang  is  belieyed  not  to  be  adult  till  the  age  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
'  years.**  Blan  differs  from  woman  in  size,  bodily  strength, 
hairiness,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 


•  Dr.  W.  Lander  Lindsay,  *  Edin- 
burgh Vet.  Review,*  July  1858, 
p.  13. 

•  With  respect  to  insects  sec  Dr. 
Laycoclc,  **  On  a  General  Lsiw  of  Vital 
Periodicity,"  *  British  A»sociation,' 
1842.  Dr  Macculluch,  'Silliman's 
North  Americiin  JotirDul  of  Science,' 
vol.  zvii.  p.  305,  has  seen  a  dog 
suffering  from  tertian  ague.  Here- 
Kler  I  shall  return  to  thiti  subject. 

**  I  have  given  the  evidence  on 
his  head  in  my  *  Variation  of  Ani- 
aals  and  Plants  nnder  Domestica- 
ion,'  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  and  more  could 
)e  added. 

'^  **  Mares  e  diversis  generibos 
'*  Quadrumanorum  sine  dubio  di- 
"  gnoscunt  feminas  humanas  a  ma- 
**  ribus.  Primuin,  credo,  odoratu, 
^  postea  aspectu.  Mr.  Vonatt,  qui 
**  din  in  Hortis  2^ologicis  (Be«ti- 
^  aiiis)  medisus  animalium  erat, 
^  rir  in  rebu."  o'.^servandis  cant  us  et 


**  sagaz,  hoc  mihi  certissime  pro- 
"  bavit,  et  curatores  ejusdem  loci  et 
*'  alii  6  ministris  oonfirmavemnt. 
"  Sir  Andrew  Smith  et  Brehm  no- 
**  tabant  idem  in  Cynocephalo.  11* 
**  lustrissimus  Cuvier  etiam  narral 
'*  multa  de  hie  re,  qu&  ut  opinor, 
*^  nihil  turpius  potest  indicari  inter 
*'  omnia  hominibus  et  Quadrumanii 
**  communia.  Karrat  enim  Cyno- 
^'  oephalnm  qnendam  in  furorem  in- 
^  cidere  aspectu  feminarum  ali- 
"  quarum,  sed  nequaquam  accendi 
**  tanto  furore  ab  omnibus.  Sem- 
*<  per  eligebat  juniores,  et  digao»* 
**^  cebat  in  turbi,  et  advocabat  vocd 
**  gestOque." 

^'  This  remark  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  Cynocephalus  and  the  an- 
thropomorphous a|)es  by  Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier,  *  Hist 
Nat.  des  Mammiferes,'  torn.  i.  1824. 

*'  Huxley,  *  Man's  Place  in  Na* 
ture,'  18G3,  p.  34. 
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two  sexes  of  many  mammals.  So  that  the  oorrcspondence  in 
general  structnie,  in  the  minute  Btructnre  of  the  tissuefr,  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  constitntion,  between  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  especially  the  anthropomorphous  apes^  is  ex- 
tremely close. 

Embryonic  Development, — Man  is  developed  from  an  ovulSj 
about  the  125th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  differs  in  no 
respect  from  the  oyules  of  other  animals.  The  embryo  itself  at 
a  very  early  period  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  members  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  At  this  period  the 
arteries  run  in  arch-like  branches,  as  if  to  carry  the  blood  to 
branchi»  which  are  not  present  in  the  higher  vertebrata,  though 
the  slits  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  still  remain  (/,  g,  fig.  1), 
mai'king  their  former  position.  At  a  somewhat  later  period, 
when  the  extremities  are  develox)ed, ''  the  feet  of  lizards  and 
"  mammals,"  as  the  illustrious  Yon  Baor  remarks,  *'  the  wings 
"  and  feet  of  birds,  no  less  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  man,  all 
"  arise  from  the  same  fundamental  form."  It  is,  says  Prof. 
Huxley ,^^  "  quite  in  the  later  sroges  of  development  that  the 
young  human  being  presents  marked  differences  from  the  young 
**  ape,  while  the  latter  departs  as  much  from  the  dog  in  its 
"  developments,  as  the  man  does.  Startling  as  this  last  assertion 
"  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  demonstrably  true." 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  never  haye  seen  a  drawing  of  an 
embryo,  I  have  given  one  of  man  and  another  of  a  dog,  at  about 
the  same  early  stage  of  development,  carefully  copied  from  two 
works  of  undoubted  accuracy.^' 

After  the  foregoing  statements  made  by  such  Ligh  autho- 
rities, it  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part  to  give  a  number  oi 
borrowed  details,  shewing  that  the  embryo  of  man  closely 
resembles  that  of  other  mammals.  It  may,  however,  be  added, 
that  the  human  embryo  likewise  resembles  certain  low  forms 
when  adult  in  various  points  of  structure.  For  instance,  the 
heart  at  first  exists  as  a  simple  pulsating  vessel;  the  excreta 
are  voided  through  a  cloacal  passage ;  and  the  os  coccyx  projects 

^*  '  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  1863,  magnified,  the  embryo  being  twenty* 

p.  67.  five  days  old.     The  internal  risoera 

^  The    hnmsn    embryo    (apper  have  been  omitted,  and  the  uterine ap- 

fig.)  is  from  £cker,  *■  Icones  Phys./  pendages  in  both  drawings  removed. 

1851-1859,  tab.  xzz.  fig.  2.    This  I  was  directed  to  these  figures  by 

embryo  was  ten  lines  in  length,  so  Prof.   Huxley,   from    whose    worlE, 

tnat  the  drawing  is  much  maguitied.  '  Man's  Place  in  Nature/  the  idea  of 

The    embryo    of  the  dog  is   from  giving  them  i»a8  taken.    Hackel  has 

Hischoff,     *  Entwickiungsgeschichte  also  given  analogous  drawings  in  hit 

ies  Uunde-Eies,'  1845,  tab.  zi.  fig.  *  Schopfuugsgeschichtcc' 
42  B      This  drawing  is  five  times 
2 
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Fig.  1. 


Upper  figure  human  embryo,  fVnm  Fcker.    Lower  Pgure  that  of  a  dog, 
from  Bi8clii;ff. 


a.  Fore-brain,  cerebral  homipphrros.  &c. 
6.  Mid-bruin,  corpora  qunfiriRemliia. 

c.  Hind-brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

d.  Kye. 

t.    YJAX. 

f.  First  visceral  arch. 


g.  iSecond  vi-ceral  arch. 
H.  Vertohrnl  columns  and  musclet 
process  (if  dovelo|»mcnt. 

K.  p^s;  \ «'-«"«- 

L.  Tail  or  oe  coayx. 
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like  a  true  taQ,  "extending  considerably  beyond  the  nidi- 
"  mentary  legs."* '  In  the  embryos  of  al  1  air-breathing  yertebrates, 
certain  glands,  called  the  corpora  Wolffiana,  correspond  with, 
and  act  like  the  kidneys  of  mature  fishes.^*  Even  at  a  later 
embryonic  period,  some  striking  resemblanqes  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  may  be  observed.  Bischoff  says  that  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  in  a  human  foetus  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  month  reach  about  the  same  stage  of  development  as  in 
a  baboon  when  adult."^  The  great  toe,  as  Prof.  Owen  remarks,^ 
"  which  forms  the  fulcrum  when  standing  or  walking,  is 
"  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  human 
structure;"  but  in  an  embryo,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Prof. 
Wyman"  found  "  that  the  great  toe  was  shorter  than  the  others ; 
"  and,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  them,  projected  at  an  angle 
"  from  the  side  of  the  foot,  thus  corresponding  with  the  per- 
"  manent  condition  of  this  part  in  the  quadrumana."  I  will 
conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Huxley,^  who  after  asking, 
does  man  originate  in  a  different  way  from  a  dog,  bird,  frog  or 
fish?  says,  "the  reply  is  not  doubtful  for  a  moment;  without 
"  question »  the  mode  of  origin,  and  the  early  stages  of  the 
"  development  of  man,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  animals 
"  immei^ately  below  him  in  the  scale :  without  a  doubt  in 
"  these  respects,  he  is  far  nearer  to  apes  than  the  apes  are  to 
"  the  dog." 

liudimenU, — This  subject,  though  not  intrinsically  more 
important  than  the  two  last,  will  for  several  reasons  be  treated 
here  more  fully.''  Kot  one  of  the  higher  am'mals  can  be  named 
which  does  not  bear  some  part  in  a  rudimentary  condition ;  and 
man  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Kudimentary  organs  must 
be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  nascent;  though  in  some 
cases  the  distinction  is  not  easy.  The  former  are  either  abso- 
lutely useless,  such  as  the  mammsB  of  male  quadrupeds,  or  the 
incisor  teeth  of  ruminants  which  never  cut  through  the  gums ; 
or  they  are  of  such  slight  service  to  their  present  possessors, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  developed  under  the 

'•   Prof.   Wyman    in    *  Proc.    of  '^  I  had  written  a  rough  copy  of 

American  Acad,  of  Sciences,'  «ol.  iv.  this  chapter  before  reading  a  viila- 

1860,  p.  17.  able  paper,  "Caratteri  rudimentali 

"    Owen,   '  Anatomy    of    Verte-  in   ordine  all*   origine  del    uomo " 

Urates,'  toL  i.  p.  533.  (*  Annuario  della  Soc.  d.  Nat.,'  Mo- 

••  *l>ie  Grosshimwindnugen  des  dcna,  1867,  p.  81),  by  G.  Canestrini, 

Keischen,'  1868,  s.  95.  to  which  paper  1  am  considerably 

*•  *  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol,  indebted.     Hackel  has  given  admir- 

i.  p.  553.  able  discussions  on  this  whole  sub* 

••  *  i*roc.  Soc  Nat.  Hist.'  Boston,  ject,  under  the  title  of  Dysteleology. 

1863,  Toi.  is.  p.  185.  in  his  *  Generelie  Morphologie '  imd 

*>  '  Man'H  Place  in  Nature,'  p.  65.  '  SchopAingsgeschichta.' 
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oouditions  which  now  exist.  Organs  in  this  lalter  state  aie  not 
strictly  rudimentary,  but  they  are  tending  in  this  direction. 
Nascent  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  fully  developed, 
are  of  high  service  to  their  possessors,  and  are  capable  of  farther 
deyelopment  Kudimentary  organs  are  eminently  Tariable;  and 
this  is  partly  intelligible,  as  they  are  useless,  or  nearly  useless^ 
and  consequently  are  no  longer  subjected  to  natural  selection. 
They  often  become  wholly  suppressed.  When  this  occurs,  they 
are  neyertheless  liable  to  occasional  reappearance  through 
reversion— a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  chief  agents  in  causing  organs  to  become  rudimentary 
seem  to  have  been  disuse  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  organ 
is  chiefly  used  (and  this  is  generally  during  maturity),  and  also 
inheritance  at  a  corresponding  period  of  life.  The  term 
"  disuse "  does  not  relate  merely  to  the  lessened  action  of 
muscles,  but  includes  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  a  part  or 
organ,  from  being  subjected  to  fewer  alternations  of  pressure,  or 
from  becoming  in  any  way  less  habitually  active.  Budiments, 
however,  may  occur  in  one  sex  of  those  parts  which  are  normally 
present  in  the  other  sex;  and  such  rudiments,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  have  often  originated  in  a  way  distinct  from  those 
here  referred  to.  In  some  cases,  organs  have  been  reduced  by 
means  of  natural  selection,  from  having  become  injurious  to  the 
species  under  changed  habits  of  life.  The  process  of  reduction 
is  probably  often  aided  through  the  two  principles  of  compensa- 
tion and  economy  of  growth ;  but  the  later  stages  of  reduction, 
after  disuse  has  done  all  that  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  it,  and 
when  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  economy  of  growth  would  bo 
very  small,^  are  difficult  to  understand.  The  final  and  complete 
suppression  of  a  part,  already  useless  and  much  reduced  in  size, 
in  which  case  neither  cx>mpensation  nor  economy  can  come  into 
play,  is  perhaps  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  the  hypothesis  of 
pangenesis.  But  as  the  whole  subject  of  rudimentary  organs 
has  been  discussed  and  illustrated  in  my  former  works,'^  I  need 
here  say  no  more  on  this  head. 

Budimente  of  various  muscles  have  been  observed  in  many 
parts  of  the  human  body;^  and  not  a  few  muscles,  which  are 

**  Some  good  criticisms  on  this  Zoolog.  1852,  torn,  xviii.  p.  13)  de- 

■nbject  bare  been  given  by  Messrs.  scribes    and   figures    radiments    of 

Marie    and    Mivart,   in   'Transact,  what  he  calls  the '* mnscle  pedienz 

Zoolog.  Soc'  1869,  Tol.  vii.  p.  92.  de  la  main/'  which  he  says  is  some- 

'^   '  Variation    of   Animals    and  times  *'  infiniment  petit.''    Another 

Plrnts  under  Domestication/  vol.  ii,  ma<cie,  calM  "  le  t.'bial  post^rieur," 

pp.  317  and  397.     See  also  *•  Origin  is   gouerallf   quite  absent    in    the 

of  Species/  5th  edit.  p.  535.  hana,  but  appears  from  time  to  time 

**  For  instance  H.  Richard  ('  An-  in  a  more  or  less  rudimentary  coa> 

nnla  dea  Sciences  Nat.'  3rd  seriea,  ditioa. 
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fegulflrly  present  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  can  occasionally  A 
be  detected  in  man  in  a  greatly  reduced  condition.  Every  one  ^ 
must  have  noticed  the  power  which  many  animals,  especially 
horses,  possess  of  moving  or  twitching  their  skin;  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  panniculus  camosus.  Bemnants  of  this  muscle 
in  an  efficient  state  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  bodies ;  for 
instanse,  the  muscle  on  the  forehead,  by  which  the  eyebrows  are 
raised.  The  pUUywia  myoides,  which  is  well  developed  on  the 
neck,  belongs  to  this  system.  Prof.  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
occasionally  detected,  as  he  informs  me,  muscular  fAsdouli  in 
five  different  situations,  namely  in  the  axillsB,  near  the  scapuUe^ 
&C.,  all  of  which  must  be  referred  to  the  system  of  the  pannv' 
cuius.  He  has  also  shewn ^  that  the  mtucnlus  stemalia  or  stemalu 
hrutorum,  which  is  not  an  extension  of  the  rectus  abdominalis, 
but  is  closely  allied  to  the  panniculus,  occurred  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  per  cent,  in  upwards  of  600  bodies :  he  adds,  that 
this  muscle  affords  "an  excellent  illustration  of  the  statement 
"  that  occasional  and  rudimentary  structures  are  especially 
"  liable  to  variation  in  arrangement." 

Some  few  persons  have  the  power  of  contracting  the  supers 
ficial  muscles  on  their  scalps;  and  these  muscles  are  in  a 
variable  and  partially  rudimentary  condition.  M.  A.  de  Candolle 
has  communicated  to  me  a  curious  instance  of  the  long-continued 
persistence  or  inheritance  of  this  power,  as  well  as  of  its  unusual 
development.  He  knows  a  fEunily,  in  which  one  member,  the 
present  head  of  the  family,  could,  when  a  youth,  pitch  several 
heavy  books  from  his  head  by  the  movement  of  the  scalp  alone ; 
and  he  won  wagers  by  performing  this  feat  His  father,  uncle, 
grandiiather,  and  his  tJiree  children  possess  the  same  power  to 
the  same  unusual  degrea  This  family  became  divided  eight 
generations  ago  into  two  branches;  so  that  the  head  of  the 
above-mentioned  branch  is  cousin  in  the  seventh  degree  to  the 
head  of  the  other  branch.  This  distant  cousin  resides  in 
another  part  of  France ;  and  on  being  asked  whether  he  possessed 
the  same  fiEbculty,  immediately  exhibited  his  power.  This  case  offers  ^ 
a  good  illustration  how  persistent  may  be  the  transmission  of  an  \ 
absolutely  useless  fiEusul ty ,  probably  derived  from  our  remote  semi-  y  \ 
human  progenitors ;  since  many  monkeys  have,  and  frequently  ^ 
use  the  power,  of  largely  moving  their  scalps  up  and  down." 

The  extriuBic  muscles  which  serve  to  move  the  external  ear, 
and  the  intrinsic  muscles  which  move  the  different  parts,  are  in  a 
rudimentary  condition  in  man,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  system 

••  Pjro£  W.  Turner,  *  Proc.  Royal     Emotions    in    Man    and 
9oc.  Edinburgh,'  1866-67,  p.  65.  1872,  p.  144. 

*'  8m   my  '  Rspression   of  the 
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of  the  pannicultu ;  they  are  also  variable  in  deyelopment,  or  ai 
least  iu  function.  I  have  seen  one  man  who  could  draw  the 
whole  ear  forwards ;  other  men  can  draw  it  upwards ;  another 
who  could  draw  it  backwards  ;^  and  from  what  one  of  these 
persons  told  me,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  ns,  by  often  touching 
our  ears,  and  thus  directing  our  attention  towards  them,  ooxdd 
recover  some  power  of  movement  by  repeated  trials.  The  power 
of  erecting  and  directing  the  shell  of  the  ears  to  the  various 
points  of  the  compass,  is  no  doubt  of  the  highest  service  to 
many  animals,  as  they  thus  perceive  the  direction  of  danger; 
but  I  have  never  heard,  on  sufficient  evidence,  of  a  man  who 
possessed  this  power,  the  one  which  might  be  of  use  to  him. 
The  whole  external  shell  may  be  considered  a  rudiment,  together 
with  the  various  folds  and  prominences  (helix  and  anti-helix, 
tragus  and  anti-tragus,  &g.)  which  in  the  lower  animals 
strengthen  and  support  the  ear  when  erect,  without  adding 
much  to  its  weight.  Some  authors,  however,  suppose  that  the 
cartilage  of  the  shell  serves  to  transmit  vibrations  to  the 
acoustic  nerve;  but  Mr.  Toyubee,"  after  collecting  all  the 
known  evidence  on  this  head,  concludes  that  the  external  shell 
is  of  no  distinct  use.  The  ears  of  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  are 
curiously  like  those  of  man,  and  the  proper  muscles  are  hkewise 
but  very  slightly  developed.'*  I  am  also  assured  by  the  keepers  in 
tho  Zoological  Gardens  that  these  animals  never  move  or  erect 
their  ears ;  so  that  they  are  in  an  equally  rudimentary  condition 
with  those  of  man,  as  far  as  function  is  concerned.  Why  these 
animals,  as  well  as  the  progenitors  of  man,  should  have  lost  the 
power  of  erecting  their  ears,  we  cannot  say.  It  may  be,  though 
1  am  not  satisfied  with  this  view,  that  owing  to  their  arboreal 
habits  and  great  strength  they  were  but  little  exposed  to  danger, 
and  so  during  a  lengthened  period  moved  their  ears  but  little, 
and  thus  gradually  lost  the  power  of  moving  them.  This 
would  be  a  parallel  case  with  that  of  those  large  and  heavy 
birds,  which,  from  inhabiting  oceanic  islands,  have  not  been 
exposed  to  tho  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  consequently 
lost  the  power  of  using  their  wings  for  flight.  The  inability  to 
move  the  ears  in  man  and  several  apes  is,  however,  partly  com- 
pensated by  the  freedom  with  which  they  can  move  the  head  in 

'•  Canestrini  quotes  Hyrtl.  (*  An-  lately  been   experimenting  on  the 

inaric   della    Soc.   dei  Natn.-alisti/  function   of  the  shell   of  the  ear, 

llodena,  1867,  p.  97)  to  the  same  and  has  come   to  nearly  the  same 

effect.  conclusion  as  that  given  hore. 

*»  *The  DiseaHes    f  the  Ear,'  by  »•  Prof.  A.    Mncjilister,   *AnnaU 

J.   Toynbee,    K.R.S.,    1860,    p.    12.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,*  rol.  vIim 

A  distinjfuished    physiologist,  Prof.  1871,  p.  342. 
Preycr,   informs    me    that   be   had 
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a  horizontal  plane,  so  as  to  catch  sounds  from  all  directions.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  ear  of  man  alone  possesses  a  lobule ; 
but  "a  rudiment  of  it  is  found  in  the  gorilla;"^*  and,  as  I  hear 
from  Prof.  Prefer,  it  is  not  rarely  absent  in  the  negro. 

The  celebrated  sculptor,  Mr.  Woolner,  informs  me  of  one  little 
peculiarity  in  the  external  ear,  which  he  has  often  observed  both 
in  men  and  women,  and  of  which  he  perceived  the  full  signi- 
ficance. His  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  whilst  at 
work  on  his  figure  of  Puck,  to  which  he  had  given  pointed  ears. 
He  was  thus  led  to  examine  the  ears  of  various  monkeys,  and  sub- 
sequently more  carefully  those  of  man.  The  peculiarity  consists 
in  a  little  blunt  point,  projecting  from  the  inwardly  folded  margin, 
or  helix.  "When  present,  it  is  developed  at  birth,  and,  according 
to  Prof.  Ludwig  Meyer,  more  frequently  in  man  than  in  woman. 
Mr.  Woolner  made  an  exact  model  of  one  such  case,  and  sent  nje 
the  accompanying  drawing.  (Fig.  2.) 
These  points  not  only  project  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ear,  but  often 
a  little  outwards  from  its  plane,  so  as 
to  be  visible  when  the  head  is  viewed 
from  directly  in  front  or  behind.  They 
are  variable  in  size,  and  somewhat  in 
position,  standing  either  a  little  higher 
or  lower;  and  they  sometimes  occur 
on  one  ear  and  not  on  the  other.  They 
are  not  confined  to  mankind,  for  I  ob- 
served a  case  in  one  of  the  spider- 
monkeys  (Ateles  heelzebuth)  in  our 
Zoological  Gardens;  and  Dr.  E.  Kay 
Lankester  informs  me  of  another  case 
in  a  chimpanzee  in  the  gardens  at 
Hamburg.  The  helix  obviously  con- 
sists of  the  extreme  margin  of  the  ear  folded  inwards;  and 
this  folding  appears  to  be  in  some  manner  connected  with  the 
whole  external  ear  being  permanently  pressed  backwards.  In 
many  monkeys,  which  do  not  stand  high  in  the  order,  as  baboons 
and  some  species  of  macacus,^  the  upper  portion  of  the  ear  is 
slightly  pointed,  and  the  margin  is  not  at  all  folded  inwards ; 
but  if  the  margin  were  to  be  thus  folded,  a  slight  point  would 
necessarily  project  inwards  towards  the  centre,  and  probably  a 
little  outwards  from  the  plane  of  the  ear ;  and  this  I  believe  io 


Fig  2.     Htiman  Ear.  morlelled 

andHrawn  by  Mr.  Woolner. 

a.  The  projecting  point 


"  Mr.  St,  George  Mivart,  *Ele- 
mentory  Anatomy,'  1873,  p.  396. 

**  See  also  some  remarks,  and 
the  drawings  of  the    ears   of  the 


Lemuroidea,  in  Mes.si*s.  Murie  and 
Mivart*s  excellent  paper  in  *  Tran- 
sact. Zoolog.  Soc*  vol.  vii.  1869,  pp. 
6  and  90. 
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be  their  oTzgin  in  inany  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  Frof.  L.  Meyer, 
in  an  able  paper  leoently  published,''  maintains  that  the  whole 
case  is  one  of  mere  Tariability ;  and  that  the  projections  are  not 
real  ones,  but  are  due  to  the  internal  cartilage  on  each  side  of 
the  points  not  haying  been  fully  deyeloped.  I  am  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  this  is  the  correct  explauation  in  many  instahoesy 
as  in  those  figured  by  Frof.  Meyer,  in  which  there  are  seyeral 
minute  points,  or  the  whole  margin  is  sinuous.  I  haye  myself 
seen,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  L.  Down,  the  ear  of  a  micro- 
cephalous idiot,  on  which  there  is  a  projection  on  the  outside 
of  the  helix,  and  not  on  the  inward  folded  edge,  so  that  this 
point  can  haye  no  relation  to  a  former  apex  of  the  ear.  Neyer- 
theless  in  some  cases,  my  original  yiew,  that  the  points 
are  yestiges  of  the  tips  of  formerly  erect  and  pointed  ears, 
still  seems  to  me  probable.  I  think  so  from  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  and  from  the  general  correspondence  in 
position  with  that  of  the  tip  of  a  pointed  ear.  In  one  case,  of 
which  a  photograph  has  been  sent  roe,  the  projection  is  so  lai^, 
that  supposing,  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Meyer's  yiew,  the  ear 
to  be  made  perfect  by  the  equal  deyelopment  of  the  cartilage 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  margin,  it  would  have 
covered  fully  one-third  of  the  whole  ear.  Two  cases  have  been 
communicated  to  me,  one  in  North  America,  and  the  other  in 
England,  in  which  the  upper  margin  is  not  at  all  folded  inwards, 
but  is  pointed,  so  that  it  closely  resembles  the  pointed  car  of  an 
ordinary  quadruped  in  outlina  In  one  of  these  cases,  which  was 
that  of  a  young  child,  the  father  compared  the  ear  with  the 
drawing  which  I  have  given*^  of  the  ear  of  a  monkey,  the 
Cynopithecus  niger,  and  says  that  their  outlines  ore  closely 
similar.  If,  in  these  two  coses,  the  margin  had  been  folded 
inwards  in  the  normal  manner,  an  inward  projection  must  have 
been  formed.  I  may  add  that  in  two  other  cases  the  outline  still 
remains  somewhat  pointed,  although  the  margin  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  ear  is  normally  folded  inwards— in  one  of  them, 
however,  very  narrowly.  The  following  woodcut  (No.  3)  is  on 
accurate  copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  foetus  of  an  orang  (kindly 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Nitsche),  in  which  it  may  be  seen  how  different  the 
pointed  outline  of  the  ear  is  at  this  period  from  its  adult  condition, 
when  it  bears  a  close  general  resemblance  to  that  of  man.  It  is 
evident  that  the  folding  over  of  the  tip  of  such  an  ear,  unless  it 
changed  greatly  during  its  further  development,  would  give  rise 
to  a  point  projecting  inwards.    On  the  whole,  it  still  seems  to 

■•  UeberdasDaryin'scheSpitzohr,         •*  'The  Expression  of  the  Emo' 
4rchiy  ftir  Path.    Anat.  und  Phys.      tions,'  p.  136. 
1871,  p.  485. 
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me  probable  that  the  points  in  question  ait)  in  some  caseSj  both 
in  man  and  apes,  Testiges  of  a  former  condition. 


Fig.  3.    FcetuB  of  an  Orang.    Fxnet  cony  of  a  pbotograpL,  shewing  the  Vorbi  J^ 
the  ear  at  this  early  age. 

The  nictitating  membrane,  or  third  eyelid,  with  its  accessory 
muscles  and  other  structures,  is  especially  well  developed  in 
birds,  and  is  of  much  functional  importance  to  them,  as  it  can 
be  rapidly  drawn  across  the  whole  eye-ball.  It  is  found  in  some 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  in  certain  iishes,  as  in  sharks.  It 
is  fairly  well  developed  in  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  mam- 
malian series,  namely,  in  the  monotremata  and  marsupials,  and 
in  some  few  of  the  higher  mammals,  as  in  the  walrus.  But  in 
man,  the  quadrumana,  and  most  other  mammals,  it  exists,  as  is 
admitted  by  all  anatomists,  as  a  mere  rudiment,  called  the 
semilunar  fold." 

The  sense  of  smell  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  greater 
number  of  mammals— to  some,  as  the  ruminants,  in  warning 
them  of  danger;  to  others,  as  the  carnivora,  in  finding  their 
prey;  to  others,  again,  as  the  wild  boar,  for  both  purposes 
combined.  But  the  sense  of  smell  is  of  extremely  slight  service, 
if  any,  even  to  the  dark  coloured  races  of  men,  in  whom  it  is 


»  Milller's  *  Elements  of  Physi- 
ology/ Eng.  translat.,  1842,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1  i  17.  Owen,  *  Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,' voL  iii.  p.  260;  ibid,  on 
the  Walrus,  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc' 
November  8th,  1854.     See  also  R. 


Knox,  *  Great  Artists  and  Anato- 
mists,* p.  106.  This  rudiment  ap- 
parently is  somewhat  larger  in 
Negroes  and  Australians  than  in 
Europeans,  see  Carl  Vogt,  *  Lectures 
on  Man,'  Eng.  translut.  p.  129. 
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much  more  highly  developed  than  iz.  the  white  and  ciyilised 
races.*  Nevertheless  it  does  not  warn  them  of  danger,  nor  guide 
them  to  their  food;  nor  does  it  prevent  the  Esquimaux  &om 
Bleeping  in  the  most  fetid  atmosphere,  nor  many  savages  from 
eating  half-putrid  meat  In  Europeans  the  power  differs  greatly 
in  different  individuals,  ais  I  am  assured  by  an  eminent  naturalist 
who  possesses  this  sense  highly  developed,  and  who  has  at- 
tended to  the  subject.  Those  who  believe  in  the  principle 
of  gradual  evolution,  will  not  readily  admit  that  the  sense  oi 
smell  in  its  present  state  was  originally  acquired  by  man,  as 
he  now  exists.  He  inherits  the  power  in  an  enfeebled  and 
so  far  rudimentary  condition,  from  some  early  progenitor,  to 
whom  it  was  highly  serviceable,  and  by  whom  it  was  con- 
tinually used.  In  those  animals  which  have  this  sense  highly 
developed,  such  as  dogs  and  horses,  the  recollection  of  persons 
and  of  places  is  strongly  associated  with  their  odour ;  and  we  can 
thus  perhaps  understand  how  it  is,  as  Dr.  Maudsley  has  truly 
remarked,'^  that  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  "  is  singularly  effective 
*'  in  recalling  vividly  the  ideas  and  images  of  forgotten  scenes 
**  and  places." 

Man  differs  conspicuously  from  all  the  other  Primates  in  being 
almost  naked.  But  a  few  short  straggling  hairs  are  found  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  in  the  man,  and  fine  down  on  that 
of  the  woman.  The  different  races  differ  much  in  hairiness ;  and 
in  the  individuals  of  the  same  race  the  hairs  are  highly  variable, 
not  only  in  abundance,  but  likewise  in  position :  thus  in  some 
*  Europeans  the  shoulders  are  quite  naked,  whilst  in  others  they 
■  bear  thick  tufts  of  hair."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
hairs  thus  scattered  over  the  body  are  the  rudiments  of  the 
uniform  hairy  coat  of  the  lower  animals.  This  view  is  rendered 
all  the  more  probable,  as  it  is  known  that  fine,  short,  and  pale- 
coloured  hairs  on  the  limbs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  occasion- 

••  The  account  given  by  Humboldt  olfactory  region,  as  well  as  of  the 
of  the  power  of  smell  possessed  by  skin  of  the  body.  I  have,  therefore, 
the  natives  of  South  America  is  well  spoken  in  the  text  of  the  dark- 
known,  and  has  been  confii'med  by  coloured  races  having  a  finer  sense 
others.  M.  Houzeau  (*  Etudes  sar  of  smell  than  the  white  races.  See 
les  Facultes  Mentales,'  &c.,  torn.  i.  his  paper,*  Medico-ChirurgicalTraiH 
1872,  p.  91)  asserts  that  he  re-  sactions,'  London,  vol.  liii.,  1870, 
peatedly    made    eiperiments,    and  p.  276. 

proved    that   Negroes  and   Indians  "  *  The  Physiology  and  Pathology 

could  recognise  persons  in  the  dark  of  Mind/  2nd  edit.  1868,  p.  134. 

by  their  odour.     Dr.   W.  Ogle  has  *  Eschricht,  Ueber  die  Hichtnng 

made  some  curious  observations  or  der  Haare  am  menschlichen  Korper, 

the  connection  between  the  power  'Mtiller'sArchivAirAnat.undPhys.* 

of  smell  and  the  colouring  matter  1837,  a.  47.     I  shall  often  have  tr 

rf   the  mucous  membrane  of  the  refer  to  this  rery  curious  paper. 
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ftlljr  become  developed  into  "  thickset,  long,  and  rather  coarse 
"  dark  hairs,"  when  abnormally  nonrislied  near  old-standing 
inflamed  surfEtoes."* 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  James  Paget  that  often  several  members 
of  a  family  have  a  few  hairs  in  their  eyebrows  mnch  longer  tliaii 
file  others;  so  that  even  this  sbght  peculiarity  seems  to  be 
inherited.  These  hairs,  too,  seem  to  have  their  representatives ; 
for  iH  the  chimpanzee,  and  in  certain  species  of  Macacus,  there 
are  scattered  hairs  of  considerable  length  rising  from  the  naked 
akin  above  the  eyes,  and  corresponding  to  our  eyebrows ;  similar 
long  hairs  project  from  the  hairy  covering  of  the  superciliary 
ridges  in  some  baboons. 

The  fine  wool-like  hair,  or  so-called  lanugo,  with  which  the 
human  foetus  during  the  sixth  month  is  thickly  covered,  offers  a 
more  curious  case.  It  is  first  developed,  during  the  fifth  month, 
on  the  eyebrows  and  face,  and  especially  round  the  mouth, 
where  it  is  much  longer  than  tliat  on  the  head.  A  moustache 
of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Eschricht^  on  a  female  fcatus ;  but 
this  is  not  so  surprisii^  a  circumstance  as  it  may  at  first  appear, 
for  the  two  sexes  generally  resemble  each  other  in  all  external 
characters  during  an  early  period  of  growth.  The  direction  and 
arrangement  of  the  hairs  on  all  parts  of  the  foetal  body  are  the 
same  as  in  the  adult,  but  are  subject  to  much  variability.  The 
whole  surface,  including  even  the  forehead  and  ears,  is  thus 
thickly  clothed;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  quite  naked,  like  the  inferior 
surfaces  of  all  four  extremities  in  most  of  the  lower  animals.  As 
this  can  hardly  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  the  woolly  cover- 
ing of  the  foetus  probably  represents  the  first  permanent  coat  of 
hair  in  those  mammals  which  are  born  hairy.  Three  or  four 
eases  hi^ve  been  recorded  of  persons  born  with  their  whole  bodies 
and  faces  thickly  covered  with  fine  long  hairs ;  and  this  strange 
condition  is  strongly  inherited,  and  is  correlated  with  an  abnor* 
mal  condition  of  the  teeth.^*  Prof.  Alex.  Brandt  informs  me  that 
he  has  compared  the  hair  from  the  face  of  a  man  thus  charac- 
terised, aged  thirty-five,  with  the  lanugo  of  a  foetus,  and  finds  it 
quite  similar  in  texture ;  therefore,  as  he  remarks,  the  case  may 
be  attributed  to  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  hair,  together 
with  its  continued  growth.    Many  delicate  children,  as  I  have 

"  Paget,  *  Lectures  on  Surgical  has  recently  sent  me  an  additional 

Pathology/  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  case  of  a  fntber  and  son,  born  ia 

^  Kschricht,  ibid.  s.  40,  47.  Russia,  with  these  peculiarities,    i 

**  See  my  *  Variation  of  Animals  hare  received  drawings  of  both  fitND 

•ad   Plants    under    Domestication,'  Palis* 

rol.  ii.  p.  327.    Prof.  Alex.  Brandt 
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been  aesnred  by  a  surgeon  to  a  hospital  for  children,  haye  their 
backs  covered  by  rather  long  silky  hairs ;  and  such  cases  pro- 
bably come  under  the  same  head. 

It  appears  as  if  the  posterior  molar  or  wisdom-teeth  were 
tending  to  become  rudimentary  in  the  more  civilised  races  of 
man.  These  teeth  are  rather  smaller  than  the  other  molars,  as 
is  likewise  the  case  with  the  corresponding  teeth  in  the  chim- 
panzee and  orang;  and  they  have  only  two  separate  fangs. 
They  do  not  cut  through  the  gums  till  about  the  seventeenth 
year,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  they  are  much  more  liable  to 
decay,  and  are  earlier  lost  than  the  other  teeth ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  some  eminent  dentists.  They  are  also  much  more  liable  to 
vary,  both  in  structure  and  in  the  period  of  their  development, 
than  the  other  teeth.^  In  the  Melanian  races,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  wisdom-teeth  are  usually  furnished  with  three 
separate  fisuags,  and  are  generally  sound ;  they  also  differ  from 
the  other  molars  in  size,  less  than  in  the  Caucasian  raoes.^ 
Prof.  Schaafifhausen  accounts  for  this  difference  between  the 
races  by ''  the  posterior  dental  portion  of  the  jaw  being  always 
"  shortened"  in  those  that  are  civilised,***  and  this  shortening  may, 
I  presume,  be  attributed  to  civilised  men  habitually  feeding  on 
soft,  cooked  food,  and  thus  using  their  jaws  less.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Brace  that  it  is  becoming  quite  a  common  practice  in  the 
United  States  to  remove  some  of  the  molar  teeth  of  children,  as 
the  jaw  does  not  grow  large  enough  for  the  perfect  development 
of  the  normal  number.** 

With  respect  to  the  alimentary  canal,  I  have  met  with  an 
account  of  only  a  single  rudiment,  namely  the  vermiform  append- 
age of  the  ccBcum.  The  cfecum  is  a  branch  or  diverticulum  of 
the  intestine,  ending  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  is  extremely  long  in 
many  of  the  lower  vegetable-feeding  mammals.  In  the  marsu  pial 
koala  it  is  actually  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  the  whole  body.^' 
It  is  sometimes  produced  into  a  long  gradually-tapering  point, 
and  is  sometimes  constricted  in  parts.  It  appears  as  if,  in  con- 
sequence of  changed  diet  or  habits,  the  caecum  had  become  much 

*•  Dr.  Webb,  'Teeth  in  Man  and  from  Florence,  that  he  has  latel? 

the  Anthropoid  Apes,'  as  quoted  by  been  studying  the  last  molar  t«eth 

Dr.  C.  Carter  Blake  in  '  Anthropo-  in  the  ditferent  races  of  man,  and 

logical  Review,'  July  1867,  p.  299.  has  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 

*•  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of    Verte-  that  given  in  my  text,  viz.,  that  in 

brates,'  vol    iii.  pp.  320,  321,  and  the  higher  or  civilised  races   they 

325.  are  on  the  road  towards  atrophy  or 

**  *  On  the  Primitive  Font  of  the  elimination. 
Skull,'  Eng.  translat.  in  *  Anthropo-         *•  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of   Tert# 

logical  Review,'  Oct.  1868,  p.  .426.  brates,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  416,  434,  441. 

*•  Prof  Mcntegrz/a  writes  to  me 
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chortened  in  yarioxis  animalfi,  the  yermiform  appendage  being 
left  as  a  mdiment  of  the  shortened  part  That  this  appendage 
is  a  rudiment,  we  may  infer  from  its  small  size,  and  from  the 
evidence  which  ProfL  Ganestrini^^  has  collected  of  its  Tariability 
in  man.  It  is  occasionally  qnite  absent,  or  again  is  largely 
deyeloped.  The  passage  is  sometimes  completely  closed  for  half 
or  two-thirds  of  its  length,  with  the  terminal  part  consisting  of 
a  flattened  solid  expansion.  In  the  orang  this  appendage  is  long 
and  convoluted:  in  man  it  arises  from  the  end  of  the  short 
cfficum,  and  is  commonly  &om  four  to  five  inches  in  length, 
being  only  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Kot  only  is 
it  useless,  but  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  death,  of  which  fact 
I  have  lately  heard  two  instances :  this  is  due  to  small  hard 
bodies,  such  as  seeds,  entering  the  passage,  and  causing  inflam- 
mation.* 

In  some  of  the  lower  Quadrumana,  in  the  LemuridsB  and 
Camivora,  as  well  as  in  many  marsupials,  there  is  a  passage  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  called  the  supra-condyloid  forar 
men,  through  which  the  great  nei've  of  the  fore  limb  and  often 
the  great  artery  pass,  ^ow  in  the  humerus  of  man,  there  is 
generally  a  trace  of  this  passage,  which  is  sometimes  fairly  well 
developed,  being  formed  by  a  depending  hook-hke  process  of 
bone,  completed  by  a  band  of  ligament.  Dr.  Struthers,^^  who  has 
closely  attended  to  the  subject,  has  now  shewn  that  this 
peculiarity  is  sometimes  inherited,  as  it  has  occurred  in  a  father, 
and  in  no  less  than  four  out  of  his  seven  children.  When  pre- 
sent, the  great  nerve  invariably  passes  through  it;  and  this 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the  homologue  and  rudiment  of  the 
supra-condyloid  foramen  of  the  lower  animals.  Prof.  Turner 
estimates,  as  he  informs  me,  that  it  occurs  in  about  one  per  cent. 
of  recent  skeletons.  But  if  the  occasional  development  of  this 
structure  in  man  is,  as  seems  probable,  due  to  reversion,  it  is  a 
return  to  a  very  ancient  state  of  things,  because  in  the  higher 
Quadrumana  it  is  absent. 

There  is  another  foramen  or  perforation  in  the  humerus, 

<'  <AnnTiario  della  Soo.  d.  Nat.'  Feb.    15,    1873,   and    another   iro- 

Modena,  1867,  p.  94.  portant  paper,  ibid.,  Jan.  24,  1863, 

«*  M.  C.  Martins  ('*  De  TUnite'  p.  83.    Dr.  Knox,  as  1  am  informed, 

Organiqne,"   in  *Reroe   des   Deux  was  the  first  anatomist  who  drew 

Mondes,'  June  15,  1862,  p.  16),  and  attention  to  this  peculiar  strnctui-e 

Hackel    ('  Generelle    Morphologie,'  in  man ;  see  his  *  Great  Artists  and 

B.  ii.  8.  278),  have  both  remarked  Anatomists,'  p.  63.     See  also  an  im- 

en  the  singular  fact  of  this  rudi-  portant  memoir  on  this  process  by 

meat  sometimes  causing  death.  Dr.   Qruber,   in  the   *  Bulletin    de 

*  With    respect  to  inheritance,  TAcad.   Imp.  de    St.   Petersbourg, 

•ee  Dr.  Struthers  in  the  '  Lancet/  torn.  xil.  1867,  p.  448. 
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occasionally  presont  in  man,  which  may  bo  called  the  inter- 
condyloid.  This  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  in  yarious  anthro- 
poid and  other  apes,^  and  likewise  in  many  of  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  perforation  seems  to  have  been  present 
in  man  much  more  frequently  during  ancient  times  th«Q 
recently.  Mr.  Busk^^  has  collected  the  following  evidence  on 
this  head:  Prof.  Broca  ''noticed  the  perforation  in  four  and  • 
"  half  per  cent  of  the  arm-bones  collected  in  the '  Cimetiere  dn 
"  Sud/  at  Paris ;  and  in  the  Grotto  of  Orrony,  the  contents  of 
"  which  are  referred  to  the  Bronze  period,  as  many  as  ^ight 
"  humeri  out  of  thirty-two  were  perforated ;  but  this  extraordi- 
"  nary  proportion,  he  thinks,  might  be  due  to  the  cavern  having 
"  been  a  sort  of  '  family  vault.'  Again,  M.  Dnpont  found  thirty 
'•  per  cent,  of  perforated  bones  in  the  caves  of  the  Valley  of  the 
"  Lesse,  belonging  to  the  Reindeer  period  ;  whilst  M.  Leguay,  in 
"  a  sort  of  dolmen  at  Argenteuil,  observed  twenty -five  per  cent, 
"to  be  perforated;  and  M.  Pruner-Bey  found  twenty-six  per 
"  cent,  in  the  same  condition  in  bones  from  Yaur^al.  Nor  should 
"it  be  left  unnoticed  that  M.  Pruner-Bey  states  that  this  con- 
"  dition  is  common  in  Guanche  skeletons."  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  ancient  races,  in  this  and  several  other  cases,  more 
frequently  present  structures  which  resemble  those  of  the  lower 
animals  than  do  the  modem.  One  chief  cause  seems  to  be  that 
the  ancient  races  stand  somewhat  nearer  in  the  long  line  of 
descent  to  their  remote  animal-like  progenitors. 

In  man,  the  os  coccyx,  together  with  certain  other  vertebwe 
hereafter  to  be  described,  though  functionless  as  a  tail,  plainly 
represent  this  part  in  other  vertebrate  animals.  At  an  early 
embryonic  period  it  is  free,  and  projects  beyond  the  lower 
extremities ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  (Pig.  1.)  of  a  human 
embryo.  Even  after  birth  it  has  been  known,  in  certain  rare 
and  anomalous  cases,'^^  to  form  a  small  external  rudiment  of  a 
tail.  The  os  coccyx  is  short,  usually  including  only  four 
vertcbrsQ,  all  anchylosed  together:   and  these  are  in  a  rudi*- 

*^  Mr.  St.  Georsje  Mivnrt,  *  Trans-         *'  Quatrefages  has  lately  collected 

act.  Phil.  Soc'  1867,  p.  310.  the  evidence  on  this  subject.    *  Revue 

*»  "On  the  Caves  of  Gibraltar,"  des  Cours  Scientifiques,'  1867-1868, 

'Transact.    Internat.    Congress     of  p.  625.     In  1840  Fleischmann  ex- 

Prehist.  Arch.'  Third  Session,  1869,  hibited   a   human  fcetus  bearing  a 

p.   159.     Prof.    Wyman   has  lately  free  tail,  which,  as  is  not  always  the 

•hewn  (Fourth  Annual  Report,  Pea-  case,  included  vertebral  bodies ;  and 

body  Museum,  1871,  p.  20),  that  this  tnis  tail  was  critically  examined  by 

perforation  is  present  in  thirty-one  the  many  anatombts  present  at  the 

per   cent,   of  some  numan  rcmnins  meeting  of  naturalists  at  Erlangen 

from  ancient  mounds  in  the  Wei  tern  (see   Marshall   in   Niederlandischen 

United  States,  and  in  Florida.  It  ArchivfUrZoologie,  December  187 1) 
frequently  ocsurs  in  tt  t  negro. 
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mciitar;  condition,  for  they  consist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
basal  one,  of  the  centrum  alone."  They  are  furnished  with 
8ome  small  muscles ;  one  of  which,  as  I  am  informed  by  Prol 
Turner,  has  been  expressly  described  by  'ITieile  as  a  rudimentary 
repetition  of  the  extensor  of  the  tail,  a  muscle  which  is  no 
largely  deyeloped  in  many  mammals. 

The  spinal  cord  in  man  extends  only  as  far  downwards  as  the 
last  dorsal  or  first  lumbar  vertebra;  but  a  thread-like  struc- 
ture (ihQfilum  terminals)  runs  down  the  axis  of  the  sacral  part 
of  the  spinal  canal,  and  even  along  the  back  of  the  coccygeal 
bones.  The  upper  part  of  this  filament,  as  Prof.  Tumei 
informs  me,  is  undoubtedly  homologous  with  the  spinal  cord  , 
but  the  lower  part  apparently  consists  merely  of  the  pia  mater, 
or  vascular  investing  membrane.  Even  in  this  case  the  os 
coccyx  may  be  said  to  possess  a  veslige  of  so  important  a 
structure  as  the  spinal  cord,  though  no  longer  enclosed  within 
a  bony  canal.  The  following  fact,  for  which  I  am  also  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Turner,  shews  how  closely  the  os  coccyx  corre- 
sponds with  the  true  tail  in  the  lower  animals :  Luschka  has 
recently  discovered  at  the  extremity  of  the  coccygeal  bones  a 
very  peculiar  convoluted  body,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
middle  sacral  artery;  and  this  discovery  led  Krause  and  Meyer 
to  examine  the  tail  of  a  monkey  (Macacus),  and  of  a  cat,  in  both 
of  which  they  found  a  similarly  convoluted  body,  though  not  at 
the  extremity. 

The  reproductive  system  offers  various  rudimentary  struc- 
tures; but  these  differ  in  one  important  respect  from  the 
foregoing  cases.  Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  vestige  of 
a  part  which  does  not  belong  to  the  species  in  an  efficient  state, 
but  with  a  part  efficient  in  the  one  sex,  and  represented  in  the 
other  by  a  mere  rudiment.  Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  of 
such  rudiments  is  as  difficult  to  explain,  on  the  belief  of  the 
separate  creation  of  each  species,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases. 
Hereafter  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  these  rudiments,  and  shall 
shew  that  their  presence  generally  depends  merely  on  inheri- 
tance, that  is,  on  parts  acquired  by  one  sex  having  been 
partially  transmitted  to  the  other.  I  will  in  this  place  only  give 
some  instances  of  such  rudiments.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the 
males  of  all  mammals,  including  man,  rudimentary  mammte 
exist  These  in  several  instances  have  become  well  developed, 
and  have  yielded  a  copious  supply  of  milk.  Their  essential 
identity  in  the  two  sexes  is  likewise  shewn  by  their  occasional 
•ympathetic  enlargement  in  both   during  an   attack  of  the 

••  Owen,  *  On  th-s  N.Uure  of  limbs,'  1849,  p.  114. 
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measles.  The  vesiciUa  prostatica,  which  has  been  obeerred  in 
many  mole  mammals,  is  now  nniyersally  acknowledged  to  bo 
the  homologne  of  the  female  uterus,  together  with  the  con- 
nected passage.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Lenckarfs  able 
description  of  this  organ,  and  his  reasoning,  without  admitting 
the  justness  of  his  conclusion.  This  is  especially  clear  in  the 
case  of  those  mammals  in  which  the  true  female  utema 
bifurcates,  for  in  the  males  of  these  the  vesicula  likewise 
bifurcates.**  Some  other  rudimentary  structures  belonging  to 
the  reproductive  system  might  have  been  here  adduced." 

The  bearing  of  the  three  great  classes  of  facts  now  given  is 
unmistakeable.  But  it  would  be  superfluous  fully  to  recapitulate 
the  line  of  argument  given  in  detail  in  my  '  Origin  of  Species.' 

L"  The  homological  construction  of  the  whole  frame  in  the  members 
of  the  same  class  is  intelligible,  if  we  admit  their  descent  from 
a  common  progenitor,  together  with  their  subsequent  adaptation 
to  diversified  conditions.  On  any  other  view,  the  similarity  of 
)  P(^ttem  between  the  hand  of  a  man  or  monkey,  the  foot  of  a 
'  horse,  the  flipper  of  a  seal,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  &o,,  is  utterly 
..  inexplicable.'*  It  is  no  scientific  explanation  to  assert  that  they 
'  have  all  been  formed  on  the  same  ideal  plan.  With  respect  to 
i  development,  we  can  clearly  understand,  on  the  principle  of 

**  Leackart,   in  Todd's  'Cyclop,  words)  a  mere  metaphysical  prin- 

of  Anat.'  1849-52,  vol.  iv.  p.  1415.  ciple,  namely,  the  preservation  "  in 

In   man    this  organ  is  only  from  "  its  integrity  of  the  niAmmnUan 

three  to  six  lines  in  length,  but,  **  natnre  of  the  animal."    In  only  a 

like    80    many  other   rudimentary  few  cases  does  he  discuss  rudiments, 

parts,  it  is  variable  in  development  and  then  only  those  parts  which  are 

as  well  as  in  other  characters.  partially  rudimentary,  such  as  the 

**  See,  on    this  subject,   Owen,  little  hoofs  of  the  pig  and  ox,  which 

*  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  iii.  do  not  touch  the  ground ;  these  he 

pp.  675,  676,  706.  shews  clearly  to  be  of  service  to  the 

**  Prof.  Bianconi,  in  a  recently  animal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he 
published  work,  illustrated  by  ad-  did  not  consider  such  cases  as  the 
mirable  engravings  (*La  Thebrie  minute  teeth,  which  never  cut 
Darwinienne  et  la  crtotion  dite  in-  through  the  jaw  in  the  ox,  or  the 
dependante,'  1874),  endeavours  to  mamm«  of  male  quadrupeds,  or  the 
show  that  homological  structures,  in  wings  of  certain  beetles,  existing 
the  above  and  other  cases,  can  be  under  the  soldered  wing-covers,  or 
Ailly  explained  on  mechanical  prin-  the  vestiges  of  the  pistil  and  stamens 
ciples,  in  accordance  with  their  uses,  in  various  flowers,  and  many  other 
No  one  has  shewn  so  well,  how  ad-  such  cases.  Although  1  greatly 
mirably  such  structures  are  adapted  admire  Prof.  Bianconi's  work,  yet 
for  their  final  purpose;  and  this  the  belief  now  held  by  most  natural- 
adaptation  can,  as  I  believe,  be  ists  seems  to  me  left  unshaken, 
explained  through  natural  selection,  that  homological  structures  are  in- 
In  considering  the  wuig  of  a  bat,  he  explicable  on  the  principle  of  mert 
lirings  forward  (p.  219)  what  appears  adaptation. 
to    me   (to    use    Auguste  Comte's 
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Tmriftticms  Buperyeimig  at  a  rather  late  embxyonic  period,  and 
being  inherited  at  a  corresponding  period,  how  it  is  that  the 
embryos  of  wonderfully  different  forms  should  still  retain,  more 
&t  less  perfectly^  the  structure  of  their  common  progenitor. 
No  other  explanation  has  ever  been  gi^en  of  the  marvellous  feust 
that  the  embryos  of  a  man,  dog,  seal,  bat,  reptile,  &c.,  can  at  first 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  In  order  to  understand-r 
the  existence  of  rudimentary  organs,  we  have  only  to  suppose  j 
that  a  former  progenitor  possessed  the  parts  in  question  in  a  / 
perfect  state,  and  that  under  changed  habits  of  life  they  became  | 
greatly  reduced,  either  from  simple  disuse,  or  through  the  natural 
selection  of  those  individuals  which  were  least  eucumbered  with 
a  superfluous  part,  aided  by  the  other  means  previously  in>^  ^ 
dicated. 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  man  and 
all  other  vertebrate  animals  have  been  constructed  on  the  same 
general  model,  why  they  pass  through  the  same  early  stages  of 
development,  and  why  they  retain  certain  rudiments  in  common. 
Consequently  we  ought  frankly  to  admit  their  community  of 
descent;  to  take  any  other  view,  is  to  admit  that  our  own 
structure,  and  that  of  all  the  animals  around  us,  is  a  mere  snare 
laid   to  entrap   our  judgment.    This   conclusion   is   greatly 
strengthened,  if  we  look  to  the  members  of  the  whole  animal 
series,  and  consider  the  evidence  derived  from  their  afi^ties 
or    classification,  their  geographical    distribution    and  geolo-  / 
gical  succession.    It  is  only  our  natural  prejudice,  and  that  1  ' 
arrc^nce  which  made  our  forefathers  declare  that  they  were  I  ' 
descended  from  demi-gods,  which  leads  us  to  demur  to  this  '^ 
conclusion.    But  the  time  will  before  long  come,  when  it  will  be 
thought  wonderful  that  naturalists,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  comparative  structure  and  development  of  man,  and 
other  mammals,  should  have  believed  that  each  was  the  work 
of  a  separate  act  of  creaticm. 
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Ok  thb  Mam«xb  ov  Dxyelopment  or  Mak  fbom  bomb 
Lower  Form. 

ITariability  of  body  and  mind  in  man— Inheritnnt  e — Causes  of  rariabili^y 
—Laws  of  variation  the  same  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals — Dii'ect 
action  of  the  conditions  of  life — Effects  of  the  increased  use  and  disuse 
of  parts — Arrested  development — Reversion — Correlated  variation — 
Kate  of  increase — Checks  to  increase — Natural  selection — Man  the  most 
dominnnt  animal  in  the  world — Importance  of  his  corporeal  structure — 
Tlie  causes  which  have  led  to  his  becoming  erect — Consequent  changes 
of  structure — Decrease  in  size  of  the  canine  teeth — Increased  size  and 
altered  shape  of  the  skull — Nakedness — Absence  of  a  tail — Defenceless 
condition  of  man. 

It  is  manifest  that  man  is  now  subject  to  much  variability. 
No  two  individuals  of  the  same  race  are  quite  alike.  We  may 
compare  millions  of  faces,  and  each  will  bo  distinct.  There  is 
an  equally  great  amount  of  diversity  in  the  proportions  and 
dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body ;  the  length  of  the 
legs  being  one  of  the  most  variable  points.*  Although  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world  an  elongated  skull,  and  in  other  quarters 
a  short  skull  prevails,  yet  there  is  great  diversity  of  shape  even 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  race,  as  with  the  aborigines  of 
America  and  South  Australia — the  latter  a  race  "probably as 
"  pure  and  homogeneous  in  blood,  customs,  and  language  as  any 
"  in  existence  '* — ^and  even  with  the  inhabitants  of  so  confined 
an  ai'ea  as  the  Sandwich  Islands.^  An  eminent  dentist  assures* 
me  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  diversity  in  the  teeth  as  in  the 
features.  The  chief  arteries  so  frequently  run  in  abnormal 
courses,  that  it  has  been  found  useful  for  surgical  purposes  it% 
calculate  from  1040  corpses  how  often  each  course  prevails.* 
The  muscles  are  eminently  variable;  thus  those  of  the  foot 
were  found  by  Prof.  Turner*  not  to  be  strictly  alike  in  any  two 
out  of  fifty  bodies ;  and  in  some  the  deviations  were  considerable. 

*  *  Investigations  in  Military  and  Huxley,  in  Lyell's  *  Antiquity  of 
Anthropolog.  Statistics  of  American  Man,'  1863,  p.  87.  On  the  Sand- 
Soldiers/  by  B.  A.  Gould,  1869,  p.  wich  Islanders,  Prof.  J.  Wyman, 
256.  *  Observat jous    on  Crania,'  Bo&toa, 

*  With  respect  to   the  ** Cranial  1868,  p.  18. 

forms  of  the  American  aborigines,"  •  'Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,'  by 

see    Dr.   Aitken   Meigs    in    *  Proc.  R.  Quain.     Preface,  vol.  i.  1844. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci/  Philadelphia,  May,  *  *  Transact.    Royal    Soc.     Edin 

1868.       On    the    Austi  iilians,     lee  burgh,'  vol.  xiiv.  pp.  175,  189. 
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He  adds,  that  the  power  of  i)erforming  the  appropriate  moye> 
ments  must  have  been  modified  in  accordance  with  the  several 
deviations.  Mr.  J.  Wood  has  recorded*  the  occurrence  of  295 
mtiscnlar  variations  in  thirty-six  subjects,  and  in  another  set  of 
the  same  number  no  less  than  558  variations,  those  occurring  on 
both  sides  of  the  body  being  only  reckoned  as  one.  In  the  last 
set,  not  one  body  out  of  the  thirty-six  was  "found  totally 
"  wanting  in  departures  from  the  standard  descriptions  of  the 
•'  muscular  system  given  in  anatomical  text  books."  A  single 
body  presented  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty-five  distinct 
abnormalities.  The  same  mutecle  sometimes  varies  in  many 
ways:  thus  Frof.  Macalister  describes*  no  less  than  twenty 
distinct  variations  in  the  j^lmari^  cKcessorius. 

The  famous  old  anatomist,  Wolfif,^  insists  that  the  internal 
viscera  are  more  variable  than  the  external  parts:  Nvllapartl- 
eula  est  qum  non  aliter  et  cditer  in  aliU  se  haheat  hominibus.  He 
has  even  written  a  treatise  on  the  choice  of  typical  examples  of 
the  viscera  for  representation.  A  discussion  on  the  beau-ideal 
of  the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  &c.,  as  of  the  human  face  divine, 
sounds  strange  in  our  ears. 

The  variability  or  diversity  of  the  mental  faculties  in  men  of 
the  same  race,  not  to  mention  the  greater  differences  between 
the  men  of  distinct  races,  is  so  notorious  that  not  a  word  need 
here  be  said.  So  it  is  with  the  lower  animals.  All  who  have 
had  charge  of  menageries  admit  this  fact,  and  we  see  it  plainly 
in  our  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals.  Brehm  especially 
insists  that  each  individual  monkey  of  those  which  he  kept  tame 
in  Africa  had  its  own  peculiar  disposition  and  temper :  he  men- 
tions one  baboon  remarkable  for  its  high  intelligence ;  and  the 
keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  pointed  out  to  me  a  monkey, 
belonging  to  the  New  World  division,  equally  remarkable  for 
intelligence.  Bengger,  also,  insists  on  the  diversity  in  the 
various  mental  characters  of  the  monkeys  of  the  same  species; 
which  he  kept  in  Paraguay;  and  this  diversity,  as  he  adds,  isi 
partly  innate,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  or  educated.^ 

I  have  elsewhere*  so  fully  discussed  the  subject  of  Inheritance, 
that  I  need  here  add  hardly  anything.    A  greater  number  of 
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»  *Pioo.  Royal  Soc/  1867,  p. 
M4 ;  also  1 868,  pp.  483, 524.  There 
»  a  previous  paper,  1866,  p.  229. 

•  *Proc.  R.  Irish  Academy,'  v 
L  1868,  p.  141. 

»  *Act.  Acad.  St.  PetersbMf,' 
1778,  part  ii.  f.  ill 


'  vol. 


•  Brehm,  *Thierleben,*  B.  i.  s. 
58,  87.  Rengger,  *  Saugethiei'e  vcn 
Paraguay,'  s,  57. 

•  *  Variation  of  Animals  an<< 
Plants  under  Di»mestication,'  vo' 
a.  chap.  lii. 
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&ciB  haye  been  collected  with  respect  to  the  tmumussion  of  the 
most  trifling,  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  characters  in 
man,  than  in  any  of  the  lower  animals;  though  the  facts  are 
copious  enongh  with  respect  to  the  latter.  So  in  regard  to 
mental  qualities,  their  transmission  is  manifest  in  our  dogs, 
horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  Besides  special  tastes  and 
habits,  general  intelligence,  courage,  bad  and  good  temper,  &c., 
are  certainly  transmitted.  With  man  we  see  similar  facts  in 
almost  every  family;  and  we  now  know,  through  the  admirable 
labours  of  Mr.  Gal  ton,^  that  genius  which  implies  a  wonderfully 
complex  combination  of  high  faculties,  tends  to  be  inherited; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  certain  that  insanity  and  deteri- 
orated mental  powers  likewise  run  in  families. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  variability,  we  are  in  all  cases 
very  ignorant;  but  we  can  see  that  in  man  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  they  stand  in  some  relation  to  the  conditions  to  which 
each  species  has  been  exposed,  during  several  generations. 
Domesticated  animals  vary  more  than  those  in  a  state  of  nature; 
and  this  is  apparently  due  to  the  diversified  and  changing  nature 
of  the  conditions  to  which  thoy  have  been  subjected.  In  this 
respect  the  different  races  of  man  resemble  domesticated  animals, 
and  so  do  the  individuals  of  the  same  race,  when  inhabiting  a 
very  wide  area,  like  that  of  America.  We  see  the  influence  of 
diversified  conditions  in  the  more  civilised  nations ;  for  the 
members  belonging  to  different  grades  of  rank,  and  following 
ditTerent  occupations,  present  a  greater  range  of  character  than 
do  the  members  of  barbarous  nations.  But  the  uniformity  of 
savages  has  often  been  exaggerated,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly 
be  said  to  exist."  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  speak  of  man, 
even  if  we  look  only  to  the  conditions  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed,  as  "  far  more  domesticated  ""  than  any  other  animal. 
Some  savage  races,  such  as  the  Australians,  are  not  exposed  to 
more  diversified  conditions  than  are  many  species  which  have 
a  wide  range.  In  another  and  much  more  important  respect, 
man  differs  widely  from  any  strictly  domesticated  animal;  for 
his  breeding  has  never  long  been  controlled,  either  by  methodical 
or  unconscious  selection.    Ko  race  or  body  of  men  has  been  so 

^<*  *  Hereditary    Genins :    an    In-  **  man  had  an  oval  risa^  with  fin» 

qiiiry  into    itfl    Laws    and    Conse-  '*  features,  and    another  wad   quite 

qiiences,'  1869.  "  Mongolian    in    breadth   and   pro 

•*  Mr.  Bates  remarks  (* The  Natu-  "  mincnce  of  cheek,  spread  of  nos 

ralist  on  the  Amazons,*  1863.  vol.  ii.  **  trils,  and  obliquity  of  eyea." 
p.  159),  with  respect  to  the  Indians         ^'  Blumenbach,  ^Treatisaa  on  An- 

ef  the  same  South  American  tribe,  thropolog.'  Eng.  tranalat.,  1865,  p. 

**  no  two  of  them  were  at  all  similar  205. 
**  in  the  shape  of  the  h«ad ;   odip 
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oompletely  snbjagaied  by  other  men,  as  that  certain  individuals 
flhonld  be  preeerved,  and  thus  onoonsciously  selected,  from  some- 
how  excelling  in  ntility  to  their  masters.  Nor  have  certain 
male  and  female  individuals  been  intentionally  picked  out  and 
matched,  except  in  the  well-known  case  of  the  Prussian  grena- 
diers ;  and  in  this  case  man  obeyed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  law  of  methodical  selection ;  for  it  is  asserted  that 
many  tali  men  were  reared  in  the  villages  inhabited  by  the 
grenadiers  and  their  tall  wives.  In  Sparta,  also,  a  form  of  selec- 
tion was  followed,  for  it  was  enacted  that  all  children  should  be 
examined  shortly  after  birth;  the  well-formed  and  vigorous 
being  preserved,  the  others  left  to  perish.*' 

If  we  consider  all  the  races  of  man  as  forming  a  single  species, 
his  range  is  enormous ;  but  some  separate  races,  as  the  Americans 
and  Polynesians,  have  very  wide  ranges.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  that  widely-ranging  species  are  much  more  variable  than 
species  with  restricted  ranges ;  and  the  variability  of  man  may 
with  more  truth  be  compared  with  that  of  widely-ranging  species, 
than  with  that  of  domesticated  animals. 

Not  only  does  variability  appear  to  be  induced  in  man  and    / 
the  lower  animals  by  the  same  general  causes,  but  in  both  the  ^ 
same  parts  of  the  body  are  affected  in  a  closely  analogous 
manner.    This,  has  been  proved  in  such  full  detail  by  Godron  and 

*•  Mitford's  'History  of  Greece/  vigour  of  their  children.    The  Gre- 

▼ol.  i.  p.  282.     It  apfMsars  also  from  cian  poet,  The<^Qis,  who  lived  550 

II  passage  in  Xenophon's  'Mernora-  B.C.,    clearly    saw   how    important 

bilia,'  B.  ii.  4  (to  which  my  atten-  selection,  if  carefully  applied,  would 

tion  has  been   called   by  the   Rev.  be  tor  the  improvement  of  mankind. 

J.  K.  Hoare),   that  it  was  a   well  He  saw,  likewise,  that  wealth  often 

recognised  principle  with  the  Greeks,  checks   the  proper  action  of  sexuAl 

•hat  men  ought  to  select  their  wives  selection.     Ue  thus  writes : 
■ith    ft  view   to    the  health  and 

**  With  kine  and  horses,  Kurnus  !  we  ])roceed 
By  reasonable  rules,  and  choose  a  breed 
For  profit  and  increase,  at  any  price ; 
Of  a  sound  stock,  without  defect  or  vice. 
But,  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make, 
The  price  is  everything:  for  raouey's  sake, 
Men  marry:  women  are  in  marriage  given  ; 
The  churl  or  ruffian,  that  in  wealth  han  thriven. 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race : 
Thus  everything  is  mix'd,  noble  and  base  I 
If  then  in  outward  manner,  form,  and  mind. 
Ton  find  us  a  degraded,  motley  kind. 
Wonder  no  more,  my  friend  I  the  cause  is  plain. 
And  to  lament  the  consequence  is  vain." 
(The  Works  cf  J.  Hookham  Frere,  vol.  U.  1872,  p.  334.) 
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Qtiatrefages,  that  I  need  here  only  refer  to  their  works.^^  Hon- 
fitrofiitieB,  which  graduate  into  slight  variations,  are  likewise  so 
similar  in  man  and  the  lower  animals,  that  the  same  classification 
and  the  same  terms  can  be  nsed  for  both,  as  has  been  shewn  by 
Isidore  Geofl&roy  St-Hilaire."  In  my  work  on  the  yariation  of 
domestic  animals,  I  have  attempted  to  arrange  in  a  rude  &8hion 
the  laws  of  yariation  under  the  following  heads : — The  direct  and 
definite  action  of  changed  conditions,  as  exhibited  by  all  or  nearly 
all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  varying  in  the  same  mannex 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  efiecte  of  the  long-continued 
use  or  disuse  of  parts.  The  cohesion  of  homologous  parts.  The 
variability  of  multiple  parts.  Compen^^ation  of  growth ;  but  of 
this  law  I  have  found  no  good  instance  in  the  case  of  man.  The 
effects  of  the  mechanical  pressure  of  one  part  on  another ;  as  ot 
the  pelvis  on  the  cranium  of  the  infant  in  the  womb.  Arrests  of 
development,  leading  to  the  diminution  or  suppression  of  parts. 
The  reappearance  of  long-lost  characters  through  reversion. 
And  lastly,  correlated  variation.  All  these  so-called  laws  apply 
equally  to  man  and  the  lower  animals ;  and  most  of  them  even 
to  plants.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  discuss  all  of  them  ;'* 
but  several  are  so  important,  that  they  must  be  treated  at  con- 
siderable length. 

The  direct  and  dtfinite  action  of  changed  conditions. — This  is  a 
most  perplexing  subject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  changed  con- 
ditions produce  some,  and  occasionally  a  considerable  effect,  on 
organisms  of  all  kinds ;  and  it  seems  at  first  probable  that  if 
sufficient  time  were  allowed  this  would  be  the  invariable  result. 
But  1  have  failed  to  obtain  clear  evidence  in  favour  of  this  con- 
clusion ;  and  valid  reasons  may  be  urged  on  the  other  side,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  innumerable  structures  are  concerned,  which 
are  adapted  for  special  ends.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  changed  conditions  induce  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of 
fluctuatiDg  variability,  by  which  the  whole  orgauisati m  is  rend- 
ered in  some  degree  plastic. 

In  the  United  States,  alx)ve  1,000,000  soldiers,  who  served  in 
the  late  war,  were  measured,  and  the  States  in  which  they  were 

M  Godrou,   *De    TEspiice,'   1859,  »•  I   have    fully   discussed   these 

torn.  ii.  livre  3.    Quatrefages,  *  Unite  laws  in  ray  *  Variation  of  Animals 

de   TEspfece  Huinaine/  186L.     Also  and    Plants    under   DomesticatioDf* 

Lectures  on  Antbropolony,  given  in  vol.  ii.  chap.  xxii.  and  xxiii.     M.  J. 

the  *  Revue  des  Cours  Scientifiques,'  P.  Durnnd   has  lat«ly  (1868)  pub- 

1866-1868.  lished   a   valuable   essay  *Dc    Tin- 

**  *  Hist.  G^n.  et  Part,  des  Ano-  fluence  des  Milieux,*  &c.     He  lays 

malies  de  rOrgnnisation/  m  tnrce  much  stress,  in  the  ease  of  plants,  on 

folcjiiea,  torn.  i.  1832.  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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bom  and  reared  were  recorded.^^  From  this  astonishing  nomber 
of  observations  it  is  proved  that  local  influences  of  some  kind 
act  directly  on  stature;  and  we  fiirther  learn  that  "the  State 
"  where  the  physical  growth  has  in  greut  measure  taken  place, 
"  and  the  State  of  birth,  which  indicates  the  ancestry,  seem  to 
"  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the  stature."  For  instance,  it  is 
established, ''  that  residence  in  the  Western  States,  during  the 
"  years  of  growth,  tends  to  produce  increase  of  stature."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  with  sailors,  their  life  delays  growth, 
as  shewn  "  by  the  great  difference  between  the  statures  of  soldiers 
"  and  sailors  at  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  years."  Mr.  B. 
A.  Gould  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  thus  act  on  stature ;  but  he  arrived  only  at  negative  results, 
namely,  that  they  did  not  relate  to  climate,  the  elevation  of  the 
land,  soil,  nor  even  "  in  any  controlling  degree  "  to  the  abundance 
or  the  need  of  the  comforts  of  life.  This  latter  conclusion  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  arrived  at  by  Yillerme,  from  the  statistics 
of  the  height  of  the  conscripts  in  different  parts  of  France.  When 
we  compare  the  differences  in  stature  between  the  Polynesian 
chiefs  and  the  lower  orders  within  the  same  islands,  or  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fertile  volcanic  and  low  barren  coral  islands 
of  the  same  ocean,^"  or  again  between  the  Fuegians  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  their  country,  where  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence are  very  different,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  better  food  and  greater  comfort  do  influence  stature. 
But  the  preceding  statements  shew  how  difficult  it  is  to  arrive 
at  any  precise  result  Dr.  Beddoe  has  lately  proved  that,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  residence  in  towns  and  certain  occupa- 
tions have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  height;  and  he  infers  that 
the  result  is  to  a  certain  extent  inherited,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
in  the  United  8tates.  Dr.  Beddoe  further  believes  that  wherever 
a  "  race  attains  its  maximum  of  physical  development,  it  rises 
"  highest  in  energy  and  moral  vigour."  ^* 

Whether  external  conditions  produce  any  other  direct  effect 
on  man  is  not  known.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  dif-» 
ferences  of  climate  would  have  had  a  marked  influence,  in  as  much 
as  the  lungs  and  kidneys  are  brought  into  activity  imder  a  low 

"  •  iDvestigatioQs  in  Military  and  289.     There   is   also  a  remarkable 

Anthrop.  Statistics,'  &c.   1869,   by  diti'erence    in    appearance    between 

B.  A.  (Jould,  p.  93,  107,  126,  131,  the  closely-allied  Hindoos  inhabiting 

]  34.  the  Upper  Ganges  and  Bengal ;  sec 

"  For  the  Polvi^esianfl,  see  Prich-  Elphinstone's  *  History  of  India,'  vol. 

■rd's  *  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,'  i.  p.  324. 

vol.  T.    1847,   p.    145,   283.     Also  •»  *  Memoirs,    Anthropolog.    Soc 

GodroD,   *  De   PEsptee/  torn.  ii.  p.  vol.  iii.  1867-69,  pp.  561,  565,  567. 
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tomperatnre,  and  the  liver  and  skin  under  a  high  one."  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  hair  were  determined  by  light  or  heat ;  and  although  it 
can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  effect  is  thus  produced,  almost 
all  observers  now  agree  that  the  eflfect  has  been  very  small,  even 
after  exposure  during  many  ages.  But  this  subject  will  be  more 
properly  discussed  when  we  treat  of  the  different  races  of  man- 
kind. With  our  domestic  animals  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  cold  and  damp  directly  affect  the  growth  of  the 
hair ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  on  this  head  in  the 
case  of  man. 

EffecU  of  the  ificrtctsed  Ui^e  and  Disuse  of  Partn. — ^It  is  well 
known  that  use  strengthens  the  muscles  in  the  individual,  and 
complete  disuse,  or  the  destruction  of  the  proper  nerve)  weakens 
them.  When  the  eye  is  destroyed,  the  optic  nerve  often  becomes 
atrophied.  When  an  artery  is  tied,  the  lateral  channels  increase 
not  only  in  diameter,  but  in  the  thickness  and  strongth  of  their 
coats.  When  one  kidney  ceases  to  act  from  disease,  the  other 
increases  in  size,  and  does  double  work.  Bones  increase  not 
only  in  thickness,  but  in  length,  from  carrying  a  greater  weight." 
Different  occupations,  habitually  followed,  lead  to  changed 
proportions  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  United  States  Commission  **  that  the  legs  of  the  sailors 
employed  in  the  late  war  were  longer  by  0*217  of  an  inch  than 
those  of  the  soldiers,  though  the  sailors  were  on  an  average 
shorter  men ;  whilst  their  arms  were  shorter  by  1  09  of  an  inch, 
and  therefore,  out  of  proportion,  shorter  in  relation  to  their 
lesser  height.  This  shortness  of  the  arms  is  apparently  due  to 
tlieir  greater  use,  and  is  an  unexpected  result:  but  sailors 
chiefly  use  their  arms  in  pulling,  and  not  in  supporting  weights. 
With  sailors,  the  girth  of  the  neck  and  the  depth  of  the  instep 
are  greater,  whilst  the  circumference  of  the  chest,  waist,  and 
hips  is  less,  than  in  soldiers. 

[Whether  the  several  foregoiDg  modifications  would  become 
hereditary,  if  the  same  habits  of  life  were  followed  during  many 
generations,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probable.  Bengger "  attri 
bates  the  thin  legs  and  thick  arms  of  the  Fayaguas  Indians  to 

**•  Dr.    Brakenridge,   *  Theory    of  Dr.   Jaesjer,   "Ueber    dns    I&ngen- 

Diftthesis,*  *  Medical  Times,*  June  19  wachsthum    der   Knochen,"  *JeDa- 

and  July  17,  1869.  ischen  Zeitschrift,'  B.  v.  Heft  I 

*>  I  have   given  authoriti«?s   feir         ■■  *  Investigations/  &c.     B7  x>.  a, 

these    several    statements    in    my  Gould,  18C9,  p.  288. 
'Variation   of  Animals   under  Do-         »■   * Siiugethiere   voa    P^raguav 

mestication,'  vol.   ii.   \v^  297-300.  1830,  s.  4. 
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rac^^dre  generations  haying  passed  nearly  their  whole  lires  in 
canpes,  with  their  lower  extremities  motionless.  Other  writers 
have  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  in  analogous  cases.  According 
to  Granz,^  who  liyed  for  a  long  time  with  the  Esquimaux, "  the 
"  natives  believe  that  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  seal-catching 
"  (their  highest  art  and  virtue)  is  hereditary ;  there  is  really 
^  something  in  it,  for  the  son  of  a  celebrated  seal-catcher  will 
"  distinguish  himself,  though  he  lost  his  father  in  childhood." 
But  in  this  case  it  is  mental  aptitude,  quite  as  much  as  bodily 
Btruotuie,  which  appears  to  be  inherited.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  hands  of  English  labourers  are  at  birth  larger  than  those  of 
the  gentry.^  From  the  correlation  which  exists,  at  least  in 
some  cases,^  between  the  developm«jnt  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  jaws,  it  is  possible  that  in  those  classes  which  do  not  labour 
much  with  their  hands  and  feet,  the  jaws  would  be  reduced  in 
size  from  this  cause.  That  they  are  generally  smaller  in  refined 
and  civilised  men  than  in  hard-working  men  or  savages,  is  certain. 
But  with  savages,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ^  has  remarked,  the 
greater  use  of  the  jaws  in  chewing  coarse,  uncooked  food,  would 
act  in  a  direct  manner  on  the  masticatory  muscles,  and  on  the 
bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  In  infants,  long  before  birth, 
the  skin  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  is  thicker  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body;^  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  due 
to  the  inherited  effects  of  pressure  during  a  long  series  of 
generations. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one  that  watchmakers  and  engravers 
are  liable  to  be  short-sighted,  whilst  men  living  much  out  of 
doors,  and  especially  savages,  are  generally  long-sighted.^  Short- 
sight  and  long-sight  certainly  tend  to  be  inherited."  The 
inferiority  of  Europeans,  in  comparison  with  savages,  in  eye- 
sight and  in  the  other  senses,  is  no  doubt  the  accumulated  and 
transmitted  effect  of  lessened  use  during  many  generations ;  for 
Rengger*^  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  observed  Europeans, 

■*  'History  of  Greenland,'   Eng.  ('Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  of 

translat.  1767,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  the  Rebellion/  1869,   p.  530),   ha« 

**  '  Intermarriaee.'       By     Alex,  proved  this  to  bo  the  ca«e ;  and  he 

Walker,  1838,  p.  377.  accounts    for   it    by  the    ordinary 

**  *  The    YariatioQ    of    Animals  range  of  vision  in  sailors  being  **  re- 

vsder  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  17^).  *'  &tricted  to  the  length  of  the  vessel 

**  *  Principles  of  Biology,*  vol.  i.  **  and  the  height  of  the  masts." 

ju455.  '•  *The    Variation    of    Animals 

••  Paget,  *  Jjectores   on   Surgical  under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

I^thology,'  vol.  ii.  1853,  p.  209.  »»  *  Siiugethiere    von    Paraguay,* 

'*  It   is    d   singular    and    unex-  s.  8, 10.     1  have  had  good  opportuni- 

Dected  fact  that  sailors  are  inferior  ties  for  observmg  the  extraordinary 

to  landsmen  in  their  mean  distance  power  of  eyesight  in  the  Faegiaaa. 

•f  distinct  vision.    Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  See  also  Lawrence  (*  Lectures   m 
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who  had  been  brought  up  and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  the 
wild  Indians,  who  nevertheless  did  not  eqnal  tbem  in  the  sharp- 
ness of  their  senses.  The  same  naturalist  observes  that  the 
cavities  in  the  skull  for  the  reception  of  the  several  sense-organs 
are  larger  in  the  American  aborigines  than  in  Europeans ;  and 
this  prol)ably  indicates  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  organs  themselves.  Blumenbach  has  also  remarked 
on  the  lai^ge  size  of  the  nasal  cavities  in  the  skulls  of  the 
American  aborigines,  and  connects  this  fact  with  their  remarkably 
acute  power  of  smell.  The  Mongolians  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
Asia,  according  to  Pallas,  have  wonderfully  perfect  senses ;  and 
Prichard  believes  that  the  great  breadth  of  their  skulls  across 
the  zygomas  follows  from  their  highly-developed  sense-organs.** 
The  Quechua  Indians  inhabit  the  lofty  plateaux  of  Peru ;  and 
Alcide  d'Orbigny  states**  that^  from  continually  breathing  a 
highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  they  have  acquired  chests  and  lungs 
of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  cells,  also,  of  the  lungs  are 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  in  Europeans.  These  observa- 
tions have  been  doubted ;  but  Mr.  D.  Forbes  carefully  measured 
many  Aymaras,  an  allied  race,  living  at  the  height  of  between 
10,000  and  15,000  feet;  and  he  informs  me**  that  they 
differ  conspicuously  from  the  men  of  all  other  races  seen  by  him 
in  the  circumference  and  length  of  their  bodies.  In  his  table  of 
measurements,  the  stature  of  each  man  is  taken  at  1000,  and  the 
other  measurements  are  reduced  to  this  standard.  It  is  here 
seen  that  the  extended  arms  of  the  Aymaras  are  shorter  than 
those  of  Europeans,  and  much  shorter  than  those  of  Negroes. 
The  legs  are  likewise  shorter ;  and  they  present  this  remarkable 
peculiarity,  that  in  every  Aymara  measured,  the  femur  is  actually 
shorter  than  the  tibia.  On  an  average,  the  length  of  the  femiu- 
to  that  of  the  tibia  is  as  211  to  252;  whilst  in  two  Europeans, 
measured  at  the  same  time,  the  femora  to  the  tibiae  were  as  244 
to  230;  and  in  three  Negroes  as  258  to  241.  The  humenur  is 
likewise  shorter  relatively  to  the  forearm.  This  shortening  of 
that  part  of  the  limb  which  is  nearest  to  the  body,  appears  to  be, 
as  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Forbes,  a  case  of  compensation  in 


Physiology,'  &c.,  1822,  p.  404)  on  bach,  vol.  i.  1851,  p.  311;  for  the 

this  same  subject.  M.  Giraud-Tculon  statement  by  Pallas,  vol.  iv.  1844, 

has  recently  collected  (*  Revue  des  p.  407. 

Cours  Scieutifiques/  1870,  p.  625)  »•  Quoted  by  Prichard,  'B*. 
a  large  and  valuable  body  of  evidence  searches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of  Mas- 
proving  that  the  cause  of  short-  kinc/  vol.  v.  p.  463. 
sight,  **'Ce^  U  travail  assidu,  de  •*  Mr.  Forbes'  valuable  paper  i» 
pria."  now  published  in  the  *  Journal  of 
•■  Prichard,  *  Phys.  Hist,  of  Man-  the  Ethnological  Sec.  of  Londoa,' 
kind/  on  the  anthoritr  of  Blumen-  new  Miries,  vol.  iL  1870,  p.  193. 
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lelatian  with  the  greatly  increased  length  of  the  tmnk.  The 
Aymaras  present  some  other  singular  points  of  stractnre,  for 
instance,  the  very  small  projection  of  the  he^. 

These  men  are  so  thoroughly  acclimatised  to  their  cold  and 
lofty  ahode,  that  when  formerly  carried  down  by  the  Spaniards 
to  the  low  eastern  plains,  and  when  now  tempted  down  by  high 
wages  to  the  gold-washings,  they  suffer  a  frightful  rate  of  mor- 
tality. Nevertheless  Mr.  Forbes  found  a  few  pure  families 
which  had  surviyed  during  two  generations :  and  he  obserred  that 
they  still  inherited  their  characteristic  peculiarities.  But  it  was 
manifest,  even  without  measurement,  that  these  pecaliarities 
had  all  decreased ;  and  on  measurement,  their  bodies  were  found 
not  to  be  so  much  elongated  as  those  of  the  men  on  the  high 
plateau ;  whilst  their  femora  had  become  somewhat  lengthened, 
as  had  their  tibiie,  although  in  a  less  degree.  The  actual 
measurements  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Mr.  Forbes's  memoir. 
From  these  observations,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
residence  during  many  geoerations  at  a  great  elevation  tends, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  induce  inherited  modifications 
in  the  proportions  of  the  body." 

Although  man  may  not  have  been  much  modified  during 
the  latter  stages  of  his  existence  through  the  increased  or  de- 
creased use  of  ports,  the  fiswts  now  given  shew  that  his  liability  in 
this  respect  has  not  been  lost ;  and  we  positively  know  that  the 
same  law  holds  good  with  the  lower  animals.  Consequently  we 
may  infer  that  when  at  a  remote  epoch  the  progenitors  of  man 
were  in  a  transitional  state,  and  were  changing  from  quadrupeds 
into  bipeds,  natural  selection  would  probably  have  been  greatly  | 
aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  or  diminished  use  J 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  body. 

ArrwU  <f  Development, — There  is  a  difference  between  arrested 
development  and  arrested  growth,  for  parts  in  the  former  state 
continue  to  grow  whilst  still  retaining  their  early  condition. 
Various  monstrosities  come  under  this  head ;  and  some,  as  a 
cleft-palate,  are  known  to  be  occasionally  inherited.  It  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose  torefei  to  the  arrested  brain-development 
of  microcephalous  idiots,  as  described  in  Vogt's  memoir."* 
Their  skulls  are  smaller,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
are  less  complex  than  in  normal  men.    The  frontal  sinus,  or  the 

"  Dr.  Wilckeos  (*  Laodwirth-  regions,  \.Art  th«ir  frames  modified. 
schAft.  Wochenblatt,'  No.  10,  1869)         ^  *  Memoire    sur     les    Microo4* 

has  lately  published  an   interesting  phales,'  1867,  pp.  50,  125,  169,  171, 

Sssay  shewing  how  domeeiio  ani-  184-198. 
SMkli*  which   live  in    monntainons 
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^ • 

piojeotioii  over  the  eye-brows,  is  largely  developed,  and  the  jswi 
are  prognathoas  to  an  **effrayani"  degree*  so  that  these  idiots 
somewhat  resemble  the  lower  types  of  mankind.  Their  in- 
telligence, and  most  of  their  mental  faculties,  are  extremely 
feebla  They  cannot  acquire  the  power  of  speech,  and  are 
wholly  incapable  of  prolonged  attention,  but  are  much  given  to 
imitation.  They  are  strong  and  remarkably  active,  continually 
gamboling  and  jumping  about,  and  making  grimaces.  They 
offcen  ascend  stairs  on  all-fours;  and  are  curiously  fond  of 
climbing  up  furniture  or  trees.  "We  are  thus  reminded  of  the 
delight  shewn  by  almost  all  boys  in  climbing  trees;  and  this 
again  reminds  us  how  lambs  and  kids,  originally  alpine  animals, 
delight  to  &isk  on  any  hillock,  however  small.  Idiots  also 
resemble  the  lower  animals  in  some  other  respects;  thus  several 
cases  are  recorded  of  thoir  carefully  smelling  every  mouthful  of 
food  before  eating  it.  One  idiot  is  described  as  often  using  his 
mouth  in  aid  of  lus  hands,  whilst  hunting  for  lice.  They  are 
often  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  have  no  sense  of  decency ;  and 
several  cases  have  been  published  of  their  bodies  being  re- 
markably hairy." 

Reversion. — ^Many  of  the  cases  to  be  here  given,  might  have 
been  introduced  under  the  last  heading.  When  a  structure 
is  arrested  in  its  development,  but  still  continues  growing, 
until  it  closely  resembles  a  corresponding  structure  in  some 
lower  and  adult  member  of  the  same  group,  it  may  in  one  sense 
be  considered  as  a  case  of  reversion.  The  lower  members  in  a 
group  give  us  some  idea  how  the  common  pn^enitor  was 
probably  constructed;  and  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a  complex 
part,  arrested  at  an  early  phase  of  embryonic  development,  should 
go  on  growing  so  as  ultimately  to  perform  its  proper  function, 
unless  it  had  acquired  such  power  during  some  earlier  state  of 
existence,  when  the  present  exceptional  or  arrested  structure 
was  normal.  The  simple  brain  of  a  microcephalous  idiot,  in  as 
far  as  it  resembles  that  of  an  ape,  may  in  this  sense  be  said  to 
oflEer  a  case  of  reversion.^    There  are  other  cases  which  come 

^  Prof.   Lavcock    sums    up    the  pp.  46-51.     Pinel  has  also  given  a 

character   of   brute-like    idiots   by  striking    case   of   hairiness    in    an 

calling  them  iheroid;  'Journal   of  idiot. 

Menta.  Science/  July   1863.     Dr.  *■  In  mj  *  Variation  of  Animals 

Scott  (*  Th<  Deaf  and  Dumb,*  2nd  under  Domestication  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  57), 

edit.,   1870,  p    10)  has  often  ob-  I  attributed  the  not  very  rare  cases 

served  the  imbecilt  smelling  their  of  supernumerary  mamm»  in  women 

food.    See,   on    inis  same  subject,  to  reversion.     I  was  led  to  this  as  a 

and  on  the  hairmess  of  idiots,  Dr.  probable  conclusion,  by  the  additional 

Maudsley,  'Bodr  and  Mind,'  1870,  mamma    being    generallr    placed 
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more  strictly  tmder  our  preeent  head  of  toTersion.    Gertain 
stroctnreB,  regularly  occurring  in  the  lower  members  of  the  group 


Bymmetrically  on  the  breast ;  and 
more  especiidly  from  one  case,  in 
which  a  single  e£Bcient  mamma 
oecnrred  in  the  inguinal  region  of 
a  woman,  the  danghter  of  another 
woman  with  supei-numerary  mam- 
mse.  But  I  now  find  (see,  for  in- 
stance, Pro£  Preyer,  *  Dcr  Kampf 
um  das  Dasein,'  1859,  s.  46)  that 
mammm  erraUeoB  occur  in  other 
situations,  as  on  the  back,  in  the 
armpit,  and  on  the  thigh;  the 
mammas  in  this  latter  instance 
having  given  so  much  milk  that  the 
child  was  thus  nourished.  The  pro- 
bability that  the  additional  mammas 
are  due  to  reversion  is  thus  much 
weakened ;  nevertheless  it  still 
seems  to  me  probable,  because  two 
pairs  are  often  found  symmetrically 
on  the  breast ;  and  of  this  I  myself 
hare  reoeired  information  in  several 
cases.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
Lemurs  normally  have  two  pairs  of 
mammas  on  the  breast.  Five  cases 
have  been  recorded  of  the  presence 
of  more  than  a  pair  of  mammas  (of 
course  radimentary)  in  the  male 
sex  of  mankind ;  see  '  Journal  of 
Anat.  and  Physiology,*  1872,  p.  66, 
for  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Handyside, 
in  which  two  brothers  exhibited 
this  peculiarity ;  see  also  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Bartels  in  *  Reichert's  and  dn 
BoiS-Beymond's  Archiv.,*  1872,  p. 
804.  In  one  of  the  cases  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Bartels,  a  man  bore  five 
mammas,  one  being  nwedial  and 
placed  above  the  navel;  Meckel 
von  Hemsbach  thinks  that  this 
latter  case  is  illustrated  by  a 
medial  mamma  occurring  in  certain 
Cheiroptera.  On  the  whole  we  may 
well  doubt  if  additional  mammas 
would  ever  have  been  developed  in 
both  sezeaof  mankind,  had  not  his 
early  progenitors  been  provided 
with  more  than  a  single  pair. 
In  the  above  work  (vol  11  p.  12), 


I  also  attributed,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  the  frequent  cases  of 
poiydactyli^m  in  men  and  variooi 
animals  to  reversion.  I  was  partly 
led  to  this  through  Prof.  Owen's 
statement,  that  some  of  the  Ich- 
thyopterygia  possess  more  than  five 
digits,  and  therefore,  as  I  supposed, 
had  retained  a  primordial  condition; 
but  Prof.  Gegenbaur  (^Jenaischen 
Zeitschrift,'  B.  v.  HeH;  3,  s.  841), 
disputes  Owen's  conclusion.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion lately  advanced  by  Dr.  Giinther, 
on  the  paddle  of  Oeratodus, which  is 
provided  with  articulated  bony  rays 
on  both  sides  of  a  central  chain  of 
bones,there  seems  no  great  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  six  or  more  digits 
on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  might 
reappear  throuj^h  reversion.  I  am 
informed  by  Dr.  Zouteveen  that 
there  is  a  case  on  record  of  a  man 
having  twenty-four  fingers  and 
twenty-four  toes !  I  was  chiefly  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
of  supemnmeraTy  digits  might  be 
due  to  reversion  from  the  fact  that 
such  digits,  not  only  are  strongly  in- 
herited, but,  as  I  then  believed,  had 
the  power  of  regrowth  after  ampu- 
tation, like  the  normal  digits  of  the 
lower  vertebrata.  But  I  have  ex- 
plained in  the  Second  Edition  of  my 
Variation  under  Domestication  why 
I  now  place  little  reliance  on  the 
recorded  cases  of  such  regrowth. 
Nevertheless  it  deserves  notice,  in 
as  much  as  arrested  development 
and  reversion  are  intimately  related 
processes ;  that  various  struoturef 
in  an  embryonic  or  arrested  con^ 
dition,  such  as  a  cleft  palate,  bifid 
uterus,  dec,  are  frequently  accom* 
panied  by  polydactylism.  This  has 
been  strongly  insisted  on  by  Meckel 
and  Isidore  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire. 
But  at  present  it  is  the  safest  course 
to  give  up  altogether  the  idea  that 
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to  which  man  Wdongs,  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in 
him,  though  not  found  in  the  normal  human  embryo;  or,  if 
normally  present  in  the  human  embryo,  they  become  abnormally 
dcTeloped,  although  in  a  manner  which  is  normal  in  the  lower . 
members  of  the  group.  These  remarks  will  be  rendered  clearer 
by  the  following  illustrations. 

In  Tarious  mammals  the  uterus  graduates  from  a  double 
crgan,  with  two  distinct  orifices  and  two  passages,  as  in  the 
marsupials,  into  a  single  organ,  which  is  in  no  way  double, 
except  from  having  a  slight  internal  fold,  as  in  the  higher  apes 
and  man.  The  rodents  exhibit  a  perfect  series  of  gradationa 
between  these  two  extreme  states.  In  all  mammals  the  uterus 
is  deyeloped  from  two  simple  primitive  tubes,  the  inferior 
portions  of  which  form  the  cornua ;  and  it  is,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Farre,  "  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two  cornua  at  their  lower 
"  extremities  that  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  formed  in  man ; 
"  while  in  those  animals  in  which  no  middle  portion  of  body 
"  exists,  the  cornua  remain  un-imited.  As  the  development  of 
"  the  uterus  proceeds,  the  two  cornua  become  gradually  shorter, 
"  imtil  at  length  they  are  lost,  or,  as  it  were,  absorbed  into  the 
"  body  of  the  uterus."  The  angles  of  the  uterus  are  still  pro- 
duced into  cornua,  even  in  animals  as  high  up  in  the  scale  as  the 
lower  apes  and  lemurs. 

Now  in  women,  anomalous  cases  are  not  very  infrequent,  in 
which  the  mature  uterus  is  furnished  with  cornua,  oris  partially 
divided  into  two  organs;  and  such  cases,  according  to  Owen, 
repeat  "the  grade  of  concentrative  development,"  attained  by 
certain  rodents.  Here  x>erhap8  we  have  an  instance  of  a  simple 
arrest  of  embryonic  development,  with  subsequent  growth  and 
perfect  functional  development ;  for  either  side  of  the  partially 
double  uterus  is  capable  of  performing  the  proper  office  of 
gestation.  In  other  and  rarer  cases,  two  distinct  uterine  cavities 
are  formed,  each  having  its  proper  orifice  and  passage."  No 
such  stage  is  passed  through  during  the  ordinary  development 
of  the  embryo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  though  perhaps  not 
impossible,  that  the  two  simple,  minute,  primitive  tubes  should 
know  how  (if  such  an  expression  may  be  used)  to  grow  into  two 

there  is  any  relation  between  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  voL  v., 
development  of  supernumerary  di-  1859,  p.  642.  Owen,  *  Anatomy 
gits  and  reversion  to  some  lowly     of  Vertebrates,'  voL  iii.,  1868,  pu 


organised  progenitor  of  man.  687.     Professor  Turner  in 

^  See  Dr.  A  Farre^s  well-known     burgh  Medical  Journal,'  February, 
article    in    the    *Ojclopaedia    of      1866. 
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difitinct  uteri,  each  with  a  well-constructed  orifice  and  passage, 
and  each  furnished  with  numerous  muscles^  nerves,  glands  and 
▼essels,  if  they  had  not  formerly  passed  through  a  similar  course 
of  development,  as  in  the  case  of  existing  marsupials.  No  ono 
will  pretend  that  so  perfect  a  structure  as  the  abnormal  double 
aterus  in  woman  could  be  the  result  of  mere  chance.  But  tlie 
principle  of  reversion,  by  which  a  long-lost  structure  is  called 
back  into  existence,  might  serve  as  the  f2niide  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, even  after  the  lapse  of  an  enonnous  interval  of  time. 

Professor  Canestrini,  after  discussing  the  foregoing  and  various 
analogous  cases,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  that  just 
given.  He  adduces  another  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  malar 
bone,'^  which,  in  some  of  the  Quadrumana  and  other  mammals, 
normally  conidsts  of  two  portions  This  is  its  condition  in  the 
human  foetus  when  two  months  old ;  and  through  arrested  develop- 
ment, it  sometimes  remains  thus  in  man  when  adult,  more 
esi)ecially  in  the  lower  prognathous  races.  Hence  Canestrini 
concludes  that  some  ancient  progenitor  of  man  must  have  had 
this  bone  normally  divided  into  two  portions,  which  afterwards 
oecame  fused  together.  In  man  the  frontal  bone  consists  of  a 
single  piece,  but  in  the  embryo,  and  in  children,  and  in  almost 
all  the  lower  mammals,  it  consists  of  two  pieces  separated  by  a 
distinct  suture.  This  suture  occasionally  persists  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  man  after  maturity;  and  more  frequently  in  ancient 
tlian  in  recent  crania,  especially,  as  Canestrini  has  observed,  in 
those  exhumed  from  the  Drift,  and  belonging  to  the  brachyce- 
phalic  type.  Here  again  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  the  malar  bones.  In  this,  and  other  instances 
presently  to  be  given,  the  cause  of  ancient  races  approaching  the 
lower  ammals  in  certain  characters  more  frequently  tlian  do  the 
modern  races,  appears  to  be,  that  the  latter  stand  at  a  somewhat 

*  '  ADDiiario  della  Soc  dei  Nata-  iected  in  about  two  per   cent,  of 

ralisti    in    Modena,'    1867,   p.  83.  adult  skulls;  he  also  remarks  that 

ProC  Canestrini  gires  extracts  on  it  more  frequently  occurs  in   pro- 

this  subject  from  various  authorities,  gnathons  skulls,  not  of  the  Aryan 

Lauriliard  remarks,  that  as  he  has  race,  than  in  others.    See  also  G. 

found  a  complete  similarity  in  the  Delorenzi  on  the  same  subject ;  '  Tre 

form,  proportions,  and  connection  of  nuon    casi    d'anomalia    dell*0S8O| 

the    two    malar  bones   in   several  malare,'  Torino,     1872.      Also,   £. 

human  subjects  and  in  certain  apes,  Morsellt,  *  Sopra  una  rara  anomalia 

be  cannot  consider  this  disposition  dell'  osso    malare/    Modena,    1872. 

oi  the   parts  as  simply  accidental.  Still    more    recently    Gruber    has 

Another  paper  on  this  same  anomaly  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  divisioii 

bas  been  published  by  Dr.  Saviotti  of  this  bone.    1  give  these  references 

te    the  'Uaszetta  delle    Cliniche,'  because  a   reviewer,  without   any 

Turin,  1871,   where  he  says  that  grounds    or    scruples,   has  ihrowi 

naces  of  the  division  may  be  d^  doabu  a«  my  stateroenU. 
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greater  distance  in  the  long  line  of  descent  from  their  earl>  semi* 
hmnan  progenitors. 

Various  other  anomalies  in  man,  more  or  less  analogon&  to  the 
foregoing,  have  been  advanced  by  different  authors,  as  cases  of 
reyersion;  but  these  seem  not  a  little  doubtful,  for  we  have  to 
descend  extremely  low  in  the  mammalian  series,  before  we  find 
such  structures  normally  present.^ 

In  man,  the  canine  teeth  are  perfectly  efficient  instruments  for 
mastication.  But  their  true  canine  character,  afi  Owen^*  re- 
marks, "  is  indicated  by  the  com'cal  form  of  the  crown,  which 
"  terminates  in  an  obtuse  point,  is  oonyez  outward  and  flat  or 
"  sub-concave  within,  at  the  Iwse  of  which  surface  there  is  a 
feeble  prominence.  The  conical  form  is  best  expressed  in  the 
'*  Melanian  races,  especially  the  Australian.  The  canine  is  more 
"  deeply  implanted,  and  by  a  stronger  fang  than  the  incisora'' 
Nevertheless,  this  tooth  no  longer  serves  man  as  a  special  weapon 
for  tearing  his  enemies  or  prey ;  it  may,  therefore,  as  fleur  ae  its 
proper  function  is  concerned,  be  considered  as  rudimentary.  In 
every  large  collection  of  human  skulls  some  may  be  found,  as 
Hiickel^  observes,  with  the  canine  teeth  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  others  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  but  in  a  less  degree.  In  these  cases,  open  spaces  between 
the  teeth  in  the  one  jaw  are  left  for  the  reception  of  the  canines 
of  the  opposite  jaw.  An  interspace  of  this  kind  in  a  Kaffir 
skull,  figured  by  Wagner,  is  surprisingly  wide.**  Considering 
how  few  are  the  ancient  skulls  which  have  been  examined, 
compared  to  recent  skulls,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  at 
least  three  cases  the  canines  project  largely;  and  in  the  Naulette 
jaw  they  are  spoken  of  as  enormous.*' 

**  A  whole  sei  ies  of  cases  is  given  if  Id   any  way  serriceable,  for  in- 

by  Isid.  Geoffroy  St.-Hiiaire,  *  Hl^t.  stance,  in  shortening  and  simplifying 

des  Anomalies,     torn.    iii.   p.   437.  the  course   of  development?    And 

A  reviewer  (*  Journal  of  Anat.  and  again,  why  should  not  injurious  ab- 

Physiology,'  1871,  p.   366)  blames  normalities,  snch  as  atropliied  or  hy* 

me  much  for  not  having  discussed  pertrophied  parts,  which   have  no 

the    numerous    cases,  which    have  relation  to  a  former  state  of  exist* 

been  recorded,  of  varions  parts  ar-  ence,  occur  at  an  early  period,  as 

rested  in  their   development.     He  well  as  during  maturity  ? 

says  that,  according  to  my  theory,  *»  •  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,'  voL 

**  every  transient    condition  of  an  iii.  1368,  p.  323. 

"  organ,  during  its  development,  is  **  *  Generelle  Morphologic,'  1866, 

**  not  only  a  means  to  an  end,  but  B.  ii.  s.  civ. 

*«  once  was  an  end  in  itself."    This  *^  Carl  Vogt's  *  Lectures  on  Han/ 

does  not  seem  to  me  necessarily  to  £ng.  translat.  1864,  p^  151. 

hold  good.     Why  should  not  vari»-  ^  C.  Carter    Blaise,  on    a    iaw 

tions  occur  during  an  early  period  firom    La   Naulette,  *  Anthropolo|i 

of  development,  having  no  relation  Review,'    1867,    p.    295.    8coa.-i^ 

to  •^▼erKtnn ;   vot  such  rariatiomi  Clausen,  ibid.  18i68«  p.  420. 
might  be  preserved  and  jccnmnWed, 
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Of  the  onthropamorphoxiB  apes  the  males  alone  haxe  their  If 
eanines  folly  developed ;  but  in  the  female  gorilla,  and  in  a  lest  I 
degree  in  the  female  orang,  these  teeth  project  oonsiderablj  t 
beyond  the  others;  therefore  the  fact,  of  which  I  have  been  I 
•ssTired,  that  women  sometimes  have  considerably  projecting  |\ 
eanines,  is  no  serious  objection  to  the  belief  that  their  occasional  1 1 
great  derelopment  in  man  is  a  case  of  reyersion  to  an  ape-like  11 
progenitor.    He  who  rejects  with  scorn  the  belief  that  the  shape  , 
of  his  own  canines,  and  their  occasional  great  deyelopment  in  | 
other  men,  are  due  to  our  early  forefethers  having  been  pro-  j 
Tided  with  these  formidable  weapons,  will  probably  reveal,  by  i 
-  sneering,  the  line  of  his  descent.    For  though  he  no  longer  \ 
intends,  nor  has  the  power,  to  use  these  teeth  as  weapons,  he  will  * 
unconsciously  retract  his  "  snarling  muscles"  (thus  named  by 
Sir  0.  Bell),^  so  as  to  expose  them  ready  for  action,  like  a  do^ 
prepared  to  fight 

Many  muscles  are  occasionally  developed  in  man,  which  are 
proper  to  the  Quadrumana  or  other  mammals.  Professor 
Vlacovich*'  examined  forty  male  subjects,  and  found  a  muscle, 
called  by  him  the  isohio-pubio,  in  nineteen  of  them ;  in  three 
others  there  was  a  ligament  which  represented  this  muscle;  and 
in  the  remaining  eighteen  no  trace  of  it.  In  only  two  out  o' 
thirty  female  subjects  was  this  muscle  developed  on  both  sides, 
but  in  three  others  the  rudimentary  h'gament  was  present  Thi» 
muscle,  therefore,  appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  th^ 
male  than  in  the  female  sex ;  and  on  the  belief  in  the  descent 
of  man  from  some  lower  form,  the  fact  is  intelligible ;  for  it 
has  been  detected  in  several  of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  all 
of  these  it  serves  exclusively  to  aid  the  male  in  the  act  of 
feprodnction. 

Mr.  J.  Wood,  in  his  valuable  series  of  papers,*'  has  minutely 
described  a  vast  number  of  muscular  variations  in  man,  which 
resemble  normal  structures  in  the  lower  animals.    The  musclefa 

*•  *The  Anatomy  of  Expression,'  pp.  241,  242 ;  vol.  xv.  1867,  p.  544; 

1844,  pp.  110,  131.  rol.  zri.  1868,  p.  524.     I  may  hert 

**  Quoted  by  Prcf.  Canestrini  in  add  that   Dr.   Morie  and  Mr.  St. 

the  *Annuario,'  &c.,  1867,  p.  90.  George  Mivart  have  shewn  in  their 

^  These   papers   deserve   careful  Memoir  on  the  Lemnroidea  (*  Tran- 

ftady  by  any   one  who  desires  to  *act.   Zoology.  Soc'  vol.   vii.   1869, 

learn  how  frequently  our  muscles  p.  96),  how  extraordinarily  variable 

vary,  and   in  varying  come  to  re-  some  of  the  muscles  are  in  these 

semble  those  of  the  Quadrumaaa.  animals,  the  lowest  members  of  the 

The  following  references   relate  to  Primates.     Gradations,  also,  in  the 

the  few  points  touched   on  in  my  muscles  leading  to  structures  found 

text:   *Proc.   Royal   Soc.   vol.  xiv.  in  animals  still  lower  in  the  scaler 

tM.**,  pp.  379-384;  vol.  xv.  1866,  are  numerous  in  the  Lemuroidea. 
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which  cloeoly  resemble  those  regularly  present  in  our  nearest 
allies,  the  Quadnunana,  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  even 
specified.  In  a  single  male  subject,  haring  a  strong  bodily 
frame,  and  well-formed  skull,  no  less  ^an  seven  muscular  yaria- 
I  tions  were  observed,  all  of  which  plainly  represented  muscles 
j  proper  to  various  kinds  of  apes.  This  man,  for  instance,  had  on 
'  both  sides  of  his  neck  a  true  and  powerful "  levator  ciavicuUe/* 
'  such  as  is  found  in  all  kinds  of  apes,  and  which  is  said  to  occur 
',  in  about  one  but  of  sixty  human  subjects.^  Again,  this  man 
had  "  a  special  abductor  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth 
"  digit,  such  as  Professor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Flower  have  shewn 
-  "  to  exist  uniformly  in  the  higher  and  lower  apes."  I  will  give 
only  two  additional  cases;  the  acromio-lasilar  muscle  is  found 
in  all  mammals  below  man,  and  seems  to  be  correlated  with  a 
quadrupedal  gait,^  and  it  occurs  in  about  one  out  of  sixty 
human  subjects.  In  the  lower  extremities  Mr.  Bradley"  found 
an  abductor  ossii  metatarsi  quinti  in  both  feet  of  man ;  this  muscle 
had  not  up  to  that  time  been  recorded  in  mankind,  but  is 
always  present  in  the  anthropomorphous  apes.  The  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  arms — ^parts  which  are  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  man— are  extremely  liable  to  vary,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
corresponding  muscles  in  the  lower  animals.'^'  Such  resem- 
blances are  either  perfect  or  imperfect;  yet  in  the  latter  case 
they  arc  manifestly  of  a  transitional  nature.  Certain  variations 
are  more  common  in  man,  and  others  in  woman,  without  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  reason.  Mr.  Wood,  after  describing 
numerous  variations,  makes  the  following  pregnant  remark: 
'*  Notable  departures  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  muscular 
"  structures  run  in  grooves  or  directions,  which  must  be  taken 
"  to  indicate  some  unknown  factor,  of  much  importance  to  a 
"  comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  and  scientific  anatomy."^ 

^  See   also    Prof.  Macalister  in  able  case  of  variation  in  the  human 

*Proc.   R.   Irish  Academy,'  vol.  x.  fiexor  poUicis  hnguSy  adds,   **Thi8 

1868,  p.  124.  **  remarkable  example  shews   that 

**  Mr.  Champneys  in  '  Journal  of  *'  man  maj  sometimes   possess  the 

Anat.  and  Phys.*  Nov.,  1871,  p.  178.  **  arrangement  of  tendons  of  thumb 

<>  *  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Phys.'  '*  and  fingers  characteristic  of  the 

May,  1872,  p.  421.  "macaque;    but  whether    such   a 

"  Prof.  Macalister  (ibid.  p.  121)  «  case  should  be  regarded  as  a 
has  tabulated  his  observations,  and  "  macaque  passing  upwards  into  a 
finds  that  muscular  abnormalities  **  man,  or  a  man  passing  downwards 
are  most  frequent  in  the  fore-arms,  "  into  a  macaque,  or  as  a  congenita] 
i«condly,  in  the  face,  thirdly,  in  the  "  freak  of  nature,  I  cannot  under- 
foot, &c  **  take  to  say."    It  is  satisfactory 

**  The  Rev.  Dr.  Haughton,  afler  to  hear  so  capable  an  anatomist, 

iving  ('Proc.   R  Irish  Academy,'  and  so  embittered  an  opponent  ol 

one  27,  1864,  p.  715)  a  remark-  evolationism,    admitting    even  the 
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That  this  nnknoini  factor  is  reyersion  to  a  former' state  of 
existence  may  be  admitted  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable.^ 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  man  should  through  mere  accident 
abnormaUy  resemble  certain  apes  in  no  less  than  seven  of  his 
muscles,  if  there  had  been  no  genetic  connection  between  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  man  is  descended  &om  some  ape-like- 
ereature,  no  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  why  certain  muscles 
riioukL  not  suddenly  reappear  after  an  interval  of  many  thou- 
sand generations,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  dark-coloured  stripes  suddenly  reappear  on  the  legs, 
and  shoulders,  after  an  interval  of  hundreds,  or  more  probably 
of  thousands  of  generations. 

These  various  cases  of  reversion  are  so  closely  related  to  those 
of  rudimentary  organs  given  in  the  first  chapter,  that  many  of 
them  might  have  been  indifferently  introduced  either  there  or 
here.  Thus  a  homan  uterus  furnished  with  comua  may  be  said 
to  represent,  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  the  same  organ  in  its 
normal  state  in  certain  mammaK  Some  parts  which  are  rudi- 
mentary in  man,  as  the  os  coccyx  in  both  sexes,  and  the  mamma» 
in  the  male  sex,  are  always  present;  whilst  others,  such  as  the 
Bupracondyloid  foramen,  only  occasionally  appear,  and  thererore 
might  have  been  introduced  under  the  head  of  reversion.  These 
several  reversionaiy  structures,  as  well  as  the  strictly  rudi- 
mentary ones,  reveal  the  descent  of  man  from  some  lower  form 
in  an  unmistakable  manner. 

CorrekUed  Variatum. — ^In  man,  as  in  the  lower  animals,  many  1 
structures  are  so  intimately  related,  that  when  one  part  varies 
so  does  another,  without  our  being  able,  in  most  cases,  to  assign  | 
any  reason.    We  cannot  say  whether  the  one  part  governs  the 
other,  or  whether  both  are  governed  by  some  earlier  developed 


possibility  of  either  of  his  first  pro-  closely  the  Tariations  resemble  the 

positions.     Pro£  Macalister  has  also  normal  muscles  of  the  lower  ani- 

described  (*  ^roc.   R.   Irish  .  Acad.'  mals.    He  sums  up  by  remarking, 

vol.  z.  1864,  p.  138)  rarintious  in  '*  It  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose 

the  /Uxor  poUicis  long^u^  remarkable  '*  if  I  have  succeeded  in  ithewing 

from   their  relations  to  the   same  "  the  more  important  forms  which, 

muscle  in  the  Qoadrumana.  **  when  occurring  as  rarieties  in  the 

^  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  **  human  subject,  tend  to  exhibit  in 

boolc  appeared,  Mr.  Wood  has  pub-  **  a  sufficiently  marlced  manner  what 

lished  another  memoir  in  the  '  Phil.  *^  may  be  considered  as  proo&  and 

Transactions,*   1870,  p.  83,  on  the  **  examples  of  the  Darwinian  prin- 

rarieties  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  "  ciple  of  reversion,  or  law  of  in* 

leclc,  shoulder,  and  chest.    He  here  "'  heritance,  in  this  department  ol 

^ews  how  extremely  yariable  these  **  anatomical  seienoe." 
voscles  ore,  and  how  often  and  how 
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part.  YarionB  monstrosities,  as  I.  Geoffroy  repeatedly  insists,  are 
thus  intimately  connected.  Homologous  stmctnies  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  change  together,  as  we  see  on  the  opposite 
■ides  of  the  body,  and  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 
Meckel  long  ago  remarked,  that  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
depart  from  their  proper  type,  they  almost  always  imitate  those 
of  the  leg ;  and  so,  conversely,  with  the  muscles  of  the  legs.  The 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  teeth  and  hair,  the  colour  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  hair,  colour  and  constitution,  are  more  or  less  cor^ 
related:'*  Professor  Schaaffhausen  first  drew  attention  to  the 
relation  apparently  existing  between  a  muscular  frame  and 
the  strongly-pronounced  supra-orbital  ridges,  which  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  lower  races  of  man. 

Besides  the  variations  which  can  be  grouped  with  more  or 
less  probability  under  the  foregoing  heads,  there  is  a  large  class 
of  variations  which  may  be  provisionally  called  spontaneous,  for 
to  our  ignorance  they  appear  to  arise  without  any  exciting 
cause.  It  can,  however,  be  shewn  that  such  variations,  whether 
consisting  of  slight  individual  differences,  or  of  strongly-marked 
and  abrupt  deviations  of  structure,  depend  much  more  on  the 
constitution  of  the  organism  than  on  the  nature  of  the  condi- 
tions to  which  it  has  been  subjected.^ 

Bait  of  Increase, — Civilised  populations  have  been   known 
under  favourable  conditions,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  double 
their  numbers  in  twenty-five  years;  and,  according  to  a  calcula- 
tion by  Euler,  this  might  occur  in  a  little  over  twelve  years."  At . 
the  former  rate,  the  present  population  of  the  United  States 
(thirty  millions),  would  in  667  years  cover  the  whole  terraqueous 
globe  so  thickly,  that  four  men  would  have  to  stand  on  each 
^  '  stiuare  yard  of  surface.    The  primaiy  or  fundamental  check  to 
.  the  continued  increase  of  man  is  the  difficulty   of  gaining 
subsistence,  and  of  living  in  comfort.    We  may  infer  that  this  is 
I  the  case  finom  what  we  see,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States, 
'  where  subsistence  is  easy,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room.    If  such 
I  means  were  suddenly  doubled  in  Great  Britain,  our  number  would 
«  be  quickly  doubled.    With  civilised  nations  this  primary  check 
1  acts  chiefly  by  restraining  marriages.    The  greater  death-rate  of 
-infants  in  the  poorest  classes  is  also  very  important;  as  well  as 

**  The  authorities  for  these  sere-  my '  Variation  of  AnimaU  and  Planta 

ral   statements    are    given    in   my  nnder  Domestication.' 
'  Variation  of  Animals  under  Do-         "  See  the  erer  memorable '  Essay 

mesticaticn,'  voL  ii.  pp.  320-335.  on  the  Principle  of  PopalatioB,'  by 

*•  This  whole   snbject  has  been  the  Rev.  T.  Malthas,  toI.  I.  16M,  p. 

discnssei   m  chap,  xxiii.  vol.  it  oi  6,  517. 
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the  greater  mortality,  from  yarions  diseases,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
erovded  and  miserable  honses,  at  all  ages.  The  efifects  of  severe 
epidemics  and  wars  are  soon  counterbalanced,  and  more  ihao 
eoonterbalanoed,  in  nations  placed  nnder  &Yoarable  conditions. 
Emigration  also  comes  in  aid  as  a  temporary  check,  but,  with 
the  extremely  poor  classes,  not  to  any  great  extent.  

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  as  Malthus  has  remarked,  that  the 
reproductive  power  is  actually  less  in  barbarous,  than  in  civilised 
races.  We  know  nothing  positively  on  this  head,  for  with 
savages  no  census  has  been  taken;  but  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  missionaries,  and  of  others  who  have  long  resided 
with  such  people,  it  appears  that  their  families  are  usually  small, 
and  large  ones  rare.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  as  it  is 
believed,  by  the  women  suckling  their  in&nts  during  a  long 
time ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  savages,  who  often  sufifer 
much  hardship,  and  who  do  not  obtain  so  much  nutritious  food 
as  civilised  men,  would  be  actually  less  prolifia  I  have  shewn 
in  a  former  woik,*^  that  all  our  domesticated  quadrupeds  and 
birds,  and  all  our  cultivated  plants,  are  more  fertile  than  the 
corresponding  species  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  no  valid 
objection  to  this  conclusion  that  animals  suddenly  supplied  with 
an  excess  of  food,  or  when  grown  very  fat ;  and  that  most  plants 
on  sudden  removal  from  very  poor  to  very  rich  soil,  are 
rendered  more  or  less  sterila  We  might,  therefore,  expect  that 
civilised  men,  who  in  one  sense  are  highly  domesticated,  would 
be  more  prolific  than  wHd  men.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
increased  fertility  of  civilised  nations  would  become,  as  with  oar 
domestic  animals,  an  inherited  character :  it  is  at  least  known 
that  with  mankind  a  tendency  to  produce  twins  runs  in 
&milies.^ 

Notwithstanding  that  savages  appear  to  be  less  prolific  than 
civilised  people,  they  would  no  doubt  rapidly  increase  if  their 
numbers  were  not  by  some  means  rigidly  kept  down.  The  San- 
tali,  or  hill-tribes  of  India,  have  recently  afforded  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact;  for,  as  shewn  by  Mr.  Hunter,*^  they  have 
increased  at  an  extraordinary  rate  since  vaccination  has  been 
introduced,  other  pestilences  mitigated,  and  war  sternly  repressed. 
This  increase,  however,  would  not  have  been  possible  had  not 
these  rude  people  spread  into  the  adjoining  districts,  and  worked 
for  hire.  Savages  almost  always  marry;  yet  there  is  some 
prudential  restraint,  for  they  do  not  commonly  marry  at  the 

**  <  Variation    of    Animals    and  Foreign    Madico-Chimrg.    Beriew,' 

^lanU  under  Domestication,'  rol.  ii.  Jnlr,  1863,  p.  170. 

pp.  111-113,  163.  ••  <  The  Annals  of  Raral  Bengal 

<•  Mr.  Sedgwick,    <  British    and  hj  W.  W.  Hunter,  1868,  p.  259. 
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earliest  poesible  age.    The  young  men  are  often  required  to  she^ 
that  they  can  support  a  wife ;  and  they  generally  have  first  to 
.49am  the  price  with  which  to  purchase  her  from  her  parents. 
With  sayages  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence  occasionally 
limits  their  number  in  a  much  more  direct  manner  than  with 
'  civilised  people,  for  all  tribes  periodically  suffer  from  seveitt 
&mines.    At  such  times  sayages  are  forced  to  devour  much  bad 
"^  food,  and  their  health  can  hardly  £eu1  to  be  injured.    Many 
accounts  have  been  published  of  their  protruding  stomachs  and 
emaciated  limbs  after  and  during  famines.    They  are  then,  also, 
compelled  to  wander  much,  and,  as  I  was  assured  in  Australia, 
their  infants  perish  in  large  numbers.    As  famines  are  period- 
ical, depending  chiefly  on  extreme   seasons,  all  tribes  must 
fluctuate   in   number.     They  cannot  steadily  and  regularly 
increase,  as  there  is  no  artificial  increase  in  the  supply  of  food. 
jT  Sayages,  when  hard  pressed,  encroach  on  each  other's  territories, 
:,  and  war  is  the  result;  but  they  are  indeed  almost  always  at  war 
f     \  with  their  neighbours.    They  are  liable  to  many  accidents  on 
land  and  water  in  their  search  for  food ;  and  in  some  countries 
they   suffer  much  from  the  loiter  beasts  of  prey.    Even  in 
India,   districts    have   been   depopulated   by  the  ravages  of 
tigers. 

Malthus  has  discussed  these  several  checks,  but  he  does  not 

lay  stress  enough  on  what  is  probably  the  most  important  of  all, 

^^^  namely  infJEtnticide,  especially  of  female  infants,  and  the  habit  of 

procuring  abortion.       These  practices  now  prevail  in  many 

quarters  of  the  world;  and  infanticide  seems  formerly  to  have 

prevailed,  as  Mr.  M'Lennan"'  has  shewn,  on  a  still  more  extensive 

I      scale.    These  practices  appear  to  have  originated  in  savages  re- 

'      cognising  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  supporting 

'   all  the  infants  that  are  bom.    Licentiousness  may  also  be  added 

to  the  foregoing  checks;  but  this  does  not  follow  from  fidling 

means  of  subsistence;  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 

some  cases  (as  in  Japan)  it  has  been  intentionally  encouraged 

as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the  population. 

If  we  look  back  to  an  extremely  remote  epoch,  before  man  had 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  manhood,  he  woidd  have  been  guided 
i  more  by  instinct  and  less  by  reason  than  are  the  lowest  savages 
',at  the  present  time.  Our  early  semi-human  progenitors  would 
'not  have  practised  infanticide  or  polyandry:  for  the  instincts  of 
'« the  lower  animals  are  never  so  perverted  "  as  to  lead  them  re- 

*^  *  Primitive  Marriage/  1865.  ments  as  follows  on  this  passage : — 

**  A   writer  in  the  *  Spectator'     ^  Mr.  Darwin  finds  himself  compelled 

(Karch  t2tb,  1S71,   p.  320)  ooi»'     "  to  reintroduce  a  new  dootriaa  of  tht 
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golarlj  to  destroy  their  own  ofiGspring,  or  to  be  quite  devoid  of 
jealoosy.  There  would  have  been  no  prudential  restraint  firom 
marriage,  and  the  sexes  would  haye  freely  united  at  an  early  age. 
Hence  the  progenitors  of  man  would  have  tended  to  increase 
rapidly;  but  checks  of  some  kind,  either  periodical  or  constant, 
must  have  kept  down  their  numbers,  eyen  more  severely  than 
with  existing  savages.  What  the  precise  nature  of  these  checks 
were,  we  cannot  say,  any  more  than  with  most  other  animala 
We  know  that  horses  and  cattle,  which  are  not  extremely  prolific 
animals,  when  first  turned  loose  in  South  America,  increased  at 
an  enormous  rate.  The  elephant,  the  slowest  breeder  of  all 
known  animals,  would  in  a  few  thousand  years  stock  the  whole 
world.  The  inprease  of  every  species  of  monkey  must  be 
checked  by  sonte^ means;  but  not,  as  Brehm  remarks,  by  the 
attacks  of  beast^of  prey.  No  one  wHl  assume  that  the  actual 
power  of  reproduction  in  the  wild  horses  and  cattle  of  America, 
was  at  first  in  any  sensible  degree  increased ;  or  that,  as  each 
district  became  fully  stocked,  this  same  power  was  diminished. 
No  doubt  in  this  case,  and  in  all  others,  many  checks  concur, 
and  different  checks  under  different  circumstances;  periodical  • 
dearths,  depending  on  un&vourable  seasons,  being  probably  the 
most  important  of  all.  So  it  will  have  been  with  the  early  pro-  I 
genitors  of  man. 

NaJturai,  Seledion, — ^We  have  now  seen  that  man  is  yariable  in 
body  and  mind;  and  that  the  variations  are  induced,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  same  general  causes,  and  obey  the 
same  general  laws,  as  with  the  lower  animals.  Man  has  spread 
widely  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  must  have  been  exposed, 
during  his  incessant  migrations,*^  to  the  most  diversified  con- 
ditiona  The  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Puego,  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Tasmania  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  of  the  Arctic 
r^ons  in  the  other,  must  have  passed  through  many  climates. 


'*  fall  of  man.     He  shews  that  the  '*  by  the  many   foul  oastoms,  es- 

**  instincts  of  the  higher  animals  **  pedallj  as  to  marriage,  of  savage 

**  are  far  nobler  than  the  habits  of  **  tribes.    What    does    the  Jewish 

*^  sarage  races  of  men,  and  he  finds  **  tradition  of  the  moral  degenera- 

"  himself,   therefore,  compelled   to  *'  tion  of  man  through  his  snatching 

"  re-intr«>dnce, — ^in  a  form  of  the  ^  at    a   knowledge  forbidden   him 

<*  substantial  orthodoxy  of  which  he  **  by    his    highest    instinct    assert 

"  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious, —  ^  beyond  this  ?" 

"  and  to  introduce  as  a  scientific  **  See  some  good  remarks  to  this 

**  hypothesis  the  doctrine  that  man's  effect  by  W.  Stanley  Jevons,   **  A 

*^  gain  of  knowMbe  was  the  cause  of  **  Deduction  from  Darwin's  Tkenrj," 

*  a    temporary  but    long-enduring  '  Nature,'  1869,  p.  231. 
"  mofal  deterioration,  as  indicated 
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and  chaBged  their  habits  many  times,  before  they  reached  their 
present  homes.*^    The  early  pi-ogenitors  of  man  must  also  have 
tended,  like  all  other  animals,  to  haye  increased  beyond  their 
means  of  snbsistenoe     they  must,  therefore,  occasionally  haire 
been  exposed  to  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  consequently  to  the 
rigid  law  of  natural  selection.    Beneficial  variations  of  all  kinds 
will  thus,  either  occasionally  or  habitually,  have  been  preseryed, 
and  injurious  ones  eliminated.    I  do  not  lefior  to  strongly-marked 
deviations  of  structure,  which  occur  only  at  long  intervals  of 
time,  but  to  mere  individual  differences.    We  know,  for  instance, 
that  the  muscles  of  our  hands  and  feet,  which  determine  our 
powers  of  movement,  are  liable,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals," 
to  incessant  variability.    If  then  the  progenitor-  of  man  inhabit- 
ing any  district,  esx)ecially  one  undergoing  ?^  e  change  in  its 
conditions,  were  divided  into  two  equal  bc«^,  the  one  half 
f    which  included  all  the  individuals  best  adapted  by  their  powers 
of  movement  for  gaining  subsistence,  or  for  defending  themselves, 
would  on  an  average  survive  in  greater  numbers,  and  procreate 
^  more  offspring  than  the  other  and  less  well  endowed  half. 
^      Man  in  the  rudest  state  in  which  he  now  exists  is  the  most 
dominant  animal  that  has  ever  appeared  on  this  earth.    He  has 
spread  more  widely  that  any  other  highly  organised  form :  and 
r  all  others  have  yielded  before  him.    He  manifestly  owes  this 
'  immense  superiority  to  his  intellectual  faculties,  to  his  social 
j  habits,  which  lead  him  to  aid  and  defend  his  fellows,  and  to  his 
1^  corporeal  structure.    The  supreme  importance  of  these  characters 
^  has  been  proved  by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  battle  for  life. 
4  Through  his  powers  of  intellect,  articulate  language  has  been 
evolved;  and  on  this  his  wonderful  advancement  has  mainly 
depended.  As  Mr.  Chauncey  Wright  remarks  :••  **  a  x>sychol(^cal 
"  analysis  of  the  faculty  of  language  shews,  that  even  the  smallest 
''proficiency  in  it  might  require  more  brain  power  than  the 
"  greatest  proficiency  in  any  other  direction."    He  has  invented 
and  is  able  to  use  various  weapons,  tools,  traps,  &c.,  with  which 
he  defends  himself,  kills  or  catches  prey,  and  otherwise  obtains 
food.    He  has  made  rafts  or  canoes  for  fishing  or  crossing  over 
to  neighbouring  fertile  islands.    He  has  discovered  the  art  of 

**  Latham, '  Man  and  his  Migra-  ^  classed    in    any    of    the    above 

tjjDs^  1851,  p.  135.  "  groups."      These    muscles    diifer 

*^  Messrs.  Murie  and  Mivart  in  even  on   the  opposite  sides  of  the 

tlieii  *  Anatomy  of  the  I^maroidea'  sance  individual. 
('Transact.   Zoolog.   Soc.    vol.   vii.         ^  LimiU   of   Natural  Selection, 

1869,  pp.  96-98)  say,  **  some  muscles  <  North    American    fieview,'    Oct 

**  are  so  irregular  in  their  distribu-  1870,  p.  295. 
^  tion    that  thej   cannot    be  well 
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making  fire,  by  which  hard  and  stringy  roots  can  be  rendered  , ; 
digestible,  and  poisonons  roots  or  herbs  innocuous.     This  diR-  * 
oovery  of  fire,  probably  the  greatest  ever  made  by  man,  excepting  1 
languf^e,  dates  from  before  the  dawn  of  history.    These  several  \ 
inventions,  by  which  man  in  the  mdest  state  has  become  so  pre-  ' 
eminent,  are  the  direct  resolts  of  the  development  of  Ins  powers 
of  observation,  memory,  cnrioeity,  imagination,  and  reason.    I 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  is  that  Mr.  Wallace'^  main- 
tains, that  ''natural  selection  could  only  have  endowed  the 
"  savage  with  a  brain  a  little  superior  to  that  of  an  ape." 

Although  the  intellectual  powers  and  social  habits  of  man  are  >• 
of  paramount  importance  to  him,  we  must  not  underrate  the 
importance  of  his  bodily  structure,  to  which  subject  the  remain-    \ 
der  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted ;  the  development  of  the  in-  \ 
tellectual  and  social  or  moral  &culties  being  discussed  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Even  to  hammer  with  precision  is  no  easy  matter,  as  every 
one  who  has  tried  to  learn  carpentry  will  admit.  To  thi-ow  a 
stone  with  as  true  an  aim  as  a  Fuegian  in  defending  himself,  or 
in  killing  birds,  requires  the  most  consummate  perfection  in  the 
correlated  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  shoulder, 
and,  further,  a  fine  sense  of  touch.  In  throwing  a  stone  or  spear, 
and  in  many  other  actions,  a  man  must  stand  firmly  on  his  feet ; 
and  this  again  demands  the  perfect  co-adaptation  of  numerous 
muscles.  To  chip  a  flint  into  the  rudest  tool,  or  to  form  a 
barbed  spear  or  hook  from  a  bone,  demands  the  use  of  a  perfect 
hand;  for,  as  a  most  capable  judge,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,'*  remarks, 
the  shaping  fragments  of  stone  into  knives,  lances,  or  arrow-heads, 

•^  'Quarterly      Review,'      April  here   resist   quoting    a    most  just 

1B69,  p.  392.    This  subject  is  more  remark   by  Sir  J.  Lubbock   (*  Pre- 

folly    disGUraed    in    Mr.    Wallace's  historic  Times/  1865,   p.  479)  in 

'  Contributions    to    the  Theory    of  reference  to  this  paper,  namely,  that 

Natural  Selection,'  1870,  in  which  Mr.  Wallace,  "with   characteristic 

all  the   essays  referred  to  in   this  *<  unselfishness,  ascribes  it  (i.e.  the 

work  are  republished.    The  '  Essay  "  idea  of  natural   selection)  unre- 

OD  Han '  has  been  ably  criticised  by  **  serredly  to  Mr.  Darwin,  although, 

Pro£  ClaparMe,  one  of  the  most  '*  as  is  well  known,  he  struck  out 

distinguished   zoologists  in  Europe,  "•  the  idea  independently,  and  pub* 

m    an    article    published    in    the  ^  lished  it,   though   not   with   th« 

Biblioth^ue      Uaiverselle,'    June  *'  same    elaboration,   at    the    samt 

1870.    The  remark  quoted  in  my  "  time." 

tert  will   surprise  every  one  who         **  Quoted  by  Mr.  Lawson  Tait  !a 

hai  i«ad  Mr.  Wallace's  celebrated  his  'Law  of  Natural  Selection,' — 

paper  on  '  The  Origin  of  Human  *  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medi- 

Races  deduced  from  the  Theory  of  cal  Science,'  Feb.  1869.    Dr.  Keller 

Natural  Selection,'  origiially  pub-  is    likewise    quoted    to    the 

lished  in  the  *•  Anthropolrgical  Re-  effect. 
•iew/Maj  1864,  p.  chU.    I  cannot 
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shews  "  extraordinary  ability  and  long  practice."  This  is  to  a 
great  extent  proved  by  the  feust  that  primeval  men  practised  a 
division  of  labour;  each  man  did  not  mannfactare  his  own  flint 
tools  or  rude  pottery,  but  certain  individuals  appear  to  have 
devoted  themselves  to  snch  work,  no  doubt  receiving  in  exchange 
the  produce  of  the  chase.  ArchsBologists  are  convinced  that  an 
enormous  interval  of  time  elapsed  before  our  ancestors  thought 
of  grinding  chipped  l^ts  inta  smooth  tools.  One  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  a  man-like  animal  who  possessed  a  hand  and  arm 
sufficiently  perfect  t{>  throw  a  stone  with  precision,  or  to  form  a 
flint  into  a  rude  tool,  could,  with  sufllcient  practice,  as  &r  as 
mechanical  skill  alone  is  concerned,  make  almost  anything 
which  a  civilised  man  can  make.  The  structure  of  the  hand  in 
this  respect  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  vocal  organs^ 
which  in  the  apes  are  used  for  uttering  various  signal-cries,  or, 
as  in  one  genus,  musical  cadences;  but  in  man  the  closely 
similar  vocal  organs  have  become  adapted  through  the  inherited 
efifects  of  use  for  the  utterance  of  articulate  language. 

Turning  now  to  the  nearest  allies  of  men,  and  therefore  to  the 
best  representatives  of  our  early  progenitors,  we  find  that  the 
hands  of  the  Quadrumana  are  constructed  on  the  same  general 
pattern  as  our  own,  but  are  far  less  perfectly  adapted  for  diver- 
sified uses.  Their  hands  do  not  serve  for  locomotion  so  well 
as  the  feet  of  a  dog ;  as  may  be  seen  in  such  monkeys  as  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang,  which  walk  on  the  outer  mai^ins  of 
the  palms,  or  on  the  knuckles.**  Their  hands,  however,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  climbing  trees.  Monkeys  seize  thin 
branches  or  ropes,  with  the  thumb  on  one  side  and  the  fingers 
and  palm  on  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do.  They  can 
thus  also  lift  rather  large  objects,  such  as  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to 
their  mouths.  Baboons  turn  over  stones,  and  scratch  up  roots 
with  their  hands.  They  seize  nuts,  insects,  or  other  small 
objects  with  the  thumb  in  opposition  to  the  fingers,  and  no 
doubt  they  thus  extract  eggs  and  the  young  from  the  nests  of 
birds.  American  monkeys  beat  the  wild  oranges  on  the  branches 
until  the  rind  is  cracked,  and  then  tear  it  off  with  the  fingers  of 
the  two  hands.  In  a  wild  state  they  break  open  hard  fruits 
with  stones.  Other  monkeys  open  mussel-shells  with  the  two 
thumbs.  With  their  fingers  they  pull  out  thorns  and  burs,  and 
hunt  for  each  other's  parasites.  They  roll  down  stones,  or  throw 
them  at  their  enemies :  nevertheless,  they  are  clumsy  in  these 
various  actions,  and,  as  I  have  myself  seen,  are  quite  unable  ti/ 
throw  a  stone  with  precision. 

••  Owea,    Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,*  rcL  iii.  p,  71 
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It  seems  to  me  far  from  true  that  because  **  objects  are  grasped 
**  dmnsily  **  by  monkeys,  **  a  much  less  specialised  organ  of 
"  prehension "  would  have  serred  them  ^  equally  well  with 
their  present  hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  more  perfectly  constructed  hands  would  have  been  an 
advantage  to  them,  provided  that  they  were  not  thus  rendered 
less  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  We  may  suspect  that  a  hand  as 
perfect  as  that  of  man  would  have  been  disadvantageous  for 
climbing ;  for  the  most  arboreal  monkeys  in  the  world,  namely, 
Ateles  in  America,  Golobus  in  Africa,  and  Hylobates  in  Asia, 
are  either  thumbless,  or  their  toes  partially  cohere,  so  that  their 
limbs  are  converted  into  mere  grasping  hooks.^^ 

As  soon  as  some  ancient  member  in  the  great  series  of  the 
Primates  came  to  be  less  arboreal,  owing  to  a  change  in  its 
manner  of  procuring  subsistence,  or  to  some  change  in  the 
surrounding  conditions,  its  habitual  manner  of  progression  would 
have  been  modified :  and  thus  it  would  have  been  rendered  more 
strictly  quadrupedal  or  bipedal.  Baboons  frequent  hilly  and 
rocky  districts,  and  only  from  necessity  climb  high  trees ;  '^  and 
they  have  acquired  almost  the  gait  of  a  dog.  Man  alone  has 
become  a  biped ;  and  we  can,  I  think,  partly  see  how  he  has 
come  to  assume  his  erect  attitude,  which  forms  one  of  his  most 
conspicuous  characters.  Man  could  not  have  attained  his  present 
dominant  position  in  the  world  without  the  use  of  his  hands, 
which  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  will. 
Sir  C.  Bell  ^'  insists  that  *'  the  hand  supplies  all  instruments, 
"  and  by  its  correspondence  with  the  intellect  gives  him  univer- 
"  sal  dominion."  But  the  hands  and  arms  could  hardly  have 
become  perfect  enough  to  have  manufactured  weapons,  or  to 
have  hurled  stones  and  spears  with  a  true  aim,  as  long  as  they 
were  habitually  used  for  locomotion  and  for  supporting  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  or,  as  before  remarked,  so  long  as  they 
were  especially  fitted  for  climbing  treob.  Such  rough  treatment 
would  also  have  blunted  the  sense  of  touch,  on  which  their 
delicate  use  largely  depends.  From  these  causes  alone  it  would 
have  been  an  advantage  to  man  to  become  a  biped;  but  for 

'•  *  Quarterly  Review,'  April  but  whether  a  better  climber  than 
186U,  p.  392.                                       '  the  species  of  the  allied  genera,  I  do 

^*  In    HylobateB   syndactylism    as  not  know.    It  deseryes  notice  that 

the  name  eipressea,  two  of  the  toes  the  feet  of  the  sloths,  the  most 

tegnlarly  cohere ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  arboreal  animals  in  the  world,  are 

Blyth  informs  me,  is  occasionally  wonderfully  hook-like, 
the  case  with  the  toes  of  H,  agiiis,         "  Brebm,  *  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  s. 

ktr,  tmd  ieitciscus,  Colobus  b  strictly  80. 

arboreal  and  extraordinarily  active         '*  *'The    Hand,"   &q.     'Bridgf 

(Bnhm,  <  Thierleben,'  B.  L  a.  50),  water  Treatise,'  1833,  p.  38. 
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many  actions  it  is  indispensable  that  the  arms  und  whole  npjwr 
part  of  the  body  shonld  be  free ;  and  he  must  for  this  end  stand 
firmly  on  his  feet.  To  gain  this  great  advantage,  the  feet  have 
been  rendered  flat ;  and  the  great  toe  has  been  peculiarly  modi- 
fied, though  this  has  entailed  the  almost  complete  loss  of  iis 
power  of  prehension.  It  accords  with  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  physiological  labour,  prevailing  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  as  the  hands  became  perfected  for  pre- 
hension, the  feet  should  have  become  perfected  for  support  and 
locomotion.  With  some  savages,  however,  the  foot  has  not 
altogether  lost  its  prehensile  power,  as  shewn  by  their  manner 
of  climbing  trees,  and  of  using  them  in  other  ways.'* 

If  it  be  an  advantage  toman  to  stand  firmly  on  his  feet  and  to 
have  his  hands  and  arms  free,  of  which,  from  his  pre-eminent 
success  in  the  battle  of  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  then  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
progenitors  of  man  to  have  become  more  and  more  erect  or 
bipedal.  They  would  thus  have  been  better  able  to  defend 
themselves  with  stones  or  clubs,  to  attack  their  prey,  or  other- 
wise to  obtain  food.  The  best  built  individuals  would  in  the 
long  run  have  succeeded  best,  and  have  survived  in  larger 

I  numbers.  If  the  gorilla  and  a  few  allied  forms  had  become 
extinct,  it  might  have  been  argued,  with  great  force  and  apparent 
truth,  that  an  animal  could  not  have  been  gradually  converted 
(from  a  quadruped  into  a  biped,  as  all  the  individuals  in  an 
■intermediate  condition  would  have  been  miserably  ill-fitted 
for  progression.  But  we  know  (and  this  is  well  worthy  of 
reflection)  that  the  anthropomorphous  apes  are  now  actually  in 
an  intermediate  condition ;  and  no  one  doubts  that  they  are  on 
1  the  whole  well  adapted  for  their  conditions  of  life.  Thus  the 
gorilla  runs  with  a  sidelong  shambling  gait,  but  more  conmionly 
progresses  by  resting  on  its  bent  hands.  The  long-anned  apes 
occasionally  use  their  arms  like  crutches,  swinging  their  bodies 
forward  between  them,  and  some  kinds  of  Hylobates,  without 
having  been  taught,  can  walk  or  run  upright  with  tolerable 
quickness ;  yet  they  move  awkwardly,  and  much  less  securely 
( than  man.  We  see,  in  short,  in  existing  monkeys  a  manner  of 
\progre88ion  intermediate  between  that  of  a  quadruped  and  a 

^*  Hackel   has  an  ezcelleat  dis-  foot  as  a  pzehensile  organ  bymAa; 

c'ussion  on  the  steps  by  which  man  and  has  also  written  on  the  manner 

became  a  biped:  '  Nattlrliche  Schop-  of  progression  of  the  higher  apes,  to 

fungsgeschichte/  1869,  s.  507.     Dr.  which  I  allude   in    the   following 

Bit chner  ('  Conferences  sor  la  Th^rie  paragraph :  see  also  Owen  (*  Anatomy 

Darwinienne/   1869.   p.    135)    has  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  iii.  p.  71)  oa 

given  gDod  cMes  of  the  ue  of  th«  this  Utter  subject. 
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biped;  but,  fus an imprqjndioed' judge ^^  insigts, the anthiopomor-  / 
phoQs  apes  approach  in  structure  more  nearly  to  the  bipedal  I 
than  to  the  quadrupedal  type. 

As  the  progenitors  of  nian  became  more  and  more  erect,  "with 
their  hands  and  arms  more  and  more  modified  for  prehension 
and  other  purposes,  with  their  feet  and  legs  at  the  same  time  '. 
transformed  for  firm  support  and  progression,  endless  other  I 
changes  of  structure  would  have  become  necessary.  The  pelvis  1 
would  have  to  be  broadened,  the  spine  i)eculiarly  curyed,  and  the 
head  fixed  in  an  altered  position,  all  which  changes  have  been 
attained  by  man.  Prof.  Schaaff hausen ^*  maintains  that  ''the 
'*  powerful  mastoid  processes  of  the  human  skull  are  the  result  of 
"  his  erect  position ;"  and  these  processes  are  absent  in  the  orang, 
chimpanzee,  &o.,  and  are  smaller  in  the  gorilla  than  in  man. 
Various  other  structures,  which  appear  connected  with  man's 
erect  position,  might  here  have  been  added.  It  is  yery  difficult 
to  decide  how  Ceut  these  correlated  modifications  are  the  result  of 
natural  selection,  and  how  fiur  of  the  inherited  effects  of  the 
increased  use  of  certain  parts,  or  of  the  action  of  one  part  on 
anotiier.  No  doubt  these  means  of  change  often  co-operate :  thus 
when  certain  muscles,  and  the  crests  of  bone  to  which  they  are 
attached,  become  enlarged  by  habitual  use,  this  shews  that 
certain  actions  are  habitually  performed  and  mast  be  serviceable. 
Hence  the  individuals  which  performed  them  best,  would  tend 
to  survive  in  greater  numbers. 

The  free  use  of  the  arms  and  hands,  partly  the  cause  and 
partly  the  result  of  man's  erect  position,  appears  to  have  led  in  an 
indirect  manner  to  other  modifications  of  structure.    The  early 
male  forefathers  of  man  were,  as  previously  stated,  probably  | 
furnished   with  great  canine   teeth;   but   as  they  gradually  \ 
acquired  the  habit  of  using  stones,  clubs,  or  other  weapons,  for  t 
fighting  with  their  enemies  or  rivals,  they  would  use  their  jaws  j 
and  teeth  less  and  less.    In  this  case,  the  jaws,  together  with  the  1 
teeth,  would  become  reduced  in  size,  as  we  may  feel  almost  sure  ! 
from  innumerable  analogous  cases.    In  a  future  chapter  we  I 
shall  meet  with  a  closely  parallel  case,  in  the  reduction  or  com-    I 
plete  disappearance  of  the  canine  teeth  in  male  ruminants, 
apparently  in  relation  with  the  development  of  their  horns;  and 
in  horses,  in  relation  to  their  habit  of  fighting  with  their  incisor 
teeth  and  hoofs. 

"  Prof.   Broca,   La  Constitution  the  Skull,'  translated  in   *  Anthro- 

ics  Vertfebres  candaJes ;  *  La  Revue  pological    Review,*   Oct.    1868,    p. 

d'Anthropologie,'     1872,     p.      26,  428.    Owen  (*  Anatomy  of  Verte- 

(separate  copy).  brates/  vol  ii.  1866,  p.  551)  on  the 

'•  « On  toe   PrimitiTtt  Form    of  mastoid  proceaaes  in  the  higher  apca. 
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In  the  adalt  male  anthropomorpboTiB  apes,  as  Biitimeyer,^ 
and  others,  have  insisted,  it  is  the  effect  on  the  sknll  of  the  great 
deyelopment  of  the  jaw-muscles  that  causes  it  to  differ  so  greatly 
in  many  respects  from  that  of  man,  and  has  given  to  these 
animals  "  a  truly  frightful  physiognomy."  Therefore,  as  the  jaws 
and  teeth  in  man's  progenitors  gradually  became  reduced  in  size, 
the  adult  skull  would  have  come  to  resemble  more  and  more 
that  of  existing  man.  As  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  great  reduction 
of  the  canine  teeth  in  the  males  would  almost  certainly  affect  the 
teeth  of  the  females  through  inheritance. 

As  the  yarious  mental  faculties  gradually  developed  themselves 
the  brain  would  almost  certainly  become  larger.  No  one,  I 
presume,  doubts  that  the  large  proportion  which  the  size  of 
man's  brain  bears  to  his  body,  compared  to  the  same  proportion 
in  the  gorilla  or  orang,  is  closely  connected  with  his  higher 
mental  powers.  We  meet  with  closely  analogous  facts  with 
insects,  for  in  ants  the  cerebral  ganglia  are  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  and  in  all  the  Hymenoptera  these  ganglia  are  many 
times  larger  than  in  the  less  intelligent  orders,  such  as  beetles.^* 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  supposes  that  the  intellect  of  any 
two  animals  or  of  any  two  men  can  be  accurately  gauged  by  the 
cubic  contents  of  their  skulls.  It  is  certain  that  there  may  be 
extraordinary  mental  activity  with  an  extremely  small  absolute 
mass  of  nervous  matter:  thus  the  wonder^ly  diversified 
instincts,  mental  powers,  and  affections  of  ants  are  notorious 
yet  their  cerebral  ganglia  are  not  so  large  as  the  quarter  of  a 
small  pin's  head.  Under  this  point  of  view,  the  brain  of  an  ant  is 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  atoms  of  matter  in  the  world,  perhaps 
more  so  than  the  brain  of  a  man. 

The  belief  that  there  exists  in  man  some  close  relation  between 
the  size  of  the  brain  and  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  supported  by  the  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  savage 
and  civilised  races,  of  ancient  and  modem  people,  and  by  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  vertebrate  series.  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  has 
proved/*  by  many  careful  measurements,  that  the  mean  internal 
capacity  of  the  skull  in  Europeans  is  92*3  cubic  inches;  in 
Americans  87*5 ;  in  Asiatics  87*1 ;  and  in  Australians  only  81*9 
cubic  inches.  Professor  Broca*  found  that  the  nineteenth  century 

"  'Die   Grenzen   der  Thierwelt.  tomttnria*   1870,   p.  14.     My  toa, 

cine  BetrachtuQg  zu  Darwin's  Lehrc,'  Mr.  P.  Darwin,  dissected  for  me  the 

1868,  8.  51.  cerebral    ganglia    of   the    Formica 

'•  Dnjardin,    *  Annales    des    Sc  rufa, 

Nat,'  3ni  series  Zoolog.  torn.  xir.  '•    *  Philosophical     TransactioBf, 

1850,  p.  203.     See  also  Mr.  Lowne,  1869,  p.  513. 

'Anatomy  and  Phya.  of  the  i/iuca  ^  *Let  Sdlectioos,'.  M.  P.  Bioo% 
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fikalls  firom  graves  in  Paris  were  larger  than  those  from  vaults 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  proportion  of  1484  to  1426 ;  and 
that  the  increased  size,  as  ascertained  by  measurements,  was 
ezclusiYely  in  the  frontal  part  of  the  skull — the  seat  of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Prichard  is  persuaded  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  Britain  have  "  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  " 
than  the  ancient  inhabitants.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  skulls  of  very  high  antiquity,  such  as  the  famous  one 
of  Neanderthal,  are  well  developed  and  capacious.*^  With 
respect  to  the  lower  animals,  M.  E.  Lartet,^  by  comparing  the 
crania  of  tertiary  and  recent  mammals  belonging  to  the  same 
groups,  has  come  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  brain  is 
generally  larger  and  the  convolutions  are  more  complex  in  the 
more  recent  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  shewn*  that  the 
brains  of  domestic  rabbits  are  considerably  reduced  in  bulk,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  wild  rabbit  or  hare ;  and  this  may  be 
attributed  to  their  having  been  closely  confined  during  many 
generations,  so  that  they  have  exerted  their  intellect,  instincts, 
senses  and  voluntary  movements  but  little. 

The  gradually  increasing  weight  of  the  brain  and  ^ull  in 
man  must  have  influenced  the  development  of  the  supporting 
spinal  column,  more  especially  whilst  he  was  becoming  erect. 
As  this  change  of  position  was  being  brought  about,  the  internal 
pressure  of  the  brain  will  also  have  influenced  the  form  of  the 
skull ;  for  many  fsu^ts  show  how  easily  the  skull  is  thus  affected. 
Ethnologists  believe  that  it  is  modified  by  the  kind  of  cradle  in 
which  infants  sleep.  Habitual  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and  a 
cicatrix  from  a  severe  bum,  have  permanently  modified  the  facial 
bones.  In  young  persons  whose  heads  have  become  fixed  either 
sideways  or  backwards,  owing  to  disease,  one  of  the  two  eyes  has 
changed  its  position,  and  the  shape  of  the  skull  has  been  altered 


'Berne  d* Anthropologies,'  1^78;  the  other  hand,  with  savages,  the  ave- 
■ee  also,  as  quoted  in  0.  Yogi's  rage  inclndes  only  the  more  capable 
*  Lectures  on  Man,'  £ng.  translat.  individuals,  who  have  been  able  to 
1864,  pp.  88,  90,  Prichard,  *  Phys.  survive  under  extremely  hard  con- 
Hi^,  of  Mankind,'  vol.  i.  1838,  p.  ditions  of  life.  Broca  thus  explains 
305.  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact,  that 
•*  In  the  interesting  article  just  the  mean  capacity  of  the  skull  of 
referred  to.  Prof.  Broca  has  well  the  ancient  Troglodytes  of  Loz^re  \% 
remarked,  that  in  civilised  nations,  greater  than  that  oi  modern  French- 
tfae  arerage  capacity  of  the  skull  men. 

■Bust  be  lowered  by  the  preserva-  •*  •  Comptes-rendus  des  Sciences,' 

lion   of  a  considerable   number  of  &c.  June  1,  18G8. 
individuals,  weak  in  mind  and  body,  **  '  The  Variation  of  Animals  and 

who    would    have    been    promptly  Plants  under  Domesticatiini,'  toL  i 

tlimiaated  in  the  savage  sUte.     On  pp.  124-129. 
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apparently  by  the  pressure  of  the  brain  in  a  new  direction.** 
I  have  shewn  that  with  long-eared  rabbits  even  so  trifling  a  canse 
as  the  lopping  forward  of  one  ear  drags  forward  almost  every 
bone  of  the  sknll  on  that  side;  so  that  the  bones  on  the  opposite 
side  no  longer  strictly  correspond.  Lastly,  if  any  animal  were 
to  increase  or  diminish  much  in  general  size,  without  any  change 
in  its  mental  powers,  or  if  the  mental  powers  were  to  be  much 
increased  or  diminished,  without  any  great  change  in  the  size  of 
the  body,  the  shape  of  the  skull  would  ahnost  certainly  be 
altered.  I  infer  this  from  my  obserrations  on  domestic  rabbitsy 
some  kinds  of  which  have  become  very  much  larger  than  the 
wild  animal,  whilst  others  have  retained  nearly  the  same  size, 
but  in  both  cases  the  brain  has  been  much  reduced  relatively  to 
the  size  of  the  body.  Now  I  was  at  first  much  surprised  on 
finding  that  in  all  these  rabbits  the  skull  had  become  elongated 
or  dolichocephalic;  for  instance,  of  two  skulls  of  nearly  equal 
breadth,  the  one  from  a  wild  rabbit  and  the  other  from  a  large 
domestic  kind,  the  former  was  3*15  and  the  latter  4*3  inches  in 
length."*  One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  in  different  races 
of  men  is  that  the  skul)  in  some  is  elongated,  and  in  others 
rounded;  and  here  the  explanation  suggested  by  the  case  of  Uie 
rabbits  may  hold  good;  for  Welcker  finds  that  short  "men  incline 
more  "  to  brachyocphaly,  and  tall  men  to  dolichocephaly  ;"*•  and 
tall  men  may  be  compared  with  the  larger  and  longer-bodied 
rabbits,  all  of  which  have  elongated  skulls,  or  are  doliclio- 
cephalic. 

From  these  several  facts  we  can  understand,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  means  by  which  the  great  size  and  more  or  less 
rounded  form  of  the  skull  have  been  acquired  by  man ;  and  these 
are  characters  eminently  distinctive  of  him  in  comparison  with 
the  lower  animals. 

Another  most  conspicuous  difference  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals  is  the  nakedness  of  his  skin.  Whales  and 
porpoises  (Cetacea),  dugongs  (Sirenia)  and  the  hippopotamus  are 
naked;   and  this  may  be  advantageous  to  them  for  gliding 

•*  Schaafrhau«en  gives  from  Blu-  maker,  where  the  head  is  habitually 

menbach  and  Basch,  the  cases  of  the  held  forward,  the  forehead  beoomes 

spasms    and    cicatrix,   la   'Anthro-  more  rounded  and  prominent, 

polog.   Review,'  Oct.  1868,  p.  420.  •»  'Variation    of  Animals,'   &c. 

Dr.  Jarrold  (*  Anthroiwlogia,'  1808,  vol.  j.  p.  117,  on  the  elongation  of 

pp.  115,  116)  adduces  from  Camper  the  skull;  p.  119,  on  the  efl*ect  of 

and  from  his  own  observations.  caAcs  the  lopping  of  one  ear. 

of  the  modification  of  the  skull  from  '*  Quote  1    by   Schaaflfhausen,   in 

tne  head  being  fixed  in  au  unnatural  '  Anthropolog.   Review,' Oct.   1808^ 

position.     He  believes  that  in  cer-  p.  419. 
tain  trades,  such  as  that  of  a  shoe- 
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through  the  water;  nor  would  it  be  imiirioas  to  them  from  the 
loss  of  warmth,  as  the  species,  which  inhabit  the  colder  regions, 
are  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  blubber,  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  the  fur  of  seals  and  otters.  Elephants  and  rhino- 
ceroses are  almost  hairless;  and  as  certain  extinct  speciesj 
which  formerly  lived  under  an  Arctic  climate,  were  covered  with 
long  wool  or  hair,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  existing 
q)ecieBof  both  genera  had  lost  their  hairy  covering  firom  exposure 
to  heat.  Tliis  appears  the  more  probable,  as  the  elephants  in 
India  which  live  on  elevated  and  cool  districts  are  more  hairy" 
than  those  on  the  lowlands.  May  we  then  infer  that  man 
became  divested  of  hair  from  having  aboriginally  inhabited  some 
tropical  land  ?  That  the  hair  is  chiefly  retained  in  the  male  sex  on 
the  chest  and  &ce,  and  in  both  sexes  at  the  junction  of  all  four 
limbs  with  the  trunk,  fsbvours  this  inference— on  the  assumption 
that  the  hair  was  lost  before  man  became  erect ;  for  the  parts 
which  now  retain  most  hair  would  then  have  been  most  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sim.  The  crown  of  the  head,  however, 
.offers  a  curious  exception,  for  at  all  times  it  must  have  been  one 
of  the  most  exx)09ed  X)art8,  yet  it  is  thickly  clothed  with  hair. 
The  fact,  however,  that  the  other  members  of  the  order  of 
Primates,  to  which  man  belongs,  although  inhabiting  various  hot 
regions,  are  well  clothed  with  hair,  generally  thickest  on  the  upper 
surface,^  is  opposed  to  the  supposition  that  man  became  naked 
through  the  action  of  the  sun.  Mr.  Belt  believes"  that  within 
the  tropics  it  is  an  advantage  to  man  to  be  destitute  of  hair,  as 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  free  himself  of  the  multitude  of  ticks  (acari) 
and  other  parasites,  with  which  he  is  often  infested,  and  which 
sometimes  cause  ulceration.  But  whether  tins  evil  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  have  led  to  the  denudation  of  his  body  through 
natural  selection,  may  be  doubted,  since  none  of  the  many 
quadrupeds  inhabiting  the  tropics  have,  as  fiu*  as  I  know, 
acquired  any  specialised  means  of  relief.  The  view  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  probable  is  that  man,  or  rather  primarily  woman, 

^   Owen,    <  Anatomy    of   Verte-  ever,  states  that  in  the  Gorilla  the 

bratcs,'  vol.  iii.  p.  619.  hair  is  thinner  on  the  baclc,  where 

**  Isidore  Geoffroj  St.-Hilaire  re-  it  is  partly  rubbed  off,  than  on  the 

marks  ('  Hist.  Mat.  G^n^rale/  torn,  lower  tfurface. 
iL  1859,  pp.  215-217)  on  the  head  of         •»  The  *  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,* 

■lan  being  covered  with  long  hair;  1874,  p.  209.     As  some  oonfirma- 

aUo  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  mon*  tion  of  Mr.  Belt's  view,  I  may  quote 

keys  and  of  other  mammals  being  the  following  passage  from  Sir  \¥. 

more  thickly  clothed  than  the  lower  Demson  ('Varieties  of  Vice-Regal 

surfaces.     ThU  has  likewise  been  Life/  vol.  L  1870,  p.  440):  <Ut  is  said 

observed  by  various  authors.    Prof.  **  to  be  a  practice  with  the  Aut- 

P.  Gervais  (*  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam-  **  tralians,   when    the  vermin    get 

ouftres,'  torn.  L  1854,  p.  28^  how-  <*  troublesome,  to  singe  themselvee.' 
4 
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beeame  diveeted  of  hair  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  we  shall  see 
nnder  Sexual  Selection ;  and,  acocrding  to  this  belief,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  man  should  differ  so  greatly  in  hairiness  from  all 
other  Primates,  for  characters,  gained  through  sexual  selectitm, 
often  differ  to  an  extraordinary  degioe  in  closely-related  fotins. 

According  to  a  popular  impression,  the  absence  of  a  tail  ii 
eminently  distinctive  of  man ;  but  as  those  apes  which  come 
nearest  to  him  are  destitute  of  this  oi^an,  its  disappearance  does 
aot  relate  exclusively  to  man.  The  tail  often  differs  remarkably 
in  length  within  the  same  genus :  thus  in  some  species  of  Macacus 
it  is  longer  than  the  whole  body,  and  is  formed  of  twenty-four 
vertebrte;  in  others  it  consists  of  a  scarcely  visible  stump, 
containing  only  three  or  four  vertebrs.  In  some  kinds  of 
baboons  there  are  twenty-five,  whilst  in  the  mandrill  there  are 
ten  very  small  stunted  caudal  vertebne,  or,  according  to  Guvier," 
sometimes  only  five.  The  tail ,  whether  it  be  long  or  short,  almost 
always  tapers  towards  the  end ;  and  this,  I  presume,  results  from 
the  atrophy  of  the  terminal  muscles,  together  with  their  arteries 
and  nerves,  through  disuse,  leading  to  the  atrophy  of  the  terminal 
bones.  But  no  explanation  can  at  present  be  given  of  the  great 
diversity  which  often  occurs  in  its  length.  Here,  however,  we 
are  more  specially  concerned  with  the  complete  external  dis- 
appearance of  the  tail.  Professor  Broca  has  recently  shewn" 
that  the  tail  in  all  quadrupeds  consists  of  two  portions,  generally 
separated  abruptly  from  each  other ;  the  basal  portion  consists 
of  vertebrBB,  more  or  less  perfectly  channelled  and  famished  with 
apophyses  like  ordinary  vertebrsB ;  whereas  those  of  the  terminal 
portion  are  not  channelled,  are  almost  smooth,  and  scarcely 
resemble  true  vertebra.  A  tail,  though  not  externally  visible,  is 
really  present  in  man  and  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  and  is 
oonstructed  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  in  both.  In  the  terminal 
portion  the  vertebrsB,  constituting  the  os  coccyx,  are  quite 
rudimentary,  being  much  reduced  in  size  and  number.  In  the 
basal  portion,  the  vertebraa  are  likewise  few,  are  united  firmly 
together,  and  are  arrested  in  development;  but  they  have  been 
rendered  much  broader  and  flatter  than  the  corresponding 
vertebne  in  the  tails  of  other  animals :  they  constitute  what 
Broca  calls  the  accessory  sacral  vertebrsB.  These  are  of  functional 
importance  by  supporting  certain  internal  parts  and  in  other 
ways;  and  tleir  modification  is  directly  connected  with  the  erect 

»»  Ml   St.  George  MiTart,  *  Proc.  Geoffroy,  *  Hist.  Kat.  Gen.'  torn.  ii. 

Zjoloff,   Soc*  1865,  pp.   662,   683.  p.  244. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  *Cat.  Brit.  Mus.:         "  «Revi;ed'Antliropolope,M872  j 

Skeletons.'  Owen,  *  Anatomy  of  '  La  Oooat^tcit'on  des  Vert^brtw  oao- 
Vert«brates,'  vol.  ii.  p.  517.    Isidore 
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or  flemi-erect  attitude  of  man  and  the  anthropomorphoitB  apes. 
Tbis  conclusion  is  the  more  trostworthy,  as  Broca  formerly  held 
a  difTerent  view^  whidi  he  has  now  abandoned.  The  modifica' 
tion,  therefore,  of  the  basal  caudal  vertebrse  in  man  and  the 
higher  apes  may  have  been  effected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  natural  selection. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  rudimentary  and  yariablo 
▼ertebrsd  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  tail,  forming  the  os  eooiyyx  9 
A  notion  which  has  often  been,  and  will  no  doubt  again  be 
ridiculed,  namely,  that  friction  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  external  portion  of  the  tail,  is  not 
so  ridiculous  as  it  at  first  appears.  Dr.  Anderson*"  states 
that  the  extremely  short  tail  of  Macacus  brunneus  is  formed  of 
eleven  Tertebr»,  including  the  imbedded  basal  ones.  The 
extremity  is  tendinous  and  contains  no  Yertebne;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  fiye  rudimentary  ones,  so  minute  that  together  they 
are  only  one  line  and  a  half  in  length,  and  these  are  permanently 
bent  to  one  side  in  the  shape  of  a  hook.  The  free  port  of  the 
tail,  only  a  little  above  an  inch  in  length,  includes  only  four  more 
small  vertebrae.  This  short  tail  is  carried  erect;  but  about  a 
quarter  of  its  total  length  is  doubled  on  to  itself  to  the  left;  and 
this  terminal  part,  which  includes  the  hook-like  portion,  serves 
''  to  fill  up  the  interspace  between  the  upper  divergent  portion 
"  of  the  callosities ;"  so  that  the  animal  sits  on  it,  and  thus  renders 
it  rough  and  callous.  Dr.  Anderson  thus  sums  up  his  observa- 
tions: '' These £Efcct8  seem  to  me  to  have  only  one  explanation; 
**  this  fail,  from  its  short  size,  is  in  the  monkey's  way  when  it 
*'  sits  down,  and  frequently  becomes  placed  under  the  animal 
*^  while  it  is  in  this  attitude ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
"  does  not  extend  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  ischial  tuberosities 
"  it  seems  as  if  the  tail  originally  had  been  bent  round,  by  the 
"  will  of  the  animal,  into  the  interspace  between  the  callosities,  to 
"  escape  being  pressed  between  them  and  the  ground,  and  that 
*'  in  time  the  curvature  became  permanent,  fitting  in  of  itself 
"  when  the  organ  happens  to  be  sat  upon.''  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  surface  of  the  tail  should 
have  been  roughened  and  rendered  callous;  and  Dr.  Murie,"  who 
carefully  observed  this  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  as  weU 
as  three  other  closely  allied  forms  with  slightly  longer  tails,  says 
that  when  the  animal  sits  down,  the  tail  *'  is  necessarily  thrust 
"  to  one  side  of  the  buttocks ;  and  whether  long  or  short  its  root 
"  is  consequently  liable  to  be  rubbed  or  chafed."    As  we  now 

**  <Plroc  Zoolog.  So€.,'  1872,  p.         •'  <PrcK.  Zoolog.  Soc.   1872,  a 
210.  786. 
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have  OTidenoe  that  mutilations  occafiionally  prodnco  an  inherited 
effect,^  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  in  short-tailed  monkey»,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  tail,  being  fonctionally  useless,  should  aftez 
many  generations  have  become  rudimentary  and  distorted,  from 
being  oontinually  rubbed  and  chafed.  We  see  the  projecting  part  in 
this  condition  in  the  Macacm  brunnetu,  and  absolutely  aborted  in 
the  M.  ecaudatus  and  in  several  of  the  higher  apes.  Finally,  then, 
aa  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  tail  has  disappeared  in  man  and  the 
anthropomorphous  apes,  owing  to  the  terminal  portion  having 
been  injured  by  friction  during  a  long  lapse  of  time ;  the  basal 
and  embedded  portion  having  been  reduced  and  modified,  so  as 
to  become  suitable  to  the  erect  or  semi-erect  position. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  shew  that  some  of  the  most 

distinctive  characters   of  man  have   in   all  probability  been 

acquired,  either  directly,  or  more  commonly  indirectly,  through 

natural  selection.    We  should  bear  in  mind  that  modifications 

■    in  structure  or  constitution,  which  do  not  serve  to  adapt  an 

]   organism  to  its  habits  of  life,  to  the  food  which  it  consumes,  or 

'    passively  to  the  surrounding  conditions,  cannot  have  been  thus 

(acquired.  We  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident  in  deciding 
what  modifications  are  of  service  to  each  being:  we  should 
remember  how  littie  we  know  about  the  use  of  many  parts,  or 
what  changes  in  the  blood  or  tissues  may  serve  to  fit  an 
organism  for  a  new  climate  or  new  kinds  of  food.  Nor  must  wo 
forget  the  principle  of  correlation,  by  which,  as  Isidore  Geoffroy 
has  shewn  in  the  ease  of  man,  many  strange  deviations  of 
structure  are  tied  together.  Independently  of  correlation,  a 
change  in  one  part  often  leads,  through  the  increased  or  decreased 
upe  of  other  parts,  to  other  .changes  of  a  quite  unexpected 
i  nature.  It  is  also  well  to  reflect  on  such  facts,  as  the  wonderful 
growth  of  galls  on  plants  caused  by  the  poison  of  an  insect,  and 
on  the  remarkable  changes  of  colour  in  the  plumage  of  parrots 
when  fed  on  certain  fishes,  or  inoculated  with  the  poison  of 
toads  ;*^  for  we  can  thus  see  that  the  fluids  of  the  system,  if 
altered  for  some  special  purpose,  might  induce  other  changes. 
We  should  especially  bear  in  mind  that  modifications  acquired 

^  I  allude  to  Dr.  Brawn-S^uard's  inherited  efiecta  of  mot-mots  biting 
observations  on  the  transmitted  off  the  barbs  of  their  own  tail- 
effect  of  an  operation  causing  epi-  feathers.  See  also  on  the  general 
Icpsy  in  guinea-pigs,  and  likewise  subject  Variation  of  Animals  and 
more  recently  on  the  analogous  Plants  under  Domestication,'  voL 
effects  of  cutting  the  sympathetic  ii.,  PP'  22-24. 
carve  m  the  neck.  I  shail  hereafter  *'  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr.  Salrin's  Plants  onder  Domesticatioo,'  vol.  U 
Interest'ng  ease  of  the  apparently  pp.  280,  282. 
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uod  continnally  used  during  past  ages  for  some  useful  purpose, 
would  probably  become  firmly  fixed,  and  might  be  long  inheiitcd. 

Thus  a  large  yet  undefined  extension  may  safely  be  given  to 
the  direct  and  indirect  results  of  natural  selection ;  but  I  now 
admit,  after  reading  the  essay  by  Nageli  on  plants,  and  the 
remarks  by  various  authors  with  respect  to  animals,  more 
especially  those  recently  made  by  Professor  Broca,  that  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  my  'Origin  of  Species'  I  perhaps  attributed 
too  much  to  the  action  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  I  have  altered  the  fifth  edition  of  the  '  Origin '  so  as  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  adaptive  changes  of  structure ;  but  I  am 
convinced,  from  the  light  gained  during  even  the  last  few  years, 
that  very  many  structures  which  now  appear  to  us  useless,  wil] 
hereafter  be  proved  to  be  useful,  and  will  therefore  come  within 
the  range  of  natursJ  selection.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  formerly 
consider  sufficiently  the  existence  of  structures,  which,  as  far  as 
we  can  at  present  judge,  are  neither  beneficial  nor  injurious; 
and  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  oversights  as  yet 
detected  in  my  work.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  some  v 
excuse,  that  I  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view;  firstly,  to  ] 
shew  that  species  had  not  been  separately  created,  and  secondly,  ' 
that  natural  selection  had  been  the  chief  agent  of  change, 
though  largely  aided  by  the  inherited  e£fects  of  habit,  and  slightly 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions.  I  was 
not,  however,  able  to  annul  the  influence  of  my  former  belief, 
then  almost  universal,  that  each  species  had  been  purposely 
created ;  and  this  led  to  my  tacit  assumption  that  every  detail 
of  structure,  excepting  rudkaents,  was  of  some  special,  though 
unrecognised,  service.  Any  one  with  this  assumption  in  his| 
mind  would  naturally  extend  too  far  the  action  of  natural] 
selection,  either  during  past  or  present  times.  Some  of  those 
who  admit  the  principle  of  evolution,  but  reject  natural  selec- 
tion, seem  to  forget,  when  criticiedng  my  book,  that  I  had  the 
above  two  objects  in  view ;  hence  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  to 
natural  selection  great  power,  which  I  am  very  far  from 
admitting,  or  in  having  exaggerated  its  power,  which  is  in  itself 
X>robab]e,  I  have  at  least,  as  I  hox)e,  done  good  service  in  aiding 
to  overthrow  the  dogma  of  separate  creations. 

It  is,  as  I  can  now  see,  probable  that  all  organic  beings, 
including  man,  possess  peculiarities  of  structure,  which  neither 
are  now,  nor  were  formerly  of  any  service  to  them,  and  which, 
therefore,  are  of  no  physiological  importance.  We  know  not 
what  produces  the  numberless  sUght  differences  between  the 
individuals  of  each  species,  for  reversion  only  carried  the 
problem  a  few  steps  backwards;  but  each  peculiarity  must 
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have  had  its  efficient  catiBe.  If  these  causes,  whateyer  they 
may  be,  were  to  act  more  imifoimly  and  energetically  during  a 
lengthened  period  (and  against  this  no  reason  can  be  as8igned)> 
the  resolt  wonld  probably  be  not  a  mere  slight  indiyidna) 
difference,  but  a  well-marked  and  constant  modification,  though 
one  of  no  physiological  importance.  Changed  structures,  which 
are  in  no  way  beneficial,  cannot  be  kept  uniform  through  natural 
selection,  though  the  injurious  will  be  thus  eliminated.  Uni- 
formity of  character  would,  however,  naturally  follow  from  the 
assumed  uniformity  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  likewise  from 
the  free  intercrossing  of  many  indlyiduals.  During  successiye 
periods,  the  same  organism  might  in  this  manner  acquire 
successiye  modifications,  which  would  be  transmitted  in  a  nearly 
uniform  state  as  long  as  the  exciting  causes  remained  the  same 
and  there  was  free  intercrossing.  With  respeot  to  the  exciting 
causes  we  can  only  say,  as  when  sx)eaking  of  so-called  spon- 
taneous yariations,  tiiat  they  relate  much  more  closely  to  the 
constitution  of  the  varying  organism,  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
conditions  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

Condu«k>n.^In  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  as  man  at  the 
prebent  day  is  liable,  like  every  other  animal,  to  multiform 
individual  differences  or  sb'ght  variations,  so  no  doubt  were  the 
early  progenitors  of  man ;  the  variations  being  formerly  induced 
by  the  same  general  causes,  and  governed  by  the  same  general 
and  complex  laws  as  at  present.  As  all  animals  tend  to  multiply 
beyond  their  means  of  subsistence,  so  it  must  have  been  witli 
the  progenitors  of  man;  and  this  would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
struggle  for  existence  and  to  natural  selection.  The  latter 
process  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  inherited  effecta  of  the 
increased  use  of  parts,  and  these  two  processes  would  incessantly 
react  on  each  other.  It  appears,  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
that  various  unimportant  characters  have  been  acquired  by  man 
through  sexual  selection.  An  unexplained  residuum  of  change 
must  be  left  to  the  assumed  uniform  action  of  those  unknowB 
agencies,  which  occasionally  induce  strongly  marked  and  abrupt 
deviations  of  structure  in  our  domestic  productions. 

Judging  from  the  habits  of  savages  and  of  the  greater  numb» 

of  the  Quadrumana,  primeval  men,  and  even  their  ape-like 

progenitors,  probably  lived  in   society,     Wi^  strictly  social 

aniinais^natural^  selecti^  ^ots'  on  jEeTnoiyiduftl^ 

lhro^f^^_prefleryation  of  variations,  which  .Jtfe  .bfiUfificiai  j;<l 

.     the  community.    A  communi^  which  includes  a  large  numliei 

t  ^  ofwelfendowed  individuals  increases  in  number,  and  is  victo- 

I  I  rious  over  other  less  favoured  ones;  even  although  each  separate 
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membor  gams  no  advantage  over  the  otheis  of  the  same  com-  Vi 
munity.  Associated  inseots  have  thns  aoqtdred  many  remark-  I' 
able  Btmotnres,  which  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  individnal, 
snch  as  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus,  or  the  sting  of  the 
worker-bee,  or  the  great  jaws  of  soldier-ants.  ^th.lhfi  bigh^ 
social  animals,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  stmcture  has  becoi 
modifiedsoiely  for  the  good  of  the  commmuty,  tnongh  some  afe 

^SeCOndftyy  ff^^rvJAA  tr>  if..      Vnr  mafATiPA,  ihfl  hnma  nf  miwinftufi. 

iSi  the  great  canine  teeth  of  baboons  appear  to  have  been 
acquired  by  the  males  as  weapons  for  sexual  strife,  but  they  are 
nsed  in  defence  of  the  herd  or  troop.    In  regard  to  certain 
mental  powers  the  case,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  fifth  chapter,  is 
wholly  different ;  for  these  fcumlties  have  been  chiefly,  or  even  Hi 
exclusively,  gained  for.  the  benefit  of  the.C9nunnnity,  and  the  1 1 
individuals  thereof,  have  at  the  same  time  gained  an  advantage  M 
indirectly.  ^  \ 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  snch  views  as  the  foregoing,  that  | 
man  is  one  of  the  most  helpless  and  defenceless  creatures  in  the 
world;  and  that  during  his  early  and  less  well-developed 
condition  he  would  have  been  still  more  helpless.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll,  fcxr  instance,  insists*®  that  "the  human  frame  has 
"  diverged  fixun  the  structure  of  brutes,  in  the  direction  of 
**  greater  physical  helplessness  and  weakness.  That  is  to  say,  it 
"  is  a  divergence  which  of  all.  others  it  is  most  impossible  to 
'*  ascribe  to  mere  natural  selection."  He  adduces  the  naked  and 
unprotected  state  of  the  body,  the  absence  of  great  teeth  or 
tlawB  for  defence,  the  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  and  his 
slight  power  of  discovering  food  or  of  avoiding  danger  by  smell. 
To  these  deficiencies  there  might  be  added  one  still  more 
serious,  namely,  that  he  cannot  climb  quickly,  and  so  escape 
frcxn  enemies.  The  loss  of  hair  would  not  have  been  a  great 
injury  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  warm  country.  For  wc  know  that  the 
unclothed  Fuegians  can  exist  under  a  wretched  climate.  When 
we  compare  the  defenceless  state  of  man  with  that  of  apes,  we 
must  remember  that  the  great  canine  teeth  with  which  the  latter 
are  provided,  are  possessed  in  their  full  development  by  the  males 
alone, and  are  chiefly  used  by  them  for  fighting  with  their  rivals; 
yet  the  females,  which  are  not  thus  provided,  manage  to  survive. 

In  regard  to  bodily  size  or  strength,  we  do  not  know  whether  , 
man  is  descended  from  some  small  species,  like  the  chimpanzee, 
or  from  one  as  powerful  as  the  gorilla ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot, 
cay  whether  man  has  become  larger  and  stronger,  or  smaller 

••  'Primeval  Man,'  1869,  d.  6B. 
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and  weaker,  than  his  ancestors.  We  should,  howevejvHbSar  in 
mind  that  an  animal  possessing  great  size,  strength,  and  ferocitj, 
and  which,  like  the  gorilla,  conld  defend  itself  from  all  enemies, 
would  not  perhaps  have  become  social;  and  this  would  most 
effectually  have  checked  the  acquirement  of  the  higher  mental 
^  qualities,  such  as  sympathy  and  the  love  of  his  fellows.  Hence  it 
^  might  have  been  an  immense  adyantage  to  man  to  have  sprung 
from  some  comparatively  weak  creature. 

The  small  strength  and  speed  of  man,  his  want  of  natural 
weapons,  &c,  are  more  than  counterbalanced,  firstly,  by  his 
intellectual  powers,  through  which  he  has  formed  for  himself 
weapons,  tools,  &c.,  though  still  remaining  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and,  secondly,  by  his  social  quaUties  which  lead  him  to  give  and 
L  receive  aid  f^om  his  fellow-men.  No  ooontiy  in  the  world  abounds 
in  a  greater  degree  with  dangeroua  beasts  than  Southern  Africa ; 
no  country  presents  more  fearful  physical  hardships  than  the 
Arctic  regions;  yet  one  of  the  puniest  of  races,  that  of  the 
Bushmen,  maintains  itself  in  Southern  Africa,  as  do  the  dwarfed 
Esquimaux  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  ancestors  of  man  were,  no 
doubt,  inferior  in  intellect,  and  probably  in  social  disposition,  to 
the  lowest  existing  savages ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they 
might  have  existed,  or  even  flourished,  if  they  had  advanced  in 
intellect,  whilst  gradually  losing  their  brute*like  powers,  such 
as  that  of  climbing  trees,  &c  But  these  ancestors  would  not 
have  been  exposed  to  any  special  danger,  even  if  far  more 
helpless  and  defenceless  than  any  existing  savages,  had  they 
inhabited  some  warm  continent  or  large  island,  such  as 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  or  Borneo,  which  is  now  the  home  of  the 
orang.  And  natural  selection  arising  from  the  competition  of 
tribe  with  tribe,  in  some  such  large  area  as  one  of  these,  together 
with  the  inherited  Effects  of  habit,  would,  under  favourable 
conditions*  have  sufficed  to  raise  man  to  his  present  high  position 
in  the  organic  scale. 
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CHAPTEB  IIL 

Comparison  of  the  Mental  Powsbs  of  Man  and  thi 
Lower  Aniuals. 

Hie  difference  in  mental  power  between  the  highest  ape  aad  the  lowest 
saTsge,  immense  —  Certain  instincts  in  common  —  The  emotions  — 
Curiosity —  Imitation — Attention  —  Memory  —  Imagination  —  Reason — 
Progressive  improvement  —  Tools  and  weapons  used  by  animals  — 
Abstraction,  seli'-oonsciotisness — Language — Sense  of  beauty — Belief  in 
God,  spiritual  agencies,  superstitions. 

Wb  haye  seen  in  tbe  last  two  chapters  that  man  bears  in  his 
bodily  stnictnre  clear  traces  of  his  descent  from  some  lower  / 
form ;  but  it  may  be  urged  that,  as  man  differs  so  greatly  in  / 
his  mental  power  from  all  other  animals,  there  must  be  some  j 
error  in  this  conclusion.     No  doubt  the   differencej  in  thiff"^ 
respect  is  enormous, '  even  jf  we  compare  the  mind  of  one  of  tbe 
lowest  savages,  who  has  no  words  to  express  any  number  higher 
{HScnibTtr,  and  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms  for  common 
objects  or  for  the  affections, ^with  that  of  the  most  highly 
organised  ape.    The  difference  would,  no  doubt,  still  remain 
immense,  even  if  one  of  the  higher  apes  had  been  improved  ox 
civilised  as  much  as  a  dog  has  been  in  comparison  with  its 
parent- form,  the  wolf  or  jackal.    The  Fuegians  rank  amongst 
the  lowest  barbarians;   but   I  was   continually  struck  with 
surprise  how  closely  the  three  natives  on  board  H.M.S. "  Beagle," 
who  had  lived  some  years  in  England,  and  could  talk  a  little 
English,  resembled  us  in  disposition  and  in  most  of  our  mental 
faculties.   If  no  organic  being  excepting  man  had  ix>8sessed  any-*— 
mental  power,  or  if  his  powers  had  been  of  a  wholly  different  J 
nature  from  those  of  the  lower  animals,  then  we  should  never  \ 
have  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  that  our  high  faculties  i 
had  been  gradually  developed.    But  it  can  be  shewn  that  thefe  [ 
is  no  fundamental  difference  of  this  kind:    We  must  also  admit 
that  there  is  a  much  wider  interval  in  mental  power  between" 
one  of  the  lowest  fishes,  as  a  lamprey  or  lancelet,  and  one  of  the 
higher  apes,  than  between  an  ape  and  man ;  yet  this  interval  v^ 
is  filled  up  by  numberless  gradations. 

Nor  is  the  difference  slight  in  moral  disposition  between  a 
barbarian,  such  as  the  man  described  by  the  old  navigator 

>  See  the  evidence  on  those  points,  as  given  by  Lubbock,  <  Prehistoric 
Tuoes,'  p.  354,  4c 
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Byron^  who  dashed  \m  child  on  the  rocks  for  dropping  a  baskt^t 
of  sea-urchins,  and  a  Howard  or  Clarkson;  and  in  intellect, 
.between  a  savage  who  uses  hardly  any  abstract  terms,  and  a 

T Newton  or  Shakspeare.    Differences  of  this  kind  between  the 
highest  men  of  the  highest  races  and  the  lowest  sayages,  are 
connected  by  the  finest  gradations.    Therefore  it  is  possible  that 
^hey  mignt  pass  and  be  developed  into  each  other. 

My  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  shew  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in  their 
.  mental  faculties.  Each  division  of  the  subject  might  have  been 
^  extended  into  a  separate  essay,  but  must  here  be  treated  briefly. 
As  no  classification  of  the  mental  powers  has  been  universally 
accepted,  I  shall  arrange  my  remarks  in  the  order  most  ccm- 
venient  for  my  purpose ;  and  will  select  those  facts  which  have 
struck  me  most,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  produce  some 
effect  on  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  animals  very  low  in  the  scale,  I  shall  give 
some  additional  facts  under  Sexual  Selection,  shewing  that  their 
mental  powers  are  much  higher  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  variability  of  the  faculties  in  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  is  an  important  point  for  us,  and  some  few  illustrations 
will  here  be  given.    But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enter  into 
many  details  on  this  head,  for  I  have  found  on  frequent  enquiry, 
that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  those  who  have  long 
attended  to  animals  of  many  kinds,  including  birds,  that  the 
individuals  differ  greatly  in  every  mental  characteristic.    In 
what  manner  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed  in  the 
lowest  organisms,  is  as  hopeless  an  enquiry  as  how  life  itself 
first  originated.    These  are  problems  for  the  distant  future,  if 
.  -they  are  ever  to  be  solved  by  man. 
j      I     As  man  possesses  the  same  senses  as  the  lower  animals,  his 
I       fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the  same.    Man  has  also  some 
{       few  instincts  in  common,  as  that  of  self-preservation,  sexual  love, 
"Ihe  love  of  the  mother  for  her  new-bom  offspring,  the  desire 
possessed  by  the  latter  to  suck,  and  so  forth.   But  man,  perhaps, 
has  somewhat  fewer   instincts   than   those   possessed  by  the 
animals  which  come  next  to  him  in  the  scries.    The  orang  in 
the  Eastern  islands,  and  the  chimpanzee  in  Africa,  build  plat- 
forms on  which  they  sleep ;  and,  as  both  species  follow  the  same 
habit,  it  might  be  argued  that  this  was  due  to  instinct,  but  we 
I  cdnnot  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  both  animals  having 
\  similar  wants,  and  possessing   similar   powers   of  reasoning. 
These  apes,  as  we  may  assume,  avoid  the  many  poisonous  fruits 
of  the  tropics,  and  man  has  no  such  knowledge :  but  as  oox 
domestic  animals,  when  taken  to  foreign  lands,  and  when  fixsl 
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tamed  out  in  the  spring,  often  eat  poisonons  herbs,  which  ihey 
afterwards  aToid,  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  the  ai)e6  do  not  learn 
firom  their  own  experience  or  &om  that  of  their  parents  what 
frmts  to  select.  It  is,  however,  certain,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
that  apes  have  an  instinotiye  dread  of  serpents,  and  probably  of 
other  dangerous  animals. 

The  fewness  and  the  oomparatiYe  simplicity  of  the  instincts  in 
tha  higher  animals  are  remarkable  in  contrast  with  those  of  the 
iower  animals.  Cuvier  maintained  that  instinct  and  intelligence 
stand  in  an  inTerse  ratio  to  eaoh  other ;  and  some  have  thought 
that  the  intelleotnal  facoltifiB  of  the  higher  animals  have  been 
gradually  developed  from  their  instincts.  But  Ponchet,  in  an 
interesting  eeaay,*  has  shewn  that  no  such  inverse  ratio  really 
exists.  l%06e  insects  which  possess  the  most  wondeifol  instincts 
are  certainly  the  most  intelligent.  In  the  vertebrate  series,  the 
least  intelligent  members,  namely  fishes  and  amphibians,  do  not 
possess  complex  instincts;  and  amongst  mammals  the  animal 
most  ranarkable  for  its  instincts,  namely  the  .beaver,  is  highly 
intelligent,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  read  Mr. 
Morgan's  excellent  work.* 

Although  the  first  'dawnings  of  intelligence,  according  to  l^Ir. 
Herbert.^penoer,^  have  been  doTeloped  through  the  multiplica- 
tion and  eo-ordination  of  reflex  actions,  and  although  many  of 
the  simpler  instincts  graduate  into  reflex  actions,  and  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  them,  as  in  the  case  of  young  animals 
sucking,  yet  the  more  complex  instincts  seem  to  have  originated 
independently  of  intelligence.  I  am,  however,  very  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  that  instinctive  actions  may  lose  their  fixed  and 
untau^t  character,  and  be  replaced  by  others  performed  by  the 
aid  of  the  free  will.  On  the  other  hand,  some  intelligent  actions, 
after  being  performed  duriug  several  generations,  become  con- 
verted into  instincts  and  are  inherited,  as  when  birds  on  oceanic 
islands  learn  to  avoid  man.  These  actions  may  then  be  said 
to  be  degraded  in  character,  for  they  are  no  longer  performed 
through  reascm  or  from  experience.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  more  complex  instincts  appear  to  have  been  gained  in  a 
wholly  different  manner,  through  the  natural  selection  of  varia- 
tions of  simpler  instinctive  actions.  Such  variations  appear  to 
arise  from  the  same  unknown  causes  acting  on  the  cerebral 
organisation,  which  induce  slight  variations  or  individual  dif- 
ferences in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  these  variations,  owing 

'  '  Llnstinct  che2   lea   Insectes.*         '  *  The  American  Bearer  and  bif 
Hervo  im  Deax  Mondes,'  Feb.  1870,     Works/  1868. 
^  690.  «  *  The  Principles  of  Psychology, 

2iid  edit.  1870,  pp.  418-443. 
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to  onr  ignoraQoe,  are  often  said  to  arise  spontaneously.  We  can, 
I  think,  come  to  no  other  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  complex  instincts,  when  we  reflect  on  the  maryellona 
instincts  of  sterile  worker-ants  and  bees,  which  leave  no  off- 
spring to  inherit  the  effects  of  experience  and  of  modified  habits. 
Although,  as  we  learn  from  the  aboye-mentioned  insects  and 
the  beaver,  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  certainly  compatible 
with  complex  instincts,  and  although  actions,  at  first  learnt 

C voluntarily  can  soon  through  habit  be  performed  with  the 
quickness  and  certainty  of  a  reflex  action,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  interference  between  the 
development  of  free  intelligence  and  of  instinct,— which  latter 
implies  some  inherited  modification  of  the  brain.  Little  is 
\  known  about  the  functions  of  the  brain,  but  we  can  perceive 

that  as  the  intellectual  powers  become  highly  developed,  the 
various  parts  of  the  brain  must  be  connected  by  very  intricate 
channels  of  the  freest  intercommunication;  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, each  separate  part  would  perhaps  tend  to  be  less  well  fitted 
to  answer  to  particular  sensations  or  associations  in  a  definite 
and  inherited — that  is  instinctive— manner.  There  seems  even 
to  exist  some  relation  between  a  low  degree  of  intelligence  and  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  formation  of  fixed,  though  not  inherited 
habits;  for  as  a  sagacious  physician  remarked  to  me,  persona 
who  are  slightly  imbecile  tend  to  act  in  everything  by  routine 
or  habit;  and  they  are  rendered  much  happier  if  this  is  en- 
couraged. 

I  have  thought  this  digression  worth  giving,  because  we  may 
easily  underrate  the  mental  powers  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
especially  of  man,  when  we  compare  their  actions  founded  on  the 
memory  of  past  events,  on  foresight,  reason,  and  imagination, 
with  exactly  similar  actions  instinctively  performed  by  the  lower 
animals ;  in  this  latter  case  the  capacity  of  performing  such 
actions  has  been  gained,  step  by  step,  through  the  variability  of 
the  mental  organs  and  natural  selection,  without  any  conscious 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  animal  during  each  successive 

J  generation.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  argued,*  much  of  the 
intelligent  work  done  by  man  is  due  to  imitation  and  not  to 
reason ;  ^ut  there  is  this  great  difference  between  his  actions 
:|and  many  of  those  performed  by  the  lower  animals,  namely,  that 
'  man  cannot,  on  his  first  trial,  make,  for  instance,  a  stone  hatchet 
f  oar  a  canoe,  through  his  power  of  imitation.  He  has  to  learn  his 
ijwork  by  practice ;  a  beaver,  on  the  other  hand,  can  make  its 
Idam  or  canal,  and  a  bird  its  nest,  as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  and 

*  'ContiibatioDs  to  the  Theory  of  \atural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  212. 
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ft  spider  its  wonderful  web^  quite  as  well/  the  first  time  it  tries, 
as  when  old  and  experienced.  -— 

To  retnrn  to  our  immediate  subject:  the  lower  animals^  like 
X  man,  mam|^$)y  feel  pleasure  and  pain,  happiness  and  misery. 
^Happiness  is  never  better  exhibited  than  by  young  animals,  such 
as  puppies,  kittens,  lambs,  &c.,  when  playing  together,  like  our 
own  children.  Even  insects  play  together,  as  has  been  described 
by  that  excellent  obserrer,  F.  Huber,^  who  saw  ants  chasing  and 
pretending  to  bite  each  other,  like  so  many  puppies. 

The  iieust  that  the  lower  animals  are  excited  by  the  same 
emotions  as  ourselyes  is  so  well  established,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  weary  the  reader  by  many  details.  Terror  acts  in 
the  same  manner  on  them  as  on  us,  causing  the  muscles  to 
tremble,  the  heart  to  palpitate,  the  sphincters  to  be  relaxed,  and 
the  hair  to  stand  on  end.  Suspicion,  the  offspring  of  fear,  is 
eminently  characteristiG  of  most  wild  animals,  ^k  is,  I^tliink, 
impossi^io.  jead  the  account  given  by  Sir  E.  Tennent,  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  female  elephanta.  used  as  decoys,  without 
admitting  that  they  intentionally  practise  deceit,  and  well  know  ^ 
what  they  are  about.  ^Courage  and  timidity  are  extremely  - 
variable  qualities  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as  is 
plainly  seen  in  our  d<^.  Some  dogs  and  horses  are  ill-tempered. 
and  easily  turn  sulky;  others  are  good-tempered;  and  these 
qualities  are^cgrJigDly  inherited.  Every  one  knows  how  liable 
animals  are  to  furious  rage,  and  how  plainly  they  show  it. 
Many,  and  probably ^truer  anecdotes  have  been  published  on  the 
long-delayed  and  artful  revenge  of  various  animals.  The 
accurate  Bongger,  and  Brehm*  state  that  the  American  and 
African  monkeys  which  they  kept  tame,  certainly jcg^enged 
themselves.  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  a  zoologist  whose  scrupulous 
accuracy  was  known  to  many  persons,  told  me  the  following 
stoiy  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness;  at  the  Cape 
of  Gkx)d  Hope  an  officer  had  often  plagued  a  certain  baboon, 
and  the  animal,  seeing  him  approaching  one  Sunday  for 
parade,  poured  water  into  a  hole  and  hastily  made  some  thick 
mud,  which  he  skilfully  dashed  over  the  officer  as  he  passed 
by,  to  the  amusement  of  many  bystanders.  For  long  after- 
wards the  baboon  rejoiced  and  triumphed  whenever  he  saw  his 
victim.       "^ 

<  For   the     eyidetice    od    this  *  All  the  following   statements, 

head,   see    Mr.  J.   Traherne    Meg-  given  on  the  authority  of  these  two 

gridge's    most     interesting    work,  naturalists,  are  taken  fi*om  Rengger'f 

*  Harreeting    Ants    and    Trap-duor  ^Natnrgesch.  der  S'angethiere    von 

Spiders,'  1873,  p.  126,  128.  Paraguay,'  1830,  s.  41-57,  and  from 

'  *  Recherches  sur  les  Moeurs  dcs  Brebjn*8  '  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  s.  10-87 
foormis,'  1810,  p.  173. 
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Thejpve  of  a  dog  for  his  master  is  notorious ;  as  an  old 
writer  quaintly  says/  "  A  dog  is  the  only  thing  on  this  earth 
"  that  luvs  you  more  than  he  iuvs  himself." 

In  the  agony  of  death  a  dog  has  been  known  to  caress 
his  master,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  dog  suffering 
under  yiyiaection,  who  licked  the  hand  of  the  operator;  thia 
man,  unl^  the  operation  was  fally  justified  by  an  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  or  unless  he  had  a  heart  of  stone,  must  haye 
felt  remorse  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

As  Whewell  ^^  has  well  asked,  '*  who  that  reads  the  touching 
"  instances  of  maternal  affection,  related  so  often  of  the  women  of 
*'  all  nations,  and  of  the  females  of  all  animals,  can  doubt  that  tha 
"  principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases  ?  "  We  see  mater- 
v^\  affectjop  exhibited  in  the  most  trifling  details ;  thus  Bengger 
observed  an  American  monkey  (a  Gebus)  carefully  driving  away 
the  flies  which  plagued  her  infant;  and  Duvaucel  saw  a 
Hylobates  washing  the  fietces  of  her  young  ones  in  a  stream.  So 
intense  is  the  grief  of  female  monkeys  for  the  loss  of  their 
yomig,  that  it  invariably  caused  the  death  of  certain  kinds  kept 
under  confinement  by  Brehm  in  N.  Africa.  Orphan  monkeys 
were  always  adopted  and  carefully  guarded  by  the  other  monkeys, 
both  males  and  females.  One  female  baboon  had  so_capacious 
a  heart  that  she  not  only  adopted  yoxmg  monkeys^of  JStlsn 
species,  but  stole  young  dogs  and  cats,  which  she  continually 
carried  about.  Her  J^dnesSj,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
share  her  food  with  her  adopted  of^ring,  at  which  Brehm  was 
surprised,  as  his  monkeys  always  divided  everything  quite 
fairly  with  their  own  young  ones.  An  adopted  kitten  scratched 
this  affectioiia.te.habQPaj  who  certainly  had  a  fine  intellect,  for 
she  was**' much  astonished  at  being  scratched,  and  immediately 
examined  the  kitten's  feet,  and  without  more  ado  bit  off  the 
claws."  In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  I  heard  from  the  keeper 
that  an  old  baboon  {0.  diocma)  had  adopted  a  Rhesus  monkey; 
but  when  a  young  drill  and  mandrill  were  placed  in  the  cage, 
she  seemed  to  perceive  that  these  monkeys,  though  distinct 
species,  were  her  nearer  relatives,  for  she  at  once  rejected  the 
Bhesus  and  adopted  both  of  them.  The  young  Bhesus,  as  I  saw, 
was  greatly  discontented  at  being  thus  rejected,  and  it  would, 
(ike  a  naughty  child,  annoy  and  attack  the  young  drill  and  mandrill 

•  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  72),  disputes  the  possibility  of  thU 

n  his  *  Physiology  of  Mind  in  the  net  as  described  by  Brehm,  for  the 

Lower  Animals  ;*  *  Journal  of  Mental  sake    of    discrediting    my    work. 

iScience/  April  1871,  p.  38.  Therefore  I  tried,  and  found  that  I 

>•* Bridgewatcr  Treatise,*  p.  ^63.  could   readily  seize   with   my. own 

"  A  critic,  without  any  grounds  teeth  the   sharp  little  claws   of  a 

(*  Quarterly  Review/  July  1871,  p.  kitten  nearly  five  weeks  old. 
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whenever  it  oould  do  so  with  safety ;  this  oondnct  exciting  groat 
indignation  in  the  old  baboon.  Monkeys  will  also,  according  to 
Brehm,  defend  their  master  when  attacdced  by  any  one,  as  well  as 
dogs  to  whom  they  are  attached,  from  the  attacks  of  other  dogs. 
Bat  we  here  trench  on  the  sabjects  of^-^mpathxjmd  fidelity,  to 
which  I  shall  recnr.  Some  of  Brehm's  monkeys  took  much 
delight  in  teasing  a  certain  old  dog  whom  they  disliked,  as 
well  as  other  animals,  in  various  ingenious  ways. 

Most  of  the  more  complex  emotions  are  common  to  the 
higher  animals  and  onrselves.  Every  one  has  seen  how  ^ealoiM-j 
a  dog  is  of  his  master's  affection,  if  lavished  on  any  other 
creature;  and  I  have  observed  the  same  fiict  with  monkem^  • 
This  shews  that  animals  not  onlrj^vOr  bat  have  desire  to  be^  ^ 
^feved.  Animala  maniKBtly  feel  eBulationT-  They  love  appr^J 
bationor  praise;  and  a  dog  carrying  a  basket  for  his  master 
exhibits  in  a  high  degree^  self-complacency  or  pride.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doabt  that  tr^og  l^ls  shame^fe  distinct  from 
fear,  and  something  very  like  modesty  when  begging  too  often 
for  food.  A  great  dog  scorns  the  snarling  of  a  little  dog,  and 
this  may  be  called  magnanimity.  Several  observers  have  stated 
that  monkeys  certainly  dislike  being  laughed  at;  and  they 
B<Hnetime8  invent  imaginary  offences.  In  the  Zoological  Gardens 
I  saw  a  baboon  who  always  got  into  a  faiioos  rage  when  his 
keeper  took  out  a  letter  or  book  and  read  it  aloud  to  him ;  and 
his  rage  was  so  violent  that,  as  I  witnessed  on  one  occasion,  he 
bit  his  own  leg  till  the  blood  flowed.  Dogs  show  what  may  be 
fairly  called  a  aense  of  humour,  as  distinct  from  mere  play ;  if 
a  bit  of  stick' or  other  such  object  be  thrown  to  one,  he  will  often 
carry  it  away  for  a  short  distance ;  and  than  squatting  dovrn 
with  it  on  the  ground  close  before  him,  will  wait  until  his 
master  comes  quite  close  to  take  it  away.  The  d(^  will  then 
seize  it  and  rush  away  in  triumph,  repeating  the  same  manoeuvre, 
and  evidently  ezvjoying  the  practical  joke. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  more  intellectual  emotions  and 
laoalties,  whieh  are  very  important,  as  forming  the  basis  for  the_^ 
development  of  the  higher  mental  powers.    Animals  manifestly    ' 
eigoy  ^xcitei^es^t,  and  suffer  froz|[i^niiui;as  may  b^se^with    .'.' 
dogs^jM^a<^rding  to  Bengger,  with  monkeys.  _A1L  {aiimals  J 
feel  \Xgl^^^  a&<i  many  exhibit^CMr^Vjfii/)i^     They  sometimeB 
sufTerfirom  this  latter  quality,  as  wEen  the  hunter  plays  antics 
and  thu^  attracts  them ;  I  have  witnessed  this  with  deer,  and  so     t 
Vi  is  with  the  wary  chamois,  and  with  some  kinds  of  wild-ducks,     L 
Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  instinctive  dread,  which 
his  monkeys   exhibited,  for   snakes;  but  their  cariosity  was 
ao  great  that  they  could  not  deajst  from  occasionally  satiating 
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their  horror  in  a  most  human  fsfihion,  by  lifting  np  the  lid  of  the 
box  in  which  the  snakes  were  kept  I  was  so  much  surprised  at 
his  account,  that  I  took  a  stuffed  and  coiied-up  snake  into  the 
monkey-house  at  the  Zoological  Grardens,  and  the  excitement 
thus  caused  was  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  which  I  ever 
beheld.  Three  species  of  Oercopithecus  were  the  most  alarmed ; 
they  dashed  about  their  cages,  and  uttered  sharp  signal  cries  of 
danger,  wliich  were  understood  by  the  other  monkeys.  A  few 
young  monkeys  and  one  old  Anubis  baboon  alone  took  no  notice 
of  the  snaka  I  then  placed  the  stuffed  specimen  on  the  ground 
in  ODe  of  the  larger  compartments.  After  a  time  all  the  monkeys 
collected  round  it  in  a  large  circle,  and  staring  intently, 
presented  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  They  became  extremely 
nervous ;  so  that  when  a  wooden  ball,  with  which  they  were 
fomiliar  as  a  plaything,  was  accidentally  moved  in  the  straw, 
under  which  it  was  partly  hidden,  they  all  instantly  started 
away.  These  monkeys  behaved  very  (ifforently  when  a  dead 
fish,  a  mouse,^  a  living  turtle,  and  other  new  objects  were  placed 
in  their  cages;  for  though  at  first  frightened,  they  soon 
approached,  handled  and  examined  them.  I  then  placed  a  live 
snake  in  a  paper  bag,  with  the  mouth  loosely  closed,  in  one  of 
the  larger  compartments.  One  of  the  monkeys  immediately 
approached,  cautiously  opened  the  bag  a  little,  peeped  in,  and 
instantly  dashed  away.  Then  I  witnessed  what  Brehm  has 
described,  for  monkey  after  monkey,  with  head  raised  high  and 
turned  on  one  side,  could  not  resist  taking  a  momentary  peep 
into  the  upright  bag,  at  the  dreadful  object  lying  quietly  at  the 
bottom.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  monkeys  had  some 
notion  of  zoological  affinities,  for  those  kept  by  Brehm  exhibited 
a  strange,  though  mistaken,  instinctive  dread  of  innocent  lizards 
and  frogs.  An  orang,  also,  has  been  known  to  be  much  alarmed 
at  the  first  sight  of  a  turtle.*^ 
The  principle  of  Imitation  is  strong  in  man,  and  especially,  as 
have  myself  observed,  with  savages.  In  certain  morbid  states 
of  the  brain  this  tendency  is  exaggerated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree ;  some  hemiplegic  patients  and  others,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  unconsciously 
imitate  every  word  which  is  uttered,  whether  in  their  own  or  in 
a  foreign  language,  and  every  gesture  or  action  which  is  x)er- 
formed  near  them.^^     Desor^'  has  remarked  that  no  animal 

"  I  haTe  given  a  short  account  of  Mammalia,'  184-1,  p.  405. 
of  their  behavioni-  on  this  occasion  ^*  Dr.    Bateman  *  On    Aphasia, 

In  my  *  Expression  of  the  Emotions/  1870,  p.  110. 
p.  43.  »*  Quoted  by  Vogt,  ^Minmoire  sv 

^     "  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  'Nat.  Hiat.  U»  lAicrocdphales/  1867,  p.  168. 
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rolontarily  imitates  an  action  perfonned  by  man,  nutil  in  tho 
ascending  scale  we  come  to  monkejs,  which  are  well  known  to 
be  ridiculous  mockers.  Animals,  however,  sometimes  imitate 
each  other's  actions :  thus  two  species  of  wolves,  which  had  been 
reared  by  dogs,  learned  to  bark,  as  does  sometimes  the  jackal,"  y  :  *\, 
but, whether  this  can  be  called  voluntary  imitation  is  another  ^^^^  '^k 
^jlBfiaUan.  Birds  imitate  the  songs  of  their  parents,'  and"  some-  '  <  •  u 
times  of  other  birds;  and  parrots  are  notorious  imitators  of  any 
sound  which  they  often  hear.  Bureau  de  la  Malle  gives  an 
account  ^^  of  a  dog  reared  by  a  cat,  who  learnt  to  imitate  the 
well-known  action  of  a  cat  licking  her  paws,  and  thus  washing 
her  ears  and  face;  this  was  also  witnessed  by  the  celebrated 
naturalist  Audouin.  I  have  received  several  confirmatory  ac- 
counts ;  in  one  of  these,  a  dog  had  not  been  suckled  by  a  cat, 
but  had  been  brought  up  with  one,  together  with  kittens,  and 
bad  thus  acquired  the  above  habit,  which  he  ever  afterwards 
practised  during  his  life  of  thirteen  years.  Bureau  de  la  Malle's 
dog  likewise  learnt  from  the  kittens  to  play  with  a  baU  by  roll- 
ing it  about  with  his  fore  x>aws,  and  springing  on  it.  A  corre- 
spondent assures  me  that  a  cat  in  his  house  used  to  put  her  paws 
iiito  jugs  of  milk  having  too  narrow  a  mouth  for  her  head.  A 
kitten  of  this  cat  soon  learned  the  same  trick,  and  practised  it 
ever  afterwards,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 

The  parents  of  many  animals,^  trusting  to  the  principle  of    , 
imitation  in  their  young,  and  more  especially  to  their  instinctive     ' 
or  inherited  tendencies,  may  be  said  to  educate  them.    We  see  yj 
this  when  a  cat  brings  a  live  mouse  to  her  kitiens ;  and  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  has  given  a  curious  account  (in  the  paper  above 
quoted)  of  his  observations  on  hawks  which  taught  their  young 
dexterity,  as  well  as  judgment  of  distances,  by  first  dropping 
through  the  air  dead  mice  and  sparrows,  which  the  young 
generally  failed  to  catchy  and  then  bringing  them  live  birds 
and  letting  them  loose. 

Hardly  any  faculty  is  more  important  for  the  intellectual 
progress  of  man  than  Attentpm.  Animals  clearly  manifest  this 
power,li8  when  a  cat  watefaes  by  a  hole  and  prepares  to  spring 
on  its  prey.  Wild  animals  sometimes  become  so  absorbed  when 
thus  engaged,  that  they  may  be  easily  approached.  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  given  me  a  curious  proof  how  variable  this  faculty  is  in 
monkeys.  A  man  who  trains  monkeys  to  act  in  plays,  used  to 
purchase  common  kinds  from  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  price 
of  five  pounds  for  each ;  but  he  offered  to  give  double  the  price, 

1*  'The  Variation  of  Animals  and         *^  'Annalee   des    Sc.   Nat.'   (ttt 
PUots  under  Domestication,'  roL  i.     Series),  torn.  xxii.  p.  397. 
p.  27. 
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if  he  might  keep  three  or  four  of  them  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  select  one.  When  asked  how  he  2ould  possibly  learn  so  soon, 
whether  a  particular  monkey  would  turn  out  a  good  actor,  he 
answered  that  it  all  depended  on  their  ix)wer  of  attention.  If, 
when  he  was  talking  and  explaining  anything  to  a  monkey,  its 
attention  was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fly  on  the  wall  or  other 
trifling  object,  the  case  was  hopeless.  If  he  tried  by  punishment 
to  make  an  inattentive  monkey  act,  it  turned  sulky.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  monkey  which  carefully  attended  to  him  could 
always  be  trained. 
hi^  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  animals  have  excellent 

^Mrmorit^  for  persons  and  places.  A  baboon  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
•  Hbpfe,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  recognised 
him  with  joy  after  an  absence  of  nine  months.  I  had  a  dog  who 
'^  '  was  savage  and  averse  to  all  strangers,  arid  I  purposely  tried  his 
'*' memory  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and  two  days.  I  went 
^  '"^ear  the  stable  where  he  lived,  and  shouted  to  him  in  my  old 
manner ;  he  shewed  no  joy,  but  instantly  followed  me  out  walk- 
ing, and  obeyed  me,  exactly  as  if  I  had  parted  with  him  only 
half  an  hour  before.  A  train  of  old  associations,  dormant  during 
five  years,  had  thus  been  instantaneously  awakened  in  his  mind. 
Even  ants,  as  P.  Huber  *•  has  clearly  shewn,  recognised  their 
fellowranta  belonging  to  the  same  community  after  a  separation 
of  four  months.  Animals  can  certainly  by  some  means  judge  of 
the  intervals  of  time  between  recurrent  events. 

The  ^mdigt'^Uwn  is  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of  man. 

By  this  faculty  he  unites  former  images  and  ideas,  independently 

of  the  will,  and  thus  creates  brilliant  and  novel  results.    A  poet, 

as  Jean  Paul  Richter  remarks,^*  "  who  must  reflect  whether  he 

"  shall  make  a  character  say  yes  or  no — to  the  devil  with  him ; 

'*  he  is  only  a  stupid  corpse."    Dreaming  gives  us  the  best  notion 

of  this  power ;  as  Jean  Paul  again  says,  "  The  dream  is  an  in- 

"  voluntary  art  of  poetry."    The  value  of  the  products  of  our 

imagination  depends  of  course  on  the  number,  accuracy,  and 

I  clearness  of  our  impressions,   on  our  judgment  and  taste  in 

\^  selecting  or  rejecting  the  involuntary  combinations,  and  to  a 

'  certain  extent  on  our  power  of  voluntarily  combining  them.    As 

;  dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  probably  all  the  higher  animals,  even 

«  *       \  birds  **  havQviyid  dreams,  and  this  is  shewn  by  their  movements 

and  the  sounds  uttered)  we  must  admit  that  they  possess  some 

<*    *  Ia»    Moeurs    des    Foarmis,'         *  Dr.  Jerdon,  <  Birds  of  India,* 

1810,  p.  150.  vol.  i.  1862,  p.  xxi.     Hoazeau  sayi 

**  Quoted  in  Dr.  Maudsley's  *•  Phy-  that  his  parokeets  and  canary -birdf 

rioiogyand  Pathoicgyof  Mind,' a868,  dreamt:  *  Faculty  Mentales,'  torn, 

pp.  19  220.  iL  p.  136. 
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power  of  imaginatioiL  ^jerenmst  be  something  special,  which  ^ 
^pfiea  dogg  to  howl  in themgfitTand  especially  dnring moonlight. 
In  thar*ranarkable  and  melancholy  manner  called  baying. 
All  dogs  do  not  do  so ;  and,  according  to  Hoozeau,'^  they  do  not 
then  look  at  the  moon,  bnt  at  some  fixed  point  n^br  the  horizon.  . 
Honzean  thinks  that  their  imaginations  are  distnrbed  by  the 
▼ague  onttines  of  the  surrounding  objects,  and  conjure  np  before 
them  &ntas^c  images :  if  this  be  so,  their  feelings  may  almost 
be  caUed  qaiperstitious.  /f 

Of  ail  IJ^e  facnhies  of  the  hiunan  mind,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  }• 

I  admitted  that  Iteason  stands  at  the  smnmit.    Only  a  few  persons  /( 
now  dispute  i^t  animals  possess  sfflift.  lywer  of  jEgas^aiag- !  \ 

,  Animals  may  constantly  be  seen  ^^  p«^BBr"deiibomte]j.q4^resQlvft.  |  \ 
It  is  a  significant  fieict,  that  the  more  the  habits  of  any  particular  y^ 
animal  are  studied  by  a  naturalist,  the  more  he  attributes  to 
reason  and  the  less  to  unlearnt  instincts.^  In  fature  chapters 
we  shall  see  that  some  animals  extremely  low  in  the  scale' appai:: 
ently  display  a  certain  amount  of  reason.  No  doubt  it  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  power  of  reason  and  that  < 
instinct  For  instance.  Dr.  Hayes,  in  his  work  on  '  The  Open 
Polar  Sea,'  repeatedly  remarks  that  his  dogs,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  draw  the  sledges  in  a  compact  body,  diverged  and  separ- 
ated when  they  came  to  thin  ice,  so  that  their  weight  might  be 
more  evenly  distributed.  This  was  often  the  first  warning 
which  the  travellers  received  that  the  ice  was  becoming  thin  and 
dangerous.  Kow,  did  the  dogs  act  thus  from  the  experience  of 
each  individual,  or  from  the  example  of  the  older  and  wiser  dogs, 
or  from  an  inherited  habit,  that  is  from  instinct  ?  This  instinct, 
may  possibly  have  arisen  since  the  time,  long  ago,  when  dogs 
were  first  employed  by  the  natives  in  drawing  their  sledges;  or 
the  Arctic  wolves,  the  parent-stock  of  the  Esquimaux  dog,  may 
bave  acquired  an  instinct,  impelling  them  not  to  attack  their 
prey  in  a  close  pack,  when  on  thin  ice. 

We  can  only  judge  by  the  circumstances  under  which  actions 
are  performed,  whether  they  are  due  to  instinct,  or  to  reason,  or 
to  the  mess,  association  of  i^ajs:  this  latter  principle,  however, 
is  intimately  connected  with  reason.  A  curious  case  has  been 
given  by  Prof,  M5bius,^  of  a  pike,  separated  by  a  plate  of  glass 
from  an  adjoining  aquarium  stocked  with  fish,  and  who  often 
dashed  himself  with  such  violence  against  the  glass  in  trying  to 

^   *Yacult6B  Mentales  des  Ani-  I   caoDot   help   thinking,  howerer, 

ananx/  1872,  torn.  ii.  p.  181.  that  he  goes  too  far  in  underrating 

**  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan's  work   on  the  power  of  Instinct. 
Th«  AmericaD  Bearer,'  1868,  offers         **  *Die  Bewegangen  der  Thiert, 

ft  good  itlnftratioA  o£  this  remarlc.  &c,  1873,  p.  11. 
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catch  the  other  fishes,  that  he  was  sometiines  completely 
Btmined.  The  pike  went  on  thus  for  three  months,  but  at  laal 
leamt  caution,  and  ceased  to  do  so.  The  plate  of  glass  was  then 
removed,  but  the  pike  would  not  attack  these  particular  fishes, 
though  he  would  devour  others  which  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced ;  so  strongly  was  the  idea  of  a  violent  shock  associated 
in  his  feeble  mind  with  the  attempt  on  his  fonner  neighbours. 
If  a  savage,  who  had  never  seen  a  large  plate-glass  window, 
were  to  dash  himself  even  once  against  it,  he  would  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  associate  a  shock  with  a  window-frame ;  but 
very  differently  from  the  pike,  he  would  probably  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  the  impediment,  and  be  cautious  under  analogous 
circumstances.  Now  with  monkeys,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a 
painful  or  merely  a  disagreeable  impression,  from  an  action  once 
performed,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  prevent  the  animal  from 
repeating  it.  If  we  attribute  this  difference  between  the  monkey 
and  the  pike  solely  to  the  association  of  ideas  being  so  much 
stronger  and  more  persistent  in  the  one  than  the  other,  though 
the  pike  often  received  much  the  more  severe  injury,  can  we 
maintain  in  the  case  of  man  that  a  similar  difference  implies  the 
possession  of  a  fundamentally  different  mind  ? 

Houzeau  relates**  that,  whilst  crossing  a  wide  and  arid  plain 
in  Texas,  his  two  dogs  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  and  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  times  they  rushed  down  the  hollows 
to  search  for  water.  These  hollows  were  not  valleys,  and  there 
were  no  trees  in  them,  or  any  other  difference  in  the  vegetation, 
and  as  they  were  absolutely  dry  there'  could  have  been  no 
smell  of  damp  earth.  The  dogs  behaved  as  if  they  knew  that 
a  dip  in  the  ground  offered  them  the  best  chance  of  finding 
water,  and  Houzeau  has  often  witnessed  the  same  behaviour  in 
other  animals. 

I  have  seen,  as  I  daresay  have  others,  that  when  a  small 
object  is  thrown  on  the  ground  beyond  the  reach  of  one  of  the 
elephants  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  he  blows  through  his  trunk 
on  the  ground  beyond  the  object,  so  that  the  current  reflected 
on  all  sides  may  drive  the  object  within  his  reach.-  Again  a  woU- 
known  ethnologist,  Mr.  Westropp,  informs  me  that  he  observed  in 
Vienna  a  bear  deliberately  making  with  his  paw  a  current  in 
some  water,  which  was  close  to  the  bars  of  his  cage,  so  as  to 
draw  a  piece  of  floating  bread  within  his  reach.  These  actions  of 
the  elephant  and  bear  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  instinct  or 
inherited  habit,  as  they  would  be  of  little  use  to  an  animal  in  a 
state  of  nature.    Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  suoh 

t«  <  Faculty  M<»ii tales  des  Animaux^'  1872,  torn.  ii.  pi  265, 
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aetions,  when  performed  by  anunc^ti^tftt^  man,  and  by  one  of  j 
the  higher  animals  ?  *"''"     ^  *^ 

The  savage  and  the  dog  have  often  found  water  at  a  low  level, 
and  the  coincidence  under  such  circumstances  has  become  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds.    A.  cultivated  man  would  perhaps  make 
some  general  proposition  on  the  subject ;  but  from  ail  that  we 
know  of  savages  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  would  do 
so,  and  a  dog  certainly  would  not.     But  a  savage,  as  well  as  a 
dog,  would  search  in  the  same  way,  though  frequently  dis- 
appointed; and  in  both  it  seems  to  be  equally  an  act  of  reason, 
whether  or  not  any  general  proposition   on   the   subject   is 
consciously  placed  before  the  mind.^   The  same  would  apply  to 
the  elephant  and  the  bear  making  currents  in  the  air  or  water. 
The  savage  would  certainly  neither  know  nor  care  by  what  law 
the  desired  movements  were  efifected;  yet  his  act  would  be 
guided  by  a  rude  process  of  reasoning,  as  surely  as  woulda^ 
philosopher  in  his  longest  chain  of  deductions.   There  would  no     | 
doubt  be  this  difference  between  him  and  one  of  the  higher    . 
animals,  that  he  would  take  notice  of  much  slighter  circum-    • 
stances    and   conditions,  and  would  observe   any  connection   / 
be^een  them  after  much  less  experience,  and  this  would  be  of  1 
paramount  importance.    I  kept  a  daily  record  of  the  actions  of  I 
one  of  my  infants,  and  when  he  was  about  eleven  months  Otdp* 
and  befoi-e  he  could  speak  a  single  word,  I  was  continually 
struck  with  the  greater  quickness,  with  which  all  sorts  of  objects 
and  sounds  were  associated  together  in  his  mind,  compared  with 
that  of  the  most  intelligent  dogs  I  ever  knew.    But  the  higher  \ 
animals  differ  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  this  power  of  associa-   ' 
tion  from  those  low  in  the  scale,  such  as  the  pike,  as  well  as  in  / 
that  of  drawing  inferences  and  of  observation. 

The. promptings  of  reason,  after  very  short  experience,  are  welT  ^ 
shewn  by  tJie  following  actions  of  American  monkeys,  which  \ 
stand  low  in  their  order.    Eengger,  a  most  careful  observer,  \ 
states  that  when  he  first  gave  eggs  to  his  monkeys  in  Paraguay,   ; 
they  smashed  them,  and  thus  lost  much  of  their  contents;  after-   . 
wards  they  gently  hit  one  end  against  some  hard  body,  and  \ 
picked  off  the  bits  of  shell  with  their  fingei*s.    After  cutting 
themselves  only  once  with  any  sharp  tool  they  would  not  touch 
it  again,  or  would  handle  it  with  the  greatest  caution.    Lumps 
of  sugar  were  often  given  them  wrapped  up  in  paper;  and 

*»  Prof.  Huxley  has  analysed  with  See    his    article,    *  Mr.     Darwin's 

admirable  clearness  the  mental  ste[»  Critics,'  in    the  *■  Contemporary  Re- 

«y  which  a  man,  as  well  as  a  dog,  view,'  Nov.  1871,  p.  462,  and  in  his 

arrives  at  a  conclusion  in  a  case  *i?ritiques  and  Essays,' 1873, p.  279. 
saalogons  to  that  given  in  my  text. 
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Bengger  sometimes  put  a  live  wasp  in  the  paper,  so  that  in 
hastily  unfolding  it  they  got  stung ;  after  this  had  once  happened, 
they  always  first  held  the  packet  to  their  ears  to  detect  any 
movement  within.^ 

The  following  cases  relate  to  dogs.  Mr.  Golquhoun''  winged 
two  wild-dncks,  which  fell  on  the  further  side  of  a  stream ;  his 
retnever  tried  to  bring  over  both  at  once,  but  could  not  succeed; 
she  then,  though  never  before  known  to  ruffle  a  feather, 
deliberately  killed  one,  brought  over  the  other,  and  returned 
for  the  dead  bird.  Gol.  Hutchinson  relates  that  two  partridges 
were  shot  at  once,  one  being  killed,  the  other  wounded;  the 
latter  ran  away,  and  was  caught  by  the  retriever,  who  on  her 
return  came  across  the  dead  bird;  "she  stopped,  evidently 
**  greatly  puzzled,  and  after  one  or  two  trials,  finding  she  could 
"  not  tfi^e  it  up  without  permitting  the  escape  of  the  winged 
^  bird,  she  considered  a  moment,  then  deliberately  murdered  it 
"  by  giving  it  a  severe  crunch,  and  afterwards  brought  away 
"  both  together.  This  was  the  only  known  instance  of  her 
"  ever  having  wilfully  injured  any  game."  Here  we  have  reason 
though  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  retriever  might  have  brought 
the  wounded  bird  first  and  then  returned  for  the  dead  one,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  wild-ducks.  I  give  the  above  cases,  as 
resting  on  the  evidence  of  two  independent  witnesses,  and 
because  in  both  instances  the  retrievers,  after  deliberation, 
broke  through  a  habit  which  is  inherited  by  them  (that  of  not 
killing  the  game  retrieved),  and  because  they  shew  how  strong 
their  reasoning  faculty  must  have  been  to  overcome  a  fixed 
habit. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting,  a  remark  by  the  illustrious 
Humboldt."  "The  muleteers  in  S.  America  say,  'I  will  not  give 
"  '  you  the  mule  whose  step  is  easiest,  but  la  mas  racwruU^ — ^the 
'"one  that  reasons  best;'*'  and  as  he  adds,  ''this  popular ezpres- 
"sion,  dictated  by  long  experience,  combats  the  system  of 
"  animated  machines,  better  perhaps  than  all  the  arguments  of 
"  speculative  philosophy."  Nevertheless  some  writers  even  yet 
deny  that  the  higher  animals  possess  a  trace  of  reason;  and  they 
endeavour  to  explain  away,  by  what  appears  to  be  mere 
verbiage,**  all  such  facts  as  those  above  given. 

9*  Mr.  Belt,  in  his  most  interest-  p.   45.    Col.   Hutchinson  on  *  Dog 

lug  work,  *  The  Naturalist  in  Ni-  iireaking/ 1850,  p.  46. 
earagtta,'    1874  (p.    119),   likewise         "    *  Personal    Narrative,*    Eng. 

dej^^ribes  various  actions  of  a  tamed  translat.,  vol.  iii.  p.  106. 
Cebus,  which,  I  think,  clearly  shew         *»•  I  am  glad  to  find  that  so  acute 

that    this    animal  possessed    some  a  reasoner  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 

rwaoning  power.  (*  Darwinism  and   Divinity,   Essays 

*'  «The    Moor    and    the    Loch/  on  Free-thinking,'  1873,  p.  80^  ia 
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It  has,  I  think,  now  been  ahewn  that  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  especially  the  Primates,  have  some  few  instincts  in 
common.  V  AJl  have  the  same  senses,  intuitions,  and  sensations, — 
similar  passions,  afifeotions,  and  emotions,  even  the  more  complex 
ones,  such  as  jealousy,  suspicion,  emulation,  gratitude,  and 
magnanimity ;  tiiey  practise  deceit  and  are  revengeful ;  they  are 
sotnctimes  susceptible  to  ridicule,  and  even  have  a  sense  of 
humour ;  they  feel  wonder  and  curiosity ;  they  possess  the  same 
faculties  of  imitation,  attention,  deliberation,  choice,  memory, 
imagination,  the^ai^ciation  of  ideas,  and  reason,  though  in  yerjL 
different  degrees.  The  individuals  of  the  same  species  graduated 
in  intellect  fr^n  a])6olute  imbecility  to  high  excellence.  They  / 
are  also  liable  to  insanity,  though  far  less  often  than  in  the  case  __ 
of  man.^  Nevertheless,  many  authors  have  insisted  that  man  is 
divided  by  an  insuperable  barrier  &om  aU  the  lower  animals  in 
bis  mental  faculties.  I  formerly  made  a  collection  of  above  a 
score  of  such  aphorisms,  but  they  are  almost  worthless,  as  tbeir 
wide  difference  and  number  prove  the  di£culty,  if  not  the  im- 
possibility, of  the  attempt.  It  has  been  asserted  that  man  alone 
is  capable  of  progressive  improvement;  that  he  alone  makes  use 
of  tools  or  fire,  domesticates  other  animals,  or  possesses  property; 
that  no  animal  has  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming 
general  concepts,  is  self-conscious  and  comprehends  itself;  that 
no  animal  employs  language;  that  man  alone  has  a  sense  of 
beauty,  is  liable  to  caprice,  has  the  feeling  of  gratitude,  mystery, 
(&c.;  believes  in  God,  or  is  endowed  with  a  conscience.  I  will 
hazard  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  important  and  interesting  of 
these  points.     '  

Archbishop  Sumner  formerly  maintained'^  that  man  alone  is  ' 
capable  of  progjressive  improvement.  That  he  is  capablo-of  ' 
incomparably  greater  and  more  rapid  improvement  than  is^aiiy 
other  nantgial,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  ana  tuis  is  mainly 
due  to  JJisTpower  Qf  ^poAlf^g  iffl4  handing  down  his  acquired 
Trnnwl^^gp  With  animals,  looking  first  to  the  individual,  every 
one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  setting  traps,  knows  that 


ipeakiog  of  the  sapposed  impassable  "  tures.     It  is  difficult  to  under- 

barrier  between  the  minds  of  man  ^*  stand  how  anybody  who  has  ever 

and  the  lower  animals,  says,  **The  ''  kept  a  dog,  or  seen  an  elephant, 

« distinctions,  indeed,   which   have  "  can   have   any  doubts  as  to  n^ 

**  b>*en  drawn,  seem  to  us  to  rest  "  animal's  power  of  performing  th« 

^  upon  no  better  foimdation  than  a  "  essential  processes  of  reasoning." 

•*  great    many   other    metaphysical  •*  See  *  Madness  in  Animals,'  by 

**  distinctions ;  that  is,  the  assump-  Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  in  *  Joomal 

''tion  that  because  you  can  give  of  Mental  Science,' July  1871. 

•*  two  things  diffei-ent  names,  they  *'  Quoted  by  Sir  C.  Lyell,  '  Aati« 

*  mmt  Uurefore  have  different  na-  quity  of  Man,'  p.  4^. 
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young  animals  can  be  caught  much  more  easily  than  old  ones ; 
and  they  can  be  much  more  easily  approached  by  an  enemy. 
Even  with  respect  to  old  animals,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  many  in 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  kind  of  trap,  or  to  destroy  them 
by  the  same  kind  of  poison ;  yet  it  is  improbable  that  all  should 
have  partaken  of  the  poison,  and  imix>ssible  that  all  should  have 
been  caught  in  a  trap.  They  must  learn  caution  by  seeing  their 
brethren  caught  or  poisoned.  In  North  America,  where  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  have  long  been  pursued,  they  exhibit,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  observers,  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  sagacity,  caution  and  cunning ;  but  trapping  has  been 
there  so  long  carried  on,  that  inheritance  may  possibly  have  come 
into  play.  I  have  received  several  accounts  that  when  telegraphs 
are  first  set  up  in  any  district,  many  birds  kill  themselves  by 
flying  against  the  wires,  but  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
years  they  learn  to  avoid  this  danger,  by  seeing,  as  it  would 

^^^appear,  their  comrades  killed.'* 

/  If  we  look  to  successive  generations,  or  to  the  race,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  birds  and  other  animals  gradually  both  acquire  and 
lose  caution  in  relation  to  man  or  other  enemies;"  and  this 

, caution  is  certainly  in  chief  part  an  inherited  habit  or  instinct, 

but  in  part  the  result  of  individual  experience.    A  good  observer, 
Leroy,'*  states,  that  in  districts  where  foxes  are  much  hunted, 
the  young,  on  first  leaving  their  burrows,  are  incontestably  much " 
more  wary  than  the  old  ones  in  districts  where  they  are  not  much 
disturbed. 

Our  domestic  dogs  are  descended  from  wolves  and  jackals," 
and  though  they  may  not  have  gained  in  cunning,  and  may  have 
lost  in  wariness  and  suspicion,  yet  they  have  progressed  in 
certain  moral  qualities,  such  as  in  affection,  trust-worthiness, 

1  temper,  and  probably  in  general  intelligence.  The  common  rat 
has  conquered  and  beaten  several  other  species  throughout 
Europe,  in  parts  of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  and  recently  in 
Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Mr.  Swinhoe," 
who  describes  these  two  latter  cases,  attributes  the  victory  of  the 
common  rat  over  the  large  Mva  coninga  to  its  superior  cunning; 
and  this  latter  quality  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  habitufd 

••  For  additional   evidence,  with         •*  *  Lett  res  Phil,  snr  I'Intelligence 

details,     see     M.     Houzeau,     *Les  des  Auimaux,'  noavelle  edit.  1802, 

Faculty   Mentales,*   torn.  ii.  1872,  p.  86. 
p.  147.  •*  See  the  evidence  on  this  head 

"  See,  with  respect  to  hirds  on  in  chap.  i.  vol.  i.  *  On  the  Variation 
oceanic  islands,  my  *  Journal  of  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Do- 
Researches  during  the  voyage  of  the  mestication.' 

♦•  Beagle," '  1845,  p.  398.     'Origin         »•  *Proc.   Zoolog.  Sec.'    1864,  ^ 

of  Speciei,' 5th  edit.  p.  2(50.  1P6. 
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exercise  of  all  its  fiftcxdties  in  avoiding  extirpation  by  man,  as 
well  as  to  nearly  all  the  less  cnnning  or  weak-minded  rats  having 
been  oontinnonsly  destroyed  by  him.    It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  success  of  the  common  rat  may  be  due  to  its  having 
possessed  greater  cnnning  than    its   fellow-species,  before  it 
became  associated  with  man.   To  maintain,  independently  of  any 
direct  evidence,  that  no  animar'dnniig''T!r(r^iiTBft  <^f  's^or  iia«    ' 
prOgreeeed-krifltenect  or^ofi^py  Tnftnfaii  fp^ulties.  is  to  be^tiie    ' 
^estion  of  the  fflroKfion  of  -speciea.     We  have  seen  that,  ao<  > 
^dmg  toTirtet,  existing  mammals  belonging  to  several  orders 
have  larger  brains  than  their  ancient  tertiary  prototypes. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  no  animal  uses  any  tool;  but^ 
the  chimpanzee  m  a  state  of  natnre  cracks  a  native  €rmF,  some- 
what like  a  wahint,  with  a  stone.*'  Eengger"  easily  tanght  an  . 
American  monkey  thus  to  break  open  hard  palm-nnts ;  and 
afterwards  of  its  own  accord,  it  used  stones  to  open  other  kinds 
of  nuts,  as  well  as  boxes.  It  thns  also  removed  the  soft  rind  of 
frait  that  had  a  disagreeable  flavour.  Another  monkey  was 
taught  to  open  the  lid  of  a  large  box  with  a  stick,  and  after* 
wards  it  used  the  stick  as  a  lever  to  move  heavy  bodies ;  and  I 
have  myself  seen  a  young  orang  put  a  stick  into  a  crevice,  slip 
his  hand  to  the  other  end,  and  use  it  in  the  proper  manner  as  a 
lever.  The  tamed  elephants  in  India  are  well  known  to  break 
off  branches  of  trees  and  use  them  to  drive  away  the  flies ;  and 
this  same  act  has  been  observed  in  an  elephant  in  a  state  ot 
nature."  I  have  seen  a  young  orang,  when  she  thought  she  was 
going  to  be  whipped,  cover  and  protect  herself  with  a  blanket  or 
straw.  In  these  several  cases  stones  and  sticks  were  employed 
as  implements ;  but  they  are  likewise  used  as  weapons.  Brehm^* 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  well-known  traveller  Schimper, 
that  in  Abyssinia  when  the  baboons  belonging  to  one  species 
(6\  gelada)  descend  in  troops  from  the  mountains  to  plunder  the 
fields,  they  sometimes  encounter  troops  of  another  species 
(C  kamadryas),  and  then  a  fight  ensues.  The  Geladas  roll  , 
down  great  stones,  which  the  Hamadryas  try  to  avoid,  and  then 
both  species,  m&king  a  great  uproar,  rush  furiously  against  each 
other.  Brehm,  when,  accompanying  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gk)tha, 
aided  in  an  attack  with  fire-arms  on  a  troop  of  baboons  in  the 
pass  of  Mensa  in  Abyssinia.  The  baboons  in  return  rolled  so 
many  stones  down  the  mountain,  some  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
that  the  attackers  had  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  and  the  pass  was 

•*  Savage  and  Wyman  in  *  Boston  1830,  s.  51-56. 

Journal  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  ir.  1843-  "•  The  « Indian  Field,*  March  4 

44,  p.  383.  1871. 

■•  'Sangethiere  ron    Paraguay,'  *•  *  Thierleben,'  B.  i.  «.  79,  82. 
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•ctnaUy  oloaed  for  a  time  agnmst  the  caravaiL  It  desevrefl 
notice  that  these  baboons  thus  acted  in  ocmcert.  Mr.  Wallace^ 
on  three  occasions  saw  female  orangs,  aooompanied  by  their 
young,  "  breaking  off  branches  and  the  great  spiny  fruit  of  the 
"  Durian  tree^  with  eyery  appearance  of  rage;  causing  such  a 
^shower  of  missiles  as  effectually  kept  us  from  approaching  too 
^  near  the  tree."  As  I  have  repeatedly  seen,  a  chimpanzee  will 
throw  any  object  at  hand  at  a  peEson  who  o&nds  him ;  and  the 
before  mentioned  baboon  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prepared 
mud  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  Zoological  Gardens,  a  monkey,  which  had  weak  teeth, 
used  to  break  open  nuts  with  a  stone ;  and  I  was  assured  by  the 
keepers  that  after  using  the  stone,  he  hid  it  in  the  straw,  and 
would  not  lot  any  other  monkey  touch  it  Here,  then,  we  have 
the  idea  of  property ;  but  this  idea  is  oonmion  to  every  dog  with 
^.a^bone,  and  to  most  or  all  birds  with  their  nests. 

The  Duke  of  Ai^ll^  remarks,  that  the  fashioning  of  an 
implement  for  a  special  purpose  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  man ; 
%Qd  he  considers  that  this  forms  an  immeasurable  gulf  between 
him  and  the  brutes.  This  is  no  doubt  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction ;  but  there  appears  to  me  much  truth  in  Sir  J.  Lubbock's 
suggestion,^  that  when  primeval  man  first  used  flint-stonee  for 
any  purpose,  he  would  have  accidentally  splintered  them,  and 
would  then  have  used  the  sharp  fragments.  From  this  step  it 
would  be  a  small  one  to  break  the  flints  on  purpose,  and  not  a 
very  wide  step  to  fashion  them  rudely.  This  latter  advance, 
however,  may  have  taken  long  ages,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
immense  interval  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  men  of  the 
neolithic  period  took  to  grinding  and  polishing  their  stone  tools. 
In  breaking  the  flints,  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  likewise  remarks, 
sparks  would  have  been  emitted,  and  in  grinding  them  heat 
would  have  been  evolved:  thus  the  two  usual  metliods  of 
*'  obtaining  fire  may  have  originated."  The  nature  of  fire  would 
have  been  known  in  the  many  volcanic  regions  where  lava 
occasionally  flows  through  forests.  The  anthropomorphous 
apes,  guided  probably  by  instinct,  build  for  themselves  tem- 
porary platforms ;  but  as  many  instincts  are  largely  controlled 
by  reason,  the  simpler  ones,  such  as  this  of  building  a  platform, 
might  readily  j)ass  into  a  voluntary  and  conscious  act  The 
orang  is  known  to  cover  itself  at  night  with  the  leaves  of  the 
Pandanus ;  and  Brehm  states  that  one  of  his  baboons  used  to 
protect  itself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  throwing  a  straw-mat 

«i  <Th€  Malay  ArchlpelagCi'  rol.     U5,  147. 
i.  1860,  p.  87.  «'  '  PrehUtoric  Timei,'  18S5,    |w 

19  •  Primeyal    Mao,'    1869,    pp.     473,  &o 
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over  its  head.    In  these  Beveral  habits^  we  probably  see  the  first 
'  tfteps  towards  some  of  the  simpler  aits,  such  as  rude  architectnie 
and  drees,  as  they  arose  amongBt  the  early  progenitors  of  man. 
j         Abttfxxeiionj    OenercU    ConeeptioM,    8d/-<orueiaume9s,    Mental 
\     Individuality, — ^It  would  be  yery  difficult  for  any  one  with  even 
\    mnch  more  knowledge  than  I  possess,  to  determine  how  fiu 
j    ftniTttftlw  exhibit  any  traces  of  these  high  mental  powers.    This 
diffionlty  arises  from  the  impossibility  of  judging  what  passes 
through  the  mind  of  an  animal ;  and  again,  the  foot  that  writers  ^ 
differ  to  a  great  extent  in  the  meaning  which  they  attribute  to 
the  aboYe  tenns,  causes  a  farther  difficulty.    If  one  may  judge 
from  various  articles  which  have  been  published  lately,  the 
greatest  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  supposed  entire  absence 
in  animals  of  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  of  forming  general 
concepts.    But  when  a  dog  sees  another  dog  at  a  distance,  it  is 
often  clear  that  he  peroeiyes  that  it  is  a  dog  in  thfi-flbfiliKct ;  for 
when  he  gets  nearer  his  whole  manner  suddeiily  changes,  if  the  ^ 
other  dog  be  a  Mend.    A  recent  writer  remarks,  that  in  all  such '  ^  \ 
,    cases  it  is  a  pure  assumption  to  assert  that  the  mental  act  is    / 
f    not  essentially  of  the  same  nature  in  the  animal  as  in  man.    Xfj 
\    either  refers  what  he  perceives  with  his  senses  to  a  mental 
I    concept,  then  so  do  both.^    When  I  say  to  my  terrier,  in  an 
eager  voice  (and  I  have  made  the  trial  many  times), ''  Hi,  hi, 
wheie  is  it  ?  "  she  at  once  takes  it  as  a  sign  that  something  is  to 
be  hunted,  and  generally  first  looks  quickly  all  around,  and 
..    then  rushes  into  the  nearest  thicket,  to  scent  for  any  game,  but 
finding  nothing,  she  looks  up  into  any  neighbouring  tree  for  a 
squirrd.   jf ow  do  not  thefife  actions  clearly  she^hat  she  had  in 
her  mind  a  i^eiieraTid^  nr'r^v^VTnBn|'|^  Bome  animal  is  to  be 
discovered  ana  nunied  ?  — -- 

It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  no  animal  is  self-conscious, 
if  by  this  term  it  is  implied,  that  he  reflects  on  such  points,  as 
f     whence  he  comes  or  whither  he  will  go,  or  what  is  life  and  death,  \ 
snd  so  forth.    'P;TijTP^''flB  irn  fiol  ff^fff  t^i*  ""  ^^^  j^/y:^'*^  1**   ^ 
\     excellent  memray  and^hie  power  of  imagination,  as  shewn  by    ..y^ 
his  dreams,  never  reflects  on  his  past  pleasures  or  pains  in  the 
ehase  ?  And  this  would  be  a  form  of  self-consciousness.    On  the 
other  hand,  as  BUchner^  has  remarked,  how  little  can  the  hard- 
worked  wife  of  a  degraded  Australian  savage,  who  uses  very 
few  abstract  words,  and  cannot  coxmt  above  four,  exert  her  self- 
oonsciousness,  or  reflect  on  the  nature  of  her  own  existence.    It 
Is  generally  admitted,  that  the  higher  animals  possess  memory, 

^  Mr.  Hookham,  in  a  letter  to  **  <  ConffTrences  sur  la  Th^orU 
*rof.  Max  M filler,  in  the  *  Birming-  Darwinienne,'  French  tnaaUt 
km  Newa,'  May  1973.  1869,  p.  132. 
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attention,  association,  and  eyen  some  imagination  and  reaaoiL 
if  th^se  powers,  which  differ  much  in  different  animals,  are  > 
'./  '   'Capable  of  improvement,^ere  seems  no  great_improbabilitx  in 

/J  more  complex  faculties,  such  as  tLe^glTerTorms'Qi  Abstraction, 
,•  and' self-consciousness,  &c.,  haYing  l)een  evolved  through, the 
^V^  development  and  combination  of  the  simpler  oi^es.    It  lias  been 

^  Wged  against  the  views  here  maintained,  that  it  is  impossible  . 

'    '^       to  say  at  what  point  in  the  ascending  scale^  animals  become  / 

/     I      capable  of  abstraction,  &c. ;  but' who  can  say  at  what  age  this  / 

\     occurs  in  our  young  children  ?   We  see  at  least  that  such  powers  [' 

N        are  developed  in  children  by  imperceptible  degrees. 

That  animals  retain  their  mental  individuality  is  unquestion- 
able. When  my  voice  awakened  a  train  of  old  aaaodations  in 
the  mind  of  the  before-mentioned  dog,  he  must  have  retained 
his  menUl  individuality,  although  every  atom  of  his  brain  had 
probably  undergone  change  more  than  once  during  the  interval 
^.  of  five  years.  This  dog  might  have  brought  forward  the 
argument  lately  advanced  to  crush  all  evolutionists,  and  said, 
"  I  abide  amid  all  mental  moods  and  all  material  changes.  .  .  . 
"  The  teaching  that  atoms  leave  their  impressions  as  legacies  to 
"  other  atoms  falling  into  the  places  they  have  vacated  is  con- 
"  tradictory  of  the  utterance  of  consciousness,  and  is  therefore 
*'  false ;  but  it  is  the  teaching  necessitated  by  evolutionism,  oon- 
"  sequently  tl^e  hypothesis  is  a  false  one."^ 

/.an^{(a^«. -T^This  fiiculty  has  justly  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief^listinctions  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  But 
manias  a  highly  competent  judge,  Archbishop  Whately  remarks, 
*'  is  not  the  only  animal  that  can  make  use  of  language  to  express 
^y  '*  what  is  passing  in  his  mind,  and  can  understand,  more  or  less, 
"what  is  so  expressed  by  another.'**^  In  Paraguay  the  Ccftia 
ozarce  when  excited  utters  at  least  six  distinct  sounds,  which 
excite  in  other  monkeys  similar  emotions.^  The  movemente  of 
the  features  and  gestures  of  monlT^  are  understood  by  us,  and 
they  partly  understand  ours,  as  Kengger  and  others  declare.  It 
is  a  more  remarkable  fact  that  the  dog,  since  being  domesticated, 
has  learnt  to  bark^  in  at  least  four  or  five  distinct  tones. 
Although  barking  is  a  new  art,  no  doubt  the  wild  parent-speciee 
of  the  dog  expressed  their  feelingB  by  cries  of  various  kinds. 
With  the  domesticated  dog  we  have  the  bark  of  eagerness,  as  in 
the  chase ;  that  of  anger,  as  well  as  growling ;  the  yelp  or  howl  of 
despair,  as  when  shut  up ;  the  baying  at  night ;  the  bark  of  joy,  as 


r 


*•  The  Rer.  Dr.  J.  M*Canr,  *  Anti- 
Durwinism,'  1869,  p.  13 

^  Qnoted  in  ^Anthropological  Re- 
Hew  *  1864,  p.  158. 


♦•  Rengger,  Ibid.  s.  45. 

«*  See  my  'Variatioo  of  Aiii« 
male  acd  Plants  under  DooMftiea- 
tion,'  vol.  L  p.  27. 
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whon  startiiig  on  a  walk  with  his  master ;  and  the  reiy  distinct 
one  of  demand  or  supplication,  as  when  wishing  for  a  door  or 
window  to  be  opened.  According  to  Houzeau,  who  paid  par- 
ticnlar  attention  to  the  subject,  the  domestic  fowl  utters  at  least 
a  dozen  significant  sounds.^  .    , 

The  habitual  nse  of  articulate  lan^age  is^  however,  peculiai 
to  man ;  but  he  uses,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  inarti*   I       *  . 
culate  cries  to  express  his  meaning,  iLided  by  gestures  and  the   | 
moTements  of  the  muscles  of  the  face."    This  especially  holdaj 
good  with  the  more  simple  and  vivid  feelings,  which  are  but 
little  connected  with  our  higher  intelligence.    Our  cries  of  pain, 
fear,  surprise,  anger,  together  with  their  appropriate  actions, 
and  the  murmur  of  a  mother  to  her  beloved  child,  are  more 
expressive  than  any  words.    That  which  distinguishes  man        . 
from  the  lower  animals  is  not  the  understanding  of  articulate        ]    ^ 

sounds,  Jqc.  aa  flVftrvmrn  Vr^pxra^  i\c^  y^J^A^^^..^A  ^QaB^.  ^ords  ^    ' 

Mid  sentences.  InTms  respect  they  are  at  the  same  stage  of 
^velopmcnt  as  infants,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve 
months,  who  understand  many  words  and  short  sentences,  but 
cannot  yet  utter  a  single  word.  It  is  not  the  mere  actifiulation 
which  is  our  distinguishing  character,  for  pjirrots  and  other 
birds  possess  this  power.    Nor  is  it  the  mere  capacity  of  con-  .. 

necting  definite  sounds  with  definite  ideas ;  for  it  is  certain  that  ^ 

some  parrots,  which  have  been  taught  to  speaJE,  connect  un-         ^ 
erringly  words  with  things,  and  persons  with  events."    Th«*^    f  yjj 
lower  animals  differ  from  man  golftly  in  his  almost  infinitely   fl  ^Sp^ 
larger   power   of  associating   togetner   the    most    diversified  /(    '  */? 

^  *  Faculty  Mentiles    des  Ani-  to  add  to  the  ''good  morning"  a 

manx,'  torn.  ii.  1872,  p.  346-349.  short    sentence,   which   was    never 

**  See  a  discassion  on  this  subject  once    repeated    afler    his    father's 

in  Mr.  £.  B.  Tylor's  Tery  interesting  death.      He    scolded    violently    a 

work,   'Researches  into  the  Early  strange  dog  which  came  into  the 

History  of  Mankind,'  18(>5,  chaps,  room  through  the    open  window; 

ii.  to  iv.  and  he  scolded  another  parrot  (say- 

•*  I  have  received  several  detailed  ing  "you  naughty  polly")  which 

accounts    to    this  effect.    Admiral  had  got  out  of  its  cage,  and  was 

Sir  J.  Sulivan,  whom  I  know  to  be  eating  apples  on  the  kitchen  table, 

a  careful  observer,  assures  me  that  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  Houeau 

an  African  parrot,  long  kept  in  his  on    parrots,    '  Faculty    Mentales,' 

father's    house,    invariably    called  torn.  ii.  p.  309.    Dr.  A.  Moschkan 

eertain  persons  of  the  household,  as  informs  me  that  he  knew  a  starling 

well  as  visitors,  by  their  names.    Ha  which   never  made  a  mistake    in 

said  "good  morning"  to  every  one  at  saying  in  German  "  good  morning  " 

breakfast,  and  "  good  night "  to  each  to    persons    arriving,  and  "  good* 

w  they  left  the  room  at  night,  and  bye,  old  fellow,"  to  those  departing. 

never  reversed  these  salutations.  I  could  add  several  other  men 
Tc  Sir  J.  Sulivan's  father,  he  used 
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Bounds  and  ideas;  and  this  obviously  depeiQds  on  the  high 

/    deyelopment  of  his  mental  powers. 

y^  As  Home  Took,  one  of  the  foonders  of  the  noble  science  of 
philology,  obserres,  language  is  an  art,  like  brewing  or  baking ; 
but  writing  would  have  been  a  better  simile.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  true  instinct,  for  every  language  has  to  be  learnt  :^  dlflers^ 
however,  widely  from  all  ordinary  arts,  for  man  has  an  in* 
stinctive  tendency  to  speak,  as  we  see  in  the  babble  of  our 

tig  children;  whilst  no  child  has  an  instinctive  tendency  to 
r,  bake,  or  write.  Moreover,  no  philologist  now  supposes 
any  language  has  been  deliberately  invented;  it  has  been 
ly  and  unconsciously  developed  by  many  stepe.^  The 
ids  uttered  by  birds  offer  in  several  respects  the  nearest 
ogy  to  language,  for  all  the  members  of  the  same  species  letter 
the  same  instinctive  cries  expressive  of  their  emotions ;  and  all 
the  kinds  which  sing,  exert  their  power  instinctively;  but  the 
I  actual  song,  and  even  the  oall-notes,  are  learnt  from  their 
\  parents  or  foster-parents.  These  soundis,  as  Daines  Barrington*^ 
/  has  proved,  ''are  no  more  innate  than  language  is  in  man." 
The  first  attempts  to  sing  "  may  bo  compared  to  the  imperfect 
"  endeavour  in  a  child  to  babble."  The  young  males  continue 
practising,  or  as  the  bird-catchers  say,  "  recording,"  for  ten  or 
eleven  months.  Their  first  essays  show  hardly  a  rudiment  of 
the  future  song;  but  as  they  grow  older  we  can  perceive  what 
they  are  aiming  at ;  and  at  last  they  are  said  "  to  sing  their 
"  song  round."  Nestlings  which  have  learnt  the  song  of  a  distinct 
species,  as  with  the  canary-birds  educated  in  the  Tyn^,  teach 
and  transmit  their  new  song  to  their  offispring.  The  slight 
natural  differences  of  song  in  the  same  species  inhabiting 
different  districts  may  be  appositely  compared,  as  Harrington 
remarks,  "to  provincial  dialects;"  and  the  songs  of  allied, 
though  distinct  species  may  be  compared  with  the  languages  of 
distinct  races  of  man.  I  have  given  the  foregoing  details  to 
shew  that  an  instinctive  tendency  to  acquire  an  art  is  not 
peculiar  to  man. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  of  articulate  language,  after  having 
read  on  the  one  side  the  highly  interesting  works  of  Mr.  Hens- 

*'  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  <<  gards  the  immediate  end  to  be 

head    by    Prof.    Whitney,    in    his  *'  attained ;  nnconsciously  as  regards 

*  Oriental   and   Linguistic   Studies,'  '*  the  further  consequeuoes  of  the 

1873,  p.  354.     He  observes  that  the  "  act." 

desire   of   communication   between  '^    Hon.    Daines    Barrington    in 

man    is    the    liring    force,   which,  'Philosoph.  Transactions,'  1773,  p. 

in    the   development  of    language,  262.     See  also  Durean  de  la  Malle, 

** works  both  consciously  and  ^n-  in  'Ann,  des.  Sc.  NaU'  3rd  acrie^ 

^  conscioasly ;    oonscioiisly    as    re-  Zoolog.  torn.  x.  p.  119. 
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leigh  Wedgwood,  the  Kev.  P.  Farrar,  and  Prof.  Schleicher,"  an<L 
the  celebrated  lectures  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  on  the  other  side,  I 
cannot  donbt  that  langnago  owes  its  origin  to  the  imitation  and 
modification  of  Tazioos  natural  sounds,  the  voices  of  other  . 
animals,  and  man's  own  instinctiye  cries,  aided  by  sighs  and 
gestures.  When  we  treat  of  sexual  selection  we  shall  see  that 
primeYttl  man,  or  rather  some  early  progenitor  of  man,  probably 
first  used  his  voice  in  producing  true  musical  cadences,  that  is 
in  singing,  as  do  some  of  the  gibbon-«pes  at  the  present  day ; 
and  we  may  conclude  from  a  widely-spread  analogy,  that  this 
power  would  have  been  especially  exerted  during  the  courtship 
of  the  sexes,— would  have  expressed  various  emotions,  such  as 
love,  jealousy,  triumph, — and  would  have  served  as  a  challenge  to 
rivals.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  imitation  of  musical 
cries  by  articulate  sounds  may  have  given  rise  to  words  expres- 
sive of  various  complex  emotions.  The  strong  tendency  in  our 
nearest  allies,  the  monkeys,  in  microcephalous  idiots,^  and  in 
the  ixurbarous  races  of  mankind,  to  imitate  whatever  they  hear 
deserves  notice,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  imitation.  Sine* 
monkeys  certainly  understand  much  that  is  said  to  them  by 
man,  and  when  wild,  utter  signal-cries  of  danger  to  their 
fellows;  ^  and  since  fowls  give  distinct  warnings  for  danger  on 
the  ground,  or  in  the  sky  from  hawks  (both,  as  well  as  a  third 
cry,  intelligible  to  dogs),'^  may  not  some  unusually  wise  ape-like 
animal  have  imitated  the  growl  of  a  beast  of  prey,  and  thus 
told  his  fellow-monkeys  the  nature  of  the  expected  danger  ?  This 
would  have  been  a  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a  language. 

As  the  voice  was  used  more  and  more,  the  vocal  organs  would 
have  been  strengthened  and  perfected  through  the  principle  of 
the  inherited  effects  of  use ;  and  this  would  have  reacted  on  the 
power  of  speech.  But  the  relation  between  the  continued  use  of 
language  and  the  development  of  the  brain,  has  no  doubt  been 
far  more  impovtani  The  mental  powers  in  some  early  pro- 
genitor of  man  must  have  been  more  highly  developed  than  in 

*•  'On  the  Qrigia  of  Langnage,'  **  Yogi,  'M^bioire  snr  les  Micro* 

bf  H.  Wodgwood,  1866.     'Chapters  exhales,'  1867,  p.  169.    With  re- 

on  Langnage,'  by  the  Rav.  F.  W.  spect  to  sarages,  I  have  giren  some 

Farrar,    1865.     These    works   are  fbcts  in  my  *  Joomal  of  Researches,' 

most  interesting.    See  also  '  De  In  &c,  1845,  p.  206. 

Phys.   et    de   i'arole,'   par  Albert  *'  See  clear  evidenoe  on  this  head 

J^moine,  1865,  p.  190.    The  work  in  the  two  works  so  often  quoted, 

en  this  subject,  by  the  late  Prof,  by  Brehm  and  Rengger, 

Aug.  Schlei<^er,  has  been  translated  **  Houzeau  givefe  a  very  curious 

by  Dr.  Bikkers  into  English,  under  account  of  his  obserrations  on  this 

Oie  title  of  '  Darwinism  tested  by  subject  in   his  '  Faculty  Mentales 

tiM  Science  of  Language,'  1869  des  Animanx,*  torn,  ii.,  p.  848. 
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any  existing  ape,  before  even  the  most  imperfect  form  of  speech 
could  haye  come  into  use;  but  we  may  confidently  believe  that 
the  continued  use  and  adyancement  of  this  power  would  have 
reacted  on  the  mind  itself,  by  enabling  and  encouraging  it  to 
carry  on  long  trains  of  thought.  A  complex  train  of  thought 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  words,  whether 
spoken  or  silent,  than  a  long  calculation  without  the  use  of 
figures  or  algebra.  It  appears,  also,  that  eyen  an  ordinary  train 
of  thought  almost  requires,  or  is  greatly  facilitated  by  some 
form  of  language,  for  the  dumb,  deaf,  and  blind  girl,  Laura 
Bridgman,  was  observed  to  use  her  fingers  whilst  dreaming.^ 
'Nevertheless,  a  long  succession  of  vivid  and  connected  ideas  may 
i^pass  through  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  any  form  of  language, 
IbB  we  may  infer  from  the  movements  of  dogs  during  their 
^eams.  We  have,  also,  seen  that  animals  are  able  to  reason 
to  a  certain  extent,  manifestly  without  the  aid  of  language. 
The  intimate  connection  between  the  brain,  as  it  is  now 
developed  in  us,  and  the  faculty  of  BX)eech,  is  well  shewn  by 
those  curious  cases  of  brain-disease  in  which  speech  is  specially 
affected,  as  when  the  power  to  remember  substantives  is  lost, 
whilst  other  words  can  be  correctly  used,  or  where  substantives 
of  a  certain  class,  or  all  except  the  initial  letters  of  substantives 
and  proper  names  are  forgotten.^  There  is  no  more  improb- 
ability in  the  continued  use  of  the  mental  and  vocal  organs 
leading  to  inherited  changes  in  their  structure  and  functions, 
than  in  the  case  of  handwriting,  which  depends  partly  on  the 
form  of  the  hand  and  partly  on  the  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and 
hand- writing  is  certainly  inherited.^^ 

Several  writers,  more  especially  Prof.  Max  Miiller,**  have 
lately  insisted  that  the  use  of  language  implies  the  power  of 
forming  gnnftral  concepts ;  and  that  as  no  animals  are  supposed 
to  possess  this  {X)wer,  an  impossible  barrier  is  formed  between 
them  and  man.^     With  respect  to  animals,  I  have  already 

*•  See  remarks  on  this  head  by  ••  Lectures  on 'Mr.  Dartrin'sPhi- 

Dr.  Maudsley,  *The  Physiology  and  losophy  of  language,' 1873. 

Pathology  of  Mind,'  2nd  edit.  1868,  •*   The    judgment    of   a   diatin- 

p.  199.  guished  philologist,  such  as  Pro£ 

**  Many  curious  cases  have  been  Whitney,  will  have  far  mere  weight 

recorded.     See,    for    instance,    Dr.  on  this  point  than  anything  that 

Bateman  <  On  Aphasia,'  1870,  p.  27,  I  can  say.     He  remarks  (*  Oriental 

»1,  53,  100,  &c.     Also,  <  Inquiries  and    Linguistic    Studies,'   1873,  p. 

Concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,'  297),  in  speaktitg  of  Bleek's  views : 

by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  1838,  p.  150.  "  Because  on  th«  grand  scale  lan- 

*^    *  Tie    Variation    of   Animals  "  gnage  is  the  necessary  auxiliary 

and    Plants    under  Domestication,'  "  of  thought,  indispensable  to  the 

roL  ii.  p  6.  ^  ieyelopment    of    the    power    oi 
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I     endeayonred  to  show  that  they  have  this  power,  at  least  in  a 

I     mde  and  incipient  d^ree.    As  far  as  concerns  infants  of  from 

ten  to  eleven  months  old,  and  deaf-mntes,  it  seems  to  me  in- 

credible,  that  they  should  be  able  to  connect  certain  sounds  with 

,     certain  general  ideas  as  quickly  as  they  do,  xmless  such  ideas 

\    were  already  formed  in  their  minds.    The  same  remark  may  be 

'    extended  to  the  more  intelligent  animals ;  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 

j    observes,®*  "  A  dog  frames  a  general  concept  of  cats  or  sheep, 

;    ^  and  knows  the  corresponding  words  as  well  as  a  philosopher. 

j   •*  And  the  capacity  to  understand  is  as  good  a  proof  of  vocal 

I    "  intelligence,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  as  the  capacity  to 

f    "speak." 

Why  the  organs  now  used  for  speech  should  have  been 
originally  perfected  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  any  other 
organs,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  JLtA»  have  considerable  powers 
of  intercommunieation  by  means  of  their  antennae,  as  shewn  by 
fluber,  who  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  their  language.  We 
might  have  used  our  fingers  as  efficient  instruments,  for  a 
person  with  practice  can  report  to  a  deaf  man  every  word  of  a 
speech  rapidly  delivered  at  a  public  meeting;  but  the  loss  of 
^our  hands,  whilst  thus  employed,  would  have  been  a  serious 
laoonvenience.  As  all  the  higher  mammals  possess  vocal  organs, 
constructed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  ours,  and  used  as  a 
means  of  communication,  it  was  obviously  probable  that  these 
same  organs  would  be  still  further  developed  if  the  power  of 
communication  had  to  be  improved ;  and  this  has  been  effected  by 
the  aid  of  adjoining  and  well  adapted  parts,  namely  the  tongue 
and  lips.**  The  fact  of  the  higher  apes  not  using  their  vocal 
organs  for  speech,  no  doubt  depends  on  their  intelligence  not 
having  been  sufficiently  advanced.    The  possession  by  them  of 


*^  thinking,  to  the  distinctness  and  *'  fingers  into   itnitnlion  of  spoken 

^  yariety  and  complexity  of  cogni-  "  words."     Max    MiUler    gives    in 

**•  Uons  to  the  full  nuistery  of  con-  italics  (*  Lectares  on  Mr.  Darwin's 

**  sdonsness ;    therefore    he    would  Philosophy    of     Language,'     1873, 

*'  fain  make  thought  abKolutely  im-  third  lecture)  the  following  aphor- 

'*  possible  without  speech,  identify-  ism :   "  There  is   no  thought  with- 

^  ing  the  faculty  with  its  instrn-  ''  out  words,  as  little  as  there  are 

•*  ment.    He  might  just  as  reason-  "  words  without  thought."    What 

*^  ably  assert  that  the  human  hand  a  strange  definition  must  here  be 

*^  cannot  act  without  a  tool.     With  given  to  the  word  thought  t 

**  such  a  doctrine  to  start  from,  he  **  *■  Essays  on  Free-thinking,'  ke^ 

^  cannot    stop    short    of    Muller's  1873,  p.  82. 

**•  worst   paradoxes,  that  an  infant  *'  See  some  good  remarks  to  this 

*»  (i»  foM,  not  speaking)  is  not  a  effect  by  Dr.  Maudsley,  *  The  Phy- 

*  human  being,  and  that  deaf-mutes  siology    and    Pathology  of   Mind/ 

*  do  not  become  possessed  of  reason  1868,  p.  199. 

*  until   they  learn  to  twist   their 
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oig&os,  wbick  with  long-oontinaed  practice  might  have  been 
used  for  speech,  although  not  thus  used,  is  paralleled  by  the 
case  of  many  birds  which  possess  organs  fitted  for  siDgingy 
though  they  zierer  sing.  Thus,  the  nightingale  and  crow  have 
vocal  organs  srcoilarly  constructed,  these  being  used  by  the 
former  for  diyersifiad  song,  and  by  ^e  latter  only  £ur  croaking.^ 
If  it  be  asked  why  ai>es  have  not  had  their  intellects  developed 
to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  man,  general  causes  only  can  be 
assigned  in  answer,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  anything 
more  definite,  considering  our  ignorance  with  respect  to  the 
successive  stages  of  development  through  which  each  creature 
has  passed. 

The  formation  of  different  languages  and  of  distinct  species, 
and  the  proo£a  that  both  have  been  developed  through  a  gradual 
process,  are  curiously  parallel.'^  But  we  can  trace  the  formation 
of  many  words  further  back  than  that  of  species,  for  -we  can 
perceive  how  they  actually  arose  from  the  imitation  of  various 
sounds.  We  find  in  distinct  languages  striking  homologies  due 
to  community  of  descent,  and  analogies  due  to  a  similar  process 
of  formation.  The  manner  in  which  certain  letters  or  sounds 
change  when  others  change  is  very  like  correlated  growth.  We 
have  in  both  cases  the  reduplication  of  parts,  the  effects  of  long- 
continued  use,  and  so  forth.  The  frequent  presence  of  rudi- 
ments, both  in  languages  and  in  species,  is  still  more  remarkable. 
The  letter  m  in  the  word  am,  means  1 ;  so  that  in  the  expres- 
sion I  am,  a  superfluous  and  useless  rudiment  has  been  retained. 
In  the  spelling  also  of  words,  letters  often  remain  as  the  rudi- 
ments of  ancient  forms  of  pronunciation.  Languages,  like 
organic  beings,  can  be  classed  in  groups  under  groups ;  and  they 
can  be  classed  either  naturally  according  to  descent,  or  arti- 
ficially by  other  characters.  Dominant  languages  and  dialects 
spread  widely,  and  lead  to  the  gradual  extinctbn  of  other 
tongues.  A  language,  like  a  species,  when  onee  extinct,  never, 
as  Sir  C.  Lyeli  remarks,  reappears.  The  same  language  never 
has  two  birth-places.  Distinct  languages  may  be  crossed  or 
blended  together.*^  We  see  variability  in  every  tongue,And  new 

••  MacgilUvray,  *  Hist,  of  British  display  any  unusual    capacity   for 

Birds,'  voL   ii.   1839,  p.   29.     An  imitation.     '  Researches  in  Zoology,' 

excellent  observer,  Mr.  Blackwall,  1834,  p.  158. 

remarks  that  the  magpie  learns  to  *'  See  the  very  interesting  pa- 

prononnce  single  words,  and  even  rallelism  between  the  development 

short  sentences,  more  readily  than  of  species  and  languages,  ffiven  by 

almost  any  other  British  bird ;  yet,  Sir  C.  Lyell  in  *  The  Geolog.  Evi- 

M  he  adds,  after  long  and  closely  dences  of  the   Antiquity  of  Man,' 

investigatiug    its    habit«,    he    has  1863,  chap.  xxiiL 

MTer  known  it,  in  a  state  of  Aatore,  **  See  remarks  to  this  effect  by 
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words  are  contmnally  cropping  up;  bat  as  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  powers  of  the  memory,  single  words,  like  whole  languages, 
giadnally  become  extinct  As  Mskx  MuUer**  has  well  re- 
marked:—"A  struggle  for  life  is  constantly  going  on  amongst 
''the  words  and  grammatical  forms  in  each  language.  The 
**  better,  the  shorter,  the  easier  forms  are  constantly  gaining  the 
**  upper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  success  to  their  own  inherent 
^  ^virtue."  To  these  more  important  causes  of  the  survival  of 
certain  words,  mere  novelty  and  fashion  may  be  added;  for 
there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a  strong  love  for  slight  changes  in  all 
things.  The  survival  or  preservation  of  certain  fjetvoured  words 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  natural  selection. 

The  perfectly  regular  and  wonderfully  complex  construction 
of  the  languages  of  many  barbarous  nations  has  often  been 
advanced  as  a  proof,  either  of  the  divine  origin  of  these  lan- 
guages, or  of  the  high  art  and  former  civilisation  of  their 
founders.    Thus  F.  von  Schlegel  writes:  "In  those  languages 
"  which  appear  to  be  at  the  lowest  grade  of  intellectual  culture  - 
'•  we  frequently  observe  a  very  high  and  elaborate  degree  ^'^l®  of  * 
•'in  their  grammatical  structura    This  is  especial^* cifi^l  lai><^ 
"  with  the  Basque  and  the  Lapponian,  and  many  are  a^qr^  "^JS 
"rican  languages/'?'    But  it  is  assuredly  an  errorons;  tb^i  board 
any  language  as  an  art,  in  the  sense  of  its  baving'ifl*    -^©^^s,  York 
ately  and  methodically  formed.    PMiologists  no^^*  ^-  ,p^* 
conjugations,  declensions,  &c.,  originally  existed  ^^¥  ^^^dently 
words,  since  joined  togetiier;  and  as  such  words  exjAf  ^*^  ^^ 
most  obvious  relations  between  objects  and  persons,  it  id^i- ^^ 
surprising  that  they  should  have  been  used  by  the  men  of  most^^ 
races  during  the  earliest  ages.    With  respect  to  perfection,  the 
following  illustration  will  best  shew  how  easily  we  may  err :  a 
Crinoid  sometimes  cansists  of  no  less  than  150,000  pieces  of 
Bhell,^  all  arranged  with  perfect  symmetry  in  radiating  lines ; 
but  a  naturalist  does  not  consider  an  animal  of  this  kind  as 
more  perfect  than  a  bilateral  one  with  comparatively  few  parts, 
and  with  none  of  these  ports  alike,  excepting  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  body.   He  justly  considers  the  dxflSanBtiation  and  special- 
isation of  organs  as  tiie  test  of  perfection.    So  with  languages ; 
the  most  symmetrical  and  complex  ought  not  to  be  ranked  above 
inegular,  ablbreviated,  and  bastardised  languages,  which  have 


the   Eev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  in   an   in-         '•  Quoted  by  C.  S.  Wake,  *Cliap. 

terestiog    article,  entitled   '  Philu-  ters  on  Man/  1868,  p.  101. 
.ogy  and  Darwinism'  in  'Nature/         "  Buckland,  *Bridgevater  Trm« 

1l4X«h  24th,  1870,  p.  528.  tise/  p;  411. 
••  *  Nature,'  Jan.  6th,  1870,  p.  257. 
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borrowed  expressiye  words  and  useful  forms  of  construction  firom 
Tarioos  conquering,  conquered,  or  immigrant  races. 

From  these  few  and  imperfect  remarks  I  conclude  that  the 
extremely  complex  and  regular  construction  of  many  barbarous 
languages,  is  no  proof  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  special 
act  of  creation.^  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  does  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech  in  itself  offer  any  insuperable  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  has  been  developed  from  some  lower 
form. 

jSe/j8«  of  Beauty, — This  sense  has  been  declared  to  be  peculiar 

to  man.    I  refer  here  only  to  the  pleasure  given  by  certain 

colours,  forms,  and  sounds,  and  which  may  fairly  be  called  a 

sense  of  the  beautiful ;  with  cultivated  men  such  sensations  are, 

however,  intimately  associated  with  complex  ideas  and  trains  of 

thought.    When  we  behold  a  male  bird  elaborately  displaying 

his  graceful  plumes   or  splendid  colours  before  the  female, 

whilst  other  birds,  not  thus  decorated,  jBiAe  no  such  display, 

'*■  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  she  admires  the  beauty  of  her 

*****-'  -rtner.     As  women  everywhere  deck  themselves  with 

to  oonmiv    ,  tjj^  ^^^y  ^f  g^^j^  omamente  cannot  be  disputed. 

ot  forma  on.  ,^  \^\qy^  the  nests  of  humming-birds,  and  the 

change w^n^g   of  bower-birds   are   tastefully   ornamented 

f'"*Ad  Tifi*^^^  objects;  and  this  shews  that  they  must 

^^  til  botW^°^  ®^  pleasure  from  the  sight  of  such  things. 

a?u?  ii++.^^*  majority  of  animals,  however,  the  taste  for  the 

\  confined,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  attractions 

_      'Opposite  sex.    The  sweet  strains  poured  forth  by  many 

nale  birds  during  the  season  of  love,  are  certainly  admired  by 

the  females,  of  which  fact  evidence  will  hereafter  be  given.    If 

female  birds  had  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the  beautiful 

colours,  the  ornaments,  and  voices  of  their  ~malepartners,aU  the 

labour  and  anxiety  exhibited  by  the  latter  in  displaying  their 

charms  before  the  females  would  have  been  thrown  away ;  and 

this  it  is  impossible  to  admit.    Why  certain  bright  colours 

should  excite  pleasure  cannot,  I  presume,  be  explained,  any 

more  than  why  certain  flavours  and  scents  are  agreeable ;  but 

habit  has  something  to  do  with  the  result,  for  that  which  is  at 

first  unpleasant  to  our  senses,  ultimately  becomes  pleasant,  and 

habits  are  inherited.    With  respect  to  sounds,  Helmholtz  has 

explained  to  a  certain  extent  on  physiological  principles,  why 

harmonies  and  certain  cadences  are  agreeable.     But  besides 

this,  sounds  frequently  recurring  at  irregular  intervals  at« 

'*  Soe  some  goyi  remarks  oa  he  J.  Lubbock,  *  Origin  of  CiTilinlloai' 
umpUfication  of  laagoagetf,  by  Sir     1870,  p.  278. 
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highly  disagreeable,  as  eyery  one  will  admit  who  has  listened  at 
night  to  the  irregular  flapping  of  a  rope  on  board  ship.  The 
same  principle  seems  to  come  into  play  with  vision,  as  the 
eye  prefers  symmetry  or  figures  with  some  regular  recurrence^ 
Patterns  of  this  kind  are  employed  by  even  the  lowest  savages 
as  ornaments;  and  they  have  been  developed  through  sexual 
selection  for  the  adornment  of  some  male  animals.  Whether  we 
can  or  not  give  any  reason  for  the  pleasure  thus  derived  from 
vision  and  hearing,  yet  man  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  are 
alike  pleased  by  the  same  colours,  graceful  shading  and  forms, 
and  the  same  sounds. 

The  taste  for  the  beautiful,  at  least  as  far  as  female  beauty  is 
concerned,  is  not  of  a  special  nature  in  the  human  mind;  for  it 
differs  widely  in  the  different  races  of  man,  and  is  not  quite  the 
same  even  in  the  dififerent  nations  of  the  same  race.    Judging 
from  the  hideous  ornaments,  and  the  equally  hideous  music 
admired  by  most  savages,  it  might  be  urged  that  their  aesthetic 
faculty  was  not  so  highly  developed  as  in  certain  animals,  for 
instance,  as  in  birds.    Obviously  no  animal  would  be  capable  of  *- 
admiring  such  scenes  as  the  heavens  at  m'ght,  a  beautiful  lar^^^ 
scape,  or  refined  music;   but  such  high  tastes  are  acqp'  ^^ 
through  culture,  and  depend  on  complex  associations;  tb<i hoard 
not  enjoyed  by  barbarians  or  by  uneducated  persons,    •'©us,  York 

Many  of  the  faculties,  which  have  been  of  ineetin^,  Mr.  Bynoe, 
to  man  for  his  progressive  advancement,  such  as  the'*»f>  evidently 
the  imagination,  wonder,  curiosity,  an  undefined  sense  of  &gaui  he 
a  tendency  to  imitation,  and  the  love  of  excitement  or  novgJong 
could  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  capricious  changes  of  customs  and^* 
fEishions.    I  have  alluded  to  this  point,  because  a  recent  writer  ^' 
has  oddly  fixed  on  Caprice  ^  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
"typical  differences  between  savages  and  brutes."    But  not 
only  can  we  partially  understand  how  it  is  that  man  is  from 
various  conflicting  influences  rendered   capricious,  but  that 
the  lower  animals  are,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  likewise  capri- 
cious in  their  afiidctions,  aversions,  and  sense  of  beauty.    There 
is  also  reason  to  suspect  that  they  love  novelty,  for  it  own  sake. 

Btli^  in  God — Religion. — There  is  no  evidence  that  man  was 
Aboriginally  endowed  with  the  ennobling  belief  in  the  existence 
of  an  Omnipotent  God.  On  the  contrary  there  is  ample  evidence, 
derived  not  from  hasty  travellers,  but  from  men  who  have  long 
resided  with  savages,  that  numerous  races  have  existed,  and  still  1 
exist,  who  have  no  idea  of  one  or  more  gods,  and  who  have  no  \ 

'•  <Tb<  Spectator,*  Dec  4th,  1869,  p.  1480. 
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words  in  their  languages  to  express  sach  an  idea.^^  The  qnestion 
is  of  coTurse  wholly  distinct  from  that  higher  one,  whether  there 
exists  a  Creator  and  Buler  of  the  nnirerse ;  and  this  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmatlTe  by  some  of  the  highest  intellects  thai 
have  fiver  existed. 

If,  however,  we  include  nnder  the  term  **  religion  "  the  belief 

in  unseen  or  spiritual  agencies,  the  case  is  wholly  different;  for 

this  belief  seems  to  be  universal  with  the  less  civilised  races. 

'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  xsomprehend  how  it  arose.    As  soon  as  the 

important  fsioulties  of  the  imagination,  wonder,  and  curiosity, 

together  with  some  power  of  reasoning,  had  become  partially 

developed,  man  would  naturally  crave  to  understand  what  was 

passing  around  him,  and  would  have  vaguely  speculated  on  ids 

own  existence.    As  Mr.  MlJennan^^  has  remarked, "  Some  explan- 

"  ation  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  a  man  must  feign  for  himsdf ; 

''  and  to  judge  from  the  universality  of  it,  the  simplest  hypothesis, 

''  and  the  first  to  occur  to  men,  seems  to  have  been  that  natural 

''  phenomena  are  ascribable  to  the  presence  in  animals,  plants, 

"  and  things,  and  in  the  forces  of  nature,  of  such  spirits  prompting 

^0  action  as  men  are  conscious  they  themselves  possess."    It 

^^'so  probable,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  shewn,  that  dreams  may  have 

chair.^gjj  rise  to  the  notion  of  spirits ;  for  savages  do  not  readily 

ti  ***  ^  between  subjective  and  objective  impressions.    When 

^^^^/eams,  the  figures  which  appear  before  him  are 

mu    iIi^2«K^e  come  from  a  distance,  luid  to  stand  ovar  him ; 

***^^*?loul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out  on  its  travels,  and  comes 

°^%e  with  a  remembrance  of  what  it  has  seen."^^    But  until 


'*  See  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
in  the  'Anthropological  Review,* 
Aag.  1864,  p.  ccxvii.  For  further 
facts  see  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  *  Pre- 
historic Times,'  2nd  edit.  1869,  p. 
564;  and  especially  the  chapters  on 
Religion  in  his  *  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion,' 1870. 

^»  *  The  Worship  of  Animals  and 
Plants,'  in  the  *  Fortnightly  Review,' 
Oct.  1, 1869,  p.  422. 

'•  Tylor,  •  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind,' 1865,  p.  6.  See  also  the 
three  striking  chapters  on  the  De- 
velopment of  Religion,  in  Lubbock's 
'  Origin  of  Civilisation,'  1870.  In  a 
ike  manner  Mr.  Herbert  Sp«»ncer, 
in  his  ingenious  essay  in  the  '  Fort- 
nightly Review'  (May  1st,  1870, 
p.   535),  acconntft  tor  the  earliest 


forms  of  religions  belief  throughout 
the  world,  by  man  being  led  through 
dreams,  shadows,  and  other  causes, 
to  look  at  himself  as  a  double 
essence,  corporeal  and  spiritual.  As 
the  spiritual  being  is  supposed  to 
exist  afler  death  and  to  be  power- 
ful, it  is  propitiated  by  various  gifts 
and  ceremonies,  and  its  aid  invoked. 
He  then  further  shews  that  names 
or  nicknames  given  from  some 
animal  or  other  object,  to  the  early 
progenitors  or  founders  of  a  tribe, 
are  supposed  after  a  long  interval 
to 'represent  the  real  progenitor  ol 
the  tribe;  and  such  animal  or  object 
is  then  naturally  believed  still  to 
exist  as  a  spirit,  is  held  sacred,  and 
worshipped  as  a  god.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  there  is 
a  still  earlier  and  ruder  stage,  when 
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the  fiMmlties  of  imagination,  cnrioaly,  reason,  &o.,  had  been 
fimrly  well  deyelc^ped  in  the  mind  of  man,  his  dreams  wonld  not 
hayeled  him  to  belie  ve  in  spirita,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of 
a  dog. 

The  tendency  in  sayages  to  imagine  that  natural  objects  and 
agencies  are  animated  by  spiritual  or  living  essences,  is  perhaps 
illustrated  by  a  little  fact  which  I  once  noticed :  my  dog,  a  full- 
grown  and  yery  sensible  animal,  was  lying  on  the  lawn  during  a 
hot  and  still  day;  but  at  a  little  distance  a  sUght  breeze  occa- 
siimally  moyed  an  open  parasol,  which  would  haye  been  wholly 
disregarded  by  the  dog,  had  any  one  stood  near  it.  As  it  was^ 
eyery  time  that  the  parasol  slightly  moyed,  the  dog-  growled 
fiercely  and  barked*  He  must,  I  think,  haye  reasoned  to  himself 
in  a  rapid  and  unconscious  manner,  that  moyement  without  any 
apparent  cause  indicated  the  presence  of  some  strange  living 
agent,  and  that  no  strange  had  a  right  to  be  on  his  territory. 

The  belief  in  spiritual  agencies  would  easily  pass  into  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  or  more  gods.  For  savages  would 
naturally  attribute  to  spirits  the  same  passions,  the  same  love  of 
yengeance  or  simplest  form  of  justice,  and  the  same  affections 
which  they  themselves  feeL  The  Fuegians  appear  to  be  in  this 
respect  in  an  intermediate  condition,  for  when  the  surgeon  on  board 
the  "Beagle^  shot  some  young  ducklings  as  specimens,  York 
Minster  declared  in  the.  most  solemn  manner,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Bynoe, 
'*  much  rain;  much  snow,  blow  much ;"  and  this  was  evidently 
a  retributive  punishment  for  wasting  human  food.  So  again  he 
lelated  how,  when  his  brother  killed  a  "  wild  man,"  storms  long 
raged,  much  rain  and  snow  felL  Tet  we  could  never  discover 
that  the  Fuegians  believed  in  what  we  should  call  a  God,  or 
practised  any  religious  rites ;  and  Jemmy  Button,  with  justifiable 
pride,  stoutly  maintained  tiiat  there  was  no  devil  in  his  land. 
This  latter  assertion  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  with  savages  the 
belief  in  bad  spirits  is  far  more  common  than  that  in  good 
ones. 

The  feeliug  of  religious  devotion  is  a  highly  complex  one, 
consisting  of  love,  complete  submission  to  an  exalted  and 
mysterious  superior,  a  strong  sense  of  dependence,"  fear, 
reverence,  gratitude,  hope  for  the  future,  and  perhaps  other 
elements.     No  being  could  experience  so  complex  an  emotion 


anything  which  manifMt«  power  or  ^'  See   an  able    article    on    the 

movement  is  thought  to  be  endowed  <  Physical  Elements  of  Religion,'  by 

irith  some  form  of  life,  and  with  Mr.  L.  Owen  Pike,  in  *  Antliropolog. 

mental  faculties  analogous  to  our  Review,'  April,  1870,  p.  Ixiii. 
own. 
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until  advanced  in  bis  intellectiial  and  moral  faculties  to  at  least 
a  moderately  high  level  Neyertheless,  we  see  some  distant 
approach  to  this  state  of  mind  in  the  deep  love  of  a  dog  for  his 
master^  associated  with  complete  submission,  some  fear,  and 
perhaps  other  feelings.  The  behaviour  of  a  dog  when  returning 
to  his  master  after  an  absence,  and,  as  I  may  add,  of  a  monkey 
to  his  beloved  keeper,  is  widely  different  from  that  towards  their 
fellows.  In  the  latter  case  the  transports  of  joy  appear  to  be 
somewhat  less,  and  the  sense  of  equality  is  shewn  in  every  action. 
Professor  Braubach  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a  dog  looks 
on  his  master  as  on  a  god.^' 

The  same  high  mental  faculties  which  first  led  man  to  believe 
in  unseen  spiritual  agencies,  then  in  fetishisn^  polytheism,  and 
ultimately  in  monotheism,  would  infallibly  lead  him,  as  long  as 
his  reasoning  powers  remained  poorly  developed,  to  various 
strange  superstitions  and  customs.  Many  of  these  are  terrible 
to  think  of — such  as  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  to  a  blood-, 
loving  god ;  the  trial  of  innocent  persons  by  the  ordeal  of  poison 
or  fire;  witchcraft,  <fec. — yet  it  is  well  occasionally  to  reflect  on 
these  superstitions,  for  they  shew  us  what  an  infinite  debt  of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  improvement  of  our  reason,  to  science, 
and  to  our  accumulated  knowledge.  As  Sir  J.  Lubbock"  has  well 
observed, ''  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  horrible  dread  of 
'*  unknown  evil  hangs  like  a  thick  cloud  over  savage  life,  and 
"  embitters  every  pleasure."  These  miserable  and  indirect 
.  consequences  of  our  highest  faculties  may  be  compared  with  the 
incidental  and  occasional  mistakes  of  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals,  

'•  *  Religion,  Moral,  &c.,  der  Dar-  '•  *  Prehistoric  Times,'  2nd   edit, 

win'schen  Art-Lehre,*   1869,  s.  53.  p.    571.      In   thw    work    (p.  671) 

It  is  said  (Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay,  there  will  be    foand  an  excellent 

*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,'  1871,  account  of  the  many  strange  and 

p.  43),  that  Bacon  long  ago,  and  the  capricious  cnstoms  of  savagoi. 
poet  Burns,  held  the  same  ootioii. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 

GoifPABISON  or  THE  MENTAL  F0WBB8  OF  MaN  AND  THB 

Lower  Animals — continued, 

1h«  moral  sense  —  Fundamental  proposition  —  The  qualities  of  social 
animals — Origin  of  sociability-^truKgle  between  opposed  instincts- 
Man  a  social  animal — The  more  enduring  social  instincts  conquer  other 
less  persistent  instincts — The  social  virtues  alone  regui-ded  by  savages — 
The  self-regarding  virtues  acquired  at  a  later  stage  of  development — 
The  importance  of  the  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  same  community 
on  conduct — ^Transmission  of  moral  tendencies — Summary. 

i  FULLY' subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  those  writers^  who 
maintain  that  of  all  the  diflferences  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  the  moral  sense  or  conscience.,  is  by  far  the 
most  important.  This  sense,  as  Tffackmtosh*  remarks,  "  has  a 
"rightful  supremacy  over  every  other  principle  of  human 
*'  ^tion ;"  it  is  summed  up  in  that  short  but  imperious  word 
hurght^,  so  full  of  high  significance.  It  is  the  most  noble  of  all 
iBs*  attributes  of  man,  leading  him  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion to  risk  his  life  for  that  of  a  fellow-creature;  or  after  due 
deliberation,  impelled  simply  by  the  deep  feeling  of  right  or 
duty,  to  sacrifice  it  in  some  great  cause.  Lnmanuel  Eant 
exclaims,  "  Duty  I  Wondrous  thought,  that  workest  neither  by 
"fond  insinuation,  flattery,  nor  by  any  threat,  but  merely  by 
''holding  up  thy  naked  law  in  the  soul,  and  so  extorting  for 
"thyself  always  reverence,  if  not  always  obedience;  before 
"  whom  all  appetites  are  dumb,  however  secretly  they  rebel ; 
*'  whence  thy  original  ?"  * 

This  great  question  has  been  discussed  by  many  writers^  of 
consummate  ability ;  and  my  sole  excuse  for  touching  on  it,  is 
the  impossibility  of  here  passing  it  over ;  and  because,  as  far  as  1 
know,  no  one  has  approached  it  exclusively  from  the  side  oi 
natural  history.    The  investigation  possesses,  also,' some  in- 

'  See,  for  instance,  on  this  subject,  and  Moral  Science/  1868,  p.  543- 

Qnatrpfages,     *  Unittf    de    TKsp^ce  725)  of  twenty-six  British  authors 

Humaine,'  1861,  p.  21,  &c.  who  have  written  on  this  subject, 

'  *  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philo-  and  whose  names    are   familiar  to 

sophy,*  1837,  p.  231,  &c  every  reader ;  to  these,  Mr.  Bain's 

'  *  Metaphysics  of  Ethics,'  trans-  own  name,  and  those  of  Mr.  Lecky, 

lated  by  J.  W.  Semple,  Edinburgh,  Mr.    Shadworth    Hodgson,    Sir   J. 

«8d6,  p.  136.  Lubbock,    and    others,    might    be 

«  Mr.  Bain  gives  a  list  (*  Mental  added. 
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dependent  interest,  as  an  attempt  to  see  how  £ur  the  study  of 
the  lower  animals  throws  light  on  one  of  the  highest  psychical 
faculties  of  man. 

The  following  proposition  seems  to  me  in  a  high  d^pree 

probable— namely,  that  any  animal  whatever,  endowed  with 

I       well-marked  socifi^  instincts,'  the  parental  and  filial  afifectionB 

I       being  here  included,  would  inevitably  acquire  a  moral  sense  or 

I  L  eonscience,  as  soon  as  its  intellectual  powers  had  become  as  well, 

or  nearly  as  well  developed;  as  in  man.    'Eot,  firstly,  the  social 

/      instincts  lead  an  animal  to  take  pleasure  in  tiie  society  of  its 

fellows,  to  feel  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  them,  and  to 

perform  various  services  for  them.    The  services  may  be  of  a 

definite  and  evidently  instinctive  nature ;  or  there  may  be  only 

a  wish  and  readiness,  as  with  most  of  the  higher  social  animals, 

to  aid  their  fellows  in  certain  general  ways.     But  these  feelings 

and  services  are  by  no  means  extended  to  all  the  individuals  of 

^  the  same  species,  only  to  those  of  the  same  association.   Secondly, 

*---     as  soon  as  the  mental  faculties  had  become  highly  developed, 

I  images  of  all  past  actions  and  motives  would  be  incessantly 

;  passing  through  the  brain  of  each  individual ;  and  that  feeling 

I ,  of  dissatisfaction,  or  even  misery,  which  invariably  results,  as  we 

i  shall  hereafter  see,  from  any  unsatisfied  instinct,  would  arise, 

.'  as  often  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  enduring  and  always 

I  present  social  instinct  had  yielded  to  some  other  instinct,  at  the 

time  stronger,  but  neither  enduring  in  its  nature,  nor  leaving 

*  Sir  B.  Brodie,  afUi  observing  all  this,  he  also  remarks,  **  if,  as  !• 

that  man  ia  a  social  animal  (*  Psy-  <*  my  own  belief,  the  moral  feelings 

chological  Enquiries,'  1854,  p.  192),  *'  are  not  innate,  but  acquired,  they 

asks  the  pregnant  question,  *^  ought  "  are  not  for  that  reason  less  natu- 

^  not  this   to  settle   the    disputed  *<  ral."    It  is  with  hesitation  that  I 

«  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Tenture  to  differ  at  all    from   so 

**  moral  sense  ?"    Similar  ideas  hare  profound    a    thinker,    but    it    can 

probably  occurred  to  many  persons,  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  social 

as  they  did  long  ago    to  Marcus  feelings  are  instinctive  or  iunate  in 

Aurelius.     Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  speaks,  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  why  should 

his    celebrated  work,   '  Utilitarian-  they  not  be  so  in  man  ?     Mr.  Bain 

ism,'  (1864,  pp.  45, 46),  of  the  social  (see,  for  instance,  *  The  Emotions  and 

feelings   as    a   <*  powerful    natural  the  Will,'  1865,  p.  481)  and  others 

*«  sentiment,"  and  as  "  the  natural  believe  that  the  moral  sense  is  ao- 

"  basis  of  sentiment  for  utilitarian  quired   by  each   individual   during 

"  morality."     Again  he  says,  **  Like  his  lifetime.     On  the  general  theory 

**  the  other  acquired  capacities  above  of   evolution   this  is  at  least   ex- 

«  referred  to,  the  moral  faculty,  if  tremely  improbable.     The  ignoring 

"  not    a    part    of   our    nature,  is  of  all  transmitted  mental  qualities 

*'  a  natural    out-growth  from   it ;  will,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  hereaftar 

"  capable,  like   them,  in  a  certain  judged  as  a  most  serious  blemish  ia 

**  small  degree  of  springing  up  spon-  the  works  of  Mr.  Mill. 
^  taneously."    Ba\  in  opposition  to 
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bebiod  it  a  veiy  Tivid  impression.    It  is  clear  that  manj  in- 
Btmctiye  desires,  such  as  that  of  hunger,  are  in  their  nature  oi 
short  duration;  and  after  being  satisfied,  are  not  readilj  or 
TiTidly  recalled.    Thirdly,  after  the  power  of  language  had  been !  / 
acquired,  and  the  wishes  of  the  oonununity  could  be  expressed,  J 
the  oonunon  opinion  how  each  member  ought  to  act  for  tho  1 
public  good,  would  naturally  become  in  a  paramount  degree 
the  guide  to  action.    But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  how-"^ 
«Ter  great  weight  we  may  attribute  to  public  opinion,  our  regard 
ibr  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  our  fellows  depends 
on sjmi^thy,  which,  as  weshall  see,  forQ3g_aaj^§^tial  part  of    - 
the  sociarinslmct ~  and  is  indeed  Tte^oundation  ctone,    LcuUy,  \ 
habit  in  the  indiyidual  would  ultimately  play  a  yeiy  important  jj 
puT&i  guiding  the  conduct  of  each  member ;  for  the  social  in-  | 
stinct,  together  with  sympathy,  is,  like  any  other  instinct,  greatly  i> 
slxengthened  by  habit,  and  so  consequently  would  be  obedience 
to  the  wishes  and  judgment  of  the  community.    These  several 
subordinate  propositions  must  now  be  discussed,  and  some  of 
them  at  considerable  length. 

It  may  be  well  first  to  premise  that  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain 
that  any  strictly  social  animal,  if  its  intellectual  faculties  were 
to  become  as  active  and  as  highly  developed  as  in  man,  would 
acquire  exactly  the  same  moral  sense  as  ours.  In  the  same 
manner  as  various  animals  have  some  sense  of  beauty,  though 
they  admire  widely  different  objects,  so  they  might  have  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  though  led  by  it  to  follow  widely  different 
Uties  of  conduct.  If,  for  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  men 
were  reared  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  hive-bees, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  our  unmarried  females  would, 
like  the  worker-bees,  think  it  a  sacred  duty  to  kill  their  brothers, 
and  mothers  would  strive  to  kill  their  fertile  daughters ;  and  no  - 
one  would  think  of  interfering.'     Nevertheless,  the  bee,  or  any 

•  Mr.  H,   Sidgwick  remarks,   in  in    Morals/  'Theological    Review,' 

an  able  discussion  on  this  subject  April,    1872,   p.    18^191)  on   the 

(the  *  Academy,'  June  15th,  1872,  same    illustration,  sajs,  the  j>rm- 

(p.  231),  **a  superior  bee,  we  may  ciptes  of  social  duty  would  be  thus 

**  feel  sure,  would  aspire  to  a  milder  rerersed ;  and  by  this,  I  presume, 

**  solution  of  the  population  ques-  she  means  that  the  fulfilment  of  a 

"  tion."     Judging,  however,  from  social  duty  would  tend  to  the  injury 

the  habits  of  many  or  most  sarages,  of  indiriduals ;  but  she  overlooks 

man  solves  the  problem  by  female  the  fact,  which  she  would  doubtless 

infanticide,  polyandry  and   prom  is-  admit,  that  the  instincts  of  the  bee 

enons  intercourse ;  therefore  it  may  have  been  acquired  for  the  good  of 

well  be  doubted  whether  it  would  the  community.     She  goes  so  far  as 

be    by    a    milder    method     Miss  to  say  that  if  the  theory  of  ethics 

Cobbe,  in  conuD^ntiog  ('  Darwinism  advocated  in  this  chapter  were  e?ef 
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other  Gocial  animal,  would  gain  in  onr  supposed  case,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  some  feeling  of  right  or  wrong,  or  a  conscience. 
For  each  indiyidnal  would  haye  an  inward  sense  of  possessing 
certain  stronger  or  more  endnring  instincts,  and  others  lesp 
strong  or  enduring ;  so  that  there  wonld  often  be  a  struggle  as  to 
which  impulse  should  be  followed;  and  satisfaction,  dissatis- 
fiEustion,  or  eyen  misery  wonld  be  felt,  as  past  impressioni^  were 
compared  during  their  incessant  passi^  through  the  mind.  In 
this  case  an  in^ud  monitor  would  tell  the  animal  that  it  would 
haye  been  better  to  haye  followed  the  one  impulse  rather  than 
the  other.  7he  one  course  ought  to  haye  been  followed,  and  the 
other  ought  not;  the  one  would  haye  been  right  and  the  other 

I  wrong ;  but  to  these  terms  I  shall  recur. 
Sociability. — ^Animals  of  many  kinds  are  social ;  we  find  eyen 
distinct  species  liying  together ;  for  example,  some  American 
monkeys ;  and  united  flocks  of  rooks,  jackdaws,  and  starlings. 
Man  shews  the  same  feeling  in  his  strong  love  for  the  d(^,  which 
the  dog  returns  with  interest  Every  one  must  have  noticed  how 
miserable  horses,  dogs,  sheep,  &c.,  are  when  separated  from 
their  companions,  and  what  strong  mutual  affection  the  two 
former  kinds,  at  least,  shew  on  their  reunion.  It  is  curious  to 
6X)eculate  on  the  feelings  of  a  dog,  who  will  rest  peacefully  for 
hours  in  a  room  with  his  master  or  any  of  the  family,  without 
the  least  notice  being  taken  of  him ;  but  if  left  for  a  short  timc^ 
by  himself,  barks  or  howls  dismally.  W^-wiU  oonfind  our  . 
attention  to  the  higher  social  animals ;  and  pass  oyer  idsects, 
although  some  of  those  are  social,  and  aid  one  another  in  many 
important  ways.  The  most  common  mutual  service  in  the 
higher  animals  is  to  warn  one  another  of  danger  by  means  of 
the  united  senses  of  all.  Every  sjwrtsman  knows,  as  Dr.  Jaeger 
remarks,'  how  difficult  it  is  to  approach  animals  in  a  herd  or 
troop.  Wild  horses  and  cattle  do  not,  I  believe,  make  any 
danger-signal ;  but  the  attitude  of  any  one  of  them  who  first 
discovers  an  enemy,  warns  the  others.  Babbits  stamp  loudly  on 
the  ground  with  their  hind-feet  as  a  signal :  sheep  and  chamois 
do  tiie  same  with  their  forefeet,  uttering  likewise  a  whistle. 
Many  birds,  and  some  mammals,  poet  sentinels,  which  in  the  . 
case  of  seals  are  said'  generally  to  be  the  females.    The  leader 


generally  accepted,  **  I  cannot  but  earth  is  not  held  by  many  penom 

^  befieve  that  in  the  hour  of  their  ou  sc  weak  a  tenure. 

^  triumph   would   be  sounded  the         '  *  Die  Darwin'sche  Theorie,'    a 

■*  knell  of  the  virtue  of  mankind  !"  101. 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  belief  in         *  Mr.  R.  Brown  in  *  Proc.  Zoolog 

the  permaneare   of  virtue  on  this  S<ic.'  1868,  p.  409. 
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of  a  troop  of  monkeys  acts  as  the  sentmel,  and  atters  cries 
ezpressiye  both  of  danger  and  of  safety.'  Social  animals  perform 
many  little  services  for  each  other :  horses  nibble,  and  cows  lick 

>each  other,  on  any  spot  which  itches:  monkeys  search  each 
other  for  external  parasites ;  and  Biehm  states  that  after  a  troop 
of  the  CercopUheeug  griaeo-viridis  has  roshed  through  a  thorny 
bfake,  each  monkey  stretches  itself  on  a  branch,  and  another 
monkey  sitting  by,  "  conscientiously "  examines  its  for,  and 
extracts  every  thorn  or  bnrr. 

Animals  also  render  more  imx>ortant  services  to  one  another : 
thus  wolves  and  some  other  beasts  of  prey  hunt  in  packs,  and 
aid  one  another  in  attacking  their  victims.  Pelicans  fish  in 
concert.     The  Hamadryas  baboons  torn  over  stones  to  find 

.  insects,  &c, ;  and  when  they  come  to  a  large  one,  as  many  as  can 
stand  round,  turn  it  over  together  and  share  the  booty.  Social 
animals  mutually  defend  each  other.  Bull  bisons  in  N.  America, 
when  there  is  danger,  drive  the  cows  and  calves  into  the  middle 
of  the  herd,  whilst  they  defend  the  outside.  I  shall  also  in  a 
future  chapter  give  an  account  of  two  young  wild  bulls  at 
Chillingham  attacking  an  old  one  in  concert,  and  of  two  stallions 
together  trying  to  drive  away  a  third  stallion  from  a  troop  of 
mares.  In  Abyssinia,  Brehm  encountered  a  great  troop  of 
baboons,  who  were  crossing  a  vaUey  :  some  had  already  ascended 
the  opposite  mountain,*' and  some  were  still  in  the  valley :  the 
latter  were  attacked  by  the  dogs,  but  the  old  males  immediately 

-  hurried  down  firom  the  rocks,  and  with  mouths  widely  opened, 
roared  so  fearfully,  that  the  dogs  quickly  drew  back.  They 
were  again  encouraged  to  the  attack;  but  by  this  time  all  the 
baboons  had  reascended  the  heights,  excepting  a  young  one, 
about  six  months  old,  who,  loudly  calling  for  aid,  climbed  on  a 
block  of  rock,  and  was  surrounded.  Now  one  of  the  largest 
males,  a  true  hero,  came  down  again  from  the  mountain,  slowly 

-went  to  the  young  one,  coaxed  him,  and  triumphantly  led  him 
away — ^the  dogs  being  too  much  astonished  to  make  an  attack. 
I  cannot  resist  giving  another  scene  which  was  witnessed  by  this 
same  naturalist ;  an  eagle  seized  a  young  Gercopithecus,  which, 
by  clinging  to  a  branch,  was  not  at  once  carried  off;  it  cried 
loudly  for  assistance,  upon  which  the  other  members  of  the  troop, 
witl)  much  uproar,  rushed  to  the  rescue,  surrounded  the  eagle, 

»  Brehm,  *  Thiericben/ B.  i.  1864,  the  erilence  of  Alrares,  whose  ob- 

1.   52,  79.      For   the  case   of   the  servathms  Brehm  thinks  quite  trusts 

BonkejB    extracting    thorns    from  worthy.     For  the  cases  of  the  old 

tach  other,  see  s.  54.     With  respect  male   baboons  attacking  the  dogs, 

to    the    Hamadryas    turning    over  see  i.  79 ;  and  with  res]i6Ct  to  the 

,  the  fact  u  given  (s.  76)  on  eagle,  s.  56 
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and  polled  oat  so  many  featheis,  that  he  no  longer  thonght 
of  his  piey,  but  only  how  to  escape.  This  eagle,  as  Biehm 
remarks,  ansoredly  would  neyer  again  attack  a  single  monkey  of 
,1-      atroop.»" 

It  is  certain  that  associated  animals  have  a  feeling  of  loye  for 
each  other,  which  is  not  felt  by  nc»t-eocial  adult  animals.  How 
ixt  in  most  cases  they  actually  oympathise  in  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  others,  is  more  doubtful,  especially  with  respect  to 
pleasures.  Mr.  Buxton,  however,  who  had  excellent  means  of 
observation,^  states  that  his  macaws,  which  liyed  free  in  Norfolk, 
took ''  an  extravagant  interest "  in  a  pair  with  a  nest ;  and  when- 
ever the  female  left  it,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  "  scream- 
"  ing  horrible  acclamations  in  her  honour."  It  is  often  difficult 
to  judge  whether  animals  have  any  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of 
others  of  their  kind.  Who  can  say  what  cows  feel,  when  they 
surround  and  stare  intently  on  a  dying  or  dead  ocMnpanion;  ap- 
parently, however,  as  Houzeau  remarks,  they  feel  no  pity.  That 
animals  sometimes  are  fiar  from  feeling  any  sympathy  is  too 
certain;  for  they  will  expel  a  wounded  animal  from  the  herd,  or 
gore  or  worry  it  to  death.  This  is  almost  the  blackest  &ot  in 
natural  history,  unless,  indeed,  the  explanation  which  has  been 
suggested  is  true,  that  their  instinct  or  reason  leads  them  to 
expel  an  ii^ured  companion,  lest  beasts  of  prey,  including  man, 
should  be  tempted  to  follow  the  troop.  In  this  case  their  con- 
duct  is  not  much  worse  than  that  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
who  leave  their  feeble  comrades  to  x)erish  on  the  plains;  or  the 
Fijians,  who,  when  their  parents  get  old,  or  fall  ill,  bury  them 
alive." 

Many  animals,  however,  certainly  sympathise  with  each  other's 
distress  or  danger.  This  is  the  case  even  with  birds.  Gapt 
Stansbury  "  found  on  a  salt  lake  in  Utah  an  old  and  completely 
blind  pelican,  which  was  very  fat,  and  must  have  been  well  fed 
for  a  long  time  by  his  companions.    Mr.  Blyth,  as  he  informs 

**  Mr.  Belt  gires  the  caM  of  a         "  'Annals  and  Mag.  of  Kat.  Hist,' 

Bpider-monkef  fAteles)  in   Nicara-  November,  1868,  p.  382. 
gua,  which  was  heard  screaming  for  *'  Sir  J.   Lubbock,   '  Pivhistoric 

nearly  two  hoars  in  the  forest,  and  Times/  2nd  edit.  p.  446. 
was   found  with  an   eagle  perched  *•  As  quoted  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan, 

close   by  it.     The    bird   apparently  *  The  American '  Beaver,'   1868,  p. 

feared   to  attack  as  long  as  it  re>  272.     Capt.  Stansbury  also  gires  an 

mained  face  to  face ;  and  Mr.  Belt  interesting  account  of  the  manner 

believes,  from  what  he  has  seen  of  in   which    a  very  yonng    pelican, 

the  habits  of  these  monkeys,  that  carried  away  by  a   strong  Btr«ani, 

they  protect  themselves  from  eagles  was  guided  and  encouraged  in  its 

by  keeping  two  or  three  together,  attempts  to  reach  the  shore  by  hull 

*The  Natoralist  in  Nicarafrna/ 1 874.  a  doien  old  birds 
p.  118. 
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^ 

me,  saw  Indian  crows  feeding  two  or  three  of  their  companioofl     <| 
which  were  blind;  and  I  have  heard  of  an  analogous  case  with      j 
the  domestic  cock.    We  may,  if  we  choose,  call  these  actions     | 
instinctive ;  but  such  cases  are  much  too  rare  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  special  instinct.^^    I  have  myself  seen  a  dog,  who 
never  passed  a  cat  who  lay  sick  in  a  basket,  and  was  a  great 
friend  of  his,  without  giving  her  a  few  licks  with  his  tongue,  the 
surest  sign  of  kind  feeling  in  a  dog. 

It  must  be  called  sympathy  that  leads  a  cours^eous  dog  to       1 
fly  at  any  one  who  strikes  his  master,  as  he.  certainly  will.    I       I 
saw  a  person  pretending  to  beat  a  lady,  who  had  a  very  timid       \ 
little  dog  on  her  lap,  and  the  trial  had  never  been  made  before ; 
the  little  creature  instantly  jumped  away,  but  after  the  pretended 
beating  was  over,  it  was  really  pathetic  to  see  how  perseveringly 
he  tried  to  lick  his  mistress's  face,  and  comfort  her.    Brehm^ 
states  that  when  a  baboon  in  confinement  was  porsued  to  be  . 
punished,  the  others  tried  to  protect  him.    It  must  have  been/t 
sympathy  in  the  cases  above  given  which  led  the  baboons  and,';l  .  ' 
Ceicopitheci  to  defend  their  young  comrades  from  the  dogs  andjl^  ' 
the  efigle.    I  will  give  only  one  other  instance  of  sympathetic } 

^heroic  conduct,  in  the  case  of  a  little  American  monkey.,., 

rs  ago  a  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  shewed  me  1 
ep  and  scarcely  healed  wounds  on  the  nape  of  his  own  neck,  I 
inflicteaVm  him,  whilst  kneeling  on  the  floor,  by  a  fierce  baboon.  I 
The  littleVmerican  monkey,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  this  \ 
keeper.  Uvea  in  the  same  large  compartment,  and  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  theWreat  baboon.  Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
friend  in  pern,  he  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  by  screams  and  bites 
so  distracted  ithe  baboon  that  the  man  was  able  to  escape,  after, 
as  the  surgedn  thought,  running  great  risk  of  his  life. 

Besides  Iofc  and  sympathy,  animals  exhibit  other  qualities 
connected  with  the  social  instincts,  which  in  us  would  be  called 
moral ;  and  I  agree  with  Agassiz^*  that  dogs  possess  something 
very  like  a  conscience. 

Bogs  poss^  some  power  of  self-command,  and  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  Vl^oUy  the  result  of  fear.  As  Braubach^'  remarks, 
they  will  refrain  from  stealing  food  in  the  absence  of  their 
master.  They  have  long  been  accepted  as  the  very  type  oi 
fidelity  and  obedience.  But  the  elephant  is  likewise  very  faith- 
ful to  his  driver  or  keeper,  and  probably  considers  him  as  the 

i«  As  Mr.  Bain  states,  « effective         *<  <De  TEsp^  et  de  1a  Class*; 

**  aid  to  a  sufferer  springs  from  sym-  1869,  p.  97. 
<'  pathy  proper :"  <  Mental  and  Moral         "  '  Die  Darwin'sche  Ait-Lihn^ 

Science,'  1868,  p.  245.  1869,  i.  54^ 

■*  *Thl«rlcbcn,  B.is.85. 
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leader  of  the  herd.  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me  that  an  elephant, 
which  he  was  riding  in  India,  became  so  deeply  bogged  that  he 
remained  stuck  fast  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  extricated 
by  men  with  ropes.  Under  such  circumstances  elephants  will 
seize  with  their  trunks  any  object,  dead  or  aliye,  to  place  under 
their  knees,  to  preyent  their  sinking  deeper  in  the  mud ;  and  the 
driver  was  dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  animal  should  have  seized 
Dr.  Hooker  and  crushed  him  to  death.  But  the  driyer  himself, 
as  Dr.  Hooker  was  assured,  mn  no  risk.  This  forbearance  under 
an  emergency  so  dreadful  for  a  heayy  animal,  is  a  wonderful 
proof  of  noble  fidelity." 

All  animals  living  in  a  body,  which  defend  themselves  or  attack 
their  enemies  in  concert,  must  indeed  be  in  some  degree  faithful 
to  one  another ;  and  those  that  follow  a  leader  must  be  in  some 
degree  obedient.  When  the  baboons  in  Abyssinia  ^' plunder  a 
garden,  they  silently  follow  their  leader ;  and  if  an  imprudent 
young  animal  makes  a  noise,  he  receives  a  slap  from  the  others 
to  teach  him  silence  and  obedience.  Mr.  Oalton,  who  has  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  half-wild  cattle  in  S. 
Africa,  says,^  that  they  cannot  endure  even  a  momentary  separa* 
tion  from  the  herd.  They  are  essentially  slavish,  and  aoce|:^  the 
common  determination,  seeking  no  better  lot  than  to  be  led  by 
any  one  ox  who  has  enough  self-reliance  to  accept  the  position. 
The  men  who  break  in  these  animals  for  harness,  watch  assidu- 
ously for  those  who,  by  grazing  apart,  shew  a  self-reliant  dis- 
position, and  these  they  train  as  fore-oxen.  Mr.  Cralton  adds 
that  such  animals  are  rare  and  valuable ;  and  if  many  were  bom 
they  would  soon  be  eliminated,  as  lions  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  the  individuals  which  wander  horn  the  herd. 
*  With  respect  to  the  impulse  which  leads  certain  animals  to 
associate  together,  and  to  aid  one  another  in  many  ways,  we 
may  infer  that  in  most  cases  they  are  impelled  by  the  same 
sense  of  satisfaction  or  pleasure  which  they  experience  in  per- 
forming other  instinctive  actions;  or  by  the  same  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  as  when  other  instinctive  actions  are  checked 
We  see  this  in  innumerable  instances,  and  it  is  illustrated  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  acquired  instincts  of  our  domesticated 
animals;  thus  a  young  shepherd-dog  delights  in  driving  and 
running  round  a  fiock  of  sheep,  but  not  in  worrying  them ;  a 
young  fox-hound  delights  in  hunting  a  fox,  whilst  some  other 
kinds  of  dogs,  as  I  have  witnessed,  utterly  disregard  foxes.  What 

*•  See  also  Hooker's  *  Himalayan         *»  See  his  extremely  interesting 

Journals/  vol.  ii.,  1854,  p.  3:^3.  paper  on  <  Gregariousness  in  Cattle, 

^  Brehm,  <  Thjerleben/  B.  i.  a.  and  in  Man/ *  Macmillan's  Mag.' Fek 

76.  1871,  p.  353w 
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ft  strong  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction  must  impel  a  bird,  so  full 
of  activity,  to  brood  day  after  day  over  her  eggs.  Migratory 
birds  are  quite  miserable  if  stopped  from  migrating;  perhap3 
they  enjoy  starting  on  their  long  flight;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  poor  pinioned  goose,  described  by  Audubon,  which 
started  on  foot  at  the  proper  time  for  its  journey  of  probably 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  could  have  felt  any  joy  in  doing  so. 
Some  instincts  are  determined  solely  by  painful  feelings,  as  by 
fear,  which  leads  to  self-preservation,  and  is  in  some  cases  directed 
towards  special  enemies.  No  one,  I  presume,  can  analyse  the 
sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain.  In  many  instances,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  instincts  are  persistently  followed  from  the 
mere  force  of  inheritance,  without  the  stimulus  of  either 
pleasure  or  pain.  A  young  pointer,  when  it  first  scents  game, 
apparently  cannot  help  pointing.  A  squirrel  in  a  cage  who  pats 
the  nuts  which  it  cannot  eat,  as  if  to  bury  them  in  the  ground, 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  act  thus,  either  from  pleasure  or  pain. 
Hence  the  common  assumption  that  men  must  be  imx>elled  to 
every  action  by  experiencing  some  pleasure  or  pain  may  be  erro- 
neous. AltlioQgh  a  habit  may  be  blindly  and  implicitly 
followed,  independently  of  any  pleasure  or  pain  felt  at  the 
moment,  yet  if  it  be  forcibly  and  abruptly  checked,  a  vague 
sense  of  dissatisfaction  is  generally  experienced. 

It  has  often  been  assumed  that  animals  were  in  the  first  place 
rendered  social,  and  that  they  feel  as  a  consequence  uncomfort- 
able when  separated  from  each  other,  and  comfortable  whilst 
together ;  but  it  is  a  more  probable  view  that  these  sensations 
were  first  developed,  in  order  that  those  animals  which  would  ^ 
profit  by  living  in  society,  should  be  induced  to  live  together, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sense  of  hunger  and  the  pleasure  of 
eating  were,  no  doubt,  first  acquired  in  order  to  induce  animals 
to  eat.  The  feeling  of  pleasure  from  society  is  probably  an^ 
extension  of  the  parental  or  filial  afifections,  since  the  social 
instinct  seems  to  be  developed  by  the  young  remaining  for  a 
long  time  with  their  parents;  and  this  extension  may  be  attri- 
buted in  part  to  habit,  but  chiefly  to  natural  selection.  With 
those  animals  which  were  benefited  by  living  in  close  association, 
the  individuals  which  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  society  \ 
would  best  escape  various  dangers;  whilst  those  that  cared  J 
least  for  their  comrades,  and  lived  solitary,  would  perish  in 
greater  numbers.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  parental 
and  filial  affections,  which  apparently  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
social  instincts,  we  know  not  the  steps  by  which  they  have 
been  gained;  but  we  may  infer  that  it  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  thiongh  natural  selection.    So  it  has  almost  certainly 
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been  with  the  nnasual  and  opposite  feeling  of  hatred  between 
the  nearest  relations,  as  with  the  worker-bees  which  kill  their 
brother-drones,  and  with  the  queen-bees  which  kill  their 
daughter-queens;  the  desire  to  destroy  their  nearest  relations 
having  been  in  this  case  of  service  to  the  community.  Parental 
aflfection,  or  some  feeling  which  replaces  it,  has  been  developed 
in  certain  animals  extremely  low  in  the  scale,  for  example,  in 
star-fishes  and  spiders.  It  is  also  occasionally  present  in  a  few 
members  alone  in  a  whole  group  of  animals,  as  in  the  genmi 
Forficula,  or  earwigs. 

The  all-important  emotion  of  sympathy  is  distinct  from  thai 
of  love.  A  mother  may  passionately  love  her  sleeping  and 
passive  infant,  but  she  can  hardly  at  such  times  be  said  to  feel 
sympathy  for  it.  The  love  of  a  man  for  his  dog  is  distinct  from 
sympathy,  and  so  is  that  of  a  dog  for  his  master.  Adam  Smith 
formerly  argued,  as  has  Mr.  Bain  recently,  that  the  basis  of 
sympathy  lies  in  our  strong  retentiveness  of  former  states  of 
pain  or  pleasure.  Henoe,  "  the  sight  of  another  person  en- 
**  during  hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  revives  in  us  some  recollection  of 
"  these  states,  which  are  painful  even  in  idea.**  We  are  thus 
impelled  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  another,  in  order  that  our 
own  painful  feelings  may  be  at  the  same  time  relieved.  In  like 
manner  we  are  led  to  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  others." 
Butl^cannot  see  how  this  view  explains  the  fiict  that  sympathy 
is  excited,  in  an  immeasurably  stronger  degree,  by  a  beloved, 
than  by  an  indifferent  person.  The  mere  sight  of  suffering, 
independently  of  love,  would  suffice  to  call  up  in  us  vivid 
recollections  ami  associations.  The  explanation  may  lie  in  the 
fact  that,  with  all  animals,  sympathy  is  directed  solely  towards 
the  members  of  the  same  community,  and  therefore  towards 
known,  and  more  or  less  beloved  membor8,^ut  not  ix)  4iU  the 
individuals  of  the  fame  species.  This  fact  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  that  the  fears  of  many  animals  should  be  directed 
against  special  enemies.  I^pecies  which  are  not  social,  90/^  -as 
lions  and  tigers,  no  doubt  feel  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of 
their  own  young,  but  not  for  that  of  any  other  animal. .  With 

Sue    the    first    and    striking  "  or  others  in  his  stead,  may  make 

cliapter   in  At/am  Smith's  *  Theory  "  up,  by  sjrmpathy  and  good  offices 

of   Rforal   Sentiments.*     Also  Mr.  "  returned,  for  all  the  sacrifice." 

Bain's  *  Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  But  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case, 

1868,   p«  244,  and   275-282.     ^Ir.  sympathy  is    strictly  an    instinct^ 

Bain  states,  that  '*  sympathy  is,  in-  its  exercise  would  give  direct  plea- 

"  directly,  a  source  of  pleasure  to  sure,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

*<  the  sympathiser ;"  and  he  accounts  exercise,  as  before  remarked^  of  «]« 

for  this  through  recipr(»city.    He  most  every  other  instiact 
emarks  that  ^  the  penon  benefited. 
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D^ankind,  selfishness^  experience,  and  imitation,  probably  add| 
SB  Mr.  Bain  has  shewn,  to  the  power  of  sympathy ;  for  we  are 
led  by  the  hope  of  receiving  good  in  return  to  perform  acts  ^ 
of  sympathetic  kindness  to  others;  and  sympathy  is  much 
strengthened  by  habit.  In  howeyer  complex  a  manner  this 
feeling  may  have  originated,  as  it  is  one  of  high  importance  ^ 
all  those  animftls.yhiQh  mdjuid  defend  onejnpthoiv  it  will  have 
leen  incmified  through  naturar'S8taCt3&n ;  for  those  commu- 
nities, which  included  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetio  members,  would  flourish  best,  and  rear  the  greatest  P'<^ 
number  of  ofispring. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether 
certain  social  instincts  have  been  acquired  through  natural 
selection,  or  are  the  indirect  result  of  other  instincts  and 
iiBLCulties,  such  as  sympathy,  reason,  experience,  and  a  tendency 
to  imitation ;  or  again,  whether  IJiey  are  simply  the  result  of 
k>ng-continued  habit.  So  remarkable  an  instinct  as  the  placing 
sentinels  to  warn  the  community  of  danger,  can  hardly  have 
been  the  indirect  result  of  any  of  these  faculties ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  directly  acquired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  habit 
followed  by  the  males  of  some  social  animals  of  defending  the 
community,  and  of  attacking  their  enemies  or  their  prey  in 
concert,  may  perhaps  have  originated  from  mutual  sympathy ; 
but  courage,  and  in  most  cases  strength,  must  have  been 
previously  acquired,  probably  through  natural  selection. 

Of  the  various  instincts  and  habits,  some  are  much  stronger 
than  others;  thai  is, some  either  give  more  pleasure  in  their 
performance,  and  mcwe  distress  in  theb  prevention,  than  others; 
or,  which  is  probably  quite  as  important,  they  are,  through 
inheritance,  more  persistently  followed,  without  exciting  any 
special  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  We  are  ourselves  conscious 
that  some  habits  are  much  more  difficult  to  cure  or  change  than 
others.  Hence  a  struggle  may  often  be  observed  in  animals 
between  different  instiucts,  or  between  an  instinct  and  some 
habitual  disposition;  as  when  a  dog  rushes  after  a  hare,  is 
rebuked,  pauses,  hesitates,  pursues  again,  or  returns  ashamed  to 
his  master ;  or  as  between  the  love  of  a  female  dog  for  her  young 
puppies  and  for  her  master,— for  she  may  be  seen  to  slink  away 
to  them,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  not  accompanying  her  master. 
But  the  most  curious  instance  known  to  me  of  one  instinct 
getting  the  better  of  another,  is  the  migratory  instinct  conquer- 
ing the  maternal  instinct.  The  former  is  wonderfully  strong;  a 
confined  bird  wiU  at  the  proper  season  beat  her  breast  against 
the  wires  of  her  cage,  until  it  is  bare  and  bloody.  It  causes 
young  salmon  to  leap  out  of  the  fresh  water,  in  which  they  conid 
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continue  to  exist,  and  thns  tmintentionally  to  commit  suicide. 
Every  one  knows  how  strong  the  maternal  instinct  is,  leading 
even  timid  birds  to  &ce  great  danger,  though  with  hesitation, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Neverthe- 
less, the  migratoiy  instinct-is  so  powerful,  that  late  in  the  autumn 
swallows,  house-martins,  and  swifts  frequently  desert  their 
tender  young,  leaving  them  to  perish  miserably  in  their  nests." 

We  can  perceiye  that  an  instinctive  impulse,  if  it  be  in  any 
way  more  beneficial  to  a  species  than  some  other  or  opposed 
instinct,  would  be  rendered  the  more  potent  of  the  two  through 
natural  selection ;  for  the  individuals  which  had  it  most  strongly 
developed  would  survive  in  larger  numbers.  Whether  this  is  the 
case  with  the  migratory  in  comparison  with  the  maternal  instinct, 
mfty  be  doubted.  The  great  persistence,  or  steady  action  of  the 
former  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  during  the  whole  day,  may 
give  it  for  a  time  paramount  force. 

Man  a  social  animo/.— Every  one  will  admit  that  man  is  a 
social  being.  We  see  this  in  his  dislike  of  solitude,  and  in  his 
wish  for  society  beyond  that  of  his  own  family.  Solitary  con- 
finement is  one  of  the  severest  punishments  which  can  be 
inflicted.  Some  authors  suppose  that  man  primevally  lived  in 
single  families ;  but  at  the  present  day,  though  single  families, 
or  only  two  or  three  together,  roam  the  solitudes  of  some  savage 
lands,  they  always,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  hold  friendly 
relations  with  other  funilies  inhabiting  the  same  districi  Such 
families  occasionally  meet  in  council,  and  unite  for  their  common 
defence.  It  is  no  argument  against  savage  man  being  a  social 
animal,  that  the  tribes  inhabiting  adjacent  districts  are  almost 
always  at  war  vrith  each  other ;  for  the  social  instincts  never 
extend  to  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Judging  from 
the  analogy  of  the  majority  of  the  Quadrumana,  it  i&  probable 
that  the  early  ape-like  progenitors  of  man  were  likewise  social ; 
but  this  is  not  of  much  importance  for  us.    Although  man,  as 

**  This  fact,  the  Rev.  L.  Jenyns  hatched.    Many  hirds,  not  yet  old 

•tatea  (see  his  edition  of  *  White's  enongh   for  a  prolonged  flight,  are 

Nat.   Hist,   of  Selborne,'   1853,   p.'  likewise  deserted  and  left  behind. 

204)  was  first  recorded  by  the  illns-  See  Blackwall,  'Researches  in  Zoo- 

trions  Jenner,  in  •  Phil.  Transact.'  logy,'  1834,  pp.  108, 118.     For  some 

1824,  and  has  since  been  confirmed  additional   evidence,  althongh  this 

several  observers,  especially  by  is  not  wanted,  see  Leroy,  *Lettrea 
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r.  Black  wall.    This  latter  careful  Phil.'   1802,   p.   217.    For   Swifts, 

observer     examined,    late     in     the  Gould's  *  Introduction  to  the  Birds 

autumn,  during  two  yeai-s,  thirty-  of  Great  Britain,*  1823,  p.  5.    Simi- 

six   nests;    he  found   that    twelve  lar    cases   have    been   observed   in 

contained  young    dead    birds,   five  Cannda    by     Mr.     Adams;    'Po|k 

contained  eggs  on  the  point  of  being  Science     Review,'    July     1873,    fk 

hatched,  and  three,  eggs  not  nearly  283i. 
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he  now  exists,  has  few  special  instincts,  having  lost  any  which 
his  early  progenitors  may  haye  possessed,  this  is  no  reason  why 

*  he  should  not  have  retained  from  an  extremely  remote  period 
some  degree  of  instinctiye  love  and  sympathy  for  his  fellows. 
We  are  indeed  all  conscions  that  we  do  possess  such  sympathetic 
feelings ;  ^  but  onr  conscionsness  does  not  tell  ns  whether  they 
are  instinctive,  having  originated  long  ago  in  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  lower  animals,  or  whether  they  have  been  acquired 
by  each  of  us  during  our  early  years.  As  man  is  a  social  animal^  y 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  inEerit  a  iendency  to  be 
fiuthftd  to  his  comrades,  and  obedient  to  the  leader  of  his  tribe 
for  these  qualities  are  common  to  most  social  animals.  He  would 
^  consequently  possess  some  capacity  for  self-conmiand.  He 
would  from  an  inherited  tendency  be  willing  to  defend,  in 
concert  with  others,  his  fellow-men ;  and  would  be  ready  to  aid 
them  in  any  way,  which  did  not  too  greatly  interfere  with  his 
own  welfore  or  his  own  strong  desires. 

[         The  social  animals  which  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are* 

\  guided  almost  exclusively,  and  those  which  stand  higher  in  the 
scale  are  largely  guided,  by  special  instincts  in  the  aid  which 

I  they  give  to  the  members  of  the  same  commuiuty;  but  they  are 
likewise  in'p^ impelled  by  mutual  love  and  sympathy,  assist^ 
apparently  by  some  amount  of  reason.  Although  man,  as  just 
remarked,  has  no  special  instincts  to  tell  him  how  to  aid  his 
fellow-men,  he  still  has  the  impulse,  and  with  his  improved 
intellectual  faculties  would  naturally  be  much  guided  in  this 

\  respect  by  reason*and  experience.  Instinctive  sympathy  would 
also  cause  him  to  value  highly  the  approhBiiQn.of  his  fellows ; 
for,  as  Mr.  Bain  has  clearly  shewn,**  the  love  of  praise  and 
the  strong  feeling  of  glory,  and  the  still  stronger  horror  of  scorn 
and  infamy, "  are  due  to  the  workings  of  sympathy."  Conse- 
quently man  would  be  influenced  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
wishes,  approbation,  and  blame  of  his  fellow-men,  as  expressed 
by  their  gestures  and  language.  Thus  the  social  instincts, 
which  must  have  been  acquired  by  man  in  a  very  rude  state, 
and  probably  even  by  his  early  ape-like  progenitors,  still  give 
the  impulse  to  some  of  his  best  actions ;  but  his  actions  are  in  a 
higher  degree  determined  by  the  expressed  wishes  and  judgment 

"  Home  remarks  ('  An  Enquiry  <*  of  the  former  .  .  .  oommnnicatei 

Concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,'  *<  a  secret  joy;   the  appearance  ol 

edit,  of  1751,  p.  132),  **  There  seems  ^  the  latter  .  .  .  throws  a  melan- 

*  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the  **  choly  damp   over    the  imagina* 
**  happiness  and  misery  of  others  <*  tion." 

*  are  not  spectacles  altogether  in-         **  *  Mental  and   Moral  Sciea^ 
«  different  to  nc.  bat  that  the  view  1868,  p.  254 
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of  his  feHow-mec,  and  unfortunately  Tory  often  \sj  hia  own  strong 

J'flelfisli  desiros.  But  as  love,  sympathy  and  self-command  beoomo 
strengthened  by  habit,  and  af  the  power  of  reasoning  becomes 
clearer,  so  that  man  can  value  justly  the  judgments  of  hia 
fellows,  he  will  feel  himself  impelled,  apart  from  any  transitory 
pleasure  or  i)ain,  to  certain  lines  of  conduct  He  might  then 
declare— not  that  any  barbarian  or  uncultivated  man  Qould 
thus  think— I  am  Oie  supreme  judge  of  iny  own  conduct,  and  in 
the  words  of  Kant,  I  will  not  in  my  own  person  violate  the 
dignity  of  humanity. 

ThA  mom  enduring  Social  Instincts  conquer  the  less  prrsistetit 
Instincts. — We  have  not,  however,  as  yet  considered  the  main 
point,  on  which,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  the  whole 
question  of  the  moral  sense  turns.  Why  should  a  man  feel  that 
he  ought  to  obey  one  instinctive  desire  rather  than  another  ? 
Why  is  he  bitterly  regretful,  if  he  has  yielded  to  a  strong  sense 
^  of  self-preservation,  and  has  not  risked  his  life  to  save  that  of  a 
fellow-creature  ?  or  why  does  he  regret  having  std^en  food  from 
hunger? 

It  is  evident  in  the  first  place,  that  with  mankind  the  instino* 
ti?e  impulses  have  different  degrees  of  strength ;  a  savage  will 
^    risk  his  own  life  to  save  that  of  a  member  of  the  same  community* 
^  but  will  be  wholly  indifferent  about  a  stranger :  a  young  and 

timid  mother  urged  by  the  maternal  instinct  will,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  run  the  greatest  danger  for  her  own  infant, 
but  not  for  a  mere  fellow-creature.  Nevertheless  many  a 
civilized  man,  or  even  boy,  who  never  before  risked  his  life  for 
another,  but  full  of  courage  and  sympathy,  has  diregarded 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  plunged  at  once  into  a 
torrent  to  save  a  drowning  man,  though  a  stranger.  Jn  this  case 
,  man  is  impelled  by  the  same  instinctive  motive,  which  made  the 
J)proio  little  American  monkey,  formerly  described,  save  his 
keeper,  by  attacking  the  great  and  dreaded  baboon.  Such 
actions  as  the  above  appear  to  be  the  simple  result  of  the  greater 
strength  of  the  social  or  maternal  instincts  than  that  of  any 
other  instinct  or  motive;  for  they  are  performed  too  instan- 
taneously for  reflection,  or  for  pleasure  or  pain  to  be  felt  at  the 
time ;  though,  if  prevented  by  any  cause,  distress  or  even  misery 
might  be  felt..  In  a  timid  man,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instinct 
.  of  self-preservation  might  be  so  strong,  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  force  himself  to  run  any  such  risk,  perhaps  not  even  for  his 
own  child. 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons  maintain  that  actions  performed 
ilnpulsively,  as  in  the  above  cases,  do  not  oome  under  th« 
dominion  of  the  moral  sense,  and  onimot  be  called  moral.    They 
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eonfine  this  term  to  actions  done  deliberately,  after  a  victory 
over  opposing  desires,  or  when  prompted  by  some  exalted 
motive.  But  it  appears  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any  clear  line 
of  distinction  of  this  kind.^  As  far  as  exalted  motives  are 
concerned,  many  instances  have  been  recorded  of  savages, 
destitute  of  any  feeling  of  general  benevolence  towards  mankind, 
and  not  guided  by  any  religious  motive,  who  have  deliberately 
j  sacrificed  their  lives  as  prisoners,^'  rather  than  betray  their 
\  comrades ;  and  surely  their  conduct  ought  to  be  considered  as 
^  moral  As  far  as  deliberation,  and  the  victory  over  opposing 
motives  are  concerned,  animals  may  be  seen  doubting  between 
opposed  instincts,  in  rescuing  their  oi&pring  or  comrades 
from  danger ;  yet  their  actions,  though  done  for  the  good  of 
others,  are  not  called  moral.  Moreover,  anything  performed 
very  often  by  us,  will  at  last  be  done  without  deliberation  or 
hesitation,  and  can  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an 
instinct;  yet  surely  no  one  will  pretend  that  such  an  action 
ceases  to  be  moraL  On  the  contrary,  we  all  feel  that  an  act 
cannot  be  considered  as  perfect,  or  as  performed  in. the  most 
noble  manner,  unless  it  be  done  impulsively,  without  deliberation 
*  or  effort,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  a  man  in  whom  the  requisite 
qualities  are  innate.  He  who  is  forced  to  overcome  his  fear  or 
want  of  sympathy  before  he  acts,  deserves,  however,  in  one  way 
higher  credit  than  the  man  whose  innate  disposition  leads  him 
to  a  good  act  without  effort.  As  we  cannot  distinguish  between 
tQotives,  we  rank  all  actions  of  a  certain  class  as  moral,  if 
-  j)erformed  by  a  moral  being.  A  moral  being  is  one  who  is 
capable  of  comparing  his  past  and  future  actions  or  motives,  and 
of  approving  or  disapproving  of  them.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  lower  animals  have  this  capacity; 
therefore,  when  a  Newfoundland  dog  drags  a  child  out  of  t^e 
water,  or  a  monkey  faces  danger  to  rescue  its  comrade,  or  takes 
charge  of  an  orphan  monkey,  we  do  not  call  its  conduct  moral 
But  in  the  case  of  man,  who  alone  can  with  certainty  be  ranked 
as  a  moral  being,  actions  of  a  certain  class  ape  called  moral, 
whether  performed  deliberately,  after  a  struggle  with  opposing 

**  I  Tefer  here  to  the  distinction  '*  material   and  formal  morality  is 

ieiween  what  has  been  called  ma-  "  as   irreleyant  as  other  such  dis* 

terial  and  fornuxl  morality.    I  am  **  tinctions." 

glad  to  find  that  Prof.  Huxley  (*Cri-         '*  I  have  given  one  such   case, 

tiqaes  and  Addresses,'  1873,  p.  287)  namely  of  three  Patagonian  Indians 

takes  the  same  view  on  this  subject  who  preferred  being  shot,  one  after 

as  I  do.     Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  re-  the  other,  to  betraying  tb^  plans  of 

Bsariu  (*  Essays  on  Freethinking  and  their  companions  in  war  (*  Jonraai 

PMn  Speaking,'  1873,  p.  83),  "  the  of  Researches,'  1845,  p.  103). 
*  metaphysics  distinction  between 
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motives,  or  impulsirely  through  instinct,  or  from  the  effects  ol 
riowly-gained  habit. 

.But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  Although 
some  instincts  are  more  powerful  than  others,  and  thus  lead  to  cor- 
responding actions,  yet  it  is  untenable,  that  in  man  the  social 
instincts  (including  the  love  of  praise  and  fear  of  blame)  possess 
greater  strength,  or  have,  through  long  habit,  acquired  greater 
strength  than  the  instincts  of  self-preservation,  hunger,  lust, 
vengeance;  &o.  Why  thattjdoes  man  regret,  even  though  trying 
to  banish  such  regret,  that  he  has  followed  the  one  natural 
Impulse  rather  than  the  other ;  and  why  does  he  further  feel 
that  ho  ought  to  regret  his  conduct  ?  Man  in  this  respect  differs 
profoundly  from  the  lower  animals.  Nevertheless  we  can,  I  think, 
jee  with  some  degree  of  clearness  the  reason  of  this  difference. 

Man,  from  the  activity  of  his  mental  faculties,  cannot  avoid 
reflection:  past  impressions  and  images  are  incessantly  and 
clearly  passing  through  his  mind.  Now  with  those  animals 
which  live  permanently  in  a  body,  the  social  instincts  are  ever 
present  and  persistent  Such  animals  are  always  ready  to  utter 
the  danger-signal,  to  defend  the  community,  and  to  give  aid  to 
their  fellows  in  accordance  with  their  habits ;  they  feel  at  all 
times,  without  the  stimulus  of  any  special  passion  or  desire, 
some  degree  of  love  and  sympathy  for  them ;  they  are  unhappy 
if  long  separated  from  them,  and  always  happy  to  be  again  in 
their  company.  So  it  is  with  ourselves.  Even  when  we  are 
quite  alone,  how  often  do  we  think  with  pleasure  or  pain  of 
what  others  think  of  us, — of  their  imagined  approbation  or 
disapprobation ;  and  this  all  follows  from  sympathy,  a  funda- 
mental element  of  the  social  instincts.  A  man  who  possessed 
no  trace  of  such  instincts  would  be  an  unnatural  monster.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  desire  to  satisfy  hunger,  or  any  passion  such 
as  vengeance,  is  in  its  nature  temporary,  and  can  for  a  time  be 
fully  satisfied.  Nor  is  it  easy,  iperhaps  hardly  possible,  to  call 
up  with  complete  vividness  the  feeling,  for  instance,  of  hunger ; 
nor  indeed,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  of  any  suffering.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  is  not  felt  except  in  the  presence  of 
danger;  and  many  a  coward  has  thought  himself  brave  until  he 
has  met  his  enemy  face  to  face.  The  wish  for  another  man's 
property  is  perhaps  as  persistent  a  desire  as  any  that  can  be 
named;  but  even  in  this  case  the  satisfaction  of  actual  pos- 
session is  generally  a  weaker  feeling  than  the  desire :  many  a 
thief,  if  not  a  habitual  one,  after  success  has  wondered  why  he 
\   stole  some  article." 

^  Enmity  or  hatred  Beems  also     perhaps  more  so   than   any  othei 
to  be  a  highly  persistent  feeling,     that  oan  be  named.     £nvy  is  do- 
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A  man  cannot  prevent  past  impresdons  often  repassing  through 
his  mind ;  he  "vnll  thns  be  driven  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  impressions  of  past  hunger,  vengeance  satisfied,  or  danger 
shnnned  at  other  men's  cost,  with  the  almost  ever-present 
instinct  of  sympathy,  and  with  his  early  knowledge  of  what 
others  consider  as  praiseworthy  or  blameable.  This  knowledge 
cannot  be  banished  from  his  mind,  and  from  instinctive  sympat^ 
is  esteemed  of  great  moment.  He  will  then  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  banlked  in  following  a  present  instinct  or  habit,  and  this 
with  all  animals  causes  dissatisfaction,  or  even  misery.     , 

The  above  case  of  the  swallow  affords  an  illustration,  thongh 
of  a  reversed  nature,  of  a  temporary  though  for  the  time  strongly 
persistent  instinct  conquering  another  instinct,  which  is  usually 
dominant  over  all  others.  At  the  proper  season  these  birds 
seem  all  day  long  to  be  impressed  with  the  desire  to  migrate ; 
their  habits  change ;  they  become  restless,  are  noisy,  and  con- 
gregate in  flocks.  Whilst  the  mother-bird  is  feeding,  or  brooding 
over  her  nestlings,  the  maternal  instinct  is  probably  stronger 
than  the  migratory ;  but  the  instinct  which  is  the  more  persis- 
tent gains  the  victory,  and  at  last,  at  a  moment  when  her  young 
ones  are  not  in  sight,  she  takes  flight  and  deserts  them.  When 
arrived  at  the  end  of  her  long  journey,  and  the  migratory 
instinct  has  ceased  to  act,  what  an  agony  of  remorse  the  bird 
would  feel,  if,  from  being  endowed  with  great  mcDtal  activity, 
she  could  not  prevent  the  image  constantly  passing  through  her 
mind,  of  her  young  ones  perishing  in  the  bleak  north  from  cold 
and  hunger. 

■  fined  as  hatred  of  another  for  some  had  done  him  an  injury  and  had 
excellence  or  success;  and  Bacon  .  become  his  enemy.  Nor  is  it  pro- 
insists  (Essay  iz.),  '*  Of  all  other  bable  that  the  primitive  conscience 
<*  affections  envf  is  the  most  im-  would,  reproach  a  man  for  injuring 
**  port  une  and  continual."  Dogs  are  his  enemy:  rather  it  would  rc- 
very  apt  to  hate  both  strange  men  proach  him,  if  he  had  not  revenged 
and  strange  dogs,  especially  if  they  himself.  To  do  good  in  return  for 
live  near  at  hand,  but  do  not  belong  evil,  to  love  your  enemy,  is  a  height 
to  the  same  family,  tribe,  or  clan ;  of  morality  to  which  it  may  be 
this  feeling  would  thus  seem  to  be  doubted  whether  the  social  instincts 
innate,  and  is  certainly  a  most  per-  would,  by  themselyes,  haye  ever  led 
sistent  one.  It  seems  to  be  the  us.  It  is  necessary  that  these  in- 
complement  and  conyerse  of  the  stincts,  together  with  sympathy, . 
true  social  instinct.  From  what  should  have  been  highly  cultivated 
we  hear  of  savages,  it  would  appear  and  extended  by  the  aid  of  reason, 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  instruction,  and  the  love  or  fear  of 
holds  good  with  them.  If  this  be  God,  before  any  such  golden  rule 
00,  it  would  be  a  small  step  in  would  ever  be  thought  of  and 
tny  one  to  transfer  such  feelings  to  obeyed. 
•By  BMBiber  of  the  same  tribe  if  he 
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M  the  moment  of  action,  man  will  no  doubt  be  apt  to  follow 
the  Btronger  impnlBe;  and  though  this  may  occasionally 
prompt  him  to  the  noUest  deeds,  it  will  more  commonly  lead 
him  to  gratify  his  own  desires  at  the  expense  of  other  men. 
Bat  after  their  gratification,  when  past  and  weaker  impressions 
are  judged  by  the  cTer-endnring  social  instinct,  and  by  his  deep 
regard  for  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellows,  retribution  will  surely 
ooma  He  will  then  feel  remorse,  repentance,  regret,  or  shame; 
this  latter  feeling,  howeyer,  relates  almost  exclusiTely  to  the 
judgment  of  others.  He  will  consequently  resolTe  more  or  less 
firmly  to  act  differently  for  the  future ;  and  this  is  conscience ;  for 
conscience  looks  backwards,  and  series  as  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  nature  and  strength  of  the  feelings  which  we  call  r^[iet,  ^ 
shame,  repentance  or  remorse,  depend  apparently  not  only  on 
the  strength  of  the  yiolated  instinct,  but  partly  on  the  strength 
of  the  temptation,  and  often  still  more  on  the  judgment  of 
our  fellows.  How  far  each  man  yalues  the  appreciation  of 
others,  depends  on  the  strength  of  his  innate  or  acquired 
feeling  of  sympathy ;  and  on  his  own  capacity  fer  reasoning  out 
the  remote  consequences  of  his  acts.  Another  element  is  most 
important,  although  not  necessary,  the  rererenoe  or  fear  of  the 
Gods,  or  Spirits  beliered  in  by  each  man:  and  this  applies 
especially  in  cases  of  remorse.  Seyeral  critics  have  objected 
that  though  some  shght  regret  or  repentance  may  be  explained 
by  the  yiew  adyocated  in  this  chapter,  it  is  impossible  thus  to 
account  for  the  soul-shaking  feeling  of  remorse.  But  I  can  see 
little  force  in  this  objection.  My  critics  do  not  define  what 
they  mean  by  remorse,  and  I  can  find  no  definition  implying 
more  than  an  oyerwhelming  sense  of  repentance.  Bemorse 
seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  repentance,  as  rage  does  to 
anger,  or  agony  to  pain.  It  is  far  fhnn  strange  that  an  instinct 
BO  strong  and  so  generally  admired,  as  maternal  loye,  should,  if 
disobeyed,  lead  to  the  deepest  misery,  as  soon  as  the  impression 
of  the  past  cause  of  disobedience  is  weakened.  Eyen  when  an 
action  is  ojiposed  to  no  special  instinct,  merely  to  know  that  our 
friends  and  equals  despise  us  for  it  is  enough  to  cause  great 
misery.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  refusal  to  fight  a  duel  through 
foar  has  caused  many  men  an  agony  of  shame  ?  Many  a  Hindoo, 
it  is  said,  has  been  stirred  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  by  haying 
partaken  of  unclean  food.  Here  is  another  case  of  what  must,  I 
think,  be  called  remorse.  Dr.  Landor  acted  as  a  magistrate  in 
West  Australia,  and  relates,?  that  a  native  on  his  ferm,  after 
kwing  one  of  his  wiyes  from  disease,  came  and  said  that  '*  he  was 

^  <  Insanity  in  KelatJon  to  Law;"  Ontario,  UnitAd  Stat«6,  1871,  p.  14. 
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"  going  to  a  distant  tribe  to  spear  a  woman,  to  satisfy  his  sense 
'*  of  duty  to  his  wife.  I  told  him  that  if  he  did  so,  I  would 
'*•  send  him  to  prison  for  life.  He  remained  about  the  farm  for 
**  some  months,  but  got  exceedingly  thin,  and  complained  that , 
"  he  could  not  rest  or  eat,  that  his  wife's  spirit  was  haunting 
''  him,  because  he  had  not  taken  a  life  for  hers.  I  was  in- 
"  exorable,  and  assured  him  that  nothing  should  save  him  if  he  > 
*'  did."  I^evertheless  the  nmn  disappeared  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  then  returned  in  high  condition ;  and  his  other  wife  told 
Dr.  Landor  that  her  husband  had  taken  the  life  of  a  woman 
belonging  to  a  distant  tribe;  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
legal  evidence  of  the  act  The  breach  of  a  rule  held  sacred  by 
the  tribe,  will  thus,  as  it  seems,  give  rise  to  the  deepest  feeUngs, 
^and  this  quite  apart  from  the  social  instincts,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  the  rule  is  grounded  on  the  judgment  of  the  community. 
How  so  many  strange  superstitions  have  arisen  throughout  the 
world  we  know  not ;  nor  can  we  tell  how  some  real  and  great  "" 
crimes,  such  as  incest,  haye  come  to  be  held  in  an  abhorrence 
(which  is  not  however  quite  universal)  by  the  lowest  savages.  It 
is  even  doubtful  whether  in  some  tribes  incest  would  be  looked  on 
with  greater  horror,-than  would  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  a 
woman  bearing  the  same  name,  though  not  a  relation.  "  To 
"  violate  this  law  is  a  crime  which  the  Austxalians  hold  in  the 
"  greatest  abhorrence,  in  this  agreeing  exactly  with  certain 
''  tribes  of  North  America.  When  the  question  is  put  in  either 
"  district,  is  it  worse  to  kill  a  girl  of  a  foreign  tribe,  or  to  marry 
"  a  girl  of  one's  own,  an  answer  just  opposite  to  ours  would  be 
given  without  hesitation."**  We  may,  therefore,  reject  the 
^  beUef,  lately  insisted  on  by  some  writers,  that  the  abhorrence  of 
incest  is  due  to  our  possessing  a  special  God-implanted  con- 
science. On  the  whole  it  is  intelligible,  that  a  man  urged  by 
^o  powerful  a  sentiment  as  remorse,  though  arising  as  above 
explained,  should  be  led  to  act  in  a  manner,  which  he  has  been 
taught 'to  believe  serves  as  an  expiation,  such  as  delivering 
himself  up  to  justice.  ^  ^ 

Man  prompted  by  his  conscience,  will  through  long  habit     ^ 
acquire  such  perfect  self-command,  that  his  desires  and  passions  i 
will  at  last  yield  instantly  and  without  a  struggle  to  his  social  1^ 
sympathies  and  instincts,  including  his  feeling  for  the  judgment  of  \ 
his  fellows.    The  still  hungry,  or  the  still  revengeful  man  will  not 
think  of  stealing  £i^,  or  of  wreaking  his  vengeaope.  It  is  possible, 
or  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  even  probable,  that  the  habit  of  self- 
eommand  may,  like  other  habits,  be  inherited.  Thus  at  last  man 

»  R.  B.  lyior  in  *  Contemporary  Review,'  April,  1$73,  p.  70T. 
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I  oomes  to  feel,  through  acquired  and  perhaps  Inherited  halat,  that 

it  is  best  for  him  to  obey  his  more  persistent  impulses.    The 

imporions  word  imgkt  seems  merely  to  imply  tho  consdonsness  of 

I  the  existence   of  a  rule   of  conduct,  however  it   may  have 

I  originated.     Formerly  it   must   have  been  often  Tehemently 

i  urged  that  an  insulted  gentleman  ought  to  fight  a  dueL    We 

i  even  say  that  a  pointer  ought  to  point,  and  a  retriever  to 

retrieve  game.    If  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  fail  in  their  duty 

and  act  wrongly. 

V  If  any  desire  or  instinct  leading  to  an  action  opposed  to  the 

good  of  others  still  appears,  when  recalled  to  mind,  as  strong 

as,  or  stronger  than,  the  social  instinct,  a  man  will  feel  no  keen 

regret  at  having  followed  it ;  but  he  will  be  conscious  that  if  his 

conduct  were  known  to  his  fellows,  it  would  meet  with  their 

disapprobation ;  and  few  are  so  destitute  of  sympathy  as  not  to 

feel   discomfort  when  this  is  realised.      If  he  has  no  such 

(sympathy,  and  if  his  desires  leading  to  bad  actions  are  at  the 
time  strong,  and  when  recalled  are  not  over-mastered  by  the 
persistent  social  instincts,  and  the  judgment  of  others,  then  he 
is  essentially  a  bad  man;*  and  the  sole  restraining  motive  left 
I  is  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  conviction  that  in  the  long 
run  it  would  be  best  for  his  own  selfish  interests  to  regard  the 
y  good  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  one  may  with  an  easy  conscience 
gratify  his  own  desires,  if  they  do  not  interfere  with  his  social 
instincts,  that  is  with  the  good  of  others ;  but  in  order  to  be  quite 
free  from  self-reproach,  or  at  least  of  anxiety,  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary for  him  to  avoid  the  disapprobation,  whether  reasonable  or 
not,  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  must  he  break  through  the  fixed 
habits  of  his  life,  especially  if  these  are  supi)orted  by  reason ; 
for  if  he  does,  he  will  assuredly  feel  dissatisfaction.  He  must 
likewise  avoid  the  reprobation  of  the  one  Gk)d  or  gods  in  whom, 
according  to  his  knowledge  or  superstition,  he  may  believe ;  but 
in  this  case  the  additional  fear  of  divine  punishment  often 
supervenes. 

The  strictly  Social  Virtues  at  first  alone  regarded, — The  above 
view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  moral  sense,  which  tells  us 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  of  the  conscience  which  reproves  us  if 
we  disobey  it,  accords  well  with  what  we  see  of  the  early  and 
nndevelopcd  condition  of  this  taculty  in  manliind.  The  virtues 
which  must  be  practised,  at  least  generally,  by  rude  men,  so 

"  Dr.  Prosper  Despine,  ia  his  mhuj  canons  cases  of  the  worst 
*  Ps}  chologie  Nntarelle,'  1868  (torn,  criminals,  who  apparently  h^Te  beei 
I.  p.  243;   torn.  li.  p    169)  gives     eDtircIy  destitate  of  ooascieiioe. 
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tbat  they  may  associate  in  a  body,  are  those  which  are  still 
recognised  as  the  most  important  Bnt  they  are  practised 
Almost  exclusively  in  relation  to  the  men  of  the  same  tribe;  and 
their  opposites  are  not  regarded  as  crimes  in  relation  to  the  men 
of  other  tribes.  No  tribe  conld  hold  together  if  murder, 
robbery,  treachery,  &c.,  were  common;  consequently  such 
crimes  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe  "  are  branded  with 
"everlasting  infamy;"^  but  excite  no  such  sentiment  beyond 
these  limits.  A  Korth-American  Indian  is  well  pleased  with 
himself,  and  is  honoured  by  others,  when  he  scalps  a  man  of 
another  tribe ;  and  a  Dyak  cuts  off  the  head  of  an  unoffending 
iwrson,  and  dries  it  as  a  trophy.  The  murder  of  infants  has 
prevailed  on  the  largest  scale  throughout  the  world,™  and  has 
met  with  no  reproach ;  but  infanticide,  especially  of  females,  has 
been  thought  to  be  good  for  the  tribe,  or  at  least  not  injurious. 
Suicide  during  former  times  was  not  generally  considered  as  a 
crime,"  but  rather,  from  the  courage  displayed,  as  an  honourable 
act ;  and  it  is  still  practised  by  some  semi-civilised  and  savage 
nations  without  reproach,  for  it  does  not  obviously  concern 
others  of  the  tribe.  It  has  been  recorded  that  an  Indian  Thug 
conscientiously  regretted  that  he  had  not  robbed  and  strangled 
as  many  travellers  as  did  his  father  before  him.  In  a  rude  state 
of  civilisation  the  robbery  of  strangers  is,  indeed,  generally 
considered  as  honourable. 

Slavery,  although  in  some  ways  beneficial  during  ancient 
times,**  is  a  great  crime ;  yet  it  was  not  so  regarded  until  quite 
recently,  even  by  the  most  civilized  nations.  And  this  was 
especially  the  case,  because  the  slaves  belonged  in  general  to  a 
race  different  from  that  of  their  masters.  As  barbarians  do  not 
.regard  the  opinion  of  their  women,  wives  are  commonly  treated 
like  slaves.  Most  savages  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  strangers,  or  even  delight  in  witnessing  them.    It  is  well 

^  See   an   able    article    in    the  of  European   Morals/  vol.  i.  1869, 

'North   Britiah   Reriew,'  1867,   p.  p.  223.     With  respect   to  savages, 

395.    See  also  Mr.  W.   Bagehors  Mr.   Winwood  Keade    informs    me 

articles  on  the  Importance  of  Obe-  that  the  negroes  of  West  Africa 

dience  and  Coherence  to  Primitive  often  commit  suicide.     It  is  well 

Man,  in  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,'  known  how  common  it  was  amongst 

1867,  p.  529,  and  1868,  p.  457,  &€.  the  miserable  aborigines  of  South 

"  The   fullest    account  which    I  America,  after  the  Spanish  conquest. 

hare  met  with  is  bj  Dr.  Gerland,  in  For  New  Zealand,  see  the  voyage  of 

his    '  Ueber    dan    Aussterben     der  the  '*  Novara,"  and  for  the  Aleutian 

Naturvolker,'   1868 ;    but    I    shall  Islands,  Miiller,  as  quoted  bj  Hon- 

have  to  recur  to  the    subject    of  zeau,  *Les  Facult^s  Mentales,'  &c., 

•nfanticide  in  a  future  chapter.  torn.  ii.  p.  136. 

**  See  the  very  interesting  discus-         '^  See  Mr.  Bagehot, '  Physics  u4 

flioD  on  Saidde  in  Lecky's  'History  Politics,'  1872,  p.  72. 
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known  that  the  women  and  children  of  the  North-American 
Indians  aided  in  torturing  their  enemies.  Some  savages  take  a 
horrid  pleasure  in  cruelty  to  animals,^  and  humanity  is  an 
unknown  virtue.  Neycrthcless,  besides  the  family  affections, 
kindness  is  common,  especially  during  sickness,  between  the 
members  of  the  same  tribe^  and  is  sometimes  extended  beyond 
these  limits.  Mungo  Park's  touching  account  of  the  kindness  ef 
the  negro  women  of  the  interior  to  him  is  well  known.  Many 
instances  could  be  given  of  the  noble  fidelity  of  savages  towards 
each  other,  but  not  to  strangers ;  common  experience  justifies 
the  maxim  of  the  Spaniard,  "Never,  never  trust  an  Indian." 
There  cannot  be  fidelity  without  truth ;  and  this  fandamental 
virtue  is  not  rare  between  the  members  of  the  same  tribe :  thus 
Mungo  Park  heard  the  negro  women  teaching  their*  young 
children  to  love  the  truth.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  virtues  . 
which  becomes  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  it  is  sometimes 
practised  by  savages, even  at  a  high  cost,  towards  strangers;  but 
to  lie  to  your  enemy  has  rarely  been  thought  a  sin,  as  the  hist(^ 
of  modem  diplomacy  too  plainly  shews.  As  soon  as  a  tnbe  has 
a  recognised  leader,  disobedience  becomes  a  crime,  and  even 
abject  submission  is  looked  at  as  a  sacred  virtue. 

As  during  rude  times  no  man  can  be  useful  or  faithful  to  his 
tribe  without  courage,  this  qualiiy  has  universally  been  placed 
in  the  highest  rank;  and  although  in  civilised  countries  a 
good  yet  timid  man  may  be  for  more  useful  to  the  community 
than  a  brave  one,  we  cannot  help  instinctively  honouring  the 
latter  above  a  coward,  however  benevolent  Prudence,  on  the 
pother  hand,  which  does  not  concern  the  welfare  of  others,  though 
a  very  useful  virtue,  has  never  been  highly  esteemed.  As  no 
man  can  practise  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  wel£Eu:e  of  his 
tribe  without  self-sacrifice,  self-command,  and  the  power  of 
endurance,  these  qualities  have  been  at  all  times  highly  and 
most  justly  valued.  The  American  savage  voluntarily  submits 
to  the  most  horrid  tortures  without  a  groan,  to  prove  and 
strengthen  his  fortitude  and  courage;  and  we  cannot  help 
admiring  him,  or  even  an  Indian  Fakir,  who,  from  a  fix^h 
religious  motive,  swings  suspended  by  a  hook  buried  in  his 
flesh. 

The  other  so  called  self-regarding  virtues,  which  do  not 
obviously,  though  they  may  really,  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tribe, 
have  never  been  esteemed  by  savages,  though  now  highly 
appreciated  by  civilised  nations.    The  greatest  intemper«noe 

*^  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Hamilton*!  accoant  of  the  Kaffin,  '  AathiOi 
pological  Renew,'  1870,  x  xt. 
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is  no  reproach  with  eaTages.  Utter  licentiousness^  and  im- 
natnral  crimes^  prevail  to  an  astounding  extent.'*  As  soon^ 
however^  as  marriage,  whether  polygamous,  or  monogamous, 

'  becomes  common,  jealousy  ivill  lead  to  the  inculcation  of  female 
virtue;  and  this,  being  honoured,  will  tend  to  spread  to  the 
uxunuxied  females.  How  slowly  it  spreads  to  the  male  sex, 
we  see  at  the  present  day.  Chastity  eminently  requires  self- 
eommand;  therefore  it  has  been  honoured  from  a  very  early- 
period  in  the  moral  history  of  civilised  man.  As  a  consequence 
ctf Ihis,  the  senseless  practice  of  celibacy  has  been  ranked  from  a 
remote  pemcTaTa  virtue."  The  hatred  of  indecency,  which 
appears  to  us  so  natural  as  to  be  thought  innate,  and  which  is 
so  valuable  an  aid  to  chastity,  is  a  modem  virtue,  appertaining 

'  exclusively,  as  Sir  G.  J3taunton  remarks,^  to  civilised  life.  This 
is  shewn  by  tiie  ancient  reb'gious  rites  of  various  nations,  by  the 
dhiwingB  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  by  the  practices  of  many 
savages. 

r-  We  have  now  seen  that  actions  are  regarded  by  savages,  and      ~~ 
were  probably  so  regarded  by  primevi^  man,  as  good  or  bad,  ^ 

'-  solely  as  they  obviously  affect  the  wel&re  of  the  tribe, — ^not  that  ^ 
of  -ttie  species,  nor  that  oi  an  individual  member  of  the  tribe. 
This  conclusion  agrees  well  with  the  belief  that  the  so-called   j 
moral  sense  is  aboriginally  derived  from  the  social  instincts,  for  v" 
both  relate  at  first  exclusively  to  the  community.     The  chief 
causes   of  the   low  moraUty  of  savages,  as  judged  by  our 
standard,  are,  firstly,  the  confinement  of  sympathy  to  the  same 
tribe.    Secondly,  powers  of  reasoning  insufficient  to  recognise 
the  bearing  of  many  virtues,  especially  of  the  self-regarding 
virtues,  on  the   general  welfare  of  the  tribe.     Savages,  for 
instance,  fail  to  trace  the  multiplied   evils  consequent  on  a 

*  want  of  temperance,  chastity,  &c.  And,  thirdly,  weak  power 
of  self-command ;  for  this  power  has  not  been  strengthened 
through  long-continued,  perhaps  inherited,  habit,  instruction  and 
religion. 

I  have  entered  into  the  above  details  on  the  immorality  of 
Bavages,"^  because  some  authors  have  recently  taken  a  high  view 
of  their  moral  nature,  or  have  attributed  most  of  their  crimes  to 
mistaken  benevolence.^     These  authors  appear  to  rest  their 

*•     Mr.    M'l/eonan    has    given         "  *  Embassy  to  China,'  vol.  ii.  p. 

;» Primitive     Marriage,*     1865,    p.  348. 

176)  a  good  collection  of  facts  on         *•  See    on    this   subject   copious 

this  head.  evidence  in  Chap.  vii.  of  Sir  J.  Lub« 

"  Lecky,  <  Hbtory  of  European  bock,  *  Origin  of  Civilisation,'  1870. 
Morals,' vol.  I.  1869,  p.  109.  *•    Fop    instance    Lecky,    «Hi»t 

European  Morals,'  vol.  i.  p.  124^ 
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eonclnsion  on  savages  possessing  those  virtnes  Trhich  are  ser- 
viceable, or  even  necessary,  for  the  existence  of  the  family  and  of 
the  tribe,— qualities  which  they  nndoubtedly  do  possess,  and  often 
in  a  high  degree. 

Concluding  Remarks. — ^It  was  assmned  formerly  by  philosophers 
of  the  deriyative*^  school  of  morals  that  the  foundation  of  morality 
]«y  in  a  form  of  Selfishness ;  but  more  recently  the  "  Greatest 
"happiness  principle "  has  been  brought  prominently  forward. 
It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  speak  of  the  latter  principle  as 
the  standard,  and  not  as  the  motive  of  conduct  Nevertheless,  all 
the  authors  whose  works  I  have  consulted,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions,^ write  as  if  there  must  be  a  distinct  motive  for  every 
action,  and  that  this  must  be  associated  with  some  pleasure  or 
r-N  displeasure.  But  man  seems  often  to  actjmpulsi vely,  that  is 
^  'from  instinct  or  long  habit,  without  any  consciousness  of  pleasure, 

\  in  the  same  manner  as  does  probatly  ft  IXSO  6^  ant,  when  it 
s^  blindly  follows  its  instincts.  Under  circumstances  of  extreme 
peril,  as  during  a  fire,  when  a  man  endeavours  to  save  a  fellow- 
creature  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  can  hardly  feel 
pleasure ;  and  still  less  has  he  time  to  reflect  on  the  dissatisfaction 
which  he  might  subsequently  experience  if  he  did  not  make  the 
attempt.  Should  he  afterwards  reflect  over  his  own  conduct,  he 
would  feel  that  there  lies' within  him  an  impulsive  power  widely 
.  '  ;  different  from  aTCSrcH "after  "pleasure  or  happini^X_uad_thi8 
seems  to  be  the  deeply  planted  sociarinstinct. 

In  the  cose  of  the  lower  animals  it  seems  much  more  appro- 
priate to  speak  of  their  social  instincts,  as  having  1)een  developed 

*^  This  t«nn  is  used  in  an  able     ^  ncss  extra-regarding  impulse,  di- 
-article  in  the  *  Westminster  Review,'     "  rected  towards  something  that  is 
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Oct.  1869,  p.  498.  For  the  ^  Greatest  **  not  pleasure ;  that  in  many  < 

^  happiness  principle,"  see  J.  S.  Mill,  '*  the  impulse  is  so  far  incompatible 

*  Utilitarianism,'  p.  17.  ^  with  the  self-regarding  that  the 

*•    Mill    recognises  (*  System   of  "  two  do  not  easily  co-exist  in  the 

Logic,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  422)  in  the  clearest  ''  same  moment  of  consciousness." 

manner,  that  actions  may  be  per-  A  dim  feeling  that  our  impulses  do 

formed  through  habit  without  the  not  by  any  means  always  arise  froni 

anticipation  of  pleasure.     Mr.   H.  any  contemporaneous  or  anticipated 

Sidgwick   also,    in    his    Essay    on  pleasure,  has,  I  cannot  but  think. 

Pleasure    and    Desire    ('The    Con-  been  one  chief  cause  of  the  accept* 

temporary  Review/  April  1872,  p.  ance    of  the    intuitire    theory    of 

671),  remarks:    "To    sura   up,  in  moralitr,  and  of  the  rejection  of  the 

**  contravention  of  the  doctrine  that  utilitarian  or  •*  Greatest  happiness  " 

•*  our  conscious  active  impulses  are  theory.     With  respect  to  the  iKtter 

-  always  directed  towards  the  pro-  theory,  the  standard  and  the  motive 

**  duction  of  agreeable  sensations  in  of  conduct  hare  no  doubt  oft^n  beca 

^'  ourselves,  I  would  naintam  that  confused,  but   they  are  really  U 

*^  we  find  everywhere  ,n  conscious-  some  degree  blended. 
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for  the  general  good  rat^pr-ttwaifor  the  general  happiness  of  the 
species.    The  term,  ggfaeral  goo^  may  be  defined  as  the  rearing 
of  the  greateat.jm»her_QtittdiyidTials  lo^fulLugoox^yikdliealth,  '  ^ 
with -all  thftiT  fflATilti^?  r^rffict^  under  tlie  conditiona  Jo  whifiU^^     / 
4hey  are  snbjftr.tfd.    As  the  social  instincts  ^th  of  man  and  the      ( 
lower  animals  have  no  d^mbt  been  deyeloped  by  nearly  the  same 
steps,  it  would  be  advisable,  if  found  practicable,  to  use  the 
same  definition  in  both  casesl'and  to  take  as  the  standard  of 
morality,  the  general  good  or  welfare  of  the  community,  rather 
than  the  general  happiness ;  but  this  definition  would  perhaps 
require  some  limitation  on  account  of  political  ethics. 

When  a  man  risks  his  life  to  save  that  of  a  fellow-creature,  it 
seems  also  more  correct  to  say  that  he  acts  for  the  general  good, 
rather  than  for  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  ^ojloubt 
the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  usually  coincide ; 
and  a  contented,  happy  tribe  will  flourish  better  than  one  tbat^ 
is  discontented  and  unhappy.  We  have  seen  that  even  at  an 
earJy  period  in  the  history  of  man,  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
community  will  have  naturally  influenced  to  a  large  extent  the 
conduct  of  each  member;  and  as  all  wish  for  happiness,  the 
"greatest  happiness  principle"  will  have  become  a  most  im- 
portant'secondary  guide  and  object;  the  social  instinct, however, 
together  with  sympathy  (which  leads  to  our  regarding  the 
approbation  and  disapprobation  of  others),  having  served  as  the 
pdmary  impulse  and  guide.  Thus  the  reproach  is  removed  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature  in  the 
base  principle  of  selflshness;  unless,  indeed,  the  satisfaction 
which  every  animal  feels,  when  it  follows  its  proper  instincts, 
and  the  dissati8fiB.ction  felt  when  prevented,  be  called  selfish. 

The  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
expressed  at  first  orally,  but  later  by  writing  also,  either  form 
the  sole  guides  of  our  conduct,  or  greatly  reinforce  the  social 
instincts ;  such  opinions,  however,  have  sometimes  a  tendency 
directly  opposed  to  these  instincts.  This  latter  fact  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  Law  of  Honour ^  that  is,  the  law  of  the  opinion 
of  our  equals,  and  not  of  all  our  countrymen.  The  breach  of 
this  law,  even  when  the  breach  is  known  to  be  strictly  accordant 
with  true  morality,  has  caused  many  a  man  more  agony  than  a 

-  real  crime.  We  recognise  the  same  influence  in  the  burning 
tense  of  shame  which  most  of  us  have  felt,  even  after  the  interval 
of  years,  when  calling  to  mind  some  accidental  breach  of  a 

\  trifling,  though  fixed,  rule  of  etiquette.  The  judgment  of  the 
community  will  generally  be  guided  by  some  rude  experience  of 
what  is  best  in  the  long  run  for  all  the  members ;  but  this  judg- 
ment will  not  rarely  Qrr  from  ignorance  and  weak  powers  0/ 
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reasoning.  Hence  the  strangest  customs  and  snperstitiona,  in 
complete  opposition  to  the  true  welfare  and  happiness  of  man- 
kindj  haye  become  all-powerful  throughout  the  world.  We  see 
this  in  the  horror  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  breaks  his  caste,  and 
in  many  other  such  cases.  It  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  remorse  felt  by  a  Hindoo  who  has  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  eating  unclean  food,  from  that  felt  after  committing 
a  theft;  but  the  former  would  probably  be  the  more  severe. 

Qow  SQ  many  absurd  rules  of  conduct,  as  well  as  so  many 

absurd  religious  beliefs,  have  originated,  we  do  not  know ;  nor 

how  it  is  that  they  haye  become,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  so 

deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  men;  but  it  is  worthy  of 

remark  that  a  belief  constantly  inculcated  during  the  early  years 

of  life,  whilst  the  brain  is  impressible,  appears  to  acquire  almost 

the  nature' of  an  instinct ;  and  the  yery  essence  of  an  instinct  is 

that  it  is  followed  independently  of  reason.    Neither  con  we  say 

why  certain  admirable  virtues,  such  as  the  love  of  truth,  are 

much  more  highly  appreciated  by  some  sayage  tribes  tlian  ty 

others  ;**  nor,  again,  why  similar  differences  prevail  even  amongst 

highly  civilised   nations.     Knowing   how  firmly  fixed   many 

strange  customs  and  superstitions  have  become,  we  need  feel  no 

surprise  that  the  self-regarding  virtues,  supported  as  they  are  by 

reason,  should  now  appear  to  us  so  natural  as  to  be  thought 

innate,  although  they  were  not  valued  by  man  in  his  early 

condition.  ' 

^     Kptwithstanding  many  sources  of  doubt,  man  can  generally 

and  readily  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower  moral 

1      rules.    The  higher  are  founded  on  the  social  instincts,  and  relate 

\     to  the  welfare  of  others.    They  are  supported  by  the  approbation 

.    of  our  fellow-men  and  by  reason.    The  lower  rules,  though  some 

of  them  when  implying  self-sacrifice  hardly  deserve  to  be  called 

lower,  relate  chiefly  to  self,  and  arise  &em  public  opinion,  ma- 

I    tured  by  experience  and  cultivation;  for  they  cLre  not  practised 

by  rude  tribes. 

As  man  advances  in  civilisation,  and  small  tribes  are  united 

\    \  into  larger  communities,  the  simplest  reason  would  tell  each 

"^-"^  I  individual  that  he  ought  to  extend  his  social  instincts  and 

sympathies  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  nation,  tliough 

personally  unknown  to  him.    This  point  being  once  reached, 

there  is  only  an  artificial  barrier  to  prevent  his  sympathies 

extending  to  the  men  of  all  nations  and  races.    If,  indeed,  such 

men  are  separated  from  him  by  great  differences  in  appearance 

**  Good  instances  are  given  by  in  his  ^  Contribntions  to  the  Theory 
Mr.  Wallace  in  *  Scientific  Opinion,*  of  Natural  Selection^'  1870,  p.  853w 
Sept.   15,   1869;    and    more  fUly 
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or  habits,  ezpenence  unfortunately  shews  us  how  long  it  is, 
before  ve  look  at  them  as  our  fellow-creatures.  Sympathy 
beyond  the  confines  of  man,  that  is,  humanity  to  the  lower 
animals,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  latest  moral  acquisitions.  It  is 
apparently  unfelt  by  savages,  except  towards  their  pets.  How 
little  the  old  Bomans  knew  of  it  is  shewn  by  their  abhorrent 
gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The  yery  idea  of  humanity,  as  feu:  as  I 
oould  obserre,  was  new  to  most  of  the  Gauchos  of  the  Pampas. 
This  virtue,  one  of  the  noblest  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
seems  to  arise  incidentally  from  our  sympathies  becoming  more 
tender  and  more  widely  dififased,  until  they  are  extended  to  all 
sentient  beinfg.  As  soon  as  this  virtue  is  honoured  and  practisA 
by  some  few  men,  it  spreads  through  instruction  and  example 
to  the  young,  and  eventually  becomes  incorporated  in  public 
opinion. 

The  highest  possible  stage  in  moral  culture  is  when  we  re- 
cognise that  we  ought  to  control  our  thoughts,  and  "  not  even  in 
"  inmost  thought  to  think  again  the  sins  that  made  the  past  so 
"  pleasant  to  us."^  Whatever  makes  any  bad  action  familiar  to 
the  mind,  renders  its  performance  by  so  much  the  easier.  As 
Marcus  Aurelius  long  ago  said,  "Such  as  are  thy  habitual 
"  thoughts,  such  also  will  be  the  character  of  thy  mind ;  for  the 
"  soul  is  dyed  by  the  thou^ts."** 

Our  great  philosopher,i{erbert  Sponger;  has  recently  explaiflSl' 
his  views  on  the  moral  sense.  He  says,**  "  I  believe  that  the 
"  experiences  pf  utility  organised  and  consolidated  through  all 
'^jast  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been  producing 
"  corresponding  modifications,  which,  by  continued  transmission 
"  and  accumulation,  hav^  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of 
^  moral  intuition— certain  emotions  responding  to  right  and 
"  wrong  conduct,  which  have  no  apparent  basis  in  the  individual 
"  experiences  of  utility."  There  is  not  the  least  inherent, 
improbability,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  virtuous  tendencies  being 
more  or  less  strongly  inherited^  for,  not  to  mention  the  various 
dispositions  and  habits  transmitted  by  many  of  our  domestic 
animals  to  their  ofispring,  I  have  heard  of  authentic  cases  in 
which  a  desire  to  steal  and  a  tendency  to  lie  appeared  to  run 
in  families  of  the  upper  ranks;  and  as  stealing  is  a  rare  crime  in 
the  wealthy  classes,  we  can  hardly  account  by  accidental  coinci- 
dence for  the  tendency  occurring  in  two  or  three  members  of 

^  Tennyson,  'IdjUi  of  the  King/  Aurelius  was  bom  A.D.  121. 
p.  244.  ^  Letter   to  Mr.  Mill   in  Bain's 

««  '  The  ThoughU  of  the  Emperor  '  Mental  and  Moral  Science,'  1808, 

M.  Anrelios  Antoninos/  Eng.  trans-  p.  722. 
^.,2k1  edit.,  1869,  p.  112.   Mnrcus 
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Uie  same  family.  If  bad  tendencies  are  transmitted,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  good  ones  are  likewise  transmitted.  That  the  state 
of  the  body  by  aflfecting  the  brain,  has  great  influence  on  the 
moral  tendencies  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  chronic  derangements  of  the  digestion  or  liver.  The  same 
fiict  is  likewise  shewn  by  the  "  perversion  or  destruction  of  the 
'*  moral  sense  being  often  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  mental 
*i derangement;"*''  and  insanity  is  notoriously  often  inherited. 
Except  through  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  moral  ten- 
dencies, we  cannot  understand  the  differences  believed  to  exist  in 
this  respect  between  the  various  races  of  mankind, 
j^  Even  the  partial  transmission  of  virtuous  tendencies  would 
(  be  an  immense  assistance  to  the  primary  impulse  derived  directly 
l_^nd  indirectly  from  the  social  instincts.  Admitting  for  a  moment 
that  virtuous  tendencies  are  inherited,  it  appears  probable,  at 
least  in  such  cases  as  chastity,  temperance,  humanity  to  animals, 
&c.,  that  they  become  first  impressed  on  the  mental  organization 
through  habit,  instruction  and  example,  continued  during 
several  generations  in  the  same  family,  and  in  a  quite  subordinate 
degree,  or  not  at  all,  by  the  individuals  possessing  such  virtues 
having  succeeded  best  in  the  struggle  for  life.  My  chief  source 
of  doubt  with  respect  to  any  such  inheritance,  is  that  senseless 
customs,  superstitions,  and  tastes,  such  as  the  horror  (ff  a  Hindoo 
for  unclean  food,  ought  on  the  same  principle  to  be  transmitted. 
I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  transmission 
of  superstitious  customs  or  senseless  habits,  although  in  itself  it 
is  perhaps  not  less  probable  than  that  animals  should  acquire 
inherited  tastes  for  certain  kinds  of  food  or  fear  of  certain  foes. 

/  Finally  the  social  instincts,  which  no  doubt  were  acquired  by 
D  man  as  by  the  lower  animals  for  the  good  of  the  conmiunity, 
will  from  the  first  have  given  to  him  some  wish  to  aid  his 
fellows,  some  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  have  compelled  him  to 
regard  their  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Such  impulses 
will  have  served  him  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  rude  rule  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  as  man  gradually  advanced  in  intellectual 
power,  and  was  enabled  to  trace  the  more  remote  consequences 
of  his  actions;  as  he  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  reject 
baneful  customs  and  superstitions;  as  he  regarded  more  and 
more,  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men; 
as  from  habit,  following  on  l^neficial  experience,  instruction 
and  example,  his  sympathies  became  more  tender  and  widely 
diffused,  extending  to  men  of  all  races,  to  the  imbecile,  maimed, 

*^  MinHileT, '  Bcdf  and  Mind,'  1870,  p.  «0. 
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and  other  useless  members  of  society,  and  finally  to  the  lower 
uiimals, — so  would  the  standard  of  his  morality  rise  higher  and 
higher.  And  it  is  admitted  by  moralists  of  the  derivative 
school  and  by  ilome  intuitionists,  that  the  standard  of  mor^ty 
has  risen  since  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  man.^' 

As  a  straggle  may  sometimes  be  seen  going  on  between  the^ 
various  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  it  is  not  surprising  that  \     P\ 
there  should  be  a  struggle  in  man  between  his  social  instincts,    r«^ 
with  their  derived  virtues,  and  his  lower,  though  momentarily^^ 
atronger  imptilHas  or  desires.  This,  as  Mr.  Galton*®  has  remarked, 
is  all  the  less  surprising,  as  man  has  emerged  &om  a  state  of 
barbarism  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.    After  having 
yielded  to  some  temptation  we  feel  a  sense. of  dissatisfaction, 
shame,  repentance,  or  remorse,  analogous  to  the  feelings  caused 
by  other  powerful  instincts  or  desires,  when  left  unsatisfied  or 
baulked.     We  compare  the  weakened  impression  of  a  pasj; 
temx>tation  with  the  ever  present  social  instincts,  or  with  habits, 
gained  in  early  youth  and  strengthened  during  our  whole  lives, 
imtil  they  have  become  almost  as  strong  as  instincts.    If  with 
the  temptation  still  before  us  we  do  not  yield,  it  is  because 
eitlier  the  social  instinct  or  some  custom  is  at  the  moment 
predominant,  or  because  we  have  learnt  that  it  will  appear  to  us 
hereafter  the  stronger,  when  compared  with  the  weakened  im-    , 
pr^bion  of  the  temptation ,  and  we  T^ise  that  its  violation  would^> 
cause  us  suflferipg.    Looking, ip  ^r't_     "  "  il^tions,  there  is  no     1 

cause  to  fenrtHanBe  no^^J^^  -f  ^^^**  •   '-"•  ^^^  ^e 
mav  <»,T^*  ti,  i    •  ,       ^  instincts  will  grow  wa&nmveree.       ' 
™«r^^t  thjt  Tjrtnons  habits  will  «„|^Z!^t'.:-ir..of 


itiriap^'Sna^^^-^;^™  «««  the  strug^e  betweef  .  |   /  ' 
will  be  triumphant  ^^*^ ''"*»  Je«8  severe,  and  Tirtu^      I 
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fiironr  of  this  conclusion.  Mr 
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quite  beyond  his  scope.    Still  less,  as  he  would  admit,  could  he 
follow  out  a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  solve  a  mathe- 
matical problem,  or  reflect  on  God,  or  admire  a  grand  natural 
scene.    Some  apes^  however,  would  probably  declare  that  they 
could  and  did  admire  the  b^uty  of  the  coloured  skin  and  fur  of 
their  partners  in  marriage.  They  would  admit,  that  though  they 
could  make  other  apes  xmderstand  by  cries  some  of  their  per- 
ceptions and  simpler  wants,  the  notion  of  expressing  definite  ideas 
by  definite  sounds  had  never  crossed  their  minds.    They  might 
insist  that  they  were  ready  to  aid  their  fellow-apes  of  the  same 
troop  in  many  ways,  to  risk  their  lives  for  them,  and  to  take 
charge  of  their  orphans ;  but  they  would  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  disinterested  love  for  all  living  creatures,  the  most 
noble  attribute  of  man,  was  quite  beyond  their  comprehension, 
j       Nevertheless  the  difference  in  mind  between  man  and  the 
{  higher  animals,  great  as  it  is,  certainly  is  one  of  de^ee  and  not 
of  kind.    We  have  seen  that  the  senses  and  intuitions,  the 
various  emotions  and  fiicultics,  such  *as  love,  memory,  attention, 
curiosity,  imitation,  reason,  &c.,  of  which  man  boasts,  may  be 
found  in  an  incipient,  or  even  sometimes  in  a  well-developed 
condition,  in  the  lower  animals.    Thoy  are  also^capalidfijif^BQme 
inheritedimprovemcnt,  as  we  see  in  the  domestic  dog  compared 
with'  the  wolf  or  jackal.    If  it  could  be  proved  that  certain  high 
mental  powers,  such  as  the  formation  of  general  concepts,  self-con- 
/  sciousness,  &c,,  were  absolutely"  pcualiar  to  man,  which  seems 
.  ',  cx^raniely  doubtful,  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  qualities  are 
.    merely  the  incidental  results  of  other  highly-advan<»d  intfllr 
le.ctual  facultiea;  imd  these  again  T"<^^Tily  the   result  of  the 
continued  use  of  a  perfect  language.    At  what  age  does  fhe 
new-bom  infant  possess  the  power  of  abstraction,  or  become 
self-conscious,  and  reflect  on  its  own  existence  ?    We  cannot 
answer ;  nor  can  we  answer  in  regard  to  the  ascending  organic 
scale.    The  half-art,  half>instinct  of  language  still  bears  the 
,  stamp  of  its  gradual  evolution.    The  ennobling  belief  in  God  is 
not  universal  with  man;  and  the  belief  in  spiritual  agencies 
.  ,  naturally  follows  from  other  mental  powers.    The  moral  sense 
j    '  perhaps  affords  the  best  and  highest  distinction  between  man  and 
(^'  the  lower  animals ;  but  I  need  say  nothing  on  this  head,  as  I 
have  so  lately  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  social  instincts, — 
the  prime  principle  of  man's  moral  constitution  ** — with  the  aid 
of  active  intellectual  powers  and  the  effects  of  haUt,  naturally  lead 
to  the  golden  rule, ''  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  to  them  likewise;"  and  this  lies  at  the  foundation  of  moralit^y. 

**  *  Th«  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aureliiu/  &c.,  p.  139. 
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In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  make  some  few  remarks  on  the 
prohable  steps  and  means  by  which  the  several  mental  and  moral 
faculties  of  man  have  been  gradually  evolved.  That  such  evolu- 
tion is  at  least  x>os8ible,  ought  not  to  be  denied,  for  we  daily  see 
these  faculties  developing  in  every  infant ;  and  we  may  trace  a 
X)erfect  gradation  from  the  mind  of  an  utter  idiot,  lower  than 
that  of  an  animal  low  in  the  scale,  to  the  mind  of  a  Kewton. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OV  THK  DXYKLOPMENT  07  THX  InTBLLBOTDAL  AND  MOBAL 
FaOULTQM  DtTBING  PbIUEYAL  AND  ClYILIBn)  TIMB8. 

AdTancement  of  the  intellectual  powers  through  natural  selection — 
Importance  of  imitation — Social  and  moral  faculties — ^Their  develop- 
ment within  the  limits  of  the  same  tnbe — Natural  selection  as  affecting 
Girilised  nations — ^Eyidenoe  that  cirilised  mitions  were  once  barbarous. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  of  the  highest 
interest^  but  are  treated  by  me  in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary 
manner.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  an  admirable  paper  before  referred  to,* 
argues  that  man,  after  he  had  partially  acquired  those  intel- 
tectual  and  moral  faculties  which  distinguish  him  from  the  v/ 
lower  animals,  would  have  been  but  little  liable  to  bodily 
modifications  through  natural  selection  or  any  other  mean^. 
For  man  is  enabled  through  his  mental  faculties  "  to  keep  with 
"  an  unchanged  body  in  harmony  with  the  changing  universe." 
He  has  great  power  of  adapting  his  habits  to  new  conditions  of 
Ufa  He  invents  weapons,  tools,  and  various  stratagems  to 
procure  food  and  to  defend  himself.  When  he  migrates  into  a 
colder  climate  he  uses  clothes,  builds  sheds,  and  makes  fires ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  fire  cooks  food  otherwise  indigestible.  He 
aids  his  fellow-men  in  many  ways,  and  anticipates  future  events. 
Even  at  a  remote  period  he  practised  some  division  of  labour. 

The  lower  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  their  bodily 
structure  modified  in  order  to  survive  under  greatly  changed 
conditions.  They  must  be  rendered  stronger,  or  acquire  more 
effective  teeth  or  claws,  for  defence  against  new  enemies;  or 
they  must  be  reduced  in  size,  so  as  to  escape  detection  and 
danger.  When  they  migrate  into  a  colder  climate,  they  must 
become  clothed  with  thicker  fur,  or  have  their  constitutions 
altered.    If  they  fioil  to  be  thus  modified,  they  will  cease  to 

*  *  Anthropological  Reriew,'  May  1864,  p.  cl^iii. 
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Tho  Cftse,  however,  is  widely  different,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has 
with  jnstice  insisted,  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  of  man.  These  faculties  are  yjuifrble;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  variations  tend  to  be  inherited. 
Therefore,  if  they  were  formerly  of  high  importance  to  primeval 
)  man  and  to  his  ape-like  progenitors,  they  would  have  been 
/  perfected  or  advanced  through  natural  selection.  Of  the  high 
"^  importance  of  tho  intellectual  fjorculties  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  man  mainly  owes  to  them  his  predominant  position  in  the 
world.  We  can  see,  that  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  the 
individuals  who  were  the  most  sagacious,  who  invented  and  used 
the  best  weapons  or  traps,  and  who  were  best  able  to  defend 
themselves,  would  rear  the  greatest  number  of  offspring.  The 
tribes,  which  included  the  largest  number  of  men  thus  endowed, 
would  increase  in  number  and  supplant  other  thbes.  Numbers 
depend  primarily  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  this  depends 
partly  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  country,  but  in  a  much  high^ 
degree  on  the  arts  which  are  there  practised.  As  a  tribe  increases 
and  is  victorious,  it  is  often  still  further  increased  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  other  tribes.*  The  stature  and  strength  of  the  men 
of  a  tribe  are  likewise  of  some  importance  for  its  success,  and 
these  depend  in  part  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  food  which 
can  be  obtained.  In  Europe  the  men  of  the  Bronze  period  were 
supplanted  by  a  race  more  powerful,  and,  judging  from  their 
p word-handles,  with  larger  hands;*  but  their  success  was  pro- 
bably still  more  due  to  their  superiority  in  the  arts. 

All  that  we  know  about  savages,  or  may  infer  from  their 
traditions  and  from  old  monuments,  the  history  of  which  is  quite 
forgotten  by  the  present  inhabitants,  shew  that  from  the  remotest 
times  successful  tribes  have  supplanted  other  tribes.  Belies  of 
extinct  or  forgotten  tribes  have  been  discovered  throughout  the 
civilised  regions  of  the  earth,  on  the  wild  plains  of  America,  and 
on  the  isolated  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  present  day 
civilised  nations  are  everywhere  supplanting  barbarous  nations, 
excepting  where  the  climate  opposes  a  deadly  barrier;  and  they 
-fiiicceed  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  through  their  arts,  whict 
are  the  products  of  the  intellect.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable 
that  with  mankind  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been  mainly 
and  gradually  perfected  through  natural  selection;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  each  separate  faculty 

'  After  8  time  the  meroben  or  1861,  p.  131),  that  they  are  the  00- 

iribes    which    ore     absorbed    into  descendants  of  the  same  anceston. 
another  tribe  iissume,  as  Sir  Ueniy         '  Morlot,  *  Soc.  Vand.  Sc.   Nat." 

Maine    remarks    (*  Ancient     Jaw/  1860,  p«  294. 
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firam  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  lower  animals  to  that  in 
which  it  exists  in  man;  bat  neither  my  ability  nor  knowledge 
permits  the  attempt. 

It  deserves  notice  that,  as  soon  as  the  progenitors  of  man 
became  social  (and  this  probably  occurred  at  a  very  early  period), 
the  principle  of  imitation,  and  reason,  and  experience  would 
have  increased,  and  much  modified  the  intellectual  powers  in  a 
way,  of  which  we  see  only  traces  in  the  lower  animals.  Apes  are 
much  given  to  imitation,  as  are  the  lowest  savages;  and  the 
simple  fact  previously  referred  to,  that  after  a  time  no  animal 
can  be  caught  in  the  same  place  by  the  same  sort  of  trap,  shews 
that  animals  learn  by  experience,  and  imitate  the  caution  of 
others.  Now,  if  some  one  man  in  a  tribe,  more  sagacious  than 
the  others,  invented  a  new  snare  or  weapon,  or  other  means  of 
attack  or  defence,  the  plainest  self-interest,  without  the  assistance 
of  much  reasoning  power,  would  prompt  the  other  members  to 
imitate  him ;  and  all  would  thus  profit.  The  habitual  practice 
of  each  new  art  must  likewise  in  some  slight  degree  strengthen 
the  intellect.  If  ^e  new  invention  were  an  important  one,  the 
tribe  would  increase  in  number,  spread,  and  supplant  other 
tribes.  In  a  tribe  thus  rendered  more  numerous  there  would 
always  be  a  rather  greater  chance  of  the  birth  of  other  superior 
and  inventive  members.  If  such  men  loft  children  to  inherit 
their  mental  superiority,  the  chance  of  the  birth  of  still  more 
ingenious  members  would  be  somewhat  better,  and  in  a  very 
small  tribe  decidedly  better.  Eyen  if  they  left  no  children,  the 
tribe  would  still  include  their  blood-relations ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  agriculturists  *  that  by  preserving  and  breeding 
from  the  family  of  an  animal,  which  when  slaughtered  was 
found  to  be  valuable,  the  desired  character  has  been  obtained. 

Turning  now  to  the  social  and  moral  faculties.  In  order  that 
primeval  men,  or  the  ape-like  pregenitors  of  man,  should  become 
social,  they  must  have  acquired  the  same  instinctive  feelings, 
which  impel  other  ani  Jials  to  live  in  a  body ;  and  they  no  doubt 
exhibited  the  same  general  disposition.  They  would  have  felt 
nneasy  when  separated  from  their  comrades,  for  whom  they 
would  have  felt  some  degree  of  love ;  they  would  have  warned 
each  other  of  danger,  and  have  given  muttial  aid  in  attack  or 
defence.  All  this  implies  some  degree  of  sympathy,  fidelity,  and 
courage.  Such  social  qualities,  the  paramount  importance  of* 
which  to  the  lower  animals  is  disputed  by  no  one,  were  no  doubt  • 

*  I  hare  {^ren  lostancci  in  mj  *  VariatioD  of  Animals  under  Domegtic* 
ttM,  vol.  iL  p.  196. 
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ftoquired  by  the  iirogenitors  of  man  m  a  siinilar  manner,  namely. 


t  '-^through  natural  selection,  aided  by  inherited  habit.  When  two 
f  tribes  of  primeval  man,  living  in  the  same  country,  came  into 
competition,  if  (other  circumstances  being  equal)  the  one  tribe 
included  a  great  number  of  courageous,  sympathetic  and  fMthfol 
members^  who  were  always  ready  to  warn  each  other  of  dang^ 
to  aid  and  defend  each  other,  this  tribe  would  succeed  better  and 
wmquer  the  other.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  how  all-important 
in  the  never-ceasing  wars  of  savages,  fidelity  and  courage  must 
be.  The  advantage  which  disciplined  soldiers  have  over  undis- 
ciplined hordes  follows  chiefly  from  the  confidence  which  each 
man  feels  in  his  comrades.  Obedience,  as  Mr.  Bagehot  has  well 
shewn,^  is  of  the  highest  value,  for  any  form  of  government  is 
better  than  none.  Selfish  and  contentious  people  will  not  cohere, 
and  without  coherence  nothing  can  be  effected.  A  tribe  rich  in 
the  above  qualities  would  spread  and  be  victorious  over  other 
^ .  ^  tribes :  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  would,  judging  from  all  past 
history,  be  in  its  turn  overcome  by  some  other  tribe  still  more 
highly  endowed.  Thus  the  social  and  moral  qualities  would 
tend  slowly  to  advance  and  be  diffused  throughout  the  ^orld. 

But  it  may  be  asked^  how  within  the  limits  of  the  same  tribe 
did  a  large  number  of  members  first  become  endowed  with  these 
social  and  moral  qualities,  and  how  was  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence raised  ?  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  ofibpring 
of  the  more  sympathetic  and  benevolent  parents,  or  of  those 
who  were  the  most  faithful  to  their  comrades,  would  be  reared 
in  greater  numbers  than  the  children  of  selfish  and  treacherous 

1^sj)arents  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.    He  who  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  as  many  a  savage  has  been,  rather  than  betray 
his  comrades,  would  often  leave  no  offspring  to  inherit  his  noble 
^  nature.    The  bravest  men,  who  were  always  wilLing  to  come  to 
the  front  in  war,  and  who  freely  risked  their  lives  for  others, 
would  on  an  average  perish  in  larger  numbers  than  other  men. 
^Therefore  it  hardly  seems  probable,  that  the  number  of  men 
gifted  with  such  virtues,  or  that  the  standard  of  their  excellence, 
'     n  could  be  increased  tlirough  natural  selection,  that  is,  by  the 
I ;  survival  of  the  fittest ;  for  we  are  not  here  speaking  of  one  tribe 
being  victorious  over  another. 

Although  the  circumstances,  leading  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  thus  endowed  within  the  same  tribe,  are  too 
complex  to  be  clearly  followed  out,  we  can  trace  some  of  the 
probable  steps.    In  the  first  place,  as  the  reasoning  powers_^d 

•  See  a  remnrkable  series  of  arti-     April  1,  1868 ;  July  1,  1869, 
ties  on  '  Physics  and  Politics '  in  tbe     separati^'y  published. CT) 
♦Fortnightly  Review,'  Nov.    1867;  ^-^ 
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foresight  of  the  members  became  improyed,  each  man  would 
soon  learn  that  if  he  aided  his  fellow-men,  he  wonld  commonly 
/O  receive  aid  in  return.  From  this  low  motive  he  might  acquire 
^^  the  habit  of  aiding  his  fellows;  and  the  habit  of  performing  ' 
beneyolent  actions  certainly  strengthens  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  gives  the  first  impulse  to  benevolent  actions.  Habits, 
tioieover,  followed  during  many  generations  probably  tend  to 
be  inherited. 

But  another  and  much  more  powerful  stimulus  to  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  social  virtues,  is  afforded  by  the  praise  and  the 
blame  of  our  fellow-men.  To  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  as  we  haye 
already  seen,  it  is  primarily  due,  that  we  habitually  bestow  both 
praise  and  blame  on  others,  whilst  we  loye  the  former  and  dread 
the  latter  when  applied  to  ourselves ;  and  this  instinct  no  doubt 
was  originally  acquired,  like  all  the  other  social  instincts,  through 
natural  selection.  At  how  early  a  period  the  progenitors  of  man 
in  the  course  of  their  development,  became  capable  of  feeling  and 
being  impelled  by,  the  praise  or  blame  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
we  cannot  of  course  say.  But  it  appears  that  eyen  dogs  appre- 
ciate encouragement,  praise,  and  blame.  The  rudest  sayages 
feel  the  sentiment  of  glory,  as  they  clearly  show  by  preserving 
the  trophiesof  their  prowess,  by  their  habit  of  excessive  boasting, 
and  even  by  the  extreme  care  which  they  take  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance  and  decorations;  for  unless  they  regarded  the 
opinion  of  their  comrades,  such  habits  would  be  senseless. 

They  certainly  feel  shame  at  the  breach  of  some  of  their  lesser 
roles,  and  apparently  remorse,  as  shewn  by  the  case  of  the 
Australian  who  grew  thin  and  could  not  I'est  from  having 
delayed  to  murder  some  other  woman,  so  as  to  propitiate  his  dead 
wife*s  spirit  Though  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  recorded 
case,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  savage,  who  will  sacrifice  his 
life  rather  than  betray  his  tribe,  or  one  who  will  deliver  himself 
up  as  a  prisoner  rather  than  break  his  parole,'  would  not 
feel  remorse  in  his  inmost  soul,  if  he  had  failed  in  a  duty, 
which  he  held  sacred. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  primeval  man,  at  a  yery 
remote  i)eriod,  was  influenced  by  the  praise  and  blame  of  his 
fellows.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  would 
approye  of  conduct  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  for  the  general 
good,  and  would  reprobate  that  which  appeared  evil.  To  do 
good  unto  others — ^to  do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you— is  the  foundation-stone  of  morality.  It  is,  therefore, 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  during  rude  times 

*  Mr.  Wallace  girea  eases  in  of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  ph 
hb  'CoBtribntioos  to   the  Theory      354. 
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of  the  love  of  pmse  and  the  dread  of  blame.  A  man  who  was 
not  impelled  by  any  deep,  instinctiye  feeling,  to  sacrifice  his 
life  for  the  good  of  others,  yet  was  roused  to  such  actions  by  a 
sense  of  glory,  would  by  his  example  excite  the  same  wish  for 
glory  in  other  men,  and  would  strengthen  by  exercise  the  noble 
feeling  of  admiration.  He  might  thus  do  far  more  good  to  his 
tribe  than  by  begetting  o&pring  with  a  tendency  to  inherit  his 
own  high  character. 

With  increased  experience  and  reason,  man  perceives  the 
more  remote  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  the  self-regarding 
virtues,  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  &c.,  which  during  early 
times  are,  as  we  have  before  seen,  utterly  disregarded,  come  to 
be  highly  esteemed  or  even  held  sacred.  I  need  not,  however, 
repeat  what  I  have  said  on  this  head  in  the  fourth  chapter. 
Ultimately  our  moral  sense  or  conscience  becomes  a  highly 
complex  sentiment— originating  in  the  social  instincts,  largely 
guided  by  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  ruled  by  reason, 
self-interest,  and  in  later  times  by  deep  religious  feelings,  and 
confirmed  by  instruction  and  habit 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  although  a  high  standard  of 
morality  gives  but  a  slight  ur  no  advantage  to  each  individual 
man  and  his  children  over  the  other  men  of  the  same  tribe,  yet 
that'  an  increase  in  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  and  an 
advancement  in  the  standard  of  morality  will  certainly  give  an 
immense  advantage  to  one  tribe  over  another.  A  tribe  including 
many  members  who,  from  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  fidelity,  obedience,  courage,  and  sympathy,  were 
always  ready  to  aid  one  another,  and  to  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  common  good,  would  be  victorious  over  most  other  tribes; 
and  this  would  be  natural  selection.  At  all  times  throughout 
the  world  tribes  have  supplanted  other  tribes ;  and  as  morality 
is  one  important  element  in  their  success,  the  standard  of 
morality  and  the  number  of  well-endowed  men  will  thus  every- 
where tend  to  rise  and  increase. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  why  one 
particular  tribe  and  not  another  has  been  successful  and  has 
risen  in  the  scale  of  civilisation.  Many  savages  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  first  discovered^veral  centuries  ago.  As  Mr. 
Bagehot  has  remarked,  we  are  apt  to  looklkt  progress  as  normal 
in  human  society ;  but  history  refutes  this.  The  ancients  did 
not  even  entertain  the  idea,  nor  do  the  Oriental  nations  at  the 
present  day.  According  to  another  high  authority.  Sir  Henry 
Maine,^  "  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  has  never  shewn  a 


»  *  Ancient    Law,'   1861,   p.   22. 
ion  Mr  Bagehot'd  remarks,  *  Fort- 
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*  particle  of  desire  that  its  ciyil  institutions  should  be  im- 

•  proved."  Progress  seems  to  depend  on  many  concurrent 
fftYOtirable  conditions,  far  too  complex  to  be  followed  out.  £nt 
it  has  often  been  remarked,  that  a  cool  clim&te,  from  leading  to 
industry  and  to  the  yarions  arts,  has  been  highly  favourable 
thereto.  The  Esquimaux,  pressed  by  hard  necessity,  have 
succeeded  in  many  ingenious  inventions,  but  their  climate  has 
been  too  severe  for  continued  progress.  ^Nomadic  habits,  whether 
over  wide  plains,  or  through  the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  or 
along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  have  in  every  case  been  highly 
detrimental.  Whilst  observing  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  it  struck  me  that  the  possession  of  some 
property,  a  fixed  abode,  and  the  union  of  many  families  under  a 
chief,  were  the  indispensable  requisites  for  civilisation.  Such 
habits  almost  necessitate  the  cultivation  of  the  ground ;  and  the 
first  steps  in  cultivation  would  probably  result,  as  I  have  else- 
where shewn,"  from  some  such  accident  as  the  seeds  of  a  fruit- 
tree  falling  on  a  heap  of  refose,  and  producing  an  unusually  fine 
variety.  The  problem,  however,  of  the  first  advance  of  savages 
towards  civilisation  is  at  present  much  too  difficult  to  be  solved. 

Natural  Selection  as  affecting  Civilised  Kafions. — I  have  hitherto 
only  considered  the  advancement  of  man  from  a  semi-human 
condition  to  that  of  the  modem  savage.  But  some  remarks  on 
the  action  of  natural  selection  on  civilised  nations  may  be  worth 
adding.  This  subject  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Greg,*  and  previously  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Galton.*"  Most 
of  my  remarks  are  taken  from  these  three  authors.  With 
savages,  the  weak  in  body  or  mind  are  soon  eliminated ;  and 
those  that  survive  commonly  exhibit  a  vigorous  state  of  health. 
We  civilised  men,  on  the  other  hand,  do  our  utmost  to  check  the 
process  of  elimination ;  we  build  asylums  for  the  imbecile,  the 
maimed,  and  the  sick ;  we  institute  poor-laws ;  and  our  medical 

'  '  The  Variation  of  Aoimils  and  1869,  and  bj  Mr.  E.  Ray  Lankester 

Plants  under  Domestication/  vol.  i.  in    his    *  Comparative    Longevity,' 

p.  309.  1870,   p.    128.    Similar  views  ap- 

'  'Eraser's  Magazine/ Sept.  1868,  peared  previously  in  the  'Austra- 

p.  353.    This  article  seems  to  have  lasian,'    July    13,    1867.     I    have 

stmck  many  persons,  and  has  given  borrowed  ideas  from  several  of  these 

rise  to  two  remarkable  essays  and  a  writers. 

rejoinder  in    the  'Spectator,'  Oct.  **  For  Mr.  Wallace,  see  '  Anthr^* 

3rd  and  17ih,  1868.     It  has  also  polog.  Review/  as  before  cited.    Mr. 

been  discussed  in  the  'Q.  Journal  of  Galton  in  'Macmillan's  Magazine,' 

Science,'  1869,  p.  152,  and  by  Mr.  Aog.  1865,  p.  318 ;  also  his  great 

Uwson    Tait    in    the    'Dublin  Q.  work, ' Hereditary  Geniiia,' 1870. 
loamal  of  Medical   Science,'   Feb. 
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men  exert  their  utmost  skill  to  saTe  the  life  of  every  one  to  the 
last  moment.  There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  yaccination  has 
preserved  thousands,  who  frcm  a  weak  constitution  would 
formerly  have  succumbed  to  small-pox.  Thus  the  weak  members 
of  civilised  societies  propagate  their  kind.  No  one  who  hsB 
attended  to  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals  will  doubt  that 
this  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  race  of  man.  It  is  surprising 
how  soon  a  want  of  care,  or  care  wrongly  directed,  leads  to  the 
degeneration  of  a  domestic  race ;  but  excepting  in  the  case  <}f 
man  himself,  hardly  any  one  is  so  ignorant  as  to  allow  his 
worst  animals  to  breed. 

The  aid  which  we  feel  impelled  to  give  to  the  helpless  is  mainly 
an  incidental  result  of  the  instinct  of  sympathy,  which  waa 
originally  acquired  as  part  of  the  social  instincts,  but  sub- 
sequently rendered,  in  the  manner^revipusly  indicated,  more 
tender  and  more  widely  diffused,  cl  Nor  could  we  check  our 
sympathy,  even  at  the  urging  of  hardreason,  without  deteriora- 
tion in  the  noblest  part  of  our  natnr^  The  surgeon  may  harden 
himself  whilst  performing  an  operation,  for  he  knows  that  he  is 
acting  for  the  good  of  his  patient;  but  if  we  were  intentionally 
to  neglect  the  weak  and  helpless,  it  could  only  be  for  a  con- 
tingent benefit,  with  an  overwhelming  present  evil.CWe  must 
therefore  bear  the  undoubtedly  bad  effects  of  the  weu^  survivii^ 
and  propagating  their  kind;  but  there  appears  to  be  at  least  one 
check  in  steady  action,  namely  that  the  weaker  and  inferior 
members  of  society  do  not  marry  so  freely  as  the  sound;  and 
this  check  might  be  indefinitely  inpreased  by  the  weak  in 
body  or  mind  refraining  fro^  marriage,  though  this  is  more  to  be 
hoped  for  thaa  expectod.^^ 

In  every  country  in  which  a  large  standing  anny  is  kept  up^ 
the  finest  young  men  are  taken  by  the  conscription  or  are 
enlisted.  They  are  thus  exposed  to  early  death  during  war,  are 
often  tempted  into  vice,  and  are  prevented  &om  marrying  during 
the  prime  of  life.  On  the  other  hand  the  shorter  and  feebler  men, 
with  poor  constitutions,  are  left  at  home,  and  consequently  Lave 
a  much  better  chance  of  marrying  and  propagating  their  kind.^ 

Man  accumulates  property  and  bequeaths  it  to  his  children, 
so  that  the  children  of  the  rich  have  an  advantage  over  the  poor 
in  the  race  for  success,  independently  of  bodily  or  mental  su- 
periority. On  the  other  hand,  the  children  of  parents  who  are 
short-lived,  and  are  therefore  on  an  average  deficient  in  health 
and  vigour,  come  into  their  prox)erty  sooner  than  other  children, 

"  Prof.  H.  Pick  ('Einfluss  der     on  thb  head,  and  im  oUmt  raeh 
KatvrwiBseaschafl  auf  das   Racht,'     points, 
(ana,  1872)  has  »)me  *uod  remarkih 
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and  will  be  likely  to  marry  earlier,  and  leave  a  larger  nnmber  of 
ofi^ring  to  inherit  their  inferior  constitutions.  But  the  in- 
heritance of  property  by  itself  is  very  far  from  an  evil;  for 
without  the  accumulation  of  capital  the  arts  could  not  progress; 
and  it  is  chiefly  through  their  power  that  the  civilised  races  have 
extended,  and  are  now  everywhere  extending  their  range,  so  as 
to  take  the  place  of  the  lower  races.  Nor  does  the  moderate 
Accumulation  of  wealth  interfere  with  the  process  of  selection. 
When  a  poor  man  becomes  moderately  rich,  his  children  enter 
trades  or  professions  in  which  there  is  struggle  enough,  so  that 
the  able  in  body  and  mind  succeed  best.  The  presence  of  a  body 
of  well-instructed  men,  who  have  not  to  labour  for  their  daily 
bread,  is  important  to  a  degree  which  cannot  be  over-estimated ; 
as  all  high  intellectual  work  is  carried  on  by  them,  and  on  such 
work,  material  progress  of  all  kinds  mainly  depends,  not  to 
mention  other  and  higher  advantages.  No  doubt  wealth  when 
very  great  tends  to  convert  men  into  useless  drones,  but  their 
number  is  never  large;  and  some  degree  of  elimination  here 
occurs,  for  we  daily  see  rich  men,  who  happen  to  be  fools  or 
profligate,  squandering  away  their  wealth. 

Primogeniture  with  entailed  estates  is  a  more  direct  evil, 
though  it  may  formerly  have  been  a  great  advantage  by  the 
creation  of  a  dominant  class,  and  any  government  is  better 
than  none.  Most  eldest  sons,  though  they  may  be  weak  in  body 
or  mind,  marry,  whilst  the  younger  sons,  however  superior 
in  these  respects,  do  not  so  generally  marry.  Nor  can  worth- 
less eldest  sons  with  entailed  estates  squander  their  wealth. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  relations  of  civilised  hfe  are  so 
complex  that  some  compensatory  checks  intervene.  The  men 
who  are  rich  through  primogeniture  are  able  to  select  genera- 
tion after  generation  the  more  beautiful  and  charming  women ; 
and  these  must  generally  be  healthy  in  body  and  active  in 
mind.  The  evil  consequences,  such  as  they  may  be,  of  the 
continued  preservation  of  the  same  line  of  descent,  without  any 
selection,  are  checked  by  men  of  rank  always  wishing  to  increase 
their  wealth  and  ix>wer;  and  this  they  effect  by  marrying 
heiresses.  But  the  daughters  of  parents  who  have  produced 
single  children,  are  themselves,  as  Mr.  Galton"  has  shewn,  apt  to 
be  sterile ;  and  thus  noble  families  are  continually  cut  off  in  the 
direct  line,  and  their  wealth  flows  into  some  side  channel ;  but 
unfortunately  this  channel  is  not  determined  by  superiority  of 
tny  kind. 

Although  civilisation  thus  checks  in  many  ways  the  action  ol 

»  'Hereditary  Geniiu,'  1870,  pp.  133-14a 
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natoral  selection,  it  apparently  favours  the  better  development 
of  the  body,  by  means  of  good  food  and  the  freedom  from  oocft- 
sional  hardships.  This  may  be  inferred  from  civilised  men 
having  been  found,  wherever  compared,  to  be  physically 
stronger  than  savages.^'  They  appear  also  to  have  equal  powers 
of  endurance,  as  has  been  proved  in  many  adventurous  ex- 
peditions. Even  the  great  luxury  of  the  rich  can  be  but  little 
detrimental ;  for  the  expectation  of  life  of  our  aristocracy,  at  all 
ages  and  of  both  sexes,  is  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  healthy 

English  lives  in  the  lower  clas^cfcK  .  ■■     — . , 1 

We  wiU  now  look  to  th^ihtellectnal  faculties^  If  in  each 
grade  of  society  the  members  wci^'diTided  inio  two  equal 
bodies,  the  one  including  the  intellectually  superior  and  the 
other  the  inferior,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  former 
would  succeed  best  in  all  occupations,  and  rear  a  greater  number 
of  children.  Even  in  the  lowest  walks  of  life,  skill  and  ability 
must  be  of  some  advantage;  though  in  many  occupations, 
owing  to  the  great  division  of  labour,  a  very  small  one.  Hence 
in  civilised  nations  there  will  be  some  tendency  to  an  increase 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  standard  of  the  intellectually 
able.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  this  tendency  may  not  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  reckless  and  improvident;  but  even  to  such  as  these, 

.  ability  must  be  some  advantage. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  views  like  the  foregoing,  that  the 
most  eminent  men  who  have  ever  lived  have  left  no  offspring  to 
inherit  their  great  intellect.  Mr.  Galton  says,"  "  I  regret  I  am 
*'  unable  to  solve  the  simple  question  whether,  and  how  far, 
**  men  and  women  wlio  are  prodigies  of  genius  are  infertile.  I 
•*  have,  however,  shewn  that  men  of  eminence  are  by  no  means 
*'  so."  Great  lawgivers,  the  founders  of  beneficent  religions, 
great  philosophers  and  discoverers  in  science,  aid  the  progress  of 

'  mankind  in  a  far  higher  degree  by  their  works  than  by  leaving 
a  numerous  progeny.  In  the  case  of  corporeal  structures,  it  is 
the  selection  of  the  slightly  better-endowed  and  the  elimination 
of  the  slightly  less  well-endowed  individuals,  and  not  the  pre- 
servation of  strongly-marked  and  rare  anomalies,  that  leads  to 
the  advancement  of  a  species."  So  it  will  be  with  the  inteUectual 
faculties,  since  the  somewhat  abler  men  in  each  grade  of  society 


"  Quatrefages,  *  Revue  des  Crnra 
Scientifiques,'  1867-68,  p.  659. 

^^  See  the  fifth  and  sixth  columos, 
compiled  from  good  authorities,  in 
the  table  given  in  Mr.  £.  R.  Lan- 
kester's  'Comparative    Longevity/ 


1870,  p.  115. 

»*  *  Hereditary  Genius,*  1870,  n 
330. 

"  < Origin  of  Species'  (fifth  edi- 
tion, 1869),  p.  104. 
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rather  better  than  the  less  able,  and  consequently 

in  nnmber,  if  not  otherwise  preyented.     When  in 

tiation  the  standard  of  intellect  and  the  number  of  intel- 

1  men  have  increased,  we  may  expect  from  the  law  of 

.eyiation  from  an  ayerage,  that  prodigies  of  genins  will,  as 

/n  by  Mr.  Galton^j^gpear  somewhat  more  frequently  than 

.ore.  /^^^^^  ^ 

In  regard  to  thesmorsd  qualities^some  elimination  of  the 
worst  dispositions  is  gu^ye  in  progress  eyen  in  the  most  ciyilised 
nations.  Malefactors  are  executed,  or  imprisoned  for  long 
periods,  so  that  they  cannot  freely  transmit  their  bad  qualities. 
Melancholic  and  insane  persons  are  confined,  or  commit  suicide. 
Violent  and  quarrelsome  men  often  come  to  a  bloody  end.  The 
restless  who  will  not  follow  any  steady  occupation— and  this 
relic  of  barbarism  is  a  great  check  to  ciyilisation  ^^  -  emigrate  to 
newly-settled  countries,  where  they  prove  useful  pioneers.  In- 
temperance is  so  highly  destructiye,  that  the  expectation  of  life 
of  the  intemperate,  at  the  age  of  thirty  for  instance,  is  only  18*8 
years;  whilst  for  the  rural  labourers  of  England  at  the  same  age 
it  is  dOSQ  years.**  Profligate  women  bear  few  children,  and 
profligate  men  rarely  marry ;  both  sufler  from  disease.  In  the 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  the  elimination  of  those  individuals, 
though  few  in  number,  which  are  in  any  marked  manner  inferior, 
is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  element  towards  success..  Tliis 
especially  holds  good  with  iigurious  characters  which  tend  to 
reappear  through  reyersion,  such  as  blackness  in  sheep;  and 
with  mankind  some  of  the  worst  dispositions,  which  occasionally 
without  any  assignable  cause  make  their  appearance  in  families, 
may  perhaps  be  reversions  to  a  savage  state,  from  which  we  are 
not  removed  by  very  many  generations.  This  view  seems 
indeed  recognised  in  the  common  expression  that  such  men  are 
the  black  sheep  of  the  family. 

With  civilised  nations,  as  far  as  an  advanced  standard  of—A 
morality,  and  an  increased  number  of  fairly  good  men  are  con-  | 
cemed,  natural  selection  apparently  effects  but  little ;  though  / 
the  fondamental  social  instincts  were  originally  thus  gained.  ^ 
But  I  have  already  said  enough,  whilst  treating  of  the  lower 
races,  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  advance  of  morality, 
namely,  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men — the  strengthening 

"  *  Hereditary  Genius,'  1870,  p.  N«isod's  '  Vital  Statistics.'     In   nv 

947.  gard   to  profligacy,   see   Dr.   Farr, 

*•  K  Ray  Lankester,  *Compara-  Unflaence    of   Marriage    on  Mor- 

tire  Ix^Dgevity,'  1870,  p.  115.    The  tality,'  *  Nat.  Assoc,  for  the  Promo* 

isbie  of  the  intemperate  is  from  tion  o(  Social  Science,'  1859. 
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of  our  sympathies  by  habit — example  and  imitation — ^Eeason--- 
experience,  and  even  self-interest — ^instruction  during  youth,  and 
religious  feelings. 

A  most  important  obstacle  in  civilised  countries  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  men  of  a  superior  class  has  been  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Greg  and  Mr.  Galton,**  namely,  the  fact  that  the  yeiy 
poor  and  reckless,  who  are  often  degrade!  by  vice,  almost  inyari- 
ably  marry  early,  whilst  the  careful  and  frugal,  who  are  generally 
otherwise  virtuous,  marry  late  in  life,  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  children  in  comfort  Those  who 
marry  early  produce  within  a  given  period  not  only  a  greater 
number  of  generations,  but,  as  shewn  by  Dr.  Duncan,"^  they  pro- 
duce many  more  children.  The  children,  moreover,  that  are 
bom  by  mothers  during  the  prime  of  life  are  heavier  and  larger, 
and  therefore  probably  more  vigorous,  than  those  bom  at  other 
periods.  Thus  the  reckless,  degraded,  and  often  vicious  members 
of  society,  tend  to  increase  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  provident 
and  generally  virtuous  members.  Or  as  Mr.  Greg  puts  the  case : 
*'  The  careless,  squalid,  unaspiring  Irishman  multiplies  like 
"  rabbits :  the  frugal,  foreseeing,  self-respecting,  ambitious  Scot, 
"stem  in  his  morality,  spiritual  in  his  faith,  sagacious  and  dis- 
"  ciplined  in  his  intelligence,  passes  his  best  years  in  struggle 
*'and  in  celibacy,  marries  late,  and  leaves  few  behind  him. 
"  Given  a  land  originally  peopled  by  a  thousand  Saxons  and  a 
"  thousand  Celts — and  in  a  dozen  generations  fivendxths  of  the 
•*  population  would  be  Celts,  but  five-sixths  of  the  property,  of 
"  the  power,  of  the  intellect,  would  belong  to  the  one-sixth  of 
"  Saxons  that  remained.  In  the  eternal '  struggle  for  existence,' 
"  it  would  be  the  inferior  and  let*  favoured  race  that  had  pre- 
'  vailed—and  prevailed  by  virtue  not  of  its  good  quaUties  but  of 
"itsfaults.*' 

There  are,  however,  some  checks  to  this  downward  tendency. 
We  have  seen  that  tiie  intemperate  suffer  from  a  high  rate  of 
mortality,  and  the  extremely  profligate  leave  few  offspring.  The 
poorest  classes  crowd  into  towns,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 
Stark  from  the  statistics  of  ten  years  in  .Scotland,^  that  at  all 

"    *  Fraser'a     Magazine,'     Sopt.  title   of  *  Fecundity,  Fertility,  and 

1868,  p.  353.     'Macmillan's  Maga-  Sterility,'    1871.      See,    also,    Mr. 

line,  Aug.  1865,  p.  318.     The  Kev.  Galton,    *HerediUry    Oenins,'    pp. 

F.  W.  Farrar  (*  Fraaer's  Mag.'  Aug.  352-357,   for    obsei-vations  to  tht 

1870,  p.  264)  *ake8  a  different  view,  above  effect. 

««  *  On  the  Laws  of  the  Fertility  «»    « Tenth    Annual     Report    of 

of   Women,'    in    *  Transact   Royal  Births,  Deaths,   &c.,  in  Sootlaad,* 

Soc'  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  287;  '867,  p.  uiz. 
now  published  separately  ander  th« 
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ftges  the  death-rate  is  higher  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts, 
'*  and  during  the  first  five  years  of  life  the  town  death-rate  is 
"  ahnost  exactly  double  that  of  the  rural  districts."  As  these  re- 
turns include  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  no  doubt  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  births  would  be  requisite  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  the  very  poor  iuhabitants  in  the  towns,  relatively  to 
ihoee  in  the  country.  With  women,  marriage  at  too  early  an 
age  is  highly  usurious ;  for  it  has  been  found  in  France  that, 
"  twice  as  many  wives  under  twenty  die  in  the  year,  as  died  out 
"of  the  same  number  of  the  unmarried."  The  mortality,  also, 
of  husbands  under  twenty  is  "excessively  high/'**  but  what  the 
cause  of  this  may  be,  seems  doubtful  Lastly,  if  the  men  who 
prudently  delay  marrying  until  they  can  bring  up  their  families 
in  comfort,  were  to  select,  as  they  often  do,  women  in  the  prime 
oi  life,  the  rate  of  increase  in  tiie  better  class  would  be  only 
slightly  lessened* 

It  was  established  from  an  enormous  body  of  statistics,  taken 
during  1853,  that  the  unmarried  men  throughout  France, 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  eighty,  die  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  than  the  married :  for  instance,  out  of  every  ICXK) 
unmarried  men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  11*3 
annually  died,  whilst  of  the  married  only  6*5  died.*^  A  similar 
law  was  proved  to  hold  good,  during  the  years  18G3  and  1864, 
with  the  entire  population  above  the  age  of  twenty  in  Scotland : 
for  instance,  out  of  every  1000  unmarried  men,  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  14*97  annually  died,  whilst  of  the  married 
only  7*24  died,  that  is  less  than  half.^^  Dr.  Stark  remarks  on 
this,  '*  Bachelorhood  is  more  destructive  to  life  than  the  most 
"unwholesome  trades,  or  than  residence  in  an  unwholesome 
*'  house  or  district  where  there  has  never  been  the  most  distant 
"attempt  at  sanitary  improvement."  He  considers  that  the 
lessened  mortality  is  the  direct  result  of  "  marriage,  and  the 
"  more  r^ular  domestic  habits  which  attend  that  state."  He 
admits,  however,  that  the  intemperate,  profligate,  and  criminal 
classes,  whose  duration  of  life  is  low,  do  not  commonly  marry ; 
and  it  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  men  with  a  weak  constitu- 

*  These    quotations    are    taken  from  the  same  striking  paper, 

from  oar  highest  authority  on  such  '^  1  have  taken  the  mean  of  the 

questions,  namely,  Dr.  Fai-r,  in  his  quinquennial  means,  given  in  *  The 

paper  *0n   the  Influence    of  Mar-  Tenth   Annual    Report    of    Births, 

riage  on  the  Mortality  of  the  French  Deaths,    &c.,    in    Scotland,'    1867. 

People,'  read  before  the  Nat.  Ass4)c.  The   quotation   from   Dr.  Stark   is 

.^r  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  copied  from  an  article  in  the  '  Daily 

1858.  News,'  Oct.  17th,  1868,  which  Dr. 

*•  Dr.  Farr,  ibid.     The  quota-  Farr  considers  very  cafefuUy  writ* 

giren    below    are    extracted  ten. 
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tion,  ill  heftlth,  or  any  great  infirmity  in  body  or  mind,  will  ofkoD 
not  wish  to  marry,  or  will  be  rejected.  Br.  Stark  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  marriage  in  itself  is  a  main  cause  of 
prolonged  life,  from  finding  that  aged  married  men  still  have  a 
considerable  advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  unmarried  of  the 
same  advanced  age ;  but  every  one  must  have  known  instances 
c^  men,  who  with  weak  health  during  youth  did  not  marry,  and 
yet  have  survived  to  old  age,  though  remaining  weak,  and  there- 
fore always  with  a  lessened  chance  of  life  or  of  marrying.  There 
is  another  remarkable  circumstance  which  seems  to  support  Dr. 
Stark's  conclusion,  namely,  that  widows  and  widowers  in  France 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  married  a  very  heavy  rate  of  mor^ 
tality ;  but  Dr.  Farr  attributes  this  to  the  poverty  and  evil  habits 
consequent  on  the  disruption  of  the  family,  and  to  griefl  On 
the  whole  we  may  conclude  with  Dr.  Farr  that  the  lesser  mortaUty 
of  nsarried  than  of  unmarried  men,  which  seems  to  be  a  general 
law,  "is  mainly  due  to  the  constant  elimination  of  imperfect 
**  t^pes,  and  to  the  skilful  selecticm  of  the  finest  individuals  out 
of  each  successive  generation  ;'*  the  selection  relating  only  to 
the  marriage  state,  and  acting  on  all  corporeal,  intellectual,  and 
moral  qualities."  We  may,  therefore,  infer  that  sound  and 
good  men  who  out  of  prudence  remain  for  a  time  unmarried,  do 
not  suffer  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

If  the  various  checks  specified  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  and 
perhaps  others  as  yet  unknown,  do  not  prevent  the  reckless,  the 
vicious  and  otherwise  inferior  members  of  society  from  increas- 
ing at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  better  class  of  men,  the  nation  will 
retrograde,  as  has  too  often  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  must  remember  that  progress  is  no  invariable  rule.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  why  one  civilised  nation  rises,  becomes  more 
powerful,  and  spreads  more  widely,  than  another;  or  why  the 
same  nation  progresses  more  quickly  at  one  time  than  at  another. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  depends  on  an  increase  in  the  actual 
number  of  the  population,  on  the  number  of  the  men  endowed 
with  high  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  on  their 
standard  of  excellence.  Corporeal  structure  appears  to  have 
little  influence,  except  so  far  as  vigour  of  body  leads  to  vigour  of 
mind. 

It  has  been  urged  by  several  writers  that  as  high  intellectual 
powers  are  advantageous  to  a  nation,  the  old  Greeks,  who  stood 
some  grades  higher  in  intellect  than  any  race  that  bas  ever 

**  Dr.  Dancan  remarks  C  Fecund-  '*  from  the  nnmarried  side  to  tin 

ity,  Fertility/  &c.,  1871,  p.  334)  on  "  married,   leaving  the   unmarried 

this  subject ;  "  At  every  age    the  "  columns  crowded  with  the  f&ekly 

*'  healthy  and  beaatif*il    go    over  '*  and  anfortaBata." 
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exibted,^  onght,  if  the  power  of  natural  selection  were  real,  to 
have  risen  still  higher  in  the  scale,  increased  in  nnmber,  and 
stocked  the  whole  of  Europe.  Here  we  have  the  tacit  assump- 
tion, so  often  made  with  respect  to  corporeal  structures,  that 
there  is  some  innate  tendency  towards  continued  dcTelopment  in 
mind  and  body.  But  development  of  all  kinds  depends  on  many 
concurrent  faTourable  circumstances.  Natural  selection  acts 
only  tentatively.  Individuals  and  races  may  have  acquired  cer- 
tain indisputable  advantages,  and  yet  have  perished  from  fuling 
in  other  characters.  The  Greeks  may  have  retrograded  from  a 
want  of  coherence  between  the  many  small  states,  from  the  small 
size  of  their  whole  country,  &om  the  practice  of  slavery,  or  from 
extreme  sensuality ;  for  they  did  not  succumb  until  "  they  were 
"  enervated  and  corrupt  to  the  very  core."  ^  The  western  nations 
of  Europe,  who  now  so  immeasurably  surpass  their  former  savage 
progenitors,  and  stand  at  the  summit  of  civilisation,  owe  little 
or  none  of  their  superiority  to  direct  inheritance  from  the  old 
Greeks,  though  they  owe  much  to  the  written  works  of  that 
wondeiful  people. 

Who  can  positively  say  why  the  Spanish  nation,  so  dominant 
at  one  time,  has  been  distanced  in  the  race.  The  awakening  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  the  dark  ages  is  a  still  more  perplex- 
ing problem.  At  that  early  period,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked, 
almost  all  the  men  of  a  gentle  nature,  those  given  to  meditation 
or  culture  of  the  mind,  had  no  refuge  except  in  the  bosom  of 
a  Church  which  demanded  celibacy;^  and  this  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  had  a  deteriorating  influence  on  each  successive 
generation.  During  this  same  period  the  Holy  Inquisition 
selected  with  extreme  care  the  freest  and  boldest  men  in  order 
to  bum  or  imprison  them.  In  Spain  alone  some  of  the  best 
men — those  who  doubted  and  questioned,  and  without  doubting 
there  can  be  no  progress— were  eliminated  during  three  cen- 
turies at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  year.  The  evil  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  thus  efifected  is  incalculable,  though  no 
doubt  counterbalanced  to  a  certain,  perhaps  to  a  large,  extent 
in  other  ways;  nevertheless,  Europe  has  progressed  at  an  un- 
paralleled rate. 


"  Se«  the  ingenious  and  original 
Aliment  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
Galton,  'HereditAry  GeniuK,'  pp. 
840-342. 

•*  Mr.  Greg,  *  Fraser's  Magazine,' 
Sept.  1868,  p.  357. 

«•  *  Hereditary  Genius,'  1870,  pp. 
357-359.  The  Ror.  F.  W.  Farrar 
•JTnHer's    Mag.,'    ^ug.    1870,    p. 


257)  advances  arguments  on  the 
other  side.  Sir  C.  Lyell  had  already 
(*  Principles  of  Geology,'  vol.  \u 
1868,  p.  489)  in  a  striking  passage 
called  attention  to  the  evil  influence 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  havin^^ 
through  selection,  lowered  the  gene* 
ral  standard  of  intelligence  in  fi» 
rope. 
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The  remarkable  success  of  the  English  as  colonists,  compared 
toother  European  nations,  has  been  ascribed  to  their  "daring 
"  and  persistent  energy ; "  a  result  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  progress  of  the  Canadians  of  English  and  French 
extraction ;  but  who  can  say  how  the  English  gained  their  energy  ? 
There  is  apparently  much  truth  in  the  belief  that  the  wonderful 
progress  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
people,  are  the  results  of  natural  selection ;  for  the  more  ener- 
getic, restless,  and  courageous  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
have  emigrated  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  that 
great  country,  and  have  there  succeeded  best.*  liooking  to  the 
distant  future,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Eev.  Mt.  Zincke  takes  an 
exaggerated  view  when  he  says  :*  "  All  other  series  of  events — 
"  as  that  which  resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  in  Greece,  and 
"that  which  resulted  in  the  empire  of  Eome— only  appear  to 
"  have  purpose  and  value  when  viewed  in  connection  with,  or 
"  rather  as  subsidiary  to  ...  .  the  great  stream  of  Anglo-Saxon 
"  emigration  to  the  west"  Obscure  as  is  the  problem  of  tho 
advance  of  civilisation,  we  can  at  least  see  that  a  nation 
which  produced  during  a  lengthened  period  the  greatest 
number  of  highly  intellectual,  energetic,  brave,  patriotic,  and 
benevolent  men,  would  generally  prevail  over  less  favoured 
nations. 

Natural  selection  follows  from  the  struggle  for  existence ;  and 
,this  from  a  rapid  rate  of  increase.  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
bitterly,  but  whether  wisely  is  another  question,  the  rate  at 
which  man  tends  to  increase ;  for  this  leads  in  barbarous  tribes 
to  infanticide  and  many  other  evils,  and  in  civilised  nations  to 
abject  poverty,  celibacy,  and  to  the  late  marriages  of  the  prudent 
But  as  man  suffers  from  the  same  physical  evils  as  the  lower 
animals,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  an  immunity  from  the  evils 
consequent  on  the  struggle  for  existence.  Had  he  not  been  sub- 
jected during  primeval  times  to  natural  selection,  assuredly  he 
would  never  have  attained  to  his  present  rank.  Since  we  see  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  enormous  areas  of  the  most  fertile  land 
capable  of  supporting  numerous  happy  homes,  but  peopled  only 
by  a  few  wandering  savages,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  had  not  been  sufficiently  severe  to  force  man  up- 
wards to  his  highest  standard.  Judging  from  all  that  we  know 
of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  there  has  always  been  sufficient 
variability  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  for  a  steady 
advance  through  natural  selection.     No  doubt  such  advance 

«•  Mr.  Gallon,  *  Macnillan's  and  National  Life,' Dec  1869,  p.  184. 
Magazine,'  August,  1865,  p.  325.  »  *Lash  Winter  in  the  (Jaited 
Ste  also,  <  Nature,*  *Oii  Darwinism     SUU«,'  1868,  p.  29. 
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demands  many  &yoiirable  concurrent  circumstances;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  most  favourable  would  have  sufficed, 
had  not  the  rate  of  increase  been  rapid^  and  the  consequent 
struggle  for  existence  extremely  severe.  It  even  appears  from 
what  we  see,  for  instance,  in  parts  of  S.  America,  that  a  people 
which  may  be  called  civilised,  such  as  the  Spanish  settlers^  is 
liable  to  become  indolent  and  to  retrograde,  when  the  con- 
ditions of  life  are  very  easy.  With  highly  civilised  nations  con> 
tinned  progress  depends  in  a  subordinate  degree  on  natural  ^^ 

selection;  for  such  nations  do  not  supplant  and  exterminate  on^  ^  ^    / 
another  as  do  savage  tribes.    Nevertheless  the  more  intellig^t 
members  within  the  same  community  will  succeed  better  in  tne 
long  run  than  the  inferior,  and  leave  a  more  numerous  progeny, 
and  this  is  a  form  of  natural  selection.     The  more  efficient^ 
causes  of  progress  seem  to  consist  of  a  good  education  during  I 
youth  whilst  the  brain  is  impressible,  and  of  a  high  standard  of  ( 
excellence^  inculcated  by  the  ablest  and  best  men,  embodied  in 
the  laws,  customs  and  traditions  of  the  nation,  and  enforced  by 
public  opinion.    It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
enforcement  of  public  opinion  depends  on  our  appreciation  of 
the  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  others ;  and  this  apprecia- 
tion is  founded  on  our  sympathy,  which  it  can  hardly  be  dot^bted 
was  originally  developed  through  natural  selection  as  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  social  instincts.*^ 

On  the  evidence  that  all  civilised  nations  %vere  once  barbarous, — 
The  present  subject  has  been  treated  in  so  full  and  admirable  a 
manner  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock,"  Mr.  Tylor,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and 
others,  that  I  need  here  give  only  the  briefest  summary  of  their 
results.  The  arguments  recently  advanced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  **  and  formerly  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  mau  came  into  the  world  as  a  civilised  being,  and 
that  all  savages  have  since  undergone  d^radation,  seem  to  me 
weak  pi  comparison  with  those  advanced  on  the  other  side. 
Many  nations,  no  doubt,  have  fallen  away  in  civilisation,  and 
some  may  have  lapsed  into  utter  barbarism,  though  on  this 
latter  head  I  have  met  with  no  evidence.  The  Fuegians  were 
probably  compelled  by  other  conquering  hordes  to  settle  in  their 
inhospiteble  country,  and  they  may  have  become  in  consequence 
■omewhat  more  degraded;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 

•>  1  am  much  indebted  to'  Mr.  "  <  On  the  Origin  of  Civilisatioo,* 

John  Morley  for  some  good  criti-  <Proc.  Ethnological  Soc.'  Nov.  29 

eisms  on  tiiia   subject:    see,  also,  1867. 

Broca,  *  Les  Selections,' '  Rerue  d'An-  **  *  PrimeTal  Man,'  18^9. 
Ihroix>logie/  1872. 
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fchat  they  have  fallen  much  below  the  Botocudos,  who  inhabit 
the  finest  parts  of  Brazil 

The  evidence  that  all  ciyilised  nations  are  the  descendants  of 
barbarians,  consists,  on  the  one  side,  of  clear  traces  of  their 
former  low  condition  in  still-existing  customs,  beliefe,  language, 
dto.;  and  on  the  other  side,  of  prooiJs  that  sayages  are  inde- 
pendently able  to  raise  themselves  a  few  steps  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  and  have  actually  thns  risen.  The  evidence  on  the 
first  head  is  extremely  cnriotis,  but  cannot  be  here  given :  I  refer 
to  snch  cases  as  that  of  the  art  of  enumeration,  which,  as  Mr. 
Tylor  clearly  shews  by  reference  to  the  words  still  used  in  some 
places,  originated  in  counting  the  fingers,  first  of  one  hand  and 
then  of  the  other,  and  lastly  of  the  toes.  We  have  traces  of  this 
in  oar  own  decimal  system,  and  in  the  Roman  numerals,  where, 
after  the  V.,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  abbreviated  picture  of  a 
human  hand,  we  pass  on  to  YI.,  <Skc.,  when  the  other  hand  no 
doubt  was  used.  So  again,  "  when  we  speak  of  three-score  and 
"  ten,  we  are  counting  by  the  vigesimal  system,  each  score  thus 
"  ideally  made,  standing  for  20 — for  '  one  man '  as  a  Mexican  or 
"  C5arib  would  put  it"**  According  to  a  large  and  increasing 
school  of  philologists,  every  language  bears  the  marks  of  its  slow 
and  gradual  evolution.  So  it  is  with  the  art  of  writing,  for 
letters  are  rudiments  of  pictorial  representations.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  read  Mr.  M'Leiinan's  work*'^  and  not  admit  that 
almost  all  civilised  nations  still  retain  traces  of  such  rude  habits 
as  the  forcible  capture  of  wives.  What  ancient  nation,  as  the 
same  author  asks,  can  be  named  that  was  originally  mono- 
gamous ?  The  primitive  idea  of  justice,  as  shewn  by  the  law  of 
battle  and  other  customs  of  which  vestiges  still  remain,  was 
likewise  most  rude.  Many  existing  superstitions  are  the 
remnants  of  former  false  religious  beliefs.  The  highest  form  of 
religion — ^the  grand  idea  of  Gkxi  hating  sin  and  loving  right- 
eousness— ^was  unknown  during  primeval  times. 

Turning  to  the  other  kind  of  evidence :  Sir  J.  Lubb^k  has 
shewn  that  some  savage«  have  recently  improved  a  little  in 
some  of  their  simpler  arts.  From  the  extremely  curious 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  weapons,  tools,  and  arts,  in  use 

*^  *  Royal  Institution  of  Great  *  A  Conject  iral  Solution  of  th« 
Britain/  March  15,  1867.  A.Sso,  Origin  of  the  Class,  System  of 
'  Researches  into  the  Early  History  Relationship/  in  *  Proc.  American 
•f  ^lankind/  1865.  Acad,    of   Sciences/   rol.   rii.   Feb. 

»»  *PrimitiTo  Marriage,'  1865.  1868.  Prof.  Schaaffhausen  (*An- 
Sm,  likewise,  an  excellent  article,  thropolog.  Review/  Oct.  1869,  p. 
evidently  by  the  same  author,  in  373)  remarks  on  '"the  restiges  of 
the  *  North  British  Reriew,'  J'^ly,  **  human  sacrifices  found  both  in 
1869.      Also,   M*-.   L   U.    Morgan,      "  Homer  and  the  Old  Testament." 
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amongst  savages  in  varions  parts  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  these  have  nearly  all  been  independent  diseoveries, 
excepting  perhaps  the  art  of  making  fire.^  The  Australian 
boomerang  is  a  good  instance  of  one  such  independent  discovery. 
The  Tahitians  when  first  visited  had  advanced  in  many  respects 
beyond  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  Polynesian  islands. 
There  are  no  just  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  high  culture  dL 
the  native  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  was  derived  from  abroad  \^ 
many  native  plants  were  there  cultivated,  and  a  few  native 
animals  domesticated.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that,  judging 
from  the  small  influence  of  most  missionaries,  a  wandering  crew 
from  some  semi-civilised  land,  if  washed  to  the  shores  of 
America,  would  not  have  produced  any  marked  effect  on  the 
natives,  unless  they  had  already  become  somewhat  advanced. 
Looking  to  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  we 
find,  to  use  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  well-known  terms,  a  paleolithic  and 
neoUthio  period;  and  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  art  of 
grinding  rough  flint  tools  was  a  borrowed  one.  In  all  parts  of 
Europe,  as  far  east  as  Greece,  in  Palestine,  India,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Africa,  including  Egypt,  flint  tools  have  been 
discovered  in  abundance;  and  of  their  use  the  existing  in- 
habitants retain  no  tradition.  There  is  also  indirect  evidence  of 
their  former  use  by  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Jews.  Hence  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries, 
which  include  nearly  the  whole  civilised  world,  were  once 
in  a  barbarous  condition.  To  believe  that  man  was  abori- 
ginally civilised  and  then  suffered  utter  degradation  in  so  many 
regions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  low  view  of  human  nature.  It  is 
apparently  a  truer  and  more  cheerful  view  that  progress  has 
been  much  more  general  than  retrogre^ion ;  that  man  has  risen, 
though  by  slow  and  interrupted  steps,  from  a  lowly  condition  to 
the  highest  standard  as  yet  attained  by  him  in  knowledge, 
morals  and  religion. 

«•  Sir    J.   Lubbock,   'Prebistoric  edit.,  1870. 

Times,'  2Qd   edit.  1869,   chap.  zr.  *'  Dr.  F.  MUller  has  made  some 

tod  xri.  «i  passim.    See  also  the  good  remarks  to  this  effect  in  th« 

tzoelleot    9th    chapter   in    Trior's  '  Reise  der  Novara :    Anthropolcg. 

Early   HkUrrj  of  Mimkind,'  2nd  Theil,'  Abthetl.  iiL  t86g,  •.  127. 
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CHAPTER  VI.      . 

OV  THE  AfFOTITIES  AMD  GeNBALOGY  OF  MaM. 

hDaltlon  of  man  in  the  animal  series — ^The  natural  system  genealogieat^ 
AdaptWe  characters  of  slight  valne — Various  small  points  of  resem* 
blanoe  between  man  and  the  Quadrumana — Rank  of  man  in  the  natural 
system — Birthplace  and  antiquity  of  man — ^Absence  of  fossil  connecting- 
linlcH — Lower  stages  in  the  genealogy  of  man,  as  inferred,  firstly  from 
his  affinities  and  secondly  from  hb  stracture — Early  androgynous  con- 
dition of  the  Vertebnita--Oonclusion. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  the  difference  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies  is  as  great  in  corporeal  stracture  as  some  natu- 
raUsts  maintain,  and  although  we  must  grant  that  the  differ- 
ence between  th^i  is  immense  in  mental  power,  yet  the  facts 
given  in  the  earlier  chapters  appear  to  declare,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form,  notwith- 
standing that  connecting-links  have  not  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered. 

Man  is  liable  to  numerous,  slight,  and  diversified  variations, 
which  are  induced  by  the  same  general  causes,  are  governed 
and  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  same  general  laws,  as  in 
the  lower  animals.  Man  has  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  he  has 
necessarily  been  exposed  to  struggle  for  existence,  and  con- 
sequently to  natural  selection.  He  has  given  rise  to  many  races, 
some  of  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other,  that  they  ^lave 
often  been  ranked  by  naturalists  as  distinct  species.  His  body 
is  constructed  on  the  same  homological  plan  as  that  of  other 
manmials.  He  xuisses  through  the  same  phases  of  embryo- 
logical  development  He  retains  many  rudimentary  and  useless 
structures,  which  no  doubt  were  once  serviceable.  Characters 
occasionally  make  their  re-appearance  in  him,  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  were  possessed  by  his  early  progenitors.  If  the 
origin  of  man  Lad  been  wholly  different  from  that  of  aU  other 
animals,  these  various  appearances  would  be  mere  empty 
deceptions;  but  such  an  admission  is  incredible.  These  appear- 
ances, on  the  other  hand,  are  intelligible,  at  least  to  a  large 
extent,  if  man  is  the  co-descendant  with  other  mammals  of  some 
unknown  and  lower  form. 

Some  naturalists,  from  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
mental  and  spiritual  powers  of  man,  have  divided  the  whole 
organic  world  into  three  kingdoms,  the  Human,  the  Animal, 
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and  the  Vegetable,  thus  gi>iiig  to  man  a  separate  kingdom.^ 
Spiritual  powers  cannot  be  compared  or  classed  by  the  natu- 
ralist :  but  he  may  endeavour  to  shew,  as  I  haye  done,  that  the 
mental  faculties  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  do  not  differ  in 
kind,  although  immensely  in  degree.  A  difference  in  degree, 
however  great,  does  not  justify  us  in  placing  man  in  a  distinct 
kingdom,  as  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  comparing  the 
mental  powers  of  two  insects,  namely,  a  coccus  or  scale-insect 
and  an  ant,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same  class.  The 
difference  is  here  greater  than,  though  of  a  somewhat  different  kind 
from,  that  between  man  and  the  highest  mammal  The  female 
coccus,  whilst  yoang,  attaches  itself  by  its  proboscis  to  a  plant ; 
sucks  the  sap,  but  never  moves  again;  is  fertilised  and  lays  eggs; 
and  this  is  its  whole  history.  On  the  other  hand,  to  describe  the 
habits  and  mental  powers  of  worker-ants,  would  require,  as 
Pierre  Huber  has  shewn,  a  large  volume ;  I  may,  however,  briefly 
specify  a  few  points.  Ants  certainly  communicate  information  to- 
each  other,  and  several  unite  for  the  same  work,  or  for  games  of 
play.  They  recognise  their  fellow-ants  after  months  of  absence, 
and  feel  sympathy  for  each  other.  They  build  great  edifices, 
keep  them  dean,  close  the  doors  in  the  evening,  and  po«t 
sentries.  Tliey  make  roads  as  well  as  tunnels  under  rivers,  and 
temporary  bridges  over  them,  by  clinging  together.  They 
collect  food  for  the  community,  and  when  an  object,  too  large  for 
entrance,  is  brought  to  the  nest,  they  enlarge  the  door,  and 
ftffcerwards  build  it  up  again.  They  store  up  seeds,  of  which 
they  prevent  the  germination,  and  which,  if  damp,  are  brought 
up  to  the  surface  to  dry.  They  keep  aphides  and  other  insects  as 
milch-cows.  They  go  out  to  battle  in  regular  bands,  and  freely 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  common  weal.  They  emigrate  ac- 
cording to  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  capture  slaves.  They  move 
the  eggs  of  their  aphides,  as  well  as  their  own  eggs  and  cocoons, 
into  warm  ports  of  the  nest,  in  order  that  they  may  be  quickly 
hatched;  and  endless  similar  facts  could  be  given."  On  the 
whole,  the  difference  in  mental  power  between  an  ant  and  a 
ooocus  is  immense ;  yet  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  placing  these 
insects  in  distinct  classes,  much  less  in  distinct  kingdoms.    No 

*  Isidore  Geoffroj  St.-Hilair«  gives  of  ants  are  giTen  by  Mr.  Belt,  in 
A  detailed  aocoant  of  the  position  in  his  *  Naturalist  in  Kicaragoa,' 
Assigned  to  man  by  yarions  natural-  1874.  See  also  Mr.  Moggridge's 
ists  in  their  ciassifications :  *  Hist,  admirable  work,  *  Harvesting  Ants,' 
Hat.  Gen.'  torn.  ii.  1859,  pp.  I'.O*  &c.,  1873,  also  <L'lnstinct  chez  les 
189.  Insectes,'   by   M.   George   Pouchet, 

*  Some  of  the  most  interesting  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  Fchr 
€Kta  ever  jmbliaked  on  the  habiu  1870  p.  682. 
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donbt  the  diffcreTice  is  bridged  oyer  by  other  insects;  and  this 
is  not  the  case  with  man  and  the  higher  apes.  But  we  have 
every  reason  to  beliere  that  the  breaks  in  the  series  are  simply 
the  results  of  many  forms  haying  become  extinct 

Professor  Owen,  relying  chiefly  on  the  stmcture  of  the  brain, 
has  divided  the  mammalian  series  into  four  sub-classes.  One  of 
these  he  devotes  to  man;  in  another  he  places  both  the 
Marsupials  and  the  Monotremata;  so  that  he  makes  man  as 
distinct  from  all  other  mammals  as  are  these  two  latter  groups 
conjoined.  This  view  has  not  been  accepted,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  any  naturalist  capable  of  forming  an  independent 
judgment,  and  therefore  need  not  here  be  further  considered. 

We  can  understand  why  a  classification  founded  on  any  single 
character  or  organ —even  an  organ  so  wonderfully  complex  and 
important  as  the  brain — or  on  the  high  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  is  almost  sure  to  prove  unsatisfactory.  This 
principle  has  indeed  been  tried  with  hymenopterous  insects; 
but  when  thus  classed  by  their  habits  or  instincts,  the  arrange- 
ment proved  thoroughly  artificial.'  Classifications  may,  of 
course,  be  based  on  any  character  whatever,  as  on  size,  colour, 
or  the  element  inhabited;  but  naturalists  have  long  felt  a 
profound  conviction  that  there  is  a  natural  system.  This 
system,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  must  be,  as  fieur  as  possible, 
genealogical  in  arrangement, — ^that  is  the  co-descendants  of  the 
same  form  must  be  kept  together  in  one  group,  apart  from  the 
co-descendants  of  any  other  form ;  but  if  the  parent-forms  are  ' 
related,  so  will  be  their  descendants,  and  the  two  groups  to- 
gether will  form  a  larger  group.  The  amount  of  difference 
between  the  several  groups—that  is  the  amount  of  modification 
which  each  has  undergone— is  expressed  by  such  terms  as 
genera,  families,  orders,  and  classes.  As  we  have  no  record  of 
the  lines  of  descent,  the  pedigree  can  be  discovered  only  by 
observing  the  degrees  of  resemblance  between  the  beings  which 
are  to  be  classed.  For  this  object  numerous  points  of  resem- 
blance are  of  much  more  importance  than  the  amount  of 
similarity  or  dissimilarity  in  a  few  points.  If  two  languages 
were  found  to  resemble  each  other  in  a  multitude  of  words  and 
points  of  construction,  they  would  be  universally  recognised  as 
having  sprung  from  a  common  source,  notwithstanding  that 
tliey  differed  greatly  in  some  few  words  or  points  of  construction. 
But  with  organic  beings  the  points  of  resemblance  must  not 
consist  of  adaptations  to  similar  habits  of  life :  two  animals  may, 
for  instance,  have  had  their  whole  frames  modified  for  living  in 

*  W«siwood.  <  Modem  Class  of  JnsecU/  yoL  ii.  1840,  p.  87. 
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the  water,  and  yet  tboy  Vill  not  be  brought  any  nearer  to  each 
other  in  the  natural  G^Btem.  Hence  we  can  see  how  it  is  that 
resemblances  in  seyeral  unimportant  structures,  in  useless  and 
rudimentary  organs,  or  not  now  functionally  active,  or  in  an 
embryological  condition,  are  by  far  the  most  serviceable  for  clas- 
fiilication;  for  they  can  hardly  be  due  to  adaptations  within  a 
late  period ;  and  thus  they  reveal  the  old  lines  of  descent  or  of 
true  aflSnity. 

We  can  further  see  why  a  great  amount  of  modification  in 
some  one  character  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  separate  widely  any 
two  organisms.  A  part  which  already  differs  much  from  the 
same  part  in  other  allied  forms  has  already,  according  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  varied  much ;  consequently  it  would  (as  long 
as  the  organism  remained  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  con- 
ditions) be  liable  to  further  variations  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
these,  if  beneficial,  would  be  preserved,  and  thus  be  continually 
augmented.  In  many  cases  the  continued  development  of  a  part, 
for  instance,  of  the  beak  of  a  bird,  or  of  the  teeth  of  a  mammal, 
would  not  aid  the  species  in  gaining  its  food,  or  for  any  other 
object ;  but  with  man  we  can  see  no  definite  limit  to  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties,  as  far  as 
advantage  is  concerned.  Therefore  in  determining  the  position 
of  man  in  the  natural  or  genealc^cal  system,  the  extreme  de- 
velopment of  his  brain  ought  not  to  outweigh  a  multitude  of 
resemblances  in  other  less  important  or  quite  imimportant 
points. 

The  greater  number  of  naturalists  who  have  taken  into  con- 
Bideration  the  whole  structure  of  man,  including  his  mental 
fiocultieB,  have  followed  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  and  have  placed 
man  in  a  separate  Order,  under  the  title  of  the  Bimana,  and 
therefore  on  an  equality  with  the  orders  of  the  Quadrumana. 
Gamivora,  &c.  Becently  many  of  our  best  naturalists  have 
recurred  to  the  view  first  propounded  by  Linnseus,  so  remarkable 
for  his  sagacity,  and  have  placed  man  in  the  same  Order  ^vith 
the  Quadrumana,  under  the  title  of  the  Primates.  The  justice  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  admitted:  for  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  comparative  insignificance  for  classification 
of  the  great  development  of  the  brain  in  man,  and  that  the 
Btrongly-marked  differences  between  the  skulls  of  man  and  the 
Quadrumana  (lately  insisted  upon  by  Bischoff,  Aeby,  and  others) 
apparently  follow  from  their  differently  developed  brains.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  nearly  all  the  other 
and  more  important  differences  between  man  and  the  Quadrumana 
are  manifestly  adaptive  in  their  nature,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
OTBct  poeition  of  man ;  such  as  the  structure  of  his  hand,  foot^ 
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and  pelyis,  the  cnryattire  of  hLs  spine/and  the  position  of  his 
head.  The  fiamily  of  Seals  o£fers  a  good  illostration  of  the  small 
importance  of  adaptive  characters  for  classification.  These 
animals  differ  from  all  other  Garnivora  in  the  form  of  their 
bodies  and  in  the  stractnre  of  their  limbs,  far  more  than  does 
man  from  the  higher  apes;  yet  in  most  systems,  from  that  of 
Gnyier  to  the  most  recent  one  by  Mr.  Flower/  seals  are  ranked 
as  a  mere  fiamily  in  the  Order  of  the  Camiyora.  If  man  had  not 
been  his  own  classifier,  he  would  never  have  thought  of  founding 
a  separate  order  for  his  own  reception. 

It  would  be  beyond  my  limits,  and  quite  beyond  my  knowledge, 
even  to  name  the  innumerable  points  of  structure  in  which  man 
agrees  with  the  other  Primates.  Our  great  anatomist  and 
philosopher,  Prof.  Huxley,  has  fully  discussed  this  subject,'  and 
concludes  that  man  in  all  parts  of  his  organisation  differs  less 
from  the  higher  apes,  than  these  do  from  the  lower  members  of 
the  same  group.  Consequently  there  "  is  no  justification  for 
"  placing  man  in  a  distinct  order." 

In  an  early  part  of  this  work  I  brought  forward  various 
facts,  shewing  how  closely  man  agrees  in  constitution  with  the 
higher  mammals;  and  this  agreement  must  depend  on  our 
close  similarity  in  minute  structure  and  chemical  composition. 
I  gave,  as  instances,  our  liability  to  the  same  diseases,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  allied  parasites;  our  tastes  in  common  for  the  same 
stimulants,  and  the  similar  effects  produced  by  them,  as  well  as 
by  various  drugs,  and  other  such  feu^ts. 

As  small  unimportant  points  of  resemblance  between  man  and 
the  Quadrumana  are  not  commonly  noticed  in  systematic  works, 
and  as,  when  numerous,  they  clearly  reveal  our  relationship,  I 
will  specify  a  few  such  points.  The  relative  position  of  our 
features  is  manifestly  the  same ;  and  the  various  emotions  are 
displayed  by  nearly  similar  movements  of  the  muscles  and  skin, 
chiefly  above  the  eyebrows  and  round  the  mouth.  Some  few 
expressions  are,  indeed,  almost  the  same,  as  in  the  weeping  of 
certain  kinds  of  monkeys  and  in  the  laughing  noise  made  by 
others,  during  which  the  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back- 
wards, and  the  lower  eyelids  wrinkled.  The  external,  ears  are 
curiously  alike.  In  man  the  nose  is  much  more  prominent  than 
in  most  monkeys ;  but  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  an 
aquiline  curvature  in  the  nose  of  the  Hoolock  Gibbon ;  and  this 
in  the  Semnopithecus  nasica  is  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extroma 

The  faces  of  many  monkeys  are  ornamented  with  beardB, 
whiskers,  or  moustaches.    The  hair  on  the  head  grows  to  a  great 
<  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1863,  p.  4. 
«  <  ETidenoe  as  to  Man's  Place  in  Nature,'  1863,  pw  70,  el  pminL 
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length  in  some  species  of  Senmopithecns;^  and  in  the  Bonnet 
monkey  {Macacus  radiatus)  it  radiates  from  a  point  on  the  crown, 
with  a  parting  down  the  middle.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the 
foi^ead  gives  to  man  his  noble  and  intellectual  appearance ;  but 
the  thick  hair  on  the  head  of  the  Bonnet  monkey  terminates 
downwards  abruptly,  and  is  succeeded  by  hair  so  short  and  fine 
that  at  a  little  distance  the  forehead,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eyebrows,  appears  quite  naked.  It  has  been  erroneously  asserted 
that  eyebrows  are  not  preseot  in  any  monkey.  In  the  species 
just  named  the  degree  ^f  nakedness  of  the  forehead  differs  in 
different  individuals ;  and  Eschricht  states  ^  that  in  our  children 
the  limit  between  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  naked  forehead  is 
sometimes  not  well  defined ;  so  that  here  we  seem  to  have  a 
trifliDg  case  of  reversion  to  a  progenitor,  in  whom  the  forehead 
had  not  as  yet  become  quite  naked. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  hair  on  our  arms  tends  to  converge 
from  above  and  below  to  a  point  at  the  elbow.  This  curious 
arrangement,  so  unlike  that  in  most  of  the  lower  mammals,  is 
common  to  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  orang,  some  species  of 
Hylobates,  and  even  to  some  few  American  monkeys.  But  in 
Bylobates  agilis  the  hair  on  the  fore-arm  is  directed  downwards 
or  towards  the  wrist  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  and  in  JET.  lur  it  is 
nearly  erect,  with  only  a  very  slight  forward  inclination ;  so  that 
in  this  latter  species  it  is  in  a  transitional  state.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  with  most  mammals  the  thickness  of  the  hair  on 
the  back  and  its  direction,  is  adapted  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  even 
the  transverse  hairs  on  the  fore- legs  of  a  dog  may  serve  for  this 
end  when  ho  is  coiled  up  asleep.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  oraog,  remarks  that  the  convergence  of 
the  hair  towards  the  elbow  on  the  arms  of  the  orang  may  be 
explained  as  serving  to  throw  off  the  rain,  for  this  animal  during 
rainy  weather  sits  with  its  arms  bent,  and  with  the  hands  clasped 
round  a  branch  or  over  its  head.  According  to  Livingstone,  the 
gorilla  also  "  sits  in  pelting  rain  with  his  hands  over  his  head."' 
If  the  above  explanation  is  correct,  as  seems  probable,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  our  own  arms  offers  a  curious  record  of  our 
former  state ;  for  no  One  supposes  that  it  is  now  of  any  use  in 
throwing  off  the  rain ;  nor,  in  our  present  erect  condition,  is  it 
properly  directed  for  this  purxx)se. 

It  would,  however,  be  rash  to  trust  too  much  to  the  principle 
of  adaptation  in  regard  to  the  direction  of  tlie  hair  in  man  or  his 

•  Isid.  Geoffrey,  *  Hut.  Nat.  G^o/  Anat.  nnd  Phys.'  1837,  s.  51. 

tosD.  ii.  1859,  p.  217.  *  Quoted  by  Reade,  '  The  Africaa 

'    *  Ueber     die    Richtnng      der  Sketch  Book,'  vol.  i.^  1873,  |k.  152. 
Baara,'   Ac,  MulUr'a  'Archir  fiir 
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early  progenitors ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  figures  giyen 
by  Eschricht  of  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  human  foetus 
(this  being  the  same  as  in  the  adult)  and  not  agree  with  this 
excellent  obserrer  that  other  and  more  complex  causes  have 
intervened.  The  points  of  convergence  seem  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  those  points  in  the  embryo  which  are  last  doeed  in 
during  development  There  appears,  also,  to  exist  some  relation 
between  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  limbs,  and  the  course 
of  the  medullary  arteries.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  resemblances  between  man 
and  certain  apes  in  the  above  and  many  other  points — such  as  in 
having  a  naked  forehead,  long  tresses  on  the  head,  &c.— are  all 
necessarily  the  result  of  unbroken  inheritance  from  a  common 
progenitor,  or  of  subsequent  reversion.  Many  of  these  resem- 
blances are  more  probably  due  to  analogous  variation,  which 
follows,  as  I  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  shew,^**  from  condescended' 
organisms  having  a  similar  constitution,  and  having  been  acted  on 
by  like  causes  inducing  similar  modifications.  With  respect  to 
the  similar  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  fore-arms  of  man  and 
certain  monkeys,  as  this  character  is  common  to  almost  all. the 
anthropomorphous  apes,  it  may  probably  be  attributed  to  in- 
heritance; but  this  is  not  certain,  as  some  very  distinct  American 
monkeys  are  thus  characterised. 

Although,  as  we  have  now  seen,  man  has  no  jast  right  to  form 
a  separate  Order  for  his  own  reception,  he  may  perhaps  claim  a 
distinct  Sub-order  or  Family.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  last  work," 
divides  the  Primates  into  three  Sub-orders;  namely,  the  i^n- 
thropidffi  with  man  alone,  the  Simiad»  including  monkeys  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  Lemuridsd  with  the  diversified  genera  of  lemurs. 
As  far  as  differences  in  certain  important  points  of  structure  are 
concerned,  man  may  no  doubt  rightly  claim  the  rank  of  a  Sub- 
order ;  and  this  rank  is  too  low,  if  we  look  chiefly  to  his  mental 
faculties.  Nevertheless,  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view  it 
appears  that  this  rank  is  too  high,  and  that  man  ought  to  form 
merely  a  Family,  or  possibly  even  only  a  Sub-family.  If  we 
imagine  three  lines  of  descent  proceeding  from  a  common  stock, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  two  of  them  might  after  the  lapse  of 

•  On  the  hair  iu  Hylobates,  see  the   Theory   of  Natuitd   Selection,' 

•Nat.  Hist,  of  Mammals/  by  C.  L.  1870,  p.  344. 

Martin,   1841,  p.  415.    Also,  Isid.  »•  'Origin  of  Species,*  5th  edit. 

Geoffroy  on  the  American  monkeys  1869,  p.    194.     *The   Variation   ot 

ami  other  kinds,  *  Hist.  Nnt.  Gen.'  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domesti- 

vol.  ii.  1859,  p.   216,   243.     Esch-  cation/  vol.  11.  1868,  p.  348. 

richt,  ibid.   s.  46,  55,  61.     Owen,  >'  •  An  Introduction  to  the  Clatd- 

•Annt.  of  Vertebrates/  vol.  iii.  p.  Bcation  of  Animals/ 1869,  p.  99. 
619.     Wallace,    *  Coolributions    to 
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iges  be  so  slightly  changed  as  still  to  remain  as  species  of  the 
8ame  genus,  whilst  the  third  line  might  become  so  greatly 
modified  as  to  deserve  to  rank  as  a  distinct  Sub-family,  FamDy, 
or  even  Order.  But  in  this  case  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
third  line  would  still  retain  through  inheritance  numerous  small 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  other  two.  Here«  then,  would 
occur  the  difficulty,  at  present  insoluble,  how  much  weight  we 
ought  to  assign  in  our  classifications  to  strongly-marked  dif- 
ferences in  some  few  points, — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  modifi- 
cation undergone;  and  how  much  to  close  resemblance  in 
numerous  unimportant  points,  as  indicating  the  lines  of  descent 
or  genealogy.  To  attach  much  weight  to  the  few  but  strong 
differences  is  the  most  obTious  and  perhaps  the  safest  course, 
though  it  appears  more  correct  to  pay  great  attention  to  the 
many  small  resemblances,  as  giving  a  truly  natural  classification. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  this  head  with  reference  to  man,  we 
must  glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Simiadse.  This  fapiily  is 
divided  by  ahnost  all  naturalists  into  the  Gatarhine  group,  or 
Old  World  monkeys,  all  of  which  are  characterised  (as  their 
name  expresses)  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  nostrils,  and  by 
having  four  premolars  in  each  jaw;  and  into  the  Platyrhine 
group  or  New  World  monkeys  (including  two  very  distinct 
sub-groups),  all  of  which  are  characterised  by  differently 
constructed  nostrils,  and  by  having  six  premolars  in  each  jaw. 
Some  other  small  diifferences  might  be  mentioned.  Now  man 
unquestionably  belongs  in  his  dentition,  in  the  structure  of  his 
nostrils,  and  some  other  respects,  to  the  Gatarhine  or  Old  World 
division ;  nor  does  he  resemble  the  Flatyrbines  more  closely  than 
the  Gatarhines  in  any  characters,  excepting  in  a  few  of  not  much 
importance  and  apparently  of  an  adaptive  nature.  It  is  therefore 
against  all  probability  that  some  New  World  species  should  have 
formerly  varied  and  produced  a  man-like  creature,  with  all  the 
distinctive  characters  proper  to  the  Old  World  division ;  losing 
at  the  same  time  all  its  own  distinctive  characters.  There  can, 
consequently,  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  man  is  an  off-shoot  from  the 
Old  World  Simian  stem ;  and  that  under  a  genealogical  point  of 
view,  he  must  be  classed  with  the  Gatarhine  division.^ 

The  anthropomorphous  apes,  namely  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee, 

-*  Thu  is  nearly  the  same  classiB-  ad«  which  answer  to  the  Catarhinea, 

eaticn  as  that  provi>ionally  adopted  the   Cebidoi,   and   the   Hapalida,^- 

bj  Mr.  St.  George  Mirart  (<  Tran-  these  two  latter  groups  answering 

Met.  Philoeoph.  Soc'  1867,  p.  800),  to    the    Platyrhines.     Mr.   Mivart 

who,  after  separating  the  Lemuride,  still  abides  by  the  same  view ;  set 

iiTides  the  remainder  of  the  Pri-  •Nature,' 1871,  p.  481. 
■Mites  into  the  Hominidas,  th«  Simi* 
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orang,  and  bylobfttes,  are  l^  most  natnialists  separated  from  ths 
other  Old  World  monkeys,  as  a  distinct  sub-group.  I  am  awai« 
that  Gratiolet,  relying  on  the  structure  of  the  brain,  does  not 
admit  the  existence  of  this  sub-group,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  broken 
one.  Thus  the  orang,  as  Mr.  St  G.  Mivart  remarks,^  "  is  one  of  the 
"  most  peculiar  and  aberrant  forms  to  be  found  in  the  Order." 
The  remaining  non-anthropomorphous  Old  World  monkeys,  are 
again  dividea  by  some  naturalists  into  two  or  three  smaller  sub- 
groups ;  the  genus  Semnopithecus,  with  its  peculiar  sacculated 
stomach,  being  the  type  of  one  such  sub-group.  But  it  appears 
firom  M.  Gaudry's  wonderful  discoveries  in  Attica,  that  during 
the  Miocene  period  a  form  existed  there,  which  connected 
Semnopithecus  and  Macacus ;  and  this  probably  illustrates  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  and  higher  groups  were  once  blended 
together. 

If  the  anthropomorphous  apes  be  admitted  to  form  a  natural 

sub-group,  then  as  man  agrees  ^dth  them,  not  only  in  all  those 

characters  which   he   possesses   in  common  with  the  whole 

Gatarhine  group,  but  in  other  peculiar  characters,  such  as  the 

absence  of  a  tail  and  of  callosities,  and  in  general  appearance,  we 

may  infer  that  some  ancient  member  of  the  anthropomorphous 

!  sub-group  gave  birth  to  man.    It  is  not  probable  that,  through 

'  the  law  of  analogous  yariation,  a  member  of  one  of  the  other 

I  lower  sub-groups  should  have  given  rise  to  a  man-like  creature, 

-resembling  the  higher  anthropomorphous  apes  in  so  many 

'  respects.    No  doubt  man,  in  comparison  with  most  of  his  allies, 

has  undergone  an  extraordinary  amount  of  modification,  chiefly 

in  consequence  of  the  great  development  of  his  brain  aL^d  his 

erect  position ;  nevertheless,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  "  is 

"  but  one  of  several  exceptional  forms  of  Primates.'*  ^^ 

Every  naturalist,  who  believes  in  the  principle  of  evolution, 
will  grant  that  the  two  main  divisions  of  the  SimiadsB,  namely 
the  Gatarhine  and  Platyrhine  monkeys,  with  their  sub-groups, 
have  all  proceeded  from  some  one  extremely  ancient  progenitor. 
The  early  descendants  of  this  progenitor,  before  they  had 
diverged  to  any  considerable  extent  from  each  other,  would  still 
have  formed  a  single  natural  group ;  but  some  of  the  species  or 
incipient  genera  would  have  already  begun  to  indicate  by  their 
diverging  characters  the  future  distinctive  marks  of  the  Gatarliine 
and  Platyrhine  divisions.  Hence  the  members  of  this  supposed 
ancient  group  would  not  have  been  so  uniform  in  their  den- 
tition, or  in  the  structure  of  tacir  nostrils,  as  are  the  existing 

"  'Trantut.  Zcolog.Soc'  vol  vi.  '«  Mr.  St.  G.  Miyart,  'Tranneft 
1887,  pu  214.  PbU.  Soc'  1867,  p.  410. 
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Oatarhine  monkBys  in  one  vay  and  the  Platyrhines  in  another 
way,  bat  would  Im^e  reeembled  in  this  xeepect  the  allied  Lemn- 
rida),  which  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  form  of  their 
mnzzles,^  and  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  their  dentition. 

The  Gatarhine  and  Flatyrhine  monkeys  agree  in  a  mnltitnde 
of  characters,  as  is  shewn  by  their  nnqnestionably  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  Order.  The  many  characters  which 
they  possess  in  common  can  hardly  have  been  independently 
acquired  by  so  many  distinct  species;  so  that  these  characters 
must  haye  been  inherited.  But  a  naturalist  would  undoubtedly 
have  ranked  as  an  ape  or  a  monkey,  an  ancient  form  which 
possessed  many  characters  common  to  the  Gatarhine  and 
Flatyrhine  monkeys,  other  characters  in  an  intermediate  con* 
dition,  and  some  few,  perhaps,  distinct  from  those  now  found  in 
either  group.  And  as  man  from  a  genealogical  point  of  view 
belongs  to  the  Gatarhine  or  Old  World  stock,  we  must  conclude, 
however  much  the  conclusion  may  rerolt  our  pride,  that  our 
early  progenitors  would  have  been  properly  thus  designated.'* 
But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early 
progenitor  of  the  whole  Simian  stock,  including  man,  was  iden- 
tical with,  opeyen  closely  resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey. 

On  the  Birthfflctce  and  Antiquity  of  Man. — We  are  naturally 
led  to  enquire,  where  was  the  birthplace  of  man  at  that  stage  of 
descent  when  our  progenitors  diverged  from  the  Gatarhine 
stock  ?  The  fact  that  they  belonged  to  iiiis  stock  clearly  shews 
that  they  inhabited  the  Old  World ;  but  not  Australia  nor  any 
oceanic  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  laws  of  geographical 
distribution.  In  each  great  region  of  the  world  the  living 
mammals  are  closely  related  to  the  extinct  species  of  the  same 
region.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Africa  was  formerly  in- 
habited by  extinct  apes  closely  allied  to  the  gorilla  and  chim- 
panzee ;  and  as  these  two  species  are  now  man's  nearest  allies,  it 
is  somewhat  more  probable  that  our  early  progenitors  lived  on 
the  African  continent  than  elsewhere.  But  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  this  subject ;  for  two  or  three  anthropomorphous 
apes,  one  the  Dryopithecus  >^  of  Lartet,  nearly  as  large  as  a  man, 

^  Merar*.  Murie  and  MiTurt  on  hU      <  Natilrliche      S-^hopftingsge- 

tlM  LemoToidea,  'Tnuuact.  Zoolog.  schichte/  1868,  in  which  he  giv<M 

So€l'  vol.  yii.  1869,  p.  5.  in  detail  his  views  on  the  genealogy 

'*  Hackel  has  come  to  this  same  of  man. 
oonclosion.     See  '  Ueber    die  Ent-         '*  Dr.  C.  Forsyth  Major,  *  Snr  leg 

ttehaog   des  MeDBchengeschiechts,'  S!ng«8  Fossiles   trovT^  en  Xtalie:' 

in  Virchow*s  *Sammlang.  gemein.  'Soc.Ital.  des  Sc.  Nat.' torn.  zt,187& 
viMen.  Vortrftge,'  18S8,  s.  61.   Also 
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and  closely  allied  to  Hylobates,  ezistied  in  Europe  dnn'ng  the 
Miocene  age;  and  since  so  remote  a  period  the  earth  has 
certainly  undergone  many  great  reyolntions,  and  there  has  been 
Ample  time  ior  migration  on  the  largest  scale. 

At  the  period  and  place^  wheneyer  and  whereyer  it  was,  when 
man  first  lost  his  hairy  coyering,  he  probably  inhabited  a  hot 
country ;  a  circnmstanoe  fayourable  for  the  fhigiferous  diet  on 
which,  judging  from  analogy,  he  subsisted.  We  are  far  from 
knowing  how  long  ago  it  was  when  man  first  diyerged  from  the 
Gatarhine  stock;  but  it  may  haye  occurred  at  an  epoch  as  remote 
as  the  Eocene  period;  for  that  the  higher  apes  had  diyerged 
from  the  lower  apes  as  early  as  the  Upi)er  Miocene  period  is 
shewn  by  the  existence  of  the  Dryopithecus.  We  are  also  quite 
ignorant  at  how  rapid  a  rate  organisms,  whether  high  or  low  in 
the  scale,  may  be  modified  uuder  fayourable  circumstances ;  we 
know,  howeyer,  that  some  haye  retained  the  same  form  during 
an  enormous  lapse  of  time.  From  what  we  see  going  on  under 
domestication,  we  learn  that  some  of  the  co-descendants  of  the 
same  species  may  be  not  at  all,  some  a  little,  and  some  greatly 
changed,  all  within  the  same  period.  Thus  it  may  haye  been 
with  man,  who  has  undergone  a  great  amount  of  modification 
in  certain  characters  in  comparison  with  thtj  higher  apes. 

The  great  break  in  the  organic  chain  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies,  which  cannot  be  bridged  oyer  by  any  extinct  or 
liying  species,  has  often  been  adyanced  as  a  graye  objection  to 
the  belief  that  man  is  descended  from  some  lower  form;  but  this 
objection  will  not  appear  of  much  weight  to  those  who,  from 
general  reasons,  belieye  in  the  general  principle  of  eyolution. 
Breaks  often  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  series,  some  being  wide, 
sharp  and  defined,  others  less  so  in  yarious  degrees;  as  between 
the  orang  and  its  nearest  allies — between  the  Tarsius  and  the 
other  LemuridsB — ^between  the  elephant,  and  in  a  more  striking 
manner  between  the  Ornithorhynchus  or  Echidna,  and  all  other 
mammals.  But  these  breaks  depend  merely  on  Uie  number  of 
related  forms  which  haye  become  extinct  At  some  future 
period,  not  yery  distant  as  measured  by  centuries,  the  ciyilised 
races  of  man  will  almost  certainly  exterminate,  and  replace,  the 
sayage  races  throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time  the  anthro- 
pomorphous apes,  as  Professor  Schaaffhausen  has  remarked," 
will  no  doubt  be  exterminated.  The  break  between  man  and  his 
nearest  allies  will  then  be  wider,  for  it  will  interyene  between 
man  in  a  more  ciyilised  state,  as  we  may  hope,  eyen  than  the 
Caucasian,  and  some  ape  as  low  as  a  baboon,  instead  of  as  now 
between  the  negro  or  Australian  and  the  gorilla. 

»•  *  Anthropologics!  Review,'  April,  1867,  p.  236. 
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With  respect  to  the  abeence  of  foesU  remains,  serying  to 
eonnect  man  with  his  ape-like  picgenitors,  no  ond  will  lay  much 
stress  on  this  fact  who  reads  Sir  G.  LyelFs  discussion,^  where 
he  shews  that  in  all  the  vertebrate  classes  the  discovery  of  fossil 
remains  has  been  a  very  slow  and  fortuitous  process.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  those  regions  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  afford  remains  connecting  man  with  some  extinct  ape- 
like creature,  have  not  as  yet  been  searched  by  geologists. 

Lotfjer  Stages  in  the  O  en  eulogy  of  Man. — ^We  have  seen  that 
man  appears  to  have  diverged  from  the  Catarhine  or  Old  World 
division  of  the  SimiadsB,  a^r  these  had  diverged  from  the  New 
World  division.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  follow  the  remote 
traces  of  his  genealogy,  trusting  principally  to  the  mutual 
affinities  between  the  various  classes  and  orders,  with  8ome 
slight  reference  to  the  periods,  as  far  as  ascertained,  of  their 
successive  appearance  on  the  earth.  The  LemuridsB  stand 
below  and  near  to  the  SimiadaB,  and  constitute  a  very  distinct 
fiunily  of  the  Primates,  or,  according  to  Hackel  and  others,  a 
distinct  Order.  This  group  is  diversified  and  broken  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  includes  many  aberrant  forms.  It 
has,  therefore,  probably  suffered  much  extinction.  Most  of  the 
remnants  survive  on  islands,  such  as  Madagascar  and  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  where  they  have  not  been  exposed  to  so 
severe  a  competition  as  they  would  have  been  on  well-stocked 
continents.  This  group  likewise  presents  many  gradations, 
leading,  as  Huxley  remarks,^  "  insensibly  from  the  crown  and 
'<  summit  of  the  animal  creation  down  to  creatures  from  which 
"  there  is  but  a  step,  as  it  seems,  to  the  lowest,  smallest,  and 
"  least  intelligent  of  the  placental  mammalia."  From  these 
various  considerations  it  is  probable  that  the  Simiad^a  were 
originally  developed  from  the  progenitors  of  the  existing 
Lemuridffl ;  and  these  in  their  turn  from  forms  standing  very 
low  in  iho  mammalian  series. 

The  Marsupials  stand  in  many  important  characters  below  thd 
placental  mammala.  They  appeared  at  an  earlier  geological 
period,  and  their  range  was  formerly  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present.  Hence  the  Placentata  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Implacentata  or  Marsupials; 
not,  however,  from  forms  closely  resembling  the  existing  Mar- 
supials, but  from  their  early  progenitors.  The  Monotremata  are 
plainly  allied  to  the  Marsupials,  forming  a  third  and  still  lower 

»•  *ElomenU  of  Geology,'  1865,         «•  'Man'!   Place    in  Nature,'  a 
ppu  583-585.     'Antiquity  of  Man,'     105.     . 
:M3,  p.  145. 
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division  in  the  great  mammalian  series.  They  are  represented 
at  the  present  day  solely  by  the  Omithorhynchus  and  Echidna ; 
and  these  two  forms  may  be  safely  considered  as  relics  of  a 
much  larger  groap  representatives  of  which  have  been  preserved 
in  Australia  through  some  &vonrable  ooncnrrence  of  circam* 
stances.  The  Monotremata  are  eminently  interesting,  as  leading 
in  several  important  points  of  stmcture  towards  the  class  of 
reptiles. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  Mammab'a,  and 
therefore  of  man,  lower  down  in  the  series,  we  become  involved 
in  greater  and  greater  obscurity;  but  as  a  most  capable  judge, 
Mr.  Parker,  has  remarked,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
no  true  bird  or  reptile  intervenes  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
He  who  wishes  to  see  what  ingenuity  and  knowledge  can  efiect, 
may  consult  Pml  Hi&ckel's  works.'^  I  will  content  myself  with 
a  few  general  remarks.  Every  evolutionist  will  admit  that  the 
five  great  vertebrate  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  and  fishes,  are  descended  firom  some  one  prototype; 
for  they  have  much  in  common,  especially  during  their  embryonic 
state.  As  the  class  of  fishes  is  the  most  lowly  o^^anised,  and 
appeared  before  the  others,  we  may  conclude  that  all  the 
members  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom  are  derived  from  some  fish- 
like animal  The  belief  that  animals  so  distinct  as  a  monkey, 
an  elephant,  a  humming-bird,  a  snake,  a  frog,  and  a  fish,  &c.,  could 
all  have  sprung  from  the  same  parents,  will  appear  monstrous 
to  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the  recent  progress  of  natural 
history.  For  this  belief  implies  the  former  existence  of  links 
binding  closely  together  all  these  forms,  now  so  utterly  unlike. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  groups  of  animals  have  existed, 
or  do  now  exist,  which  serve  to  connect  several  of  the  great 
vertebrate  classes  more  or  less  closely.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Omithorhynchus  graduates  towards  reptiles;  and  Prol  Huxley 
has  discovered,  and  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Oope  and  others,  that 
the  Dinosaurians  are  in  many  important  characters  intermediate 
between  certain  reptiles  and  certain  birds— the  birds  referred 
to  being  the  ostrich-tribe  (itself  evidently  a  widely-diffused 
remnant  of  a  larger  group)  and  the  Archeopteryx,  that  strange 
Secondary  bird,  with  a  long  lizard-like  tail.  Again,  according  to 

•*  £lnborat«  tables  are  given  in  the  phylum  or  lines  of  descent  of 

his  <  Generelle  Morphologie '  (B.  ii.  the  Vertebrata  to  be  admirably  di»> 

•.  cliii.  and  a.  425) ;  and  with  more  cassed  by  Uackel,  althon^h  ha  dtffen 

especial    reference  to  man    in   his  on    some    points.       He    expresseai 

'NatUrliche  Schopfungsgeschichte,'  also,    his    high    estimate    of    the 

1868.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  reviewing  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  tht 
this  latter  work  (*The  Academy/  whole  work. 

1869,  p.  42^  say%  that  he  considu-s         *■    Paleontology,'  1860,  p  199. 
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Frot  Owen,''  the  JohthyoBaorians— great  sea-lizards  furnished 
with  paddloB — present  many  affinities  with  fishes,  or  rather, 
according  to  Hnxley,  with  amphibians ;  a  class  which,  including 
in  its  highest  division  frogs  and  toads,  is  plainly  allied  to  the 
Ganoid  fishes.  These  latter  fishes  swarmed  during  the  earlier 
geological  periods,  and  were  constructed  on  what  is  called  a 
generalised  lype,  that  is,  they  presented  diversified  afiSnities  with 
other  groups  of  organisms.  The  Lepidosiren  is  also  so  closely 
allied  to  amphibians  and  fishes,  that  naturalists  long  disputed  in 
which  of  these  two  classes  to  rank  it;  it,  and  also  some  few 
Ganoid  fishes,  have  been  preserved  from  utter  extinction  by 
inhabiting  rivers,  which  are  harbours  of  refuge,  and  are  related 
to  the  great  waters  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  way  that  islands 
are  to  continents. 

Lastly,  one  single  member  of  the  immense  and  diversified  class 
of  fishes,  namely,  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus,  is  so  different  from 
all  other  fishes,  that  Hackel  maintains  that  it  ought  to  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom.  This  fish  is  remarkable 
for  its  negative  eharacters ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a 
brain,  vertebral  column,  or  heart,  <&c. ;  so  that  it  was  classed  by 
the  older  naturalists  amongst  the  worms.  Many  years  ago  Prof. 
Goodsir  perceived  that  the  lancelet  presented  some  affinities  with 
the  Ascidians,  which  are  invertebrate,  hermaphrodite,  marine 
creatures  permanently  attached  to  a  support.  They  hardly 
appear  like  animals,  and  consist  of  a  simple,  tough,  leathery 
sack,  with  two  small  projecting  orifices.  They  belong  to  the 
Molluscoida  of  Huxley — a  lower  division  of  the  great  kingdom 
of  the  Mollusca;  but  they  have  recently  been  placed  by  some 
naturalists  amongst  the  Vermes  or  worms.  Their  larvsd  some- 
what resemble  tadpoles  in  shape,'^  and  have  the  power  of 
swimming  freely  about  M.  Kovalevsky  ^  has  lately  observed  that 
the  larvffi  of  Ascidians  are  related  to  the  Yertebrata,  in  their 
manner  of  development,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  in  possessing  a  structure  closely  like  the  cJiordu 
danalis  of  vertefarate  animals;  and  in  this  he  has  been  since 

**  At  the  Falkland  Islands  I  bad  under  a  simple  microfK»pe,  plainly 

the  satbfaction  of  seeing,  in  April  divided  by  transverse  opaque  parti- 

1833,  and  therefore  some  years  be-  tions,   which   I   presame   represent 

fore  any  other  natnralist,  the  loco*  tlie  great  cells  figured  by  Kovalev- 

motiye  larTs  of  a  compound  Asci*  sky.     At  an  early  stage  of  deyelop* 

dian,   closely  allied    to    Synoicuni,  ment  the    tail   was    closely   coiled 

but  apparently  generically  distinct  round  the  head  of  the  larva, 
from  it.     The  tail  was  about  five         **    '  M^oioires    de     TAcad.     dei 

times  as  long  as  the  oblong  head.  Sciences  de  St.  P^terslwurg,'  torn.  s. 

•nd  terminated  in  a  very  fine  iila-  No.  15,  1866. 
■lent.     U  vas«  as  sketched  bv  m^ 
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confirmed  by  Prof.  Eupffer.  M.  Kovalevsky  writes  to  me  ficom 
Naples,  that  he  has  now  carried  these  obseryations  yet  farther; 
and  should  his  results  be  well  established,  the  whole  will  form  a 
discovery  of  the  very  greatest  value.  Thus,  if  we  may  rely  on 
embryol(^y,  ever  the  safest  guide  in  classification,  it  seems  that 
w6  have  at  last  gained  a  clue  to  the  source  whence  the  Yertebrata 
were  derived.^  We  should  then  be  justified  in  believing 
that  at  an  extremely  remote  period  a  group  of  animals  existed, 
resembling  in  many  respects  the  larvsB  of  our  present  Ascidians, 
which  diverged  into  two  great  branches— the  one  retrograding  in 
development  and  producing  the  present  class  of  Ascidians,  the 
other  rising  to  the  crown  and  summit  of  the  animal  kingdom  by 
giving  birth  to  the  Vertebrata. 

We  have  thus  far  endeavoured  rudely  to  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  Vertebrata  by  the  aid  of  their  mutual  afiinities.  We  will 
now  look  to  man  as  he  exists ;  and  we  shall,  I  think,  be  able 
partially  to  restore  the  structure  of  our  early  progenitors,  during 
successive  periods,  but  not  in  due  order  of  tima  This  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  rudiments  which  man  still  retains,  by 
the  characters  which  occasionally  make  their  appearance  in  him 
through  reversion,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  morphology 
and  embryology.  The  various  facts,  to  which  I  shall  here  allude, 
have  been  given  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  early  progenitors  of  man  must  have  been  once  covered 
with  hair,  both  sexes  having  beards ;  their  ears  were  probably 
pointed,  and  capable  of  movement ;  and  their  bodies  were  pro- 
vided with  a  tail,  having  the  proper  muscles.  Their  limbs  and 
bodies  were  also  acted  on  by  many  muscles  which  now  only 
occasionally  reappear,  but  are  normally  present  in  the  Quadru- 
mana.  At  this  or  some  earlier  period,  the  great  artery  and  nerv6 
of  the  humerus  ran  through  a  supra-condyloid  foramen.  The 
intestine  gave  forth  a  much  larger  diverticulum  or  csBcxun  than 
that  now  existing.  The  foot  was  then  prehensile,  judging  from 
the  condition  of  the  great  toe  in  the  foetus ;  and  our  progenitors, 
no  doubt,  were  arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  frequented  some 
warm,  forest-clad  land.    The  males  had  great  canine  teeth,  which 

*'  Bat  I  am  bound  to  add  that  **  peut  produire  la  disposition  fonda- 

some  competent  judges  dispute  this  **  mentale  du   type  rert^brtf  (Pex* 

conclusion ;    for  instance,  M.  Giard,  "  istence  d'une  corde  dorsale)  chei 

in  a  series  of  papers  in  the  SVrchives  '*  un  iuvertebr^  par  la  seule  con- 

dc  S^logie  Experimentale,'  for  1872.  "  dition     vitale     de     Tadaptation, 

NeTertheless,    this     naturalist    re-  **  et    cette    simple     possibility    da 

marks,  p.  281, '^L'o.^imisationde  la  '*  passage    supprime    I'ablmo    entre 

**  larve    ascidienne    en    dehora    de  "  les  deux  sous-r^gnes,  encore   bien 

'^  toutehypoth^etdet^uteth^rie,  ^' qu'en  ignore  par  oil   le  pasaagl 

**  BOOS  mootre  oommeat  la  nature  '*  s'est  fait  ea  r£alit4  " 
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seired  them  as  formidable  weapons.  At  a  much  earlier  period 
^enterns  was  double;  the  excreta  were  voided  through  a  cloaca; 
and  the  eye  was  protected  by  a  third  eyelid  or  nictitating  mem- 
brane. At  a  still  earlier  period  the  progenitors  of  man  must  have 
been  aqnatic  in  their  habits;  for  morphology  plainly  tells  us  that 
onr  lungs  consist  of  a  modified  swim-bladder,  which  once  seryed 
as  a  float  The  clefts  on  the  neck  in  the  embryo  of  man  show 
where  the  branchis  once  existed.  In  the  lunar  or  weekly  re- 
current periods  of  some  of  our  fanctions  we  apparently  still  retain 
traces  of  our  primordial  birthplace,  a  shore  washed  by  the  tides. 
At  about  this  same  early  period  the  true  kidneys  were  replaced 
by  the  corpora  wolfi&ana.  The  heart  existed  as  a  simple  pulsating 
Tessel;  and  the  chorda  dorsalis  took  the  place  of  a  vertebral 
colxmm.  These  early  ancestors  of  man,  thus  seen  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  time,  must,  have  been  as  simply,  or  even  still  more 
simply  organised  than  the  lancelet  or  amphioxus. 

There  is  one  other  point  deserving  a  fuller  notice.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  in  the  vertebrate  kingdom  one  sex  bears 
rudiments  of  various  accessory  parts,  appertaining  to  the  re- 
productive system,  which  properly  belong  to  the  opposite  sex ; 
and  it  has  now  be^  ascertained  that  at  a  very  early  embryonic 
period  both  sexes  possess  true  male  and  female  glands.  Hence 
some  remote  progenitor  of  the  whole  vertebrate  kingdom  appears 
to  have  been  hermaphrodite  or  androgynous.^  But  here  we 
encounter  a  singular  difficulty.  In  the  mammalian  class  tlie 
nudes  i)068ess  rudiments  of  a  uterus  with  the  adjacent  passage, 
in  their  vesiculsd  prostaticss;  they  bear  also  rudiments  of 
mammffi,  and  some  male  Marsupials  have  traces  of  a  marsupial 
sack.^  Other  analogous  facts  could  be  added.  Are  we,  then,  to 
suppose  that  some  extremely  ancient  mammal  continued  andro- 
gynous, after  it  had  acquired  the  chief  distinctions  of  its  class, 
and  therefore  after  it  had  diverged  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom  ?  TMs  seems  very  improbable,  for  we  have 
to  look  to  fishes,  the  lowest  of  all  the  classes,  to  find  any  still 
existent  androgynous  forms.**     That  various  accessory  parts, 

"  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  **  brata  are,  in  their  early  condition, 

Gegenbanr,  one  of  the  highest  ati-  '<  hermaphrodite."     Similar    views 

thorities  in  comparative  anatomy;  have  long  been  held  by  some  authors, 

see  *  (h-nndzllge  der  vergleich.  Anat/  though   nntil    recently  without  a 

1870,  B.  876.     The  result  has  been  firm  basis. 

arrived  at  chiefly  from  the  study  of  *'  The  male  Thylacinus  offers  the 

tiia  Amphibia ;  but  it  appears  from  best  instance.     Owen,  *  Anatomy  of 

the    researches    of    Waldeyer    (as  Vertebrates,' vol.  iii.  p.  77 1. 

KoCed   in  '  Journal   of  Anat.   and  **  Hermaphroditism  has  been  ob- 

ys.'  1869,  p.  161),  that  the  sexual  served  in  several  spcnies  of  Serranus, 

VgaM  of  even  **the  higher  verte-  as  well   a^   in   some    other   tishca, 
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inoper  to  each  sex,  are  foand  in  a  radimentary  condjiion  in  the 
opposite  sex,  may  be  explained  by  snch  organs  haying  been 
^adnally  acquired  by  the  one  sex,  and  then  transmitted  in  a 
more  or  less  imperfect  state  to  the  other.  When  we  treat  t^ 
sexnal  selection,  we  shall  meet  with  imramerable  instances  vk 
this  form  of  transmission,— as  in  the  case  of  the  spurs,  plnmes, 
and  brilliant  colours,  acquired  for  battle  or  ornament  by  male 
birds,  and  inherited  by  the  females  in  an  imperfect  or  rudimentary 
condition. 

The  possession  by  male  mammals  of  functionally  in^rfeot 
mammary  organs  is,  in  some  respects,  especially  curious.  The 
Monotremata  have  the  proper  milk-secreting  glands  with  orifices, 
but  no  nipples ;  and  as  these  animals  stand  at  the  very  base  of 
the  mammalian  series,  it  is  probable  that  the  progenitors  of 
the  class  also  had  milk-secreting  glands,  but  no  nipples.  This 
oonclusion  is  supported  by  what  is  known  of  their  manner  of 
development ;  for  Professor  Turner  informs  me,  on  the  authority 
of  Eolliker  and  Langer,  that  in  the  embryo  the  mammary  glands 
can  be  distinctly  traced  before  the  nipples  are  in  the  least 
visible;  and  the  development  of  succesBive  parts  in  the  indi* 
vidual  generally  represents  and  accords  with  the  development  o€ 
successive  beings  in  the  same  line  of  descent.  The  Marsupials 
differ  from  the  Monotremata  by  possessing  nipples;  so  that 
probably  these  organs  were  first  acquired  by  the  Marsupials^ 
after  they  had  diverged  from,  and  risen  above,  the  Monotremata, 
and  were  then  transmitted  to  the  placental  mammals."  No  one 
will  suppose  that  the  Marsupials  still  remained  androgynous 
after  they  had  approximately  acquired  their  present  structure^ 
How  then  are  we  to  account  for  male  mammals  possessing 
mamma  ?  It  is  possible  that  they  were  first  developed  in  the 
females  and  then  transferred  to  the  males;  but  from  what 
follows  this  is  hardly  probable. 

where  it  is  either  normal  and  sjm-  delle    Scienze,'  Bologna,    Dec    28, 

metrical,    or    abnormal    and    uni-  1871)  that  eels  are  androgynous. 
lateraL    Dr.  Zoutereen   has  giyen         **  Prof.    Oegenbanr    has   shewn 

me  references  on  this  subject,  more  ('  Jenaische  S^eitschrift,'  Bd.  rii  p. 

especially  to  a  paper  by  Pro£  Hal-  212)  that   two   distinct   types   of 

bertsma,  in  the  'Transact,  of  the  nipples    prevail     throughout    the 

Dutch  Acad,  of  Sciences/  vol.  zvi.  several    mammalian    oi^ers,     but 

Dr.  QOnther  doubts   the   fact,  but  that  it  is  quite  intelligible  how  both 

it  has  now  been  recorded   by  too  could  hare  been  derived  from  the 

many  good    observers    to    be  any  nipples  of  the  Marsupials,  and  the 

longer  disputed.      Dr.   M.  Lessona  latter  from  those  of  the  Monotr^ 

writes  to  me,   that    he    has  veri-  mata.    See,  also^  a  memoir  by  Dr. 

4ed    the     obipervations    made     by  Max  Huss,  on  the  mammary  ffiaad% 

Cavolini  on  Serranus.     Prof.    Erco-  .bid.  B.  viiL  p.  176. 
iani  has  recently   shewu    (^*Accad. 
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It  may  bo  suggested,  as  another  view,  that  long  after  the 
progenitors  of  the  whole  TnammaliaTi  class  had  ceased  to  bei 
aadrogynons,  both  sexes  yielded  milk,  and  thus  nourished  their 
young;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Marsupials,  that  both  sexes  carried 
their  young  in  marsupial  sacks.  This  will  not  appear  altogether 
improbable,  if  we  reflect  that  the  males  of  existing  syngnathous 
fishes  receiye  the  eggs  of  the  females  in  their  abdominal  pouches, 
hatch  them,  and  afterwards,  as  some  believe,  nourish  the 
young;*— that  certain  other  male  fishes  hatch  the  eggs  within 
their  mouths  or  branchial  cavities; — that  certain  nude  toads 
take  the  chaplets  of  eggs  from  the  females,  and  wind  them  round 
their  own  thighs,  keeping  them  there  untU  the  tadpoles  are 
bom; — that  certain  male  birds  undertake  the  whole  duty  of 
incubation,  and  that  male  pigeons,  as  well  as  the  females,  feed 
their  nestlings  with  a  secretion  from  their  crops.  But  the  above 
suggestion  first  occurred  to  me  from  the  mammary  glands  of 
male  mammals  being  so  much  more  perfectly  developed  than 
the  rudiments  of  the  other  accessory  reproductive  parts,  which 
are  found  in  the  one  sex  though  proper  to  the  other.  The 
manunary  glands  and  nipples,  as  they  exist  in  male  mammals, 
can  indeed  hardly  be  called  rudimentary;  they  are  merely  not 
fully  developed,  and  not  functionally  active.  They  are  sympa- 
thetically affected  tmder  the  influence  of  certain  diseases,  like 
the  same  organs  in  the  female.  They  often  secrete  a  few  drops 
of  milk  at  birth  and  at  puberty :  this  latter  fact  occurred  in  the 
curious  case,  before  referred  to,  where  a  young  man  possessed 
two  pairs  of  mammse.  In  man  and  some  other  male  mammals 
these  organs  have  been  known  occasionally  to  become  so  well 
developed  during  maturity  as  to  yield  a  fair  supply  of  milk. 
Now  if  we  suppose  that  during  a  former  prolonged  period  male 
mammals  aided  the  females  in  nursing  their  offspring,'^  and  that 
afterwards  from  some  cause  (as  from  the  production  of  a  smaller 
number  of  young)  the  males  ceased  to  give  this  aid,  disuse  of  the 
organs  during  maturity  would  lead  to  their  becoming  iniactive ; 
and  from  two  well-known  principles  of  inheritance,  this  state  of 
inactivity  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  the  males  at  the 
corresponding  ago  of  maturity.    But  at  an  earlier  age  these 

••  Mr.  Lockwood  believes  (as  by  Prof.  Wyman,  in  *  Proc.  Boston 
quoted  in 'Quart.  Journal  of  Science/  Soc  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Sept.  15,  1857; 
April,  1868,  p.  269),  from  what  he  also  Prof.  Turner,  in  *  Journal  of 
has  obsenred  of  the  deyelopment  of  Anat.  and  Phys.'  Nor.  1,  1866,  p. 
Hippocampus,  that  the  walls  of  the  78.  Dr.  Gilnther  has  likewise  de- 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  male  in  scribed  similar  cases. 
tonM  way  afford  nourishment.  On  '^  Madlle.  C.  Koyer  has  suggestfld 
■ale  fishes  hatching  the  ora  in  their  a  similar  riew  in  her  *  OrigijM  d« 
•oiithSy  see  a  rary  interesting  paper  I'Homme,'  &€.,  1670. 
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organs  would  be  left  unaffected,  so  that  they  would  be  almost 
equally  well  deyeloped  in  the  young  of  both  sexes. 

Condmion. — Von  Baer  has  defined  advancement  or  progress  in 
the  organic  scale  better  than  any  one  else,  as  resting  on  the 
amount  of  differentiation  and  specialisation  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  being, — ^when  arrived  at  maturity,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to 
add.  Now  as  organisms  have  become  slowly  adapted  to  diver- 
sified lines  of  life  by  means  of  natural  selection,  their  parts  will 
have  become  more  and  more  differentiated  and  specialised  for 
various  functions,  from  the  advantage  gained  by  the  division  of 
physiological  labour.  The  same  part  appears  often  to  have  been 
modified  first  for  one  purpose,  and  then  long  afterwards  for 
some  other  and  quite  distinct  purpose ;  and  thus  all  the  parts 
are  rendered  more  and  more  complex.  But  each  organism  still 
retains  the  general  type  of  structure  of  the  progenitor  from 
which  it  was  aboriginally  derived.  In  accordance  with  this 
view  it  seems,  if  we  turn  to  geological  evidence,  that  orgam'sa- 
tion  on  the  whole  has  advanced  throughout  the  world  by  slow 
and  interrupted  steps.  In  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata 
it  has  culminated  in  man.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  groups  of  organic  beings  are  always  supplanted,  and  dis- 
appear as  soon  as  they  have  given  birth  to  other  and  more 
perfect  groups.  The  latter,  though  victorious  over  their  pre- 
decessors, may  not  have  become  better  adapted  for  all  places  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  Some  old  forms  appear  to  have  survived 
from  inhabiting  protected  sites,  where  they  have  not  been 
exposed  to  very  severe  competition ;  and  these  often  aid  us  in 
constructing  our  genealogies,  by  giving  us  a  fair  idea  of  former 
and  lost  populations.  But  we  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
looking  at  the  existing  members  of  any  lowly-organised  group  as 
perfect  representatives  of  their  ancient  predecessors. 

The  most  ancient  progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
at  which  we  are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance,  apparently 
consisted  of  a  group  of  marine  animals,**  resembling  the  larvae  of 
existing  Ascidians.    These  animals   probably  gave  rise  to  a 

**  The   inhabitants   of   the    sea-  ditions   for   many  geDeratioos,  can 

ahore  must  be  greatly  affected  by  hardly  fail  to  ran  their  cour^   in 

the    tides;    animals    living    either  regular  weekly  periods.   Now  it  is  a 

about  the  mean  high-water  mark,  mysterious  fact  that  in  the  higher 

or  about  the  mean  low-water  mark,  and  now  terrestrial  Vertebrata,  as 

pass  through  «   complete  cycle  of  well  as  in  other  classes,  many  nor- 

tidal  changes  in  a  fortnight.     Con-  mal   and   abnormal  processes  hare 

sequently,   their    food  supply   will  one  or  more  whole  weeks  as  their 

undergo  marked  changes  week   by  periods;    this   would    be    rendered 

week.    The  vital  functions  of  suca  intelligible  if  the  Vertebrata  are  d»« 

animals,   living   under    these    con-  loended  from  an  animal  allitd   U 
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group  of  fishes,  as  lowly  organised  as  the  laucelei ;  and  from 
these  the  Ganoids^  and  other  fishes  like  the  Lepidosiren,  must 
have  been  developed.  From  such  fish  a  very  small  advance 
would  carry  ns  on  to  the  Amphibians.  We  have  seen  that  biida 
and  reptiles  were  once  intimately  connected  together ;  and  the 
Monotremata  now  connect  mammals  with  reptiles  in  a  slight 
degree.  But  no  one  can  at  present  say  by  what  line  of  descent 
the  three  higher  and  related  classes,  namely,  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles,  were  derived  from  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes, 
namely,  amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals  the 
steps  are  not  difficult  to  conceive  which  led  from  the  ancient 
Monotremata  to  the  ancient  Marsupials ;  and  from  these  to  the 
early  progenitors  of  the  placental  mammals.  We  may  thus 
ascend  to  the  LemuridaB ;  and  the  interval  is  not  very  wide  from 
these  to  the  Simiadsa.  The  Simiads  then  branched  off  into  two 
great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old  World  monkeys ;  and  from 
the  latter,  at  a  remote  period,  Man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
Universe,  proceeded. 

Thus  we  have  given  to  man  a  pedigree  of  prodigious  length,  but 
not,  it  may  be  said,  of  noble  quality.  The  world,  it  has  often 
been  remarked,  appears  as  if  it  had  long  been  preparing  for  the 
advent  of  man :  and  this,  in  one  sense  is  strictly  true,  for  he 
owes  his  birth  to  a  long  line  of  progenitors.  If  any  single  link 
in  this  chain  had  never  existed,  man  would  not  have  been  exactly 
what  he  now  is.  Unless  we  wilfully  close  our  eyes,  we  may,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  approximately  recognise  our  parentage ; 
nor  need  we  feel  ashamed  of  it.  The  most  humble  organism  is 
something  much  higher  than  the  inorganic  dust  under  our  feet ; 
and  no  one  with  an  unbiassed  mind  can  study  any  living 
creature,  however  humble,  without  being  struck  with  enthusiasm 
at  its  marvellous  structure  and  properties. 


the  existing  tidal  Ascidians.  Many  cess  or  function,  would  not,  when 
instances  of  such  periodic  processes  once  gained,  be  liable  to  change; 
might  be  given,  as  the  gestation  of  conseqnently  it  might  be  thus  trans- 
mammals,  the  duration  of  fevers,  &c  mitted  through  almost  any  nnmber 
The  hatching  of  eggs  affords  also  a  of  generations.  But  if  the  function 
good  example,  for,  according  to  Mr.  changed,  the  period  would  have  to 
Bartlett  (*  Land  and  Water,  Jan.  7,  change,  and  would  be  apt  to  change 
1871),  the  eggs  of  the  pigeon  are  almost  abruptly  by  a  whole  week, 
batched  in  two  weeks ;  those  of  the  This  conclusion,  if  sound,  is  highly 
'bwl  in  three ;  those  of  the  duck  in  remarkable ;  for  the  period  of  gesta- 
'bnr;  those  of  the  goose  in  five;  tion  in  each  mammal,  and  the 
and  those  of  the  ostrich  in  seven  hatching  of  each  bird's  eggs,  and 
weeks.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  many  ot^er  vital  pi'ocesses,  thus 
rccnrrcBt  period,  if  approximately  betray  to  ns  the  primordial  birth« 
m'  the  right  duration  lor  any  pro-  place  of  these  animals. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
Oh  thi  Races  of  Man. 

Hm  natnre  and  Talie  of  specific  characters — Application  to  the  races  a 
iLan — Arguments  in  favour  of,  and  opposed  to,  ranking  the  so-called 
races  of  man  as  distinct  species — Sab>species — Monogenists  and  polj* 
genista — ConTergcnce  of  character — Numerous  points  of  resemblance  in 
body  and  mind  between  the  most  distinct  races  of  man — ^The  state  ol 
man  when  he  tint  spread  over  the  earth — Each  race  not  descended  from 
a  single  pair — ^Tbe  extinction  of  races — The  formation  ot  races — ^The 
effects  of  crossing — Slight  influence  of  the  direct  action  of  the  con- 
ditions  of  life — Slight  or  no  influence  of  natural  selection — Sexual 
selection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe  the  several  so-called  races 
of  men ;  but  I  am  about  to  enquire  what  is  the  yalue  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  them  under  a  classificatory  point  of  view,  and 
how  they  have  originated.  In  determining  whether  two  or  more 
allied  forms  ought  to  be  ranked  as  species  or  varieties, naturalists 
are  practically  guided  by  the  following  considerations;  namely,  the 
amount  of  difference  between  them,  and  whether  such  differences 
relate  to  few  or  many  points  of  structure,  and  whether  they  are 
of  physiological  importance ;  but  more  especially  whether  they 
are  constant.  Constancy  of  character  is  what  is  chiefly  valued 
and  sought  for  by  naturalists.  Whenever  it  can  be  shewn,  or 
rendered  probable,  that  the  forms  in  question  have  remained 
distinct  for  a  long  period,  this  becomes  an  argument  of  much 
weight  in  favour  of  treating  them  as  species.  Even  a  slight 
degree  of  sterility  between  any  two  forms  when  first  crossed,  or 
in  their  offspring,  is  generally  considered  as  a  decisive  test  of 
their  specific  distinctness;  and  their  continued  persistence 
without  blending  within  the  same  area,  is  usually  accepted  as 
sufficient  evidence,  either  of  some  degree  of  mutual  sterility,  or 
in  the  case  of  animals  of  some  mutual  repugnance  to  i)au:ing. 

Independently  of  fusion  from  intercrossing,  the  complete 
absence,  in  a  weU-investigated  region,  of  varieties  linking 
together  any  two  closely-allied  forms,  is  probably  the  most 
important  of  all  the  criterions  of  their  specific  distinctness ;  and 
this  is  a  somewhat  different  consideration  from  mere  constancy 
of  character,  for  two  forms  may  be  highly  variable  and  yet  not 
yield  intermediate  varieties.  Geographical  distribution  is  often 
brought  into  play  unconsciously  and  sometimes  oonscionsly ;  so 
that  forms  living  in  two  widely  separated  areas,  in  which  most 
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of  the  other  inhabitants  aie  speoifioally  distinct,  ore  themselyea 
luniaUy  looked  at  as  distinct ;  but  in  trutii  this  afiords  no  aid  in  dis- 
tingnishing  geographical  races  from  so-called  good  or  true  species. 

Now  let  ns  apply  these  generally-admitted  principles  to  the 
races  of  man,  viewing  him  in  the  same  s{»rit  as  a  naturalist  wonld 
wa:!S  other  animaL  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  di£ferenoe  between 
the  raoos,  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  our  nice  powers  of 
discrimination  gained  by  the  long  habit  of  obserring  ourselyes. 
In  India,  as  lilphinstone  remarks,  although  a  newly-arriyed 
European  cannot  at  first  distinguish  the  yarious  native  races, 
yet  they  soon  appear  to  him  extremely  dissimilar;^  and  the 
Hindoo  cannot  at  first  perceive  aiiy  difference  between  tiie  several 
European  nations.  Even  the  most  distinct  races  of  man  are 
much  more  like  each  other  in  form  than  would  at  first  be  sup- 
posed; certain  negro  tribes  must  be  excepted,  whilst  others,  as 
Dr.  Eohlfs  writes  to  me,  and  as  I  have  myself  seen,  have 
Caucasian  features.  This  general  similaniy  is  well  shewn  by 
the  Erenoh  photographs  in  the  Collection  Anthropologiquo  du 
Museum  de  Paris  of  the  men  belonging  to  various  races,  the 
greater  number  of  which  might  pass  for  Europeans,  as  many 
persons  to  whom  I  have  shewn  them  have  remarked.  Neverthe- 
less, these  men,  if  seen  alive,  would  undoubtedly  appear  very 
distinct,  so  that  we  are  clearly  much  influenced  in  our  judgmeni 
by  the  mere  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair,  by  slight  differences  in 
the  features,  and  by  expression. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  various  races,  when 
carefully  compared  and  measured,  differ  much  from  each  other, 
•—as  in  the  texture  of  the  hair,  the  relative  proportions  of  all  parts 
of  the  body,^  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  the  form  and  capacity  of 
the  skull,  and  even  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.'  But  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  to  specify  the  numerous  points  of 
difference.  The  races  differ  also  in  constitution,  in  acclimatisation 
and  in  liability  to  certain  diseases.  Their  mental  characteristics 
are  likewise  very  distinct;  chiefly  as  it  would  appear  in  their 
emotional,  but  partly  in  their  intellectual  faculties.  Every  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparison,  must  liave  been 

1  <  Histoty  of  India,'  1841,  rol.  i.  *0d  the  capacity  of  the  lungs/  p.  471. 

p.  323.    Father  Ripa  makes  exactly  See  also  the  nnmerons  and  raluable 

the  same  remark  with  respect  to  tables,  by  Dr.  Weisbach,  from   the 

Jkm  Chinese.  observations   of   Dr.   Scherzer  and 

'  A  vast    number    of   measure-  Dr.  Schwarz,   in    the    *  Raise    der 

BienU  of  Whites,  Blacks,  and  In-  Novara:  Anthropolog.  Theil,'  1867. 
iians,  are  given  in  the  *  Investig»-         >  See,  for  instance,  Mr.  Marsha il's 

tioni  in  the  Military  and  Anthropo-  account  of  the   brain  of  a  fiosb- 

10^.  Stotistics  of  American  Soldiers,'  woman,  in   <  Phil.  Transact.'  \%^ 

by  B.  A.  Qould,  1869,  pp.  298-358 ;  p.  519. 
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struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  taciturn,  even  nkoioee, 
aborigines  of  S  America  and  the  light-hearted,  talkative  negroes. 
There  is  a  nearly  similar  contrast  between  the  Malays  and  the 
Papuans/  who  hve  under  the  same  physical  conditions,  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  a  narrow  space  of  sea. 

We  will  first  consider  the  arguments  which  may  be  adyanced 
in  favour  of  classing  the  races  of  man  as  distinet  species,  and 
then  the  arguments  on  the  other  side.  If  a  naturalist,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  Negro,  Hottentot,  Australian,  or  Mongolian, 
were  to  compare  them,  he  would  at  once  perceive  that  they 
differed  in  a  multitude  of  characters,  some  of  slight  and  some  of 
considerable  importance.  On  enquiry  be  would  find  that  they 
were  adapted  to  live  under  widely  different  climates,  and  that 
they  differed  somewhat  in  bodily  constitution  and  mental  dis- 
position. If  he  were  then  told  that  hundreds  of  similar  specimens 
could  be  brought  from  the  same  countnes,  he  would  assuredly 
declare  that  they  were  as  good  species  as  many  to  which  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  affixing  specific  names.  This  conclusion 
would  bo  greatly  strengthened  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that 
these  forms  had  all  retained  the  same  character  for  many 
centuries ;  and  that  negroes,  apparently  identical  with  existing 
n^roes,  had  lived  at  least  4000  years  ago.^  He  would  also  hear, 
on  the  authority  of  an  excellent  observer,  Dr.  Lund/  that  the 
human  skulls  found  in  the  caves  of  £razil,  entombed  with  many 
extinct  mammals,  belonged  to  the  same  type  as  tliat  now  pre- 
vaib'ng  throughout  the  American  Continent. 

*  Wallace,    *The    Malay    Archi-  man  (*  Races  of  Man/ 1850,  p.  201 X 

pelago/  vol.  ii.  18(59,  p.  178.  speaking    of   young  Memnon    (the 

^  With  respect  to  the  figures  in  same  as  Rameses  II.,  as  I  am  in« 
the  famous  Egyptian  cares  of  Abou-  formed  by  Mr.  Birch),  insists  in  the 
Simbel,  M.  Pouchet  says  (*  The  strongest  manner  that  he  is  identical 
Plurality  of  the  Human  Races,'  Eng.  in  character  with  the  Jews  of  Ant- 
transiat.  1864,  p.  50),  that  he  was  werp.  Again,  when  I  looked  at  the 
far  from  finding  recognisable  repre-  statue  of  Amunoph  III.,  I  agreed  with 
sentations  of  the  dozen  or  more  two  officers  of  the  establishment, 
nations  which  some  authors  belie  re  both  competent  judges,  that  he  had 
that  they  can  recogni^ie.  Even  some  a  strongly  marked  negro  type  of 
of  the  most  strongly-mark<)d  races  features ;  but  Messrs.  Nott  and 
cannot  be  identified  with  that  de-  Giiddon  (ibid.  p.  146,  fig.  53)  de- 
gree of  nnanimity  which  might  have  scribe  him  as  a  hybrid,  but  not  of 
been  expected  from  what  has  been  ^*  negro  intermixture." 
written  on  the  subject.  Thus  *  As  quoted  by  Nott  and  Giiddon, 
Messrs.  Nott  and  Giiddon  (* Types  'Types  of  Mankind,'  1854,  p.  4S9. 
of  Mankind,'  p.  148)  state  that  They  give  also  corroborative  eri* 
Rameses  II.,  or  the  Great,  has  dence ;  but  6.  Vogt  thinks  that  Um 
features  superbly  European ;  where-  subject  requins  further  invest  igih 
as  Kncis,  another  firm  believer  in  tion. 
the  specific  distinctness  of  the  races  cf 
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Onr  naturalist  would  then  perhaps  tnni  to  geographical  dis- 
tribation,  and  he  would  probably  declare  that  those  forms  must 
be  distinct  species,  which  differ  not  only  in  appearance^  but 
are  fitted  for  hot,  as  well  as  damp  or  dry  countries,  and  for  the 
Arctic  regions.  He  might  appeal  to  the  isjcX  that  no  species  in 
the  group  next  to  man,  namely  the  Quadrumana,  can  resist  a  low 
temperature,  or  any  considerable  change  of  climate ;  and  that 
the  species  which  come  nearest  to  man  have  never  been  reared 
to  maturity,  even  under  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe.  He 
would  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Agassiz/ 
that  the  different  races  of  man  are  distributed  over  the  world  in 
the  same  zoological  provinces,  as  those  inhabited  by  undoubtedly 
distinct  species  and  genera  of  mammals.  This  is  manifestly  the 
case  with  the  Australian,  Mongolian,  and  Negro  races  of  man ;  in 
a  less  well-marked  manner  with  the  Hottentots;  but  plainly 
with  the  Papuans  and  Malays,  who  are  separated,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
has  shewn,  by  nearly  the  same  line  which  divides  the  great 
Malayan  and  Australian  zoological  provinces.  The  Abon'gines 
of  America  range  throughout  the  Contiaent ;  and  this  at  first 
appears  opposed  to  the  above  rule,  for  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  Southern  and  Northern  halves  differ  widely :  yet  some  few 
living  forms,  as  the  opossum,  range  from  the  one  into  the  other, 
as  did  formerly  some  of  the  gigantic  Edentata.  The  Esquimaux, 
like  other  Arctic  animals,  extend  round  the  whole  polar  regions. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  difference  between  the 
mammals  of  the  several  zoological  provinces  does  not  corresx)ond 
with  the  degree  of  separation  between  the  latter;  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  an  anomaly  that  the  Negro  differs  more, 
and  the  American  much  less  from  the  other  races  of  man,  than 
do  the  T«^nmna]g  of  the  African  and  American  continents  from 
the  nminimftl.q  of  the  other  provinces.  Man,  it  may  be  added, 
does  not  appear  to  have  aboriginally  inhabited  any  oceanic  island ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  other  members  of  his  class. 

In  determining  whether  the  supposed  varieties  of  the  same 
kind  of  domestic  animal  should  be  ranked  as  such,  or  as  spe- 
cifically distinct,  that  is,  whether  any  of  them  are  descended  from 
distinct  wild  species,  every  naturalist  would  lay  much  stress  on 
the  fact  of  their  external  parasites  being  specifically  distinct. 
All  the  more  stress  would  be  laid  on  this  fact,  as  it  would  be  an 
exceptional  one ;  for  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Denny  that  the  most 
different  kinds  of  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in  England,  are 
infested  by  the  same  species  of  Pediculi  or  lice.  Now  Mr.  A. 
Murrs^  has  carefully  examined  the  Pediculi  collected  in  different 

'  'DiTerslty  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races,'  in  the  'Chriatiaa 
KiJLfliiDer,'  July  1850. 
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ootmtries  from  the  difierent  races  of  man;*  and  he  finds  that 
they  differ,  not  only  in  colour,  bat  in  the  stractore  of  their 
claws  and  limbs.  In  eyery  case  in  which  many  specimens  were 
obtained  the  differences  were  constant  The  surgeon  of  a  whaling 
ship  in  the  Pacific  assured  me  that  when  the  Pedicnli,  with 
which  some  Sandwich  Islanders  on  board  swarmed,  strayed  (Mi 
to  the  bodies  of  the  English  sailors,  they  died  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  days.  These  Pediculi  were  darker  coloured,  and 
appeared  different  &om  those  proper  to  the  natives  of  Chiloe  in 
South  America,  of  which  he  gave  m&  specimens.  These,  again, 
appeared  larger  and  much  softer  than  European  lice.  Mr. 
Murray  procured  four  kinds  from  Africa,  namely  from  the  Negroes 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts,  from  the  Hottentots  and 
Kaffirs ;  two  kinds  from  the  natives  of  Australia ;  two  fr(»n  Nortli 
and  two  from  South  America.  In  these  latter  cases  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  Pediculi  came  from  natives  inhabiting  different 
districts.  With  insects  slight  structural  differences,  if  constant, 
are  generally  esteemed  of  specific  value:  and  the  fact  of  the 
races  of  man  being  infested  by  parasites,  which  appear  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  might  fiurly  be  urged  as  an  argument  that 
the  races  themselves  ought  to  be  classed  as  distinct  species. 

Our  supposed  naturalist  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his 
investigation,  would  next  enquire  whether  the  races  of  men,  when 
crossed,  were  in  any  degree  sterile.  He  might  consult  the  work* 
of  Professor  Broca,  a  cautious  and  philosophical  observer,  and  in 
this  he  would  find  good  evidence  that  some  races  were  quite 
fertile  together,  but  evidence  of  an  opposite  nature  in  regard  to 
other  races.  Thus  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  native  women  of 
Austraha  and  Tasmania  rarely  produce  children  to  European 
men  ;  the  evidence,  however,  on  this  head  has  now  been  shewn 
to  be  almost  valueless.  The  half-castes  are  killed  by  the  pure 
blacks :  and  an  account  has  lately  been  published  of  eleven  half- 
caste  youths  murdered  and  burnt  at  the  same  time,  whose 
remains  were  found  by  the  police.^^  Again,  it  has  ofban  been 
said  that  when  mulattoes  intermarry  they  produce  few  children; 
on  the   other  hand.  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston'^  positively 

•  'Transact.  R.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh,'  who  have  borne  children  to  a  whit« 
rol.  xxii.  1861,  p.  567.  man    are    afterwards  sterile    with 

•  *  On  the  Phenomena  of  Hybridity  their  own  race,  is  disproved.  M.  A. 
m  the  Genus  Homo,'  Eng.  translat.  de  Quatrefnges  has  also  ooUected 
1864.  (^  Revue    des    Coura  Scieatifiquea,' 

^*  See  the  interesting  letter   by  March  1869,  p.  239)  much  evidenoe 

Mr.  T.  A.  Murray,  in  the  <  Anthro-  that  Australians  and  Europeans  are 

polog.  Review,'  April  1868,  p.  liii.  not  sterile  when  crossed. 
In    this    letter  Count    Strzeleclvi's         *^    'An     Examination    of    PnC 

•ratemcnt,  that  Australian  women  Acamis'i  Sketch  of  the  Nat.  Pn> 
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MBerts  tbftt  he  has  known  mulatto  families  which  have  inter- 
Diarried  for  several  generations,  and  have  continued  on  an 
arerage  as  liartile  as  either  pure  whites  or  pure  blacks.  Enquiries 
formerly  made  by  Sir  0.  lorell  on  this  subject  led  him,  as  he 
informs  me,  to  the  same  conclusion."  In  the  United  States  the 
oensns  for  the  year  1854  included,  according  to  Dr.  Bachman, 
405,751  mulattoes ;  and  this  number,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  seeoDos  small ;  but  it  may  partly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  degraded  and  anomalous  position  of  the  class,  and  by 
the  profligacy  of  the  women.  A  certain  amount  of  absorption  of 
mulattoes  into  negroes  must  always  be  in  progress;  and  this 
would  lead  to  an  apparent  diminution  of  the  former.  The  inferior 
vitality  of  mulattoes  is  spoken  of  in  a  trustworthy  work^  as  a 
weU-loiown  phenomenon ;  and  this,  altliough  a  different  considera- 
tion from  their  lessened  fertility,  may  perhaps  be  advanced  as 
a  proof  of  the  specific  distinctness  of  the  parent  races.  No  doubt 
both  animal  and  vegetable  hybrids,  when  produced  from  extremely 
distinct  species,  are  liable  to  premature  death;  but  the  parents 
of  mulattoes  cannot  be  put  imder  the  category  of  extremely 
distinct  species.  The  common  Mule,  so  notorious  for  long  life 
and  vigour,  and  yet  so  sterile,  shews  how  little  necessary  con- 
nection there  is  in  hybrids  between  lessened  fertility  and  vitality ; 
other  analogous  cases  could  be  cited. 

Even  if  it  should  hereafter  bo  proved  that  all  the  races  of 
men  were  perfectly  fertile  together,  he  who  was  incliued  from 
other  reasons  to  rank  them  as  distinct  species,  might  with  justice 
argue  that  fertility  and  sterility  are  not  safe  criterionsof  specific 
distinctness.  We  know  that  these  qualities  are  easily  affected 
by  changed  conditions  of  life,  or  by  close  inter-breeding,  and  that 
they  are  governed  by  highly  complex  laws,  for  instance,  that  of 
the  unequal  fertility  of  converse  crosses  between  the  same  two 
species.  With  forms  which  must  be  ranked  as  undoubted 
species,  a  perfect  series  exists  from  those  which  are  absolutely 
sterile  when  crofised,  to  those  which  are  almost  or  completely 


Tiacesofthe  Animal  World,' Charles-  the  children  are  few  and    sickly. 

too,  1855,  p.  44.  This  belief,  as  Mr.  Reade  remarks, 

^'  Dr.  Rohlfs  writes  to  me  that  deserves  attention,   as  white    men 

he   found  the  mixed  races   in  the  have  visited  and  resided  on  the  Gold 

Great  Sahara,  derived  from  Arabs,  Coast   for   four  hundred   years,   so 

Berbers,  and  Negroes  of  three  tribes,  that  the  natives  have   had   ample 

extraordinarily  fertile.  On  the  other  time   to  gain    knowledge    through 

hand,  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  informs  experience. 

ne  that  the  Negroes  on  the  Gold         *'    *  Military    and    Anthropolog. 

C^oaat,  thongh  admiring  white  men  Statistics  of  American  Soldiers/  by 

Md  mulattoes,  have  a  maxim  that  B.  A.  Gould,  1869,  p.  319. 
■laJattMS  shoiild  not  intermarry,  a« 
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fertile.  The  degrees  of  sterility  do  not  coincide  strictly  with 
the  degrees  of  difference  between  the  parents  in  external  stmctnre 
or  habits  of  life.  Alan  in  many  respects  may  be  compared  with 
those  animals  which  have  loDg  been  domesticated,  and  a  large 
body  of  evidence  can  be  advanced  in  fiayonr  of  the  Fallasian 
doctrine,'*  that  domestication  tends  to  eliminate  the  sterility 
which  is  so  general  a  result  of  the  crossing  of  species  in  a  state 
of  nature.  From  these  several  considerations,  it  may  be  justly 
urged  that  the  perfect  fertility  of  the  intercrossed  races  of  man, 
if  established,  would  not  absolutely  preclude  us  from  ranking 
them  as  distinct  species. 

Independently  of  fertility,  the  characters  presented  by  the  off- 
spring from  a  cross  have  been  thought  to  indicate  whether  or  not 
the  parent-forms  ought  to  be  ranked  as  species  or  varieties;  but 
after  carefully  studying  the  evidence,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  general  rules  of  this  kind  can  be  trusted.  The 
ordinary  result  of  a  cross  is  the  production  of  a  blended  or 
'Tho  Variation  of  Animals  and     sterile,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 


Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  ii. 
p.  109.  I  maj  here  remind  the 
reader  that  the  sterility  of  species 
when  crossed  is  not  a  specially- 
acqnired  quality,  but,  like  the  in- 
capacity of  certiin  trees  to  be  graiV 
ed  together,  is  incidental  on  other 
acquired  differences.  The  nature 
of  these  differences  is  unknown,  but 
they  relate  more  especially  to  the  re- 
productire  system,  and  much  less  so 
to  external  structure  or  to  ordinary 
differences  in  constitution.  One 
important  element  in  the  sterility 
of  crossed  species  apparently  lies  in 
one  or  both  having  been  long  habi- 
tuated to  fixed  conditions ;  for  we 
know  that  changed  conditions  have 
a  special  influence  on  the  repro- 
ductive system,  and  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  (as  before  re- 
marked) that  the  fluctuating  con- 
ditions of  domestication  tend  to 
eliminate  that  sterility  which  is  so 
general  with  species,  in  a  natural 
state,  when  crossed.  It  has  else- 
where been  shewn  by  me  (ibid.  vol. 
ii.  p.  185,  and  *  Origin  of  Species* 
5th  edit.  p.  317),  that  the  'sterility 
of  crooaed  species  has  not  been  ac- 
1  aired  through  natural  selection : 
'e  can  see  that  when  two  forms 
jTe    already  been  rendered   wt'j 


their  sterility  should  be  augmented 
by  the  preservation  or  iunrival  of 
the  more  and  more  sterile  indi- 
viduals; for  as  the  sterility  in- 
creases, fewer  and  fewer  offspring 
will  be  produced  from  which  to 
breed,  and  at  last  only  single  in- 
dividuals will  be  produced,  at  the 
rarest  intervals.  But  there  is  even 
a  higher  grade  of  sterility  than 
this.  Both  Gartner  and  Kdl renter 
have  proved  that  in  genera  of  plants 
including  many  si>ecie8,  a  serief 
can  be  formed  from  species  iK'^ich 
when  crossed  yield  fewer  and  fewei 
seeds,  to  species  which  never  pro> 
duce  a  single  seed,  but  yet  are 
affected  by  the  pollen  of  the  othei 
species,  as  shewn  by  the  swelling 
of  the  germen.  It  is  here  mani- 
festly impossible  to  select  the  more 
sterile  individuals,  which  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  yield  seeds ;  so  that 
the  acme  of  sterility,  when  the 
germen  alone  is  affected,  cannot 
have  been  gained  through  selection. 
This  acme,  and  no  doubt  the  other 
grades  of  sterility,  are  the  incidental 
results  of  certain  unknown  differ* 
euccs  in  the  constitution  of  the  re* 
pr(xiuctive  system  of  the  specief 
which  are  crossed 
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intermediate  farm ;  but  in  certain  cases  some  of  the  ofispring  take 
oloeely  after  one  x)areni-formj  and  some  after  the  other.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  parents  differ  in  characters 
which  first  appeared  as  sndden  variations  or  monstrosities.'*  I 
refer  to  this  point,  because  Dr.  Rohlfis  informs  me  that  be  has 
frequently  seen  in  Africa  the  ofEspring  of  negroes  crossed  with 
members  of  other  races,  either  completely  black  or  completely 
white,  or  rarely  piebald.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notorious 
that  in  America  mulattoes  commonly  present  an  intermediate 
appearance. 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  naturalist  might  feel  himself  fully  ^ 
justified  in  ranking  the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species ;  for  he   I 
has  found  that  they  are  distinguished  by  many  differences  in    1 
structure  and  constitution,  some  being  of  imx)ortance.    These    I 
differences  have,  also,  remained  nearly  constant  for  very  long 
periods  of  time.    Our  naturalist  will  have  been  in  some  degree 
influenced  by  the  enormous  range  of  man,  which  is  a  great 
anomaly  in  tiie  class  of  mammals,  if  mankind  be  yiewed  as  a 
single  species.  He  will  have  been  struck  with  the  distribution  of 
the  several  so-called  races,  which  accords  with  that  of  other 
undoubtedly  distinct  species  of  mammals.    Finally,  he  mighty] 
urge  that  the  mutual  fertility  of  all  the  races  has  not  as  yet  been 
fully  proved,  and  even  if  proved  would  not  be  an  absolute  proof 
of  their  specific  identity. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  if  our  supposed  naturalist 
were  to  enquire  whether  the  forms  of  man  keep  distinct  like 
ordinary  species,  when  mingled  together  in  large  numbers  in  the 
same  country,  he  would  immediately  discover  that  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  Brazil  he  would  behold  an  immense 
mongrel  population  of  Negroes  and  Portuguese ;  in  Chiloe,  and 
other  parts  of  South  America,  he  would  behold  the  whole  popu* 
lation  consisting  of  Indians  and  Spaniards  blended  in  various 
degrees."  In  many  parts  of  the  same  continent  he  would  meet 
with  the  most  complex  crosses  between  Negroes,  Indians,  and 
Europeans;  and  judging  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  triple 
crosses  afford  the  severest  test  of  the  mutual  fertility  of  the 
parent-forms.  In  one  island  of  the  Pacific  he  would  find  a 
small  population  of  mingled  Polynesian  and  English  blood ;  and 
in  the  Fgi  Archipelago  a  population  of  Polynesian  and  Negritos 

'•  *The   Varintion    of  Aaimals/  emccess  and  energy  of  the  Paalistns 

lee,  ToL  ii.  p.  92.  in  Brazil,  who  are  a  much  crossed 

**  M.  de  Quatrefages   has  given  Taoe  of  Pprtugaese  and  Indians,  with 

(*  Anthropolog.  Keview/ Jan.  1869,  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  othn 

p.  23)  a«  iateresting  account  -^f  the  races. 
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erossed  in  aD  degrees.  Many  analogooB  cases  conld  be  be  added ; 
for  inptance,  in  AfHca.  Hence  the  races  of  man  are  not  snf-' 
llciently  distinct  to  inhabit  the  same  country  withont  fusion ; 
and  the  absence  of  fusion  affords  the  usual  and  best  test  of 
specific  distinctness. 

Our  naturalist  would  likewise  be  much  disturbed  as  soon  aa 
he  perceived  that  the  distinctive  characters  of  all  the  races  were 
highly  variable.  This  fftct  strikes  every  one  on  first  beholding 
the  negro  slaves  in  Brazil,  who  have  been  imported  from  all 
parts  of  Africa.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  the 
Polynesians,  and  with  many  other  races.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  character  can  be  named  which  is  distinctive  of  a 
race  and  is  constant.  Savages,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
same  tribe,  are  not  nearly  so  uniform  in  character,  as  has  been 
often  asserted.  Hottentot  women  offer  certain  peculiarities, 
more  strongly  marked  than  those  occurring  in  any  other  race, 
but  these  are  known  not  to  be  of  constant  occurrence.  In  the 
several  American  tribes,  colour  and  hairiness  differ  considerably; 
as  does  colour  to  a  certain  degree,  and  the  shape  of  the  features 
greatly,  in  the  Negroes  of  Africa.  The  shape  of  the  skull  varies 
much  in  some  races  ;'^  and  so  it  is  with  every  other  character. 
Now  all  naturalists  have  learnt  by  dearly-bought  experience,  how 
rash  it  is  to  attempt  to  define  species  by  the  aid  of  inconstant 
characters. 

But  the  most  weighty  of  all  the  arguments  against  treating 
the  races  of  man  as  distinct  species,  is  that  they  graduate  into 
each  other,  independently  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
of  their  having  intercrossed.  Man  has  been  studied  more 
carefully  than  any  other  animal,  and  yet  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  diversity  amongst  capable  judges  whether  he  should  be 
classed  as  a  single  species  or  race,  or  as  two  (Virey),  as  three 
(Jacquinot),  as  four  (Kant),  five  (Blumenbach),  six  (Buffon), 
seven  (Hunter),  eight  (Agassiz),  eleven  (Pickering),  fifteen 
(Bory  St.  Vincent),  sixteen  (Desmoulins),  twenty-two  Norton), 
sixty  (Orawfurd),  or  as  sixty-three,  according  to  Burke."  This 
diversity  of  judgment  does  not  prove  that  the  races  ought  not 
to  be  ranked  as  species,  but  it  shews  that  they  graduate  into  each 

"  For  instance  with   the  abori-  *•  See  a  good  discussion  on  this 

gines    of  America    and   Australia,  subject    in    Waita,   'Introdnct.    \m 

frof.  Huxley  says  (*  Transact.  Inter-  Anthropology,'  Eng.  translat.  1863, 

nat    Congress    of    Frehist.    Arch.'  pp.    19S>208,   227.     I   have  taken 

1868,  p.   105)  that  the  skulls  of  some  of  the  above  statements  from 

many  South  Germans  and  Swiss  are  H.  Tuttle's  *  Origin  and  Antiquity 

*<  as  short  and  as  broad  as  those  of  of  Physical  Man,'  Boston,  1866,  Bb 

"  the  Tartars,"  Ac  35. 
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other,  and  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  disooyer  clear  distinetiTe 
eharacters  between  them. 

Every  natnralist  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  undertake  the 
description  of  a  group  of  highly  varying  oi^anisms,  has  en- 
oonntered  cases  (I  speak  after  experience)  precisely  like  that  (if 
man  *  and  if  of  a  cautions  disposition,  he  will  end  by  uniting  aU 
the  forms  which  graduate  into  each  other,  under  a  single 
species ;  for  he  will  say  to  himself  that  he  has  no  right  to  give 
names  to  objects  which  he  cannot  define.  Oases  of  this  kind 
occur  in  the  Order  which  includes  man,  namely  in  certain  genera 
of  monkeys;  whilst  in  other  genera,  as  in  Cercopithecus,  most  of 
the  species  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  In  the  American 
genus  Oebus,  the  various  forms  are  ranked  by  some  naturalists 
as  species,  by  others  as  mere  geographical  races.  Now  if 
numerous  specimens  of  Oebus  were  collected  from  all  parts  of 
South  America,  and  those  forms  which  at  present  appear  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  were  found  to  graduate  into  each  other  by 
close  steps,  they  would  usually  be  ranked  as  mere  varieties  or 
races ;  and  this  course  has  been  followed  by  most  naturalists 
with  respect  to  the  races  of  man.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  there  are  forms,  at  least  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom,^* which  we  cannot  avoid  naming  as  species,  but  which  are 
connected  together  by  numberless  gradations,  independently  of 
intercrossing. 

Some  naturalists  hare  lately  employed  the  term  "  sub-species" 
to  designate  forms  which  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
true  species,  but  which  hardly  deserve  so  high  a  rank.  Now  if 
we  reflect  on  the  weighty  arguments  above  given,  for  raising  the 
races  of  man  to  the  dignity  of  species,  and  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties on  the  other  side  in  defining  them,  it  seems  that  the  term 
"sub-species"  might  here  be  used  with  propriety.  But  from 
long  habit  the  term  "  race  "  will  perhaps  always  be  employed. ' 
The  choice  of  terms  is  only  so  far  important  in  that  it  is  desirable 
to  use,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  terms  for  the  same  degrees  of 
difference.  Unfortunately  this  can  rarely  be  done :  for  the  larger 
genera  generally  include  closely-allied  forms,  which  can  be 
disting^shed  only  with  much  difficulty,  whilst  the  smaller 
genera  within  the  same  family  include  forms  that  are  perfectly 
distinct ;  yet  all  must  be  ranked  equally  as  species.  So  again, 
species  within  the  same  large  genus  by  no  means  resemble 
each  other  to  the  same  degree :  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them 

^  Prof.  Nageli  hu  cartfully  de-  has    made    analogous    remarks   oi 

•eribed  sereral  striking  cases  in  his  some    intermediate    forms    ia    tkt 

<  iSotaalsche  Mittheilungen,'  B.  ii.  Composite  of  N.  America 
1866,  s.  294^^9.    Prof.  Asa  Gray 
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can  generally  be  arranged  in  little  groups  round  other  species, 
like  satellites  round  planets.*' 

The  question  whether  mankind  couidsts  of  one  or  several 
species  has  of  late  years  been  much  discussed  by  anthropologists, 
who  are  divided  into  the  two  schools  of  monogenists  and 
polygenists.  Those  who  do  not  admit  the  principle  of  evolution, 
must  look  at  species  as  separate  creations,  or  as  in  some  manner 
as  distinct  entities ;  and  they  must  decide  what  forms  of  man  they 
will  consider  as  species  by  the  analogy  of  the  method  commonly 
pursued  in  ranking  other  organic  beings  as  species.  But  it  is  a 
hopeless  endeavour  to  decide  this  point,  until  some  definition  of 
the  term  "species"  is  generally  accepted;  and  the  definition 
must  not  include  an  indeterminate  element  such  as  an  act  of 
creation.  We  might  as  well  attempt  without  any  definition  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  number  of  houses  should  be  called  a 
village,  town,  or  city.  We  have  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  never-ending  doubts  whether  many  closely-allied 
mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  plants,  which  represent  each 
other  respectively  in  North  America  and  Europe,  should  be 
ranked  as  species  or  geographical  races ;  and  the  like  holds  true 
of  the  productions  of  many  islands  situated  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  nearest  coutineni 

Those  naturalists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  admit  the  principle 
of  evolution,  and  this  is  now  admitted  by  the  majority  of  rising 
men,  will  feel  no  doubt  that  all  the  races  of  man  are  descended 
from  a  single  primitive  stock ;  whether  or  not  they  may  think 
fit  to  designate  the  races  as  distinct  species,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
pressing their  amount  of  difference.^^  With  our  domestic 
animals  the  question  whether  the  various  races  have  arisen  from 
one  or  more  species  is  somewhat  different.  Although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  all  the  races,  as  well  as  aU  the  natural  species 
within  the  same  genus,  have  sprung  from  the  same  primitive 
stock,  yet  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  discussion,  whether  all  the 
domestic  races  of  the  dog,  for  instance,  have  acquired  iheii 
present  amount  of  difference  since  some  one  species  was  first 
domesticated  by  man;  or  whether  they  owe  some  of  their 
characters  to  inheritance  from  distinct  species,  which  had 
already  been  differentiated  in  a  state  of  nature.  With  man  no 
such  question  can  arise,  for  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
domesticated  at  any  particular  period. 

During  an  early  stage  in  the  divergence  of  the  races  of  man 

«  'Origin  of  Species,'  5th  edlL  in  the  < Fortnightly  Review,'  1865 
p.  08.  p.  275. 

«»  See  Prof.  Huxley  to  this  eflFeot 
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&om  a  common  stock,  the  differences  between  the  races  aud 
their  number  must  haye  been  small;  consequently  as  iar  as 
their  distinguishing  characters  are  concerned,  they  then  had  less 
claim  to  rank  as  distinct  species  than  the  existing  sonsalled  raoea 
Neyertheless,  so  arbitrary  is  the  term  of  species,  that  such  early 
races  would  perhaps  have  been  ranked  by  some  naturalists  as 
distinct  species,  if  their  differences,  although  extremely  slight, 
bad  been  more  constant  than  they  are  at  present,  and  had  not 
graduated  into  each  other. 

It  is  however  possible,  though  far  from  probable,  that  the 
early  progenitors  of  man  might  formerly  hare  diverged  mnch  in 
character,  until  they  became  more  unlike  each  other  than  any 
now  existing  races;  but  that  subsequently,  as  suggested  by 
Yogt,"  they  converged  in  character.  When  man  selects  the  off- 
spring of  two  distinct  species  for  the  same  object,  he  sometimes 
induces  a  considerable  amount  of  convergence,  as  far  as  general 
appearance  is  concerned.  This  is  the  case,  as  shewn  by  Yon 
Nathusius,''  with  the  improved  breeds  of  the  pig,  which  are 
descended  from  two  distinct  species;  and  in  a  less  marked 
manner  with  the  improved  breeds  of  cattle.  A  great  anatomist, 
Gratiolet,  maintains  that  the  anthropomorphous  apes  do  not 
form  a  natural  sub-group;  but  that  the  orang  is  a  highly 
developed  gibbon  or  semnopithecus,  the  chimpanzee  a  highly 
developed  macacus,  and  the  gorilla  a  highly  developed  mandrill. 
If  this  conclusion,  which  rests  almost  exclusively  on  brain- 
characters,  be  admitted,  t^e  should  have  a  case  of  convergence 
at  least  in  external  characters,  for  the  anthropomorphous  apes 
are  certainly  more  like  each  other  in  many  points,  than  thoy  are 
to  other  apes.  All  analogical  resemblances,  as  of  a  whale  to  a 
fish,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  cases  of  convergence ;  but  this 
term  has  never  been  applied  to  superficial  and  adaptive  resem- 
blances. It  would,  however,  be  extremely  rash  to  attribute  to 
convergence  close  similarity  of  character  in  many  x)oint8  of 
structure  amongst  the  modified  descendants  of  widely  distinct 
beings.  The  form  of  a  crystal  is  determined  solely  by  the  mole- 
cular forces,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  dissimilar  substances 
should  sometimes  assume  the  same  form;  but  with  organic 
beings  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  form  of  each  depends  on 
an  infinity  of  complex  relations,  namely  on  variations,  due  to 
causes  far  too  intricate  to  be  followed,— on  the  nature  of  the 
variations  preserved,  these  depending  on  the  physicial  condi- 

**' Lectures  on  Man,' Eog.  trans-  scbichte,     &c.,     Schweineschadel,' 

bt.  1864,  p.  468.  1864,  s.  104.   With  respect  to  cattle, 

*>   *  Pie    Racen    des    Schweines,'  see  M.  de  Quatrefages,  *  (Jnit^  tic 

186U,  N.  46.     *Voistiidien   fiir  Ge-  TEsp^ce  Humaine,' 1861,  p.  119. 
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fcions^  and  still  more  on  the  surrounding  organisms  which  com* 
pete  with  each,— and  lastly,  on  inheritance  (in  itself  a  flnctnating 
element)  from  innumerable  progenitors,  all  of  which  haye  had 
their  forms  determined  through  equally  complex  relations.  It 
appears  incredible  that  the  modified  descendants  of  two  organ- 
isms, if  these  differed  from  each  other  in  a  marked  manner, 
should  eyer  afterwards  conyei^  so  closely  as  to  lead  to  a  near 
approach  to  identity  throughout  their  whole  organisation.  In 
the  case  of  the  convergent  races  of  pigs  aboye  referred  to,  eyi- 
denoe  of  their  descent  from  two  primitiye  stocks  is,  according  to 
Yon  Nathusius,  still  plainly  retained,  in  certain  bones  of  their 
■  skulls.  If  the  races  of  man  had  descended,  as  is  supposed  by 
some' naturalists,  from  two  or  more  species,  which  diffmd  from 
each  other  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  does  the  orang  from 
the  gorilla,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  marked  differences  in 
the  structure  of  certain  bones  would  still  be  discoyerable  in  man 
OS  he  now  exists. 

Although  the  existing  races  of  man  differ  in  many  respects,  as 
I  in  colour,  hair,  shape  of  skull,  proportions  of  the  body,  (&c.,  yet 
i  if  their  whole  structure  be  taken  into  consideration  they  are 
I  found  to  resemble  each  other  closely  in  a  multitude  of  points. 
I  Many  of  these  are  of  so  unimportant  or  of  so  singular  a  nature, 
I  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they  should  haye  been  inde- 
1  pendently  acquired  by  aboriginally  distinct  species  or  races. 
/  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  equal  or  greater  force  with 
respect  to  the  numerous  points  of  mental  similarity  between  the 
/  most  distinct  races  of  man.  The  American  aborigines,  Negroes 
and  Europeans  are  as  different  from  each  other  in  mind  as  any 
I  three  races  that  can  be  named;  yet  I  was  incessantly  struck, 
whilst  living  with  the  Fuegians  on  board  the  **  Beagle  "  with  the 
;  many  little  traits  of  character,  shewing  how  similar  their  minds 
I  were  to  ours ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  full-blooded  negro  with  whom 
,    I  happened  once  to  be  intimate. 

He  who  will  read  Mr.  Tylor's  and  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  interesting 
works'*  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  closb 
similarity  between  the  men  of  all  races  in  tastes,  dispositions  and 
habits.  This  is  shewn  by  the  pleasure  which  they  all  take  in 
dancing,  rude  music,  acting,  painting,  tattooing,  and  otherwise 
decorating  themselves ;  in  their  mutual  comprehension  of  gesture- 
language,  by  the  same  expression  in  their  features,  and  by  the 
same  inarticulate  cries,  when  excited  by  the  same  emotions. 
This  similarity,  or  rather  identity,  is  striking,  when  contrasted 

•*  lyior's  *  Early  History  of  Man-  'language,  see  p.  54.  Lubbock** 
kind,'  18S5 :  with  respect  to  gesture-     *  Prehistoric  Time!*/  2ncl  edrt.  1869. 
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with  the  different  expressioiis  and  criee  made  l>y  distinct  species 
of  monkeys.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  art  of  shooting 
with  hows  and  arrows  has  not  heen  handed  down  from  any 
common  progcmitor  of  mankind,  yet  as  Westropp  and  Nilsson 
have  remarked,*'^  the  stone  arrow-heads,  hronght  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  mannfactnred  at  the  most  remote 
periods,  are  almost  identical ;  and  this  fact  can  only  he  accounted 
for  hy  the  various  races  having  similar  inventive  or  mental 
powers.  The  same  ohservation  has  heen  made  hy  archsologists  ** 
with  respect  to  certain  widely-prevalent  ornaments,  such  as  zig- 
zags, Ac. ;  and  with  respect  to  various  simple  heliefis  and  cus- 
toms, such  as  the  hurying  of  the  dead  under  megalithic  struc^ 
tures.  I  remember  observing  in  South  America,"  that  there,  as 
in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  men  have  generally  chosen 
the  summits  of  lofty  hills,  to  throw  up  piles  of  stones,  either  as 
a  record  of  some  remarkable  event,  or  for  burying  their  dead. 

Now  when  naturalists  observe  a  close  agreement  in  numerous 
small  details  of  habits,  tastes,  and  dispositions  between  two  or 
more  domestic  races,  or  between  nearly-allied  natural  forms, 
they  use  this  &ct  as  an  argument  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
common  progenitor  who  was  thus  endowed ;  and  consequently 
that  all  should  be  classed  under  the  same  speciea  The  same 
argument  may  be  applied  with  much  force  to  the  races  of  man. 

As  it  is  improbable  that  the  numerous  and  unimi)ortant  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  several  races  of  man  in  bodily  struc- 
ture and  mental  faculties  (I  do  not  here  refer  to  similar  customs) 
should  all  have  been  independently  acquired,  they  must  have  been 
inherited  from  progenitors  who  had  these  same  characters.    We 
thus  gain  some  insight  into  the  early  state  of  man,  before  he  had 
spread  step  by  step  over  the  face  of  the  earth.    The  spreading  \ 
of  man  to  regions  widely  separated  by  the  sea,  no  doubt,  pre-    \ 
ceded  any  great  amount  of  divergence  of  character  in  the  several  l|  \ 
races;  for  otherwise  we  should  sometimes  meet  with  the  same  I  \ 
race  in  distinct  continents ;  and  this  is  never  the  case.    Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  after  comparing  the  arts  now  practised  by  savages  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  specifies  those  which  man  could  not  have 
known,  when  he  first  wandered  from  his  original  birth-place; 
fur  if  once  learnt  they  would  never  have  been  forgotten.^    He 

"  'On  Analogous  Forms  of  Im-  'Journal   of  Ethnological   Soo.'  as 

plements,' in  '  Memoirs  of  AnthropcH  given  in  'Scientific  Opinion,'  June 

log.  Soc,'  by  H.  M.  Westropp.    *  The  2nd,  1869,  p.  3. 
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fchufl  shews  that "  the  spear,  which  is  but  a  deyelopment  of  the 
*'  knife-point,  and  the  club,  which  is  but  a  long  hammer,  are  the 
"  <Hily  things  left."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  art  of  making 
fire  probably  had  been  abready  disooYeied,  for  it  is  common  to 
all  the  races  now  existing,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  caye- 
inhabitants  of  Enrope.  Perhaps  the  art  of  making  mde  canoes 
or  rafts  was  likewise  known;  but  as  man  existed  at  a  remote 
epoch,  when  the  land  in  many  places  stood  at  a  yeiy  different 
lerel  to  what  it  does  now,  he  would  have  been  able,  without  the 
aid  of  canoes,  to  haye  spread  widely.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  farther 
remarks  how  improbable  it  is  that  our  earliest  ancestors  could 
haye  "  counted  as  high  as  ten,  considering  that  so  many  races 
"now  in  existence  cannot  get  beyond  four."  Neyertheless,  at 
this  early  period,  the  intellectual  and  social  fiiculties  of  man 
could  hardly  have  been  inferior  in  any  extreme  degree  to  those 
possessed  at  present  by  the  lowest  sayages;  otharwise  primeyal 
man  could  not  haye  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  struggle 
for  life,  as  proyed  by  his  early  and  wide  diffdsion. 

From  the  fundamental  differences  between  certain  languagei^ 
some  philologists  haye  inferred  that  when  man  first  became 
widely  diffased,  he  was  not  a  speaking  animal ;  but  it  may  be 
suspected  that  languages,  far  lees  perfect  than  any  now  spoken, 
aided  by  gestures,  might  haye  been  used,  and  yet  haye  left  no 
traces  on  subsequent  and  more  highly-deyeloped  tongues.  With- 
out the  use  of  some  language,  howeyer  imperfect,  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  man's  intellect  could  haye  risen  to  the 
standard  implied  by  his  dominant  position  at  an  early  period. 

Whether  primeval  man,  when  he  possessed  but  few  arts,  and 
those  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  when  his  power  of  language  was 
extremely  imperfect,  would  have  deserved  to  be  called  man,  most 
depend  on  the  definition  which  we  employ.  In  a  series  of  forms 
graduating  insensibly  from  some  ape-like  creature  to  man  as  he 
now  exists,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  on  any  definite  point  when 
the  term  ^  man  "  ought  to  be  used  But  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
little  importance.  So  again,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  indifit^renoe 
whether  the  so-called  races  of  man  are  thus  designated,  or  are 
ranked  as  species  or  sub-species ;  but  the  latter  term  appears  the 
more  appropriate.  Finally,  we  may  conclude  that  when  the 
principle  of  eyolution  is  generally  accepted,  as  it  surely  will  be 
before  long,  the  dispute  between  Uie  monogenists  and  the  poly- 
genists  will  die  a  silent  and  unobserved  death. 

One  other  question  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice, 
namely,  whether,  as  is  scmetimes  assumed,  each  sub-spedes  or 
race  of  man  has  sprung  from  a  single  pair  of  piogenitora.    With 
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(Mir  domestio  animals  a  new  race  can  readily  be  formed  by  care- 
lolly  matching  the  Tarying  ofiDspring  from  a  single  pair,  or  eyen 
from  a  single  individual  possessing  some  new  character;  but 
most  of  onr  races  have  been  formed,  not  intentionally  from  a 
selected  pair,  but  unconsciously  by  the  preservation  of  many  in- 
dividuals which  have  varied,  however  slightly,  in  some  useful  qk 
desired  manner.  If  in  one  country  stronger  and  heavier  horses, 
and  in  another  country  lighter  and  fleeter  ones,  were  habitually 
preferred,  we  may  feel  sure  that  two  distinct  sub-breeds  would 
be  produced  in  the  course  of  time,  without  any  one  pair  having 
been  6^)arated  and  bred  from,  in  either  country.  Many  races 
have  been  thus  formed,  and  their  manner  of  formation  is  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  natural  species.  We  know,  also,  that  the 
horses  taken  to  the  Falkland  Islands  have,  during  successive 
generations,  become  smaller  and  weaker,  whilst  those  which  have 
run  wild  on  the  Pampas  have  acquired  larger  and  coarser  heads ; 
and  such  changes  are  manifestly  due,  not  to  any  one  pair,  but  to 
all  the  individuals  having  been  subjected  to  the  same  conditions, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  principle  of  reversion.  The  new  sub- 
breeds  in  such  cases  are  not  descended  &om  any  single  pair,  but 
from  many  individuals  which  have  varied  in  different  d^rees, 
but  in  the  same  general  manner ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
races  of  man  have  been  similarly  produced,  the  modifications 
being  either  the  direct  result  of  exposure  to  different  conditions, 
or  the  indirect  result  of  some  form  of  selection.  But  to  this 
latter  subject  we  shall  presently  return. 

On  the  Extinction  of  the  Baees  of  Man,-^The  partial  or  complete 
extinction  of  many  races  and  sub-races  of  man  is  historically 
known.  Humboldt  saw  in  South  America  a  parrot  which  was 
the  sole  living  creature  that  could  speak  a  word  of  the  language 
of  a  lost  tribe.  Andent  monuments  and  stone  implements 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  about  which  no  tradition  has  been 
preserved  by  the  present  inhabitants,  indicate  much  extinction. 
Some  small  and  broken  tribes,  remnants  of  former  races,  still 
BurvinB  in  isolated  and  generally  mountainous  districts.  In 
Europe  the  ancient  races  were  all,  according  to  Schaaffhausen,* 
**  lower  in  the  scale  than  the  rudest  living  savages ;"  they  must 
th^efore  have  diffared,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  existing 
race.  The  remains  described  by  Professor  Broca  from  Les  Eyzies, 
though  they  unfortunately  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  single 
tenily,  indicate  a  race  with  a  most  singular  combination  of  low 
or  idmious,  and  of  high  characteristics.    This  race  is  "  entirely 

»  TruttUtion  in  'Anthropological  fioview,*  Oct.  1868,  p.  431 
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**  different  firom  any  other,  ancient  or  modem,  that  we  haye  ever 
"heard  of.""^  It  differed,  therefore,  from  the  quaternary  race  of 
the  caverns  of  Belgium. 

Man  can  long  resist  conditions  which  appear  extremely  im- 
favourable  for  his  existence.*^  He  has  long  lived  in  the  extreme 
regions  of  the  North,  with  no  wood  for  his  canoes  or  implements, 
and  with  only  blubber  as  fuel,  and  melted  snow  as  drink.  In 
the  southern  extremity  of  America  the  Fuegians  survive  with- 
out the  protection  of  clothes,  or  of  any  building  worthy  to  be 
called  a  hovel.  In  South  Africa  the  aborigines  wander  over  arid 
plains,  where  dangerous  beasts  abound.  Man  can  withstand  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  Terai  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
the  pestilential  shores  of  tropical  Africa. 

Extinction  follows  chiefly  from  the  competition  of  tribe  with 
tribe,  and  race  with  race.  Various  checks  are  always  in  action, 
serving  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  each  savage  tribe,-Hsuch 
as  periodical  famines,  nomadic  habits  and  the  consequent  deaths 
of  infants,  prolonged  suckling,  wars,  accidents,  sickness,  licen- 
tiousness, the  stealing  of  women,  infanticide,  and  especially 
lessened  fertility.  If  any  one  of  these  checks  increases  in  power, 
even  slightly,  the  tribe  thus  affected  tends  to  decrease;  and 
when  of  two  adjoining  tribes  one  becomes  less  numerous  and  less 
powerful  than  the  other,  the  contest  is  soon  settled  by  war, 
slaughter,  cannibalism,  slavery,  and  absorption.  Even  when  a 
weaker  tribe  is  not  thus  abruptly  swept  away,  if  it  once  begins 
to  decrease,  it  generally  goes  on  decreasing  until  it  becomes 
extinct."* 

When  civilised  nations  come  into  contact  with  barbarians  the 
struggle  is  short,  except  where  a  deadly  climate  gives  its  aid  to 
the  native  race.  Of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  victory  of 
civilised  nations,  some  are  plain  and  simple,  others  complex  and 
obscure.  We  can  see  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  will 
be  fifttal  in  many  ways  to  savages,  for  they  cannot,  or  will  not, 
change  their  habits.  New  diseases  and  vices  have  in  some  cases 
proved  highly  destructive;  and  it  appears  that  a  new  disease 
often  causes  much  death,  until  those  who  are  most  susceptible 
to  its  destructive  influence  are  gradually  weeded  out ;"  and  so  it 
may  be  with  the  evil  effects  from  spirituous  liquors,  as  well  as 
wi^  the  unconquerably  strong  taste  for  them  shewn  by  so  many 

^  <  Transact.  Interaat.  Congress  terben  der  Natnrrolker,'  1868,  s.  82. 
ot  Prehistoric  Arch,'  1868,  pp.  172-         "  Geriand  (ibid.  a.  12)  giTM  facta 

175.      See  also  Br  oca  (translation^  in  support  of  this  statement. 
ia  'Anthropological   Renew,'  Oct.         **  See  remarks  to  this  effect  ia 

1868,  p.  410.  Sir  H.  Holland's  <  Medical  Notes  ud 

»  I>r.  Geriand  *  Ceoei  ias  Atu»-  Bcfleotiona,'  1339,  p.  390. 
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nyagea.  It  farther  appears,  mysterious  as  is  the  fact,  that 
the  first  meeting  of  distinct  and  separated  people  generates 
disease."  Mr.  Sproat,  who  in  Yanoouver  Island  closely  attended 
to  the  subject  of  extinction,  believed  that  changed  habits  of  life, 
consequent  on  the  advent  of  Europeans,'  induces  much  ill  health. 
He  lays,  also,  great  stress  on  the  apparently  trifling  cause  that 
the  natives  become  "  bewildered  and  dull  by  the  new  life  around 
*  them;  they  lose  the  motives  for  exertion,  and  get  no  new  ones 
*in  their  place."" 

The  grade  of  their  civib'sation  seems  to  be  a  most  important 
clement  in  the  success  of  competing  nations.  A  few  centuries 
ago  Europe  feared  the  inroads  of  Eastern  barbarians ;  now  any 
such  fear  would  be  ridiculous.  It  is  a  more  curious  fact,  as 
Mr.  Bagehot  has  remarked,  that  savages  did  not  formerly  waste 
away  before  the  classical  nations,  as  they  now  do  before  modem 
civilised  nations;  had  they  done  so,  the  old  moralists  would 
have  mused  over  the  event;  but  there  ^&  no  lament  in  any  writer 
of  that  period  over  the  perishing  barbarians.^  The  most  ix>- 
tent  of  all  the  causes  of  extinction,  appears  in  many  cases  to  be 
lessened  fertility  anj  ill-health,  especially  amongst  the  children, 
arising  from  changed  conditions  of  life,  notwithstanding  that  the 
new  conditions  may  not  be  injurious  in  themselves.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  for  having  called  my  attention  to 
this  subject^  and  for  having  given  me  information  respecting  it 
I  have  collected  the  following  cases. 

When  Tasmania  was  first  colonised  the  natives  were  roughly 
estimated  by  some  at  7000  and  by  others  at  20,000.  Their 
number  was  soon  greatly  reduced,  chiefly  by  fighting  with  the 
English  and  with  each  other.  After  the  famous  hunt  by  all  the 
colonists,  when  the  remaining  natives  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  government,  they  consisted  only  of  120  individuals,^^ 
who  were  in  1832  transported  to  Flinders  Island.  This  island, 
situated  between  Tasmania  and  Australia,  is  forty  miles  long, 
and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  broad:  it  seems  healthy, 
and  the  natives  were  well  treated.  Nevertheless,  they  sufiiered 
greatly  in  health.  In  1834  they  consisted  (Bonwick,  p.  250)  of 
forty-seven  adult  males,  forty-eight  adult  females,  and  sixteen 
children, or  in  all  of  III  soula  In  1835  only  one  hundred  were  left. 

M  I  hare  collected  (<  Joarnal  of  Savage  Life,'  1868,  p.  284. 

Basearches, Voyage ofthe** Beagle,"'  *•  Bagehot,   <  Physics  and   Poli* 

pb  435)  a  good  many  cases  bearing  tics/   *  Fortnightly   Review,'  April 

em  thia  subject:   see  also  Qerlaad,  1,1868,  p.  455. 

Ibid.  8.  8.    Poeppig  speaks  of  the  "  All  the  statements  here  giv«n 

^  breath  of  civilisation  as  poisonous  are  taken  from   *  The  last  of  the 

"*  to  savages."  Tasmanians,'  by  J.  Bonwick,  1870. 

**  Sjiroat,  *  Scenes  and  Stvdies  ot 
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kR  they  continued  rapidly  to  decrease,  and  as  they  themseWes 
thought  that  they  should  not  perish  so  quickly  elsewhere,  they  were 
removed  in  1847  to  Oyster  Cove  in  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania. 
They  then  consisted  (Dec.  20th,  1847)  of  fourteen  men,  twenty- 
two  women  and  ten  ch  ildren.**  But  the  change  of  site  did  no  good. 
Disease  and  death  still  pursued  them,  and  in  1864  one  man  (who 
died  in  1869),  and  three  elderly  women  alone  survived.  The 
infertility  of  the  women  is  even  a  more  remarkable  &ct  than 
the  liability  of  all  to  ill-health  and  death.  At  the  time  when 
only  nine  women  were  left  at  Oyster  Cove,  they  told  Mr.  Bonwick 
(p.  386),  that  only  two  had  ever  borne  children :  and  these  two 
had  together  produced  only  three  children ! 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  state  of  things. 
Dr.  Story  remarks  that  death  followed  the  attempts  to  civilise 
the  natives.  '*  If  left  to  themselves  to  roam  as  they  were  wont 
"  and  undisturbed,  they  would  have  reared  more  children,  and 
''there  would  have  been  less  mortality."  Another  careful 
observer  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Davis,  remarks,  "  The  births  have 
**  been  few  and  the  deaths  numerous.  This  may  have  been  in  a 
"  great  measure  owing  to  their  change  of  living  and  food ;  but 
"  more  so  to  their  banishment  firom  the  mainland  of  Van  Diemen's 
"Land,  and  consequent  depression  of  spirits"  (Bonwick,  pp. 
888,  390). 

Similar  &cts  have  been  observed  in  two  widely  different 
parts  of  Australia.  The  celebrated  explorer,  Mr.  Gregory,  told 
Mr.  Bonwick,  that  in  Queensland  "the  want  of  reproduction 
"was  being  already  felt  with  the  blacks,  even  in  the  mast 
"recently  settled  parts,  and  that  decay  would  set  in."  Of 
thirteen  aborigines  from  Shark's  Bay  who  visited  Murchison 
River,  twelve  died  of  consumption  within  three  months.** 

The  decrease  of  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Mr.  Fenton,  in  an  admirable  Eeport,  fix)m  which 
all  the  following  statements,  with  one  exception,  are  taken.^ 
The  decrease  in  number  since  1830  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
including  the  natives  themselves,  and  is  still  steadily  progress- 
ing. Although  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impossible  to  take  an 
actual  census  of  the  natives,  their  numbers  were  carefully 
estimated  by  residents  in  many  districts.  The  result  seems 
trustworthy,  and  shows,  that  during  the  fourteen  years,  previous 

*•  This  is  the  statement  of  the  1870,  p.  90 ;  and  the  <  Last  of  the 

Ocrernor  of  Tasmania,  Sir  W.  Deni-  Taamaniana,'  1870,  p.  386. 

son,  *  Varieties  of  Yice-Regal  Life,'  **  ^Obeerrationsonthe  Abori^^iia] 

1870,  Tol.  1.  p.  67.  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,'  pub* 

**  For  tnese  cases,  see  Bonwick's  iLshed  by  \he  GoTernment,  1859, 
<  Daily    Life    of   the    Tasmnnians,' 
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to  1858,  the  decrease  was  19.42  per  cent  Some  of  the  tribes, 
thus  carefoUy  examined,  lived  above  a  hundred  miles  apart, 
some  on  the  coast,  some  inland ;  and  their  means  of  snbsistflEnoe 
and  habits  differed  to  a  certain  extent  (p.  28).  The  total 
mmibw  in  1858  was  believed  to  be  53,700,  and  in  1872,  after  a 
second  interval  of  fonrteon  years,  another  census  was  taken, 
and  the  number  is  giv^i  as  only  36,859,  shewing  a  decrease  of 
82-29  per  oenil^  Mr.  Fenton,  after  shewing  in  detail  the  in- 
snfficiency  of  the  varions  causes,  usually  assigned  in  explana- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  decrease,  such  as  new  diseases,  the 
profligacy  of  the  women,  drunkenness,  wars,  &c.,  concludes  <mi 
weighty  grounds  that  it  depends  chiefly  on  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  women,  and  on.  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  young 
children  (pp.  31,  34).  In  proof  of  this  he  shews  (p.  33)  that  in 
1844  there  was  one  non-adult  for  every  2*57  adults ;  whereas  in 
1858  there  was  only  one  nouradult  for  every  3*27  adults.  The 
mortality  of  the  adults  is  also  great.  He  adduces  as  a  further 
cause  of  the  decrease  the  inequality  of  the  sexes ;  for  fewer  females 
are  bom  than  males.  To  this  latter  point,  depending  perhaps 
on  a  widely  distinct  cause,  I  shall  return  in  a  fature  chapter. 
Mr.  Fenton  contrasts  with  astonishment  the  decrease  in  New 
Zealand  with  the  increase  in  Ireland;  countries  not  very  dis- 
similar in  climate,  and  where  the  inhabitants  now  follow  nearly 
similar  habits.  The  Maories  themselves  (p.  35)  *'  attribute  their 
"decadence,  in  some  measure,  to  the  introduction  of  new  food 
'*  and  clothing,  and  the  attendant  change  of  habits;"  and  it  will 
be  seen,  when  we  consider  the  influence  of  changed  conditions 
on  fertility,  that  they  are  probably  right.  The  diminution  began 
between  the  years  1830  and  1840 ;  and  Mr.  Fenton  shews  (p.  40) 
that  about  1830,  the  art  of  manufacturing  putrid  com  (maize), 
by  long  steeping  in  water,  was  discovered  and  largely  practised ; 
and  this  proves  that  a  change  of  habits  was  beginning  amongst 
the  natives,  even  when  New  Zealand  was  only  thinly  inhabited 
by  Europeana  When  I  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1835, 
the  dress  and  food  of  the  inhabitants  had  ahready  been  much 
modified:  they  raised  potatoes,  maize,  and  other  agricultural 
produce,  and  exchanged  them  for  Knglish  manu&ctured  goods 
and  tobacco. 

It  is  evident  from  many  statements  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Fatteson,^'  that  the  Melanesians  of  the  New  Hebrides  and 
neighbouring  archipelagoes,  suffered  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
in  health,  and   perished  in  large  numbers,  when  they  were 

"  J  Kew  Zealand,' by  Alex.  Ken-  C.  M.  Tounge,  1874;  fe«  mon 
•edrri873,  p.  47.  especially  vol.  i.  p.  530. 

^  ^USt  of  J.  G.   Pattesoo,'  by 
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remoTod  to  New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island,  and  other  salabrioiii 
places,  in  order  to  be  educated  as  missionaries. 

The  decrease  of  the  natiye  population  of  the  Sandwich  LslandB 
is  as  notorious  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  It  has  been  roughly 
estunated  by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  that  when  Ox^ 
disooTcred  the  Islands  in  1779,  the  population  amounted  to 
about  800,000.  According  to  a  loose  census  in  1823,  the 
numbers  then  were  142,050.  In  1832,  and  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  an  accurate  census  was  officially  taken,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  only  the  following  returns : 


Aunnal  rate  of  dccrenK 

Native  Pqpuultioii. 

per   cent^  assuming   it 

to  have  been  unifonn  be- 

TSAK. 

(Kxcept    during    1832 

tween  the  suocesaiTe  cen- 

and   1S36,  when  the 

Buses ;  these  censuses  tak- 

few foreigners  in  the 

ing    taken  at  irragular 

islands  were  iaduded). 

intervaLk 

1832 

130,313. 

IO8.579I 
71.019| 
67,084|    . 
58,765j 
51.531^ 

4-46 

1836 

2-47 

1853 

0-81 

1860 

2-18 

1866 

2-17 

1872 

We  here  see  that  in  the  interval  of  forty  years,  between  1832  and 
1872,  the  population  has  decreased  no  less  than  sixty-eight  per 
cent  1  This  has  been  attributed  by  most  writers  to  the  profligacy 
of  the  women,  to  former  bloody  wars,  and  to  the  severe  labour 
imposed  on  conquered  tribes  and  to  newly  introduced  diseases, 
which  have  been  on  several  occasions  extremely  destructive.  No 
doubt  these  and  other  such  causes  have  been  highly  efficient, 
and  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  rate  of  decrease  between 
the  years  1832  and  1836 ;  but  the  most  potent  of  all  the  causes 
seems  to  be  lessened  fertility.  According  to  Dr.  Ruschenberger 
of  the  n.S.  Navy,  who  visited  these  islands  between  1835  and 
1887,  in  one  district  of  Hawaii,  only  twenty-five  men  out  of  1134, 
and  in  another  district  only  ten  out  of  637,  had  a  fiunily  with  as 
many  as  three  children.  Of  eighty  married  women,  only  thirty- 
nine  had  ever  borne  children ;  and  "  the  official  report  gives  an 
"average  of  half  a  child  to  each  married  couple  in  the  whole 
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"  island."  This  is  almost  exactly  the  same  averAge  as  with  the 
Tiismanians  at  Oyster  Gove.  Jarves,  who  published  his  Histoiy 
in  1843,  says  that "  families  who  have  three  children  are  freed  from 
''  all  taxes ;  those  having  more,  are  rewarded  by  gifts  of  land  and 
"other  encoaragements."  This  unparalleled  enactment  by  the 
government  well  shews  how  infertile  the  race  had  become.  The 
Bey.  A.  Bishop  stated  in  the  Hawaiian  *  Spectator '  in  1839,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  children  die  at  early  ages,  and  Bishop 
Staley  informs  me  that  this  is  still  the  case,  jnst  as  in  New 
Zealand.  This  has  been  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  children 
by  the  women,  bat  it  is  probably  in  large  part  due  to  innate  weak- 
ness  of  constitution  in  the  children,  in  relation  to  the  lessened 
fertility  of  their  parents.  There  is,  moreover,  a  farther  resem- 
blance to  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
large  excess  of  male  over  female  births :  the  census  of  1872 
gives  31,650  males  to  25,247  females  of  aU  ages,  that  is  125*36 
males  for  every  100  females;  whereas  in  all  civilised  countries 
the  females  exceed  the  males.  No  doubt  the  profligacy  of  the 
women  may  in  part  account  for  their  small  fertility ;  but  thoir 
changed  habits  of  life  is  a  much  more  probable  cause,  and  which 
will  at  the  same  time  account  for  the  increased  mortality, 
especially  of  the  children.  The  islands  were  visited  by  Cook  in 
1779,  by  Vancouver  in  1794,  and  often  subsequently  by  whalers. 
In  1819  missionaries  arrived,  and  found  that  idolatry  had  been 
already  abolished,  and  other  changes  effected  by  the  king.  After 
this  period  there  was  a  rapid  change  in  almost  all  the  habits  of 
life  of  the  natives,  and  they  soon  became  **  the  most  civilised  of 
"  the  Padfio  Islanders.''  One  of  my  informants,  Mr.  Coan,  who 
was  bom  on  the  islands,  remarks  that  the  natives  have  undergone 
a  greater  change  in  their  habits  of  life  in  the  course  of  fifty  years 
than  Englishman  during  a  thousand  years.  From  information 
received  from  Bishop  Staley,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
poorer  classes  have  ever  much  changed  their  diet,  although 
many  new  kinds  of  fruit  have  been  introduced,  and  the  sugai>- 
cane  is  in  tmiversal  use.  Owing,  however,  to  tiieir  passion  for 
imitating  Europeans,  they  altered  their  manner  of  dressing  at 
an  early  period,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  became  very 
general.  Although  these  changes  appear  inconsiderable,  I  can 
well  believe,  from  what  is  known  with  respect  to  animals,  that 
they  might  suffice  to  lessen  the  fertility  of  the  natives.^* 

^  The  foregoing  statementu  are  Islands/   1851,  p.  277.     Ruscheii' 

taken   chieflj  from    the  following  berger  is  quoted  by  Bon  wick,  *lArt 

works:    'Jarres'  History    of   the  of  the  Tasmanians,'  1870,  p.  378. 

Hawaiian  Islands,'  1843,  p.  400-407.  Bishop  is  quoted  by  Sir  £.  Belcher, 

Cbeever,    <  Life    in    the    Sandwich  '  Voyage  Round  the  World,'  1843, 
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Lastly,  Mr.  Macnamara  states^  thai  the  low  and  degraded 
inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Unlf  of  Bengal,  are  ''eminently  susoeptible  to  any  change  of 
^  climate :  in  fact,  take  them  away  from  their  island  homes,  and 
'*  they  are  almost  certain  to  die,  and  that  independently  of  diet 
**  or  extraneous  inflnences."  He  farther  states  that  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  Valley  of  Nep&l,  which  is  extremely  hoi  in  summery 
and  also  the  various  hill-tribes  of  India,  snffer  from  dysentery 
and  fever  when  on  the  plains;  and  they  die  if  they  attempt  to 
pass  the  whole  year  there. 

We  thus  see  that  many  of  the  wilder  races  of  man  are  apt  to 
mi£fer  much  in  health  when  subjected  to  changed  conditions 
or  habits  of  life,  and  not  exdusiyely  from  being  transported  to 
a  new  climate.  Mere  alterations  in  habits>  which  do  not  appear 
injurious  in  themselves,  seem  to  have  this  same  effect ;  umI  in 
several  cases  the  children  are  particularly  liaUe  to  suffer.  It 
has  often  been  said,  as  Mr.  Macnamara  remarks,  that  man  can 
resist  with  impunity  the  greatest  diversities  of  climate  and  other 
changes;  but  this  is  true  only  of  the  civilised  races.  Man  in 
his  wild  condition  seems  to  be  in  this  respect  almost  as  sus- 
ceptible as  his  nearest  allies,  the  anthropoid  apes,  which  have 
never  yet  survived  long,  when  removed  frcHU  their  native 
country. 

Lessened  fertility  from  changed  conditions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tasmanians,  Maories,  Sandwich  Islanders,  and  apparently  the 
Australians,  is  still  more  interesting  than  their  liability  to 
ill-health  and  death;  for  even  a  slight  degree  of  infertility, 
combined  with  those  other  causes  which  tend  to  cheek  the 
increase  of  every  population,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to 
extinction.'  The  diminution  of  fertility  may  be  explained  in 
some  cases  by  the  profligacy  of  the  women  (as  untQ  lately  with 
the  Tahitians),  but  Mr.  Fenton  has  shewn  that  this  explanation 
by  no  means  suffices  with  the  New  Zealandera,  nor  does  it  with 
the  Tasmanians. 

In  the  paper  above  quoted,  Mr.  Macnamara  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  districts  subject  to  malazja  are 
apt  to  be  sterile;  but  this  cannot  apply  in  several  of  the  above 
cases.  Some  writers  have  suggested  that  the  aborigines  ol 
islands  have  suffered  in  fertility  and  health  from  long  continued 


vol.  i.,  p.  272.    I  owe  the  census  of     of  the  above-named  works.    I  haw 
the  several  years  to  the  kindness  of     omitted  the  «caaos  for  1850,  as  I 


Mr.  Conn,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Yon-  have  seen  two  widely  different  i 

mans  of  New  York ;  and  in  most  bers  given. 

cases  1  have  compared  the  Youmans  ^  *The  Indian  Medioal  Cbstttc^ 

fiaures  with  those  giren  in  several  Nov.  1,  1871,  p.  240. 
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tnteMxreeding ;  but  in  the  above  cases  infertility  has  coincided 
too  dosely  with  the  amval  of  Europeans  for  ns  to  admit  thii 
explanation.  Nor  hare  we  at  present  any  reason  to  believe 
that  man  is  highly  sensitive  to  the  evil  e£feots  of  inter-bieeding« 
especially  in  areas  so  large  as  New  Zealand,  and  the  Sandwich 
archipelago  with  its  diversified  stations.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is 
known  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island  are  nearly 
all  cousins  or  near  relations,  as  are  the  Todas  in  India,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland;  and 
yet  they  seem  not  to  have  suffered  in  fertility.^ 

A  much  more  probable  view  is  suggested  by  the  analc^  of 
the  lower  animals.  The  reproductive  system  can  be  shewn  to  be 
susceptible  to  an  eztnu»dinary  d^ree  (though  why  we  know 
not)  to  changed  conditions  of  life ;  and  this  susceptibility  leads 
both  to  beneficial  and  to  evil  results.  A  large  collection  of  facts 
on  this  subject  is  given  in  chap,  xviii.  of  vol.  ii.  of  my  '  Variation 
of  ATiintitla  and  Plants  under  Domestication/ 1  can  here  give  only 
the  briefest  abstract;  and  every  one  interested  in  the  subject 
may  consult  the  above  work.  Very  slight  changes  increase  the 
health,  vigour  and  fertility  of  most  or  all  organic  beings, 
whilst  other  changes  are  known  to  render  a  large  number  of 
animals  sterile.  One  of  the  most  familiar  cases,  is  that  of  tamed 
elephants  not  breeding  in  India;  though  they  often  breed  in 
Ava,  where  the  females  are  allowed  to  roam  about  the  forests  to 
some  extent,  and  are  thus  placed  under  more  natural  conditions. 
The  case  of  various  American  monkeys,  both  sexes  of  which 
have  been  kept  for  many  years  together  in  their  own  countries, 
and  yet  have  very  rarely  or  never  bred,  is  a  more  apposite  in- 
stance, because  of  their  relationship  to  man.  It  is  remarkable 
how  slight  a  change  in  the  conditions  often  induces  sterility  in  a 
wild  animal  when  captured ;  and  this  is  the  more  strange  as  all 
our  domesticated  animals  have  become  more  fertile  than  they 
were  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  some  of  them  can  resist  the 
most  unnatural  conditions  with  undiminished  fertility.^*  Certain 
groups  of  animals  are  much  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
affected  by  captivity ;  and  generally  all  the  species  of  the  same 
group  are  affected  in  the  same  manner.  But  sometimes  a  single 
species  in  a  group  is  rendered  sterile,  whilst  the  others  are  not 
so ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  species  may  retain  its  fertility 

**  On  the  cloae  relationship  of  the  Scotland,  Dr.  Mitchell,  *  Edinburgh 

Norfolk  blunders,  see  Sir  W.  Deni-  Medical  Journal,'  March   to  June, 

•oi^  «Valcties  of  Vice-Begal  Life,'  1865. 

▼oL  i  1870,  p.  410.    For  the  Todas,  ^  For  the  evidence  on  this  head, 

•M  Col.  Marshall's  work,  1873,  p.  see  'Variation    of    AnlmaU'  Im^, 

110.     For  the  Western  Islands  of  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 
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whilst  most  cf  the  others  fail  to  breed.  The  males  and  femalos 
of  some  species  when  confined,  or  when  allowed  to  live  almost, 
but  not  quite  free,  in  their  native  country,  never  unite;  others 
thus  circumstanced  frequently  unite  but  never  produce  offspring ; 
others  again  produce  some  offspring,  but  fewer  than  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  and  as  bearing  on  the  above  cases  of  man,  it  is 
important  to  remark  that  the  young  are  apt  to  be  weak  and 
sickly,  or  malformed,  and  to  perish  at  an  early  age. 

Seeing  how  general  is  this  law  of  the  susceptibility  of  the 
reproductive  system  to  changed  conditions  of  life,  and  that  it 
holds  good  with  our  nearest  allies,  the  Quadrumana,  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  it  applies  to  man  in  his  primeval  state.  Henco 
if  savages  of  any  race  are  induced  suddenly  to  change  their 
habits  of  life,  they  become  more  or  less  sterile,  and  their  young 
offspring  suffer  in  health,  in  the  same  manner  and  &om  the  same 
cause,  as  do  the  elephant  and  hunting-leopard  in  India,  many 
monkeys  in  America,  and  a  host  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  onlremoval 
from  their  natural  conditions. 

We  can  see  why  it  is  that  aborigines,  who  have  long  inha- 
bited islands,  and  who  must  have  been  long  exposed  to  nearly 
uniform  conditions,  should  be  specially  affected  by  any  change 
in  their  habits,  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Civilised  races  can 
certainly  resist  changes  of  all  kinds  far  better  than  savages; 
aud  in  this  respect  they  resemble  domesticated  animals,  for 
though  the  latter  sometimes  suffer  in  health  (for  instance 
European  dogs  in  India),  yet  they  are  rarely  rendered  sterile, 
though  a  few  such  iustances  have  been  recorded.^^  The 
immunity  of  civilised  races  and  domesticated  ajiiwuila  is 
probably  due  to  their  having  been  subjected  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  therefore  having  grown  somewhat  more  accustoi(ied,  to 
diversified  or  varying  conditions,  than  the  majority  of  wild 
animals;  and  to  their  having  formerly  immigrated  or  been 
carried  from  country  to  country,  and  to  different  families  or 
sub-races  having  inter-crossed.  It  appears  that  a  cross  with 
civilised  races  at  once  gives  to  an  aboriginal  race  an  immunity 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  changed  conditions.  Thus  the 
crossed  ofi&pring  from  the  Tahitians  and  English,  when  settled 
in  Pitcaim  Island,  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  island  was  soon 
overstocked ;  and  in  June  1856  they  were  removed  to  Norfolk 
Island.  They  then  consisted  of  60  married  persons  and  134 
children,  making  a  total  of  194.  Here  they  likewise  in* 
oreased  so  rapidly,  that  although  sixteen  of  them  returned  to  Pit- 
caini  Island  in  1859,  they  numbered  in  January  1868,  300 souls; 

«'  <  Vaj-Ut  on  of  Animals,'  &c.,  toL  ii.,  p  16. 
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the  malCB  and  females  being  in  exactly  equal  niunbers.  What  a 
eontrast  does  this  case  present  -with  that  of  the  Tasmanians; 
the  Norfolk  Islanders  increased  in  only  twelve  and  a  half  years 
from  194  to  800;  whereas  the  Tasmanians  decreased  daring 
fifkoen  years  from  120  to  46,  of  which  latter  number  only  ten 
were  children.** 

80  again  in  the  interval  between  the  census  of  1866  and  1872 
the  natives  of  full  blood  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  decreased  by 
8081,  whilst  the  half-castes,  who  are  believed  to  be  healthier,  in- 
creased by  847 ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  latter  number 
includes  the  offepring  from  the  half-castes^  or  only  the  half-castes 
of  the  first  generation. 

The  cases  which  I  have  here  given  all  relate  to  aborigines, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  new  conditions  as  the  result  of  the 
immigration  of  civilised  men.  But  sterility  and  ill-health  would 
probably  follow,  if  savages  were  compelled  by  any  cause,  such 
as  the  inroad  of  a  conquering  tribe,  to  desert  their  homes  and 
to  change  their  habits.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
the  chief  check  to  wHd  animals  becoming  domesticated,  which 
implies  the  power  of  their  breeding  freely  when  first  captured, 
and  one  chief  check  to  wild  men,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  civilisation,  surviving  to  form  a  civilised  race,  is  the  same, 
namely,  sterility  from  changed  conditions  of  life. 

Finally,  although  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate  eztinctiou 
of  the  races  of  man  is  a  highly  complex  problem,  depending  on 
many  causes  which  differ  in  different  places  and  at  different 
times ;  it  is  the  same  problem  as  that  presented  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  higher  animals— of  the  fossil  horse,  for  in- 
stance, which  disappeared  from  South  America,  soon  afterwards 
to  be  replaced,  within  the  same  districts,  by  countless  troops 
of  the  Spanish  horse.  The  New  Zealander  seems  conscious  of 
this  parallelism,  for  he  compares  his  future  fate  with  that  of 
the  native  rat  now  almost  exterminated  by  the  European  rat. 
Though  the  difficulty  is  great  to  our  imagination,  and  really 
great,  if  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  precise  causes  and  their 
manner  of  action,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  to  our  reason,  as  long  as 
we  keep  steadily  in  mind  that  the  increase  of  each  species  and 
each  race  is  constantly  checked  in  various  ways ;  so  that  if  any 
new  check,  even  a  slight  one,  be  superadded,  the  race  will  surely 
decrease  in  number;  and  decreasing  numbers  wiU  sooner  or 

«•  These  details  are  taken  from  May  29th,   1863.     The    followiog 

The  MatiDeen  of  the  "  Bounty,"  *  statement*  ahoiit  the  Sandwich  Is* 

oy  Lady  Belcher,  1870;  and  from  landers    are    from    the  *HonoliUq 

Pitcairn    Wand,'    ordered    to    be  Gazette,' and  from  Mr.  Coan. 

priated  by  the  House  of  Commoas, 
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later  lead  toeztdnot'on;  the  end*  in  moat  oases,  being  promptly 
determinod  by  the  innwds  of  conquering  tribos. 

On  ih€  Formation  of  the  Racez  of  Man, — In  some  oases  the 
crossing  of  distinct  races  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  race. 
The  singular  foot  that  Europeans  and  Hindoos,  who  belong  to 
the  same  Aryan  stock,  and  speak  a  langoage  fundamsntaUy  the 
same,  differ  widely  in  appearance,  whilst  Europeans  differ  but 
little  from  Jews,  who  belong  to  the  Semitic  stock,  and  speak 
quite  another  language,  has  been  accounted  for  by  Broca,^ 
through  certain  Aryan  branches  haTing  been  largely  crossed 
by  indigenous  tribes  during  their  wide  diffusion.  When  two 
races  in  close  contact  cross,  the  first  result  is  a  heterogeneous 
mixture :  thus  Mr.  Hunter,  in  describing  the  Santali  or  hill-tribes 
of  India,  says  that  hundreds  of  imperceptible  gradations  may  be 
traced  "  from  the  black,  squat  tribes  of  the  mountains  to  the  tall 
**  olive-coloured  Brahman,  with  his  intellectual  brow,  c^m  eyes, 
"and  high  but  narrow  head;"  so  that  it  is  necessary  in  courts 
of  justice  to  ask  the  witnesses  whether  they  are  Santalis  or 
Hindoos.^  Whether  a  heterogeneous  people,  such  as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  formed  by  the  crossing 
of  two  distinct  races,  with  few  or  no  pure  members  left,  would 
ever  become  homogeneous,  is  not  known  £rom  direct  evidence. 
But  as  with  our  domesticated  animals,  a  crosa-breed  can  certainly 
be  fixed  and  made  uniform  by  careful  selection^^  in  the  course  of 
a  few  generations,  we  may  infer  that  the  free  intercrossing  of  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  during  a  long  descent  would  supply  the 
place  of  selecUou,  and  overcome  any  tendency  to  reversion ;  so 
tliat  the  crossed  race  would  ultimately  become  homogeneous, 
though  it  might  not  partake  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  parent-races. 

Of  all  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man,  the  colour  of 
the  skin  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  one  of  the  best  marked.  It 
was  formerly  thought  that  differences  of  this  kind  could  be 
accounted  for  by  long  exposure  to  different  climates;  but 
Pallas  first  shewed  that  this  is  not  tenable,  and  he  has  since  been 
followed  by  almost  all  anthropologists.*'  This  view  has  been 
rejected  chiefly  because  the  distribution  of  the  variously 
coloured  races,  most  of  whom  must  have  long  inhabited  their 

*•  <0n    Anthropology/    transla-  ««  Pallas,  •Act.  Acad.  St.  PsUn- 

tioD    *  Anthropolog.    Review/   Jan.  burg/  1780,  part  ii.  p.  69.     He  was 

18B8,  p.  38.  followed  by  Rudolphi,  in  hts  '  ficy- 

^  *  The  Annals  cf  Rural  Bengal/  tnige    sur    Anthropologie,'    1812. 

18()8,  p.  134.  An  excellent  snmmary  of  the  evi- 

*^  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  dence    is    given    bf  Oodron,    *  Us 

PhnU  under  Domestication,  toL  ii.  rEsptee,'  1859,  voL  ii.  p.  24tf,  Jbc. 
p.  9a. 
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pf€0eiit  homes,  does  not  coinoide  with  correspondiBg  differenoes 
of  climate.  Some  little  weight  may  be  given  to  such  cases  as 
that  (^  the  Dutch  fomilies,  who,  as  we  hear  on  excellent  autho- 
rity,^ have  not  undergone  the  least  change  of  colour  after 
residing  for  three  centuries  in  South  Afirica.  An  argument  on 
the  same  side  may  likewise  be  drawn  from  the  uniform  appear- 
ance  in  various  jiarts  of  the  world  of  gipsies  and  Jews,  though 
the  uniformity  of  the  latter  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.'* 
A  very  damp  or  a  very  dry  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  be 
more  influential  in  modifying  the  colour  of  the  skin  than  mere 
heat;  but  as  D'Orfolgnyin  South  America,  and  Livingstone  in 
Africa,  arrived  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions  with  respect 
to  dampness  and  dryness,  any  conclusion  on  this  head  must  be 
considered  as  v^ry  doubtful.** 

Various  facts,  which  I  have  given  elsewhere,  prove  that  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  sometimes  correlated  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner  with  a  complete  immunity  firom  the  action  of  certain 
vegetable  poisons,  and  from  the  attacks  of  certain  parasites. 
Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  that  negroes  and  other  dark  races 
might  have  acquired  their  dork  tints  by  the  darker  individuals 
escaping  from  the  deadly  influence  of  the  miasma  of  their 
native  countries,  during  a  long  series  of  generations. 

I  afterwards  found  that  this  same  idea  had  long  ago  occurred 
to  Dr.  Wells.^  It  has  long  been  known  that  negroes,  and  even 
mulattoes,  are  almost  completely  exempt  from  the  yellow-fever, 
80  destructive  in  tropical  America."  They  likewise  escape  to  a 
large  extent  the  fiital  intermittent  fevers,  that  prevail  along  at 
least  2600  miles  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  which  annually 
cause  one-fifth  of  the  white  settlers  to  die,  and  another  fifth  to 
return  home  invalided.'^'  This  immunity  in  the  negro  seems  to 
be  partly  inherent,  depending  on  some  unknown  peculiarity  of 
eonstitution,  and  partly  the  result  of  acclimatisation.  Pouohet^ 

^  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  fw  quoted  the  Historical  Sketch  (p.  xvi.)  to  my 

by  Knox,  *  Races  of  Man'  1850,  p.  *  Origin  of  Species.'    Various  cases 

473.  of  colour  con'elated  with  constitu- 

M  See  De  Qnatrefages   on    this  tional  peculiarities  are  giyen  in  my 

head,  'Revue    des    Cours    ScientS-  *  Variation  of  Animals  under  D(h 

fiques,'  Oct.  17, 1868,  p.  781.  mestication,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  227,  335. 

*•  Livin^tone's  'Travels  and  Re-         »'  See,    for   instance,   Nott    and 

searches  in  S.  Africa,'  1857,  pp.  Gliddon,  <  Types  of  Mankind,' p.  68. 
838,  829.     D'Orhifrny,  as  quoted  by         **  Malor  Tullooh,  in  a  paper  read 

9odroD,  '  De  Tfisp^ce,'  vol.  ii.  p.  before  the  Statbtical  Society,  April 

266.  20th,  1840,  and  given  in  the  <  Athe. 

**  See  a  paper  read  before  the  nseum,'  1840,  p.  353. 
Royal  Soc.  in  1813,  and  published         ^  «The  Plurality  of  the  Humai 

E  bis  Essays  in  1S18.    I  haTe  given  Race '  (translat.),  1864,  p.  60. 
la  mwmaA  of  Dr.  Wells'  views  la 
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states  that  the  negro  regiments  recruited  near  the  Soudan,  and 
borrowed  from  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  for  the  Mexican  war, 
escaped  the  yellow-feyer  almost  equally  with  the  negroes  origin- 
ally brought  from  various  parts  of  AMca  and  accustomed  to  the 
climate  of  the  West  Indies.  That  acclimatisation  plays  a  part, 
is  shewn  by  the  many  cases  in  which  negroes  haye  become  some- 
what liable  to  tropical  fevers,  after  having  redded  for  some  time 
in  a  colder  climate.^  The  nature  of  the  climate  under  which  the 
white  races  have  long  resided,  likewise  has  some  influence  on 
them;  for  during  the  fearful  epidemic  of  yellow-fever  in 
Demerara  during  1837,  Br.  Blair  found  that  the  death-rate  of  the 
immigrants  was  proportional  to  the  latitude  of  the  country 
whence  they  had  come.  With  the  negro  the  immunity,  as  fur  as 
it  is  the  result  of  acclimatisation,  implies  exposure  during  a 
prodigious  length  of  time ;  for  the  aborigines  of  tropical  America 
who  have  resided  there  from  time  inmaemorial,  are  not  exempt 
from  yellow  fever;  and  the  Bev.  H.  B.  Tristram  stat^,  that 
there  are  districts  in  Northern  Africa  which  the  native  inhabit- 
ants are  compelled  annually  to  leave,  though  the  negroes  can 
remain  with  safety. 

That  the  immunity  of  the  negro  is  in  any  degree  correlated 
with  the  colour  of  his  skin  is  a  mere  conjecture :  it  may  be 
correlated  with  some  difference  in  his  blood,  nervous  system,  or 
other  tissues.  Nevertheless,  from  the&cts  above  alluded  to,  and 
from  some  connection  apparently  existing  between  complexion 
and  a  tendency  to  consumption,  the  coigecture  seemed  to  me 
not  improbable.  Consequently  I  endeavoured,  with  but  little 
success,^  to  ascertain  how  far  it  holds  good.    The  late  Dr. 

••  Quatrefages,  *  Unite  de  TEsp^ce  "  is  some  limited  degree  of  relation 
Humaine,'  1861,  p.  205.  Waitz,  "  between  tlie  colour  of  the  races  of 
'  Introduct.  to  Anthropology/  trans-  "  man  and  the  climate  inhabited  by 
lat.  vol.  i.  1B63,  p.  124.  Living-  <<them;  the  following  inrestiga- 
stone  gives  analogous  cases  in  his  <<  tion  seems  worth  coiisideration. 
'  Ti-avels.'  '*  Namely,  whether  there  is  any  re- 
in the  spring  of  1862  I  ob-  '*  lation  in  Europeans  between  the 
tained  permission  from  the  Director-  *'  colour  of  their  hair,  and  their 
General  of  the  Medical  department  *'  liability  to  the  diseases  of  tropical 
of  the  Army,  to  transmit  to  the  *'  countries.  If  the  surgeons  of  the 
surgeons  of  the  Tarious  regiments  *'  several  regiments,  when  stationed 
on  foreign  service  «  blank  tabin,  '*  in  unhealthy  tropical  districts, 
with  the  following  appended  re-  *'  would  be  so  good  as  first  to  count, 
marks,  but  I  have  received  no  re-  '*  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  how 
turns.  **  As  several  well-marked  "  many  men,  in  the  force  whence 
(«  cases  have  been  ri'corded  with  '^  the  sick  are  drawn,  hare  dark 
M  our  domestic  animals  of  a  relation  '*  and  light-coloured  hair,  and  hair 
^  between  the  co^ur  of  the  dermal  "  of  intermediate  or  doubtful  tints  ; 
**  appendagea  and  the  constitution ;  ^  and  if  a  similar  account  wera 
"  and  it  being  notorious  that  there  *^  kept  by  the  same  medical  iQiBtl»* 
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DanieU,  who  had  long  lived  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  told  me 
that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  such  relation.  He  was  himself 
nnusnally  fair,  and  had  withstood  the  climate  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  When  he  first  arrived  as  a  boy  on  the  coast,  an  old  and 
experienced  n^ro  chief  predicted  from  his  appearance  that  this 
would  prove  the  case.  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Antigua,  after  having 
attended  to  this  subject,  writes  to  me  that  he  does  not  think  that 
dark-colonred  Europeans  escape  the  yellow-fever  more  than 
those  that  are  light-coloured.  Mr.  J.  M.  Harris  altogether 
denies  that  Europeans  with  dark  hair  withstand  a  hot  climate 
better  than  other  men  :  on  the  contrary,  experience  has  taught 
him  in  making  a  selection  of  men  for  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  choose  those  with  red  hair.*'  As  far,  therefore,  as 
these  slight  indications  go,  there  seems  no  foundation  for  the 
hypothesis,  that  blackness  has  resulted  from  tlie  darker  and 
darker  individuals  having  survived  better  during  long  exposure 
to  fever-generating  miasma. 

Dr.  Sharpe  remarks,^  that  a  tropical  sun,  which  bums  and 
blisters  a  white  skin,  does  not  injure  a  black  one  at  all ;  and,  as 
he  adds,  this  is  not  due  to  habit  in  the  individual,  for  children 
only  six  or  eight  months  old  are  often  carried  about  naked,  and 
are  not  affected.  I  have  been  assured  by  a  medical  man,  that 
some  years  ago  during  each  summer,  but  not  during  the  winter, 
his   hands  became  marked  with  light  brown  patches,  like. 


«•  men,  of  all  the  men  who  suffered  *'  oi.  generations." 

••  from  malarioos  and  yellow  fevers,  •'  *  Anthropological  Review,'  Jan. 

^  or  from  dysentery,  it  woald  soon  1866,  p.  zxi.     Dr.  Sharpe  also  snys, 

'*  be  apparent,  after  some  thousand  with  respect  to  India  ('  Man  a  S})e- 

«  cases  had  been  tabulated,  whether  cial  Creation,*  1873,  p.  118),  that 

**  there  exists  any  relation  between  **  it  has  been  noticed  by  some  medi- 

^  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  oonsti-  *'  cal  officers  that  Europeans  with 

'^  tutional  liability  to  tropical  dis-  *^  light  hair  and  florid  complexions 


Perhaps  no  such  relation  '*  sulfer  less  from  diseases  of  tropical 

**  would  be  discovered,  but  the  in-  **  countries  than  persons  with  dark 

**  vestigation  is  well  worth  making.  "  hair    and    sallow    complexions ; 

*^  In  case  any  positive  result  were  *'  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  there  ap- 

^  obtained,   it  might  be   of   some  **  pear  to  be  good  grounds  for  this 

*^  practical  use  in  selecting  men  for  **  remark.*'     On  the   other    hand, 

*^  any  particular  service.    Theoreti-  Mr.  Heddle,  of  Sierra  Leone  "  who 

^  cally  the  result  would  be  of  high  '*  has  had  moiQe  clerks  killed  under 

^  interest,  as  indicating  one  means  *'  him  than  any  other  man,"  by  the 

^  by  which  a  race  of  men  inhabiting  climate  of  the  West  African  Coast 

••  from    a    remote    period    an  un-  (W.  Reade,  *  African  Sketch  Book,' 

•*  healthy  tropical  climate,  might  vol.   ii   p.   522),   holds  a  directly 

**  have    become    dark-coloured    by  opposite  view,  as  does  Capt.  Burton, 

•the  better  preservation  of  dark-  •»  *  Man  a  Special  Creation,' 1873, 

•  hufred  or  dark-complexioned  in-  p.  119. 
**  dlvidoals  dnring  a  long  i 
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althongh  larger  than  freckles,  and  that  these  patches  were  never 
affected  by  snn-bnming,  whilst  the  white  parts  of  his  skin 
haTe  on  seyeral  occasions  been  much  inflamed  and  blistered. 
With  the  lower  animals  there  is,  also,  a  constitutional  difference 
in  liability  to  the  action  of  the  sun  between  those  parts  of  the 
skin  clothed  with  white  hair  and  other  parts.**  Whether  the 
saying  of  the  skin  from  being  thus  burnt  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  account  for  a  dark  tint  having  been  gradually  acquired 
by  man  through  natural  selection,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  If  it 
'  be  BO,  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  natiTes  of  tropical 
America  have  lived  there  for  a  much  shorter  time  than  the 
negroes  in  Africa,  or  the  Papuans  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Malay  archipelago,  just  as  the  lighter-coloured  Hindoos  have 
resided  in  India  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  darker  aborigines  of 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula. 

Although  with  our  present  knowledge  we  cannot  account  for 
the  differences  of  colour  in  the  races  of  man,  through  any 
advantage  thus  gained,  or  from  the  direct  action  of  climate;  yet 
we  must  not  quite  ignore  the  latter  agency,  for  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  some  inherited  effect  is  thus  produced.*^ 

We  have  seen  in  the  second  chapter  that  the  conditions  of  life 
affect  the  development  of  the  bodily  frame  in  a  direct  manner, 
and  that  the  effects  are  transmitted.  Thus,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  the  European  settlers  in  the  United  States  undergo  a 
slight  but  extraordinarily  rapid  change  of  appearance.  Their 
bodies  and  limbs  become  elongated;  and  I  hear  from  Oo). 
Bemys  that  during  the  late  war  in  the  United  States,  good 
evidence  was  afforded  of  this  fact  by  the  ridiculous  appearance 
presented  by  the  German  regiments,  when  dressed  in  r^stdy-made 
clothes  manufactured  for  the  American  market,  and  which  were 
much  too  long  for  the  men  in  every  way.  There  is,  also,  a  con- 
siderable body  of  evidence  shewing  that  in  the  Southern  States 
the  house-slaves  of  the  tliird  generation  present  a  markedly 
different  appearance  from  the  field-slaves."* 

^  '  VarintioD    of    Animals    and  settled  in  Georgia,  have  aoquirMt  in 

Plants  nnder  Domestication,'  toI.  ii.  the  coarse  of  tvro  generations  dark 

pp.  336,  337.  hair  and  eves.     Mr.  D.  Forhv  in- 

**  See,  for  instanoe,  Qnatrefages  forms  me  that  the  Quichnas  m  tb» 

('  Reme    des  Cours  Scientifiques,'  Andes  yary  greatly  in  onloar,  ao» 

Oct.  10,  1868,  p.  724)  on  the  effects  cording  to  the  position  of  the  valleys 

of  residence  in  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  inhabited  by  them, 
and    other    analogous    cases.     Dr.         ^  Harlan,  *  Medical  Researches, 

Rclle  (*  Der  Mensch,  seine  Abstam-  p.    532.    Qnatrefages    (*  Unittf   de 

miing,'  &c,  1865,  s.  99)  states,  on  TEsp^oe  Humaine,'  1861,  p.   128) 

the  authority  <ii  Khanikof,  that  the  has  collected  much  evidenoe  on  this 
frsater  n amber  of  Grermaa  fiunilias 
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If,  howeTer,  we  look  to  the  races  of  man  as  difitributed  ovez 
the  world,  we  must  infer  that  their  characteristio  differeDces  can- 
not be  accounted  for  by  the  direct  action  of  different  conditicxna 
of  life,  even  after  exposure  to  them  for  an  enormous  period  of 
tima  The  Esquimaux  live  exclusively  on  animal  food ;  they  are 
clothed  in  thick  fur,  and  are  exposed  to  intense  cold  and  to 
prolonged  darkness;  yet  they  do  not  differ  in  any  extreme 
<legi«e  from  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  China,  who  live  entirely 
on  Tegetable  food,  and  are  exposed  almost  naked  to  a  hot,  glaring 
elimate.  The  unclothed  Fuegians  live  on  the  marine  produc*  * 
tions  of  their  inhospitable  shores;  the  Botocudos  of  Brazil 
wander  about  the  hot  forests  of  the  interior  and  live  chiefly  on 
vegetable  productions ;  yet  these  tribes  resemble  each  other  so 
eloeely  that  the  Fn^ians  on  board  the  "  Beagle  "  were  mistaken 
by  some  Brazilians  for  Botocudos.  The  Botocudos  again,  as 
well  as  the  other  inhabitants  of  tropica]  America,  are  wholly 
different  from  the  Negroes  who  inhabit  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  exposed  to  a  nearly  similar  climate,  and  follow 
nearly  the  same  habits  of  life. 

Nor  can  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  bo  accounted 
for  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  increased  or  decreased  use  of 
parts,  except  to  a  quite  insignificant  degree.  Men  who  habitu- 
ally live  in  canoes,  may  have  their  legs  somewhat  stunted ; 
those  who  inhabit  lofty  regions  may  hare  their  chests  enlarged ; 
and  those  who  constantly  use  certain  sense-organs  may  have  the 
cavities  in  which  they  are  lodged  somewhat  increased  in  size,  and 
their  features  consequently  a  little  modified.  With  civilised 
nations,  the  reduced  size  of  the  jaws  from  lessened  use — ^the 
habitual  play  of  different  muscles  serving  to  express  different 
emotions — and  the  increased  size  of  the  brain  from  greater 
intellectual  activity,  have  together  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  their  general  apx)earance  when  compared  with 
savages.*''  Increased  bodily  stature,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  may  {yoAf^n%  from  the  pre- 
viously adduced  case  of  rabbits),  have  given  to  some  races  an 
elongated  skull  of  the  dolichocephalie  type. 

Lastly,  the  little*understood  principle  of  correlated  develop- 
ment has  sometimes  come  into  action,  as  in  the  case  of  great 
muscular  development  and  strongly  projecting  supra-orbital 
ridges.  The  colour  of  the  skin  and  hair  are  plainly  correlated,  as 
is  the  texture  of  the  hair  with  its  colour  in  the  Mandans  of 
North  America.*^  The  colour  also  of  the  skin,  and  the  odour 

**  See  Prof.  SchfutfThaiisen,  tmns-  **  Mr.  Catlin  states  (*  K.  Ameri- 
lat.  in  *  Anthropologieal  Review/  can  Indians/  3rd  edit.  1842,  vol.  U 
Oet.  1868,  p.  429.  p.  49)  tvat  in  the  whole  tiihe  ni 
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emitted  l)y  it,  are  likewise  in  some  maimer  comiected.  With  the 
breeds  of  sheep  the  number  of  hairs  within  a  given  space  and  the 
number  of  the  excretory  pores  are  related.*  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  analogy  of  our  domesticated  animals,  many  modifica- 
tions of  structure  in  man  probably  come  under  this  principle  of 
correlated  development. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  external  characteristic  differences 
between  the  races  of  man  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfao- 
•  tory  manner  by  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  nor  by 
,  the  effects  of  the  continued  use  of  parts,  nor  through  the 
principle   of  correlation.     We   are   therefore  led  to  inquire 
whether  slight  individual  differences,  to  which  man  is  emi- 
-  nently  liable,  may  not  have  been  preserved  and  augmented 
(  ^during  a  long  series  of  generations  through  natural  selection. 
\  But  here  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  objection  that  beneficial 
I  variations  alone  can  be  thus  preserved;  and  as  far  as  we  are 
i  enabled  to  judge,  although  always  liable  to  err  on  this  head,  none 
j  of  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man  are  of  any  direct  or 
special  service  to  him.    The  intellectual  and  moral  or  social 
i  faculties  must  of  course  be  excepted  from  this  remark.    The  great 
variability  of  all  the  external  differences  between  the  races  of  man, 
likewise  indicates  that  they  cannot  be  of  much  importance ;  for 
if  important,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  either  fixed  and 
preserved,  or  eliminated.    In  this  respect  man  resembles  those 
forms,  called  by  naturalists  protean  or  polymorphic,  which  have 
remained  extremely  variable,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  such  varia- 
tions being  of  an  indifferent  nature,  and  to  their  having  thus 
escaped  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
We  have  thus  far  been  bafiled  in  all  our  attempts  to  account 
n  for  the  differences  between  the  races  of  man ;  but  there  remains 
'^  one  important  agency,  namely  Sexual  Selection,  which  appears  to 
t  have  acted  powerfully  on  man,  as  on  many  other  animals.    I  do 
\  not  intend  to  assert  that  sexual  selection  will  account  for  all  the 
\  differences  between  the  races.    An  unexplained  residuum  is  left, 
'  about  which  we  can  only  say,  in  our  ignorance,  that  as  indivi- 
duals are  continually  bom  with,  for  instance,  heads  a  little 
rounder  or  narrower,  and  with  noses  a  little  longer  or  shorter, 
such  slight  differences  might  become  fixed  and  uniform,  if  the 

the  MaDdans,  about  one   in  ten  or  fine  and  soft. 

twelve  of  the  members,  of  all  ages  ••  On    the    odour    of   the    skin, 

and  both  sexes,  have  bright  silvery  Godron,  *  Sur  rEsp^oo,'  torn.  ii.  p. 

grey    hiiir,    which     is    hereditary.  217.     On    the  pores   in  the  skin, 

Now   this    hair   is   as    coarse  and  Dr.  Wilckens,  'Die  Aufgaben  der 

harth  as  that  of  a  horse's  mane,  I^ndwirth.  S^technik/  1866,  s.  7. 
irhlUt  the  hair  of  other  coiourv  ia 
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unknown  agencies  which  induced  them  were  to  act  in  a  more 
constant  manner,  aided  by  long-continiLed  intercrossing.  Such 
variations  come  under  the  provisional  class,  alluded  to  in  our 
second  chapter,  which  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  are  often 
called  spontaneous.  Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  effects  of  sexual 
selection  can  be  indicated  with  scientific  precision;  but  it  can  be 
shewn  that  it  would  be  an  inexplicable  fact  if  man  had  not  been 
modified  by  this  agency,  which  appears  to  have  acted  powerfully 
on  innumerable  animals.  It  can  further  be  shewn  that  the 
differences  between  the  races  of  man,  as  in  colour,  hairiness, 
form  of  features,  &c.,  are  of  a  kind  which  might  have  been 
exx)ected  to  come  under  the  influence  of  sexual  selection.  But  in 
order  to  treat  this  subject  properly,  I  hare  found  it  necessary  to 
pass  the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  review.  I  have  therefore 
devoted  to  it  the  Second  Part  of  this  work.  At  the  close  I  shall 
return  to  man,  and,  after  attempting  to  shew  how  far  he  has 
been  modified  through  sexual  selection,  will  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  chapters  in  this  First  Part. 


KOTB    ON  THE  ReSEKBLANCES    AND  DiTFBREFCEB    IK    THE    STRUCTrBB 

AXD  THE  Development  of  the  Bhain  in  Man  and  Arcs.  By 
•  Pbofesbor  Huxley,  F.R.8. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  differ- 
encea  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  apes,  which  arose 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  has  not  yet  come  to  an  emi,  though  the  subject 
matter  of  the  dispute  is,  at  present,  totally  difierent  from  what  it  was 
formerly.  It  was  originally  asserted  aud  re-asserted,  with  singulur 
pertinucity,  that  the  brain  of  all  the  apes,  even  the  highest,  differs  from 
that  of  man,  in  the  absence  of  such  conspicuous  structures  as  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  the  posterior  comu  of 
the  lateral  ventricle  and  the  hiypocampus  minor ,  contained  in  those 
lobes,  which  are  so  obvious  in  man. 

Bat  the  truth  that  tbe  three  structures  in  question  are  as  well  deve- 
loped in  apes'  ad  in  human  brains,  or  even  btter ;  and  that  it  is  character- 
istic of  all  the  Primcttea  (if  we  exclude  the  Lemurs)  to  have  these  parts 
well  developed,  stands  at  present  on  as  secure  a  basis  as  any  proposition 
in  comparative  anatomy.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one  of  the 
long  series  of  anatomists  who,  of  late  years,  have  paid  special  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  complicated  sulci  and  gyri  which  appear  upon 
the  sar&ce  of  the  cerebrul  hemLipheres  in  man  and  the  higher  apes, 
that  ihey  are  di&posed  after  the  very  same  pattern  in  him,  a^i  in  them. 
Every  principal  gyrus  and  sulcus  of  a  chimpanzee's  bram  is  clearly 
represented  in  tiiat  of  a  man,  so  that  the  terminology  which  applies  to 
the  one  answers  for  the  other.  On  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  years  since,  Professor  Bischoff  published  a  memoir  '*  on 
the  cerebrul  convolutions  of  man  and  apes;  and  as  the  purpose  of 
my  learned  colleague  was  certainly  not  to  diminish  the  volae  of  the 


**  'Die  QroMhim-Wmdungen  des  MeofichsD;'  ' Abhaadlnngen  dcr  K 
B«y«riKbcB  Akodemie.'  Bd.  z.,  1868. 
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differences  between  OipoB  and  men  in  thu  reBpect^  I  am  glad  to  make  a 
citation  from  him. 

**  Thiit  the  apes,  and  especially  the  oraiig,  chimpanzfte  and  gorilla, 
**  oome  very  close  to  man  in  their  organisation,  much  nearer  than  to  any 
'*  oUier  animal,  is  a  well  known  fact,  disputed  by  nobody.  Looking  at 
'*  tho  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  organisation  alone,  no  one  probably 
**  would  ever  have  disputed  the  view  of  Linnraus,  that  man  should  be 
"  placed,  merely  as  a  peculiar  species,  at  the  head  of  the  mammalia  and  of 
**  those  apes.  Both  snew,  in  all  their  organs,  so  close  an  afRuity,  that  the 
^  most  exact  anatomical  investigation  is  needed  in  order  to  demonstrate 
**  those  differences  which  re; illy  exist.  So  it  is  witii  the  brains.  The 
"  brains  of  man,  t^n  orang,  the  chimpanzee,  the  gorilla,  in  spite  of  all 
'*  the  important  differences  which  they  present,  oume  very  close  to  one 
"another"  (L  c.  p.  101). 

Ttiere  remains,  then,  no  dispute  as  to  the  resemblance  in  fandamenial 
characters,  between  the  ape's  brain  and  man's ;  nor  any  as  to  the  won- 
dt^rfully  close  similarity  between  the  chimpanzee,  orang  and  man,  in 
ev(m  the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  cerebral 
hi'mispheres.  Nor,  turning  to  the  differences  between  the  brains  of 
the  highest  apes  and  that  of  man,  is  there  any  serious  question  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  differences.  It  is  admitted  that  the  man's 
cerebrul  hemispheres  are  absolutely  and  n-latively  lar;;er  than  those  of 
the  orang  and  chimpanzee ;  that  his  froutid  lobes  are  less  excavated  by 
the  upwturd  protrusion  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits ;  that  his  gyri  and  nulei 
are.  as  a  rule,  less  symmetrically  disposcni,  and  present  a  greater  Dumber 
of  secondary  plications.  And  it  is  admitted  thtit,  as  a  rule,  in  man,  the 
temporo-occipitiil  or** external  perpendicular "fiiisure,  which  is  usually 
so  strongly  marked  a  feature  of  the  ape's  brain  is  but  faintly  marked. 
But  it  is  also  clear,  that  none  of  these  diti'ereaces  constitutes  a  sharp 
demarcation  between  the  mun's  au'l  the  ape's  brain.  In  respect  to  the 
external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Gratiulct,  in  the  human  brain,  for 
instance,  rrofesaor  Turner  remarks  :** 

'*  In  some  brains  it  appears  simply  as  an  indentation  of  the  margin  of 
'*  the  hemisphere,  but,  in  others,  it  extends  for  some  distance  more  or  less 
**  transversely  outwanls.  I  saw  it  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  a  female 
'*  brain  pass  more  than  two  inches  outwards ;  and  in  another  specimen^ 
*'  also  the  ri«:ht  hemisphere,  it  proceeded  for  four-tenths  of  an  mch  out- 
**  wards,  and  then  extended  downwards,  as  far  as  the  lower  margin  of  the 
**  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Tho  imperfect  definition  of  this  fissure 
**  in  the  majority  of  human  brains,  as  compared  with  its  remarkable  dis- 
**  tinctness  in  the  brain  of  mt>st  Quadniniana,  is  owing  to  the  presence,  in 
**  the  former,  of  certain  superficial,  well  marked,  secondary  convolutions 
"  which  bridge  it  over  and  connect  the  parietal  with  the  occipital  lobe. 
**  The  closer  the  first  of  these  bridging  gyri  lies  to  the  longitudinal 
*•  fissure,  the  shorter  is  the  external  parieto-ofcipital  fissure  **  (1.  c  p.  12.) 

The  obliteration  of  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  of  Gratiolet, 
therefore,  is  not  a  constint  character  of  the  human  br.iin.  On  the  other 
hand,  its  full  development  is  not  a  constant  character  of  the  higher 
ape's  brain.  For,  in  tho  chimpanzee,  the  more  or  less  extensive  oblitera- 
tion of  the  external  pci-p-ndicular  sulcus  by  **  bridging  convolutions,'*  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  has  been  noted  over  and  over  again  by  Prof 


^  *  Convolutions  of  the  Human  Cerebrum  Topographically  Considers^ 
1866,  p.  12. 
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BuUeston,  Mr.  Marshall,  M.  Broca  and  Professor  Turner.  At  the 
eoncliisiou  of  a  special  paper  on  this  subject  the  latter  whteu  :'^ 

'*  The  tliree  specimens  of  the  brain  of  a  chimpanzee  just  described, 
**  prove,  that  the  generalisation  which  Giatiolet  has  attempted  to  draw  of 
*'  the  complete  absence  of  the  first  connecting  convolution  and  the 
'*  concealment  of  the  second,  as  essentially  characteristic  features  in  thi» 
**  brain  of  this  aninud,  is  by  no  means  universally  applicable.  In  only  one 
'*  specimen  did  the  bmin,  in  these  particulars,  follow  the  law  which 
**  Gratiolet  has  expressed.  As  n^gards  t  he  presence  of  the  superior  bridg- 
^  in^  convolution,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  existed  in  one  hemi- 
*  sphere,  at  least,  in  a  majority  of  the  bruins  of  this  animal  which  have,  up 
*'  to  this  time,  bten  figured  or  described.  The  superficial  position  of  the 
"  second  bridging  convolution  is  evidently  less  frequent,  and  has  as  yet, 
*'  I  believe,  only  been  seen  in  tlie  brain  (A)  recorded  in  this  communi- 
^  cation.  The  asymmetrical  arrangement  in  the  convolutions  of  the 
**  two  hemispheres,  which  previous  observers  hnve  referred  to  in  their 
**'  descriptiomi  is  also  well  illustrated  in  these  specimens.'*  (pp.  8,  9.)  . 

Even  were  the  presence  of  the  temporo-occipital,  or  ezterntil  per- 
pendicular, sulcus  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  higher  apes  an<l 
man,  the  value  of  such  a  distinctive  character  would  be  rendered  very 
doubtful  by  the  structure  of  the  brain  in  the  Piatyrhine  npes.  In  fact 
while  the  temporo-occipital  is  one  of  the  most  constant  of  sulci  in 
the  Gatarhine,  or  Old  World,  apes,  it  is  never  very  strongly  developed 
in  the  New  World  ajies;  it  is  absent  in  the  smaller  Platyrhini; 
rudimentary  In  Pitheciai^*  and  more  or  less  obliterated  by  bridging 
convolutions  in  Atelee. 

A  character  which  is  thus  variable  within  the  limits  of  a  single  group 
can  have  no  greac  taxonomic  value. 

It  is  further  established,  that  the  degree  of  osymmetry  of  the  convolu- 
tion of  the  two  sides  in  the  human  brain  is  subject  to  much  individual 
Tariation ;  and  that,  in  those  individuals  of  the  Bushman  race  who  liave 
been  examined,  the  gyri  and  sulci  of  the  two  hemispheres  are  consider* 
ably  less  complicated  and  more  symmetrical  than  in  the  European 
brain,  while,  in  some  individuals  of  the  chimpanzee,  their  complexity 
and  asymmetry  become  notable.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
brain  of  a  yoimg  male  chimpanzee  figured  by  M.  Broca.  ('  L'ordro 
dea  Primatei,'  p.  165,  fig.  11.) 

Again,  as  respects  the  question  of  absolute  size,  it  is  established  that 
the  difference  between  the  largest  and  the  smallest  healthy  human 
bruin  is  greater  than  the  diflerence  between  the  smallcbt  healthy 
human  brain  and  the  largest  chimpanzee's  or  orang's  brain. 

Moreover,  there  is  one  circumbtance  in  which  the  orang's  and  chim- 
panzee's brains  resemble  man's,  but  in  which  they  differ  from  the  lower 
apes,  and  that  is  the  presence  of  two  corpora  condicautia — the 
Cjfnomorpha  having  but  one. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  do  not  hesitate  in  thia  year  1874,  to  repeat 
and  insist  upon  the  proposition  which  I  enunciated  in  18G3.'^ 

^80  far  as  cerebral  structure  goes,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  man 


^  Notes  more  especially  on  the  '*  Flower  'On   the  Anatomy  of 

aridging  coa volutions  in  the  Brain  lithecia  MonachuSf*  *  Proceedings  0/ 

ef  the  Chimpanzee,  *  Proceedings  of  the  2kK>logical  Society,'  1862. 

the  Royal  Society  of   Edinburgh,'  '«  <  Man's  Place  in  Nature,' p.  102 
1865-6. 
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^  differs  less  from  the  ofaiupAnzee  or  the  orang,  than  these  do  even 
^  from  the  monkeys,  and  that  tbe  difference  between  the  brain  of  the 
'*'  chimpanzee  and  cf  man  is  almost  insignificant,  when  comparckl  with 
**  that  Detween  tbe  ohimpinzee  brain  and  that  of  a  Lemur." 

In  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred.  Professor  Biaehoff  does  not 
deny  the  second  part  of  this  stMtement,  but  he  first  makes  the  irrelevant 
remark  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  brains  of  an  orang  and  a  Lemnr 
are  very  different ;  and  secondly,  goes  on  to  assert  that,  ^  If  we  sncoes* 
**  sively  compare  the  brain  of  a  man  with  that  of  an  orang ;  tbe  brain  of 
**  this  with  that  of  a  chimpanzee ;  of  this  with  that  of  a  gorilla,  and  so 
*(m  of  a  HylobateSj  8emnopUhecu9,  Cynooephalus,  CenopUheew,  Macaeui, 
**  CebuB,  CaUithrix,  Lemurj  Stenops,  Bafoky  we  shall  not  meet  with  a 
**  greater,  or  even  as  great  a,  break  in  tne  degree  of  development  of  the 
**  convolutions,  as  we  find  between  tbe  brain  of  a  man  and  tbat  of  an 
"  nrarig  or  chimpanzee.*' 

To  which  I  reply,  firstly,  that  whether  this  assertion  be  true 
or  false,  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  proposition  enundatc^i 
in  ^  Man's  Place  in  Nature,*  which  refers  not  to  the  development  of  the 
convolutions  alone,  but  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  brain,  ir'  Professor 
BibOhoff  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  p.  96  of  the  work  he  criticises, 
in  fact,  he  would  have  found  the  following  passage:  ''And  it  is  a 
''  remarkable  circumstance  that  tliough,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
"  ledge  extends,  there  i$  one  true  structural  break  in  the  series  of  forma 
**of  Simian  bruins,  this  hiatus  does  not  lie  between  man  and  the 
^  manlike  apes,  but  between  the  lower  and  the  lowest  Simians,  or  in 
"  oilier  words,  between  the  Old  and  New  World  apes  and  monkeys  and 
**  the  Lemurs.  Every  Lemur  which  has  yet  b^n  examined,  in  fact^ 
*^  has  its  cerebellum  partially  visible  from  above ;  and  its  posterior  lobe, 
**  with  the  contained  posterior  comu  and  hippocampus  minor,  more  or 
*'les8  rudimentary.  Every  mannoset,  American  monkey.  Old  World 
**  monkey,  baboon,  or  manlike  ape,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  cerobellum 
*'  entirely  hidden,  posteriorly,  by  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  possesses  a 
**  large  posterior  comu  with  a  well-developed  hippocampus  minor." 

This  statement  was  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  what  was  known 
when  it  wns  made;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  more  than 
apparently  weakened  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  relatively 
Buinll  development  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  Siaroang  and  in  the 
Howling  monkey.  Notwithstanding  the  exceptiouHl  brevity  of  ttie 
posterior  lobes  in  these  two  species,  no  one  will  pretend  that  their 
Drains,  in  the  slightest  degree,  approat'h  those  of  the  Lemurs.  And 
if,  instead  of  putting  Hapala  out  of  its  natural  pbice,  as  Professor 
Bischott'  most  unaccountably  does,  we  write  the  series  of  animals 
he  has  chosen  to  mention  as  follows:  Homo,  Pithecua^  TroglodjfteSy 
Ilylobatea^  SemnopUheouat  CynooephcUus,  CercopitkeeuSy  Maoactu,,  G&iw, 
Callithrix,  HapaU^  Lemur,  Stenopsj  I  venture  to  reaffirm  that  the 
great  break  in  this  series  lies  between  Hapdle  and  Xemur,  and  that 
tills  break  is  considerably  greater  than  tbat  between  any  other  two 
terms  of  that  series.  Professor  Bischoff  ignores  the  fact  that  long 
before  he  wrote,  Gratiolet  had  suggested  the  separation  of  the  Lemurs 
from  the  other  Primatet  on  the  very  ground  of  the  difference  in  their 
cerebral  characters ;  and  that  Professor  Flower  had  made  the  following 
c/oeervations  in  the  course  of  his  description  of  the  brain  of  the  Jayan 
Una." 

'*  *  TraaaactMos  of  ths  Zoological  Society,'  vol.  \   1869L 
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''And  it  is  eopeoially  remarkable  that,  in  the  developmeiit  of  the 
**  posterior  lobes,  there  is  no  approximation  to  the  Lemurine,  shoti 

*  hemisphered,  brain,  in  those  monkeys  which  are  oommonly  supposed 
**  to  approach  this  family  in  other  respects,  yiz.,  the  lover  memb^  of 
«•  the  Piatyrhine  group." 

60  fiir  as  the  stnicture  of  the  adnlt  brain  is  concerned,  then,  the  very 
eonsiderable  additions  to  our  knowledge,  which  have  been  made  by  the 
researehes  of  so  many  inyeetigators,  during  the  past  ten  years,  folly 
justify  the  statement  which  I  made  in  1868.  But  it  has  been  stdd 
that,  admitting  the  similarity  between  the  adult  brains  of  man  and 
apes,  they  are  nevertheless,  in  reality,  widely  different,  because  they 
exhibit  fundamental  diffiorences  in  the  mode  uf  their  development.  No 
one  would  be  more  ready  than  I  to  admit  the  force  of  this  argument,  if 
such  fundamental  differences  of  development  really  exist.  But  I  deny 
that  they  do  exist  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fundamental  agree- 
ment in  die  developmeut  of  the  brain  in  men  and  apes. 

Gratiolet  originated  the  statement  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
difference  in  the  development  of  the  brains  of  apes  and  that  of  man — 
consisting  in  this;  that  in  the  spes,  the  sulci  which  first  make  their 
appearance  are  situated  on  the  posterior  region  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, while,  in  the  human  foetus,  the  sulci  fir»t  become  viidble  on  the 
frontal  lobes.'* 

This  general  statement  is  based  upon  two  observations,  the  one  of  a 
Gibbon  almost  reitdy  to  be  born,  in  which  the  posterior  eyri  were  ^  well 
**•  developed,*'  while  those  of  the  frontal  lobes  were**  hardly  indicated '"' 
().  e.  p.  S9),  and  the  other  of  a  human  loetus  at  the  22ud  or  23rd  week 
of  uteroj^estation,  in  wbich  Gratiolet  notes  that  the  insula  was  un- 
ouvered,  but  that  nevertheless  **  des  incisures  sement  ie  lobe  antorieuf. 
*^  ane  scissure  peu  profonde  indique  la  separation  dn  lobe  occipital,  tres- 

*'  **  Chez  tons  les  singes,  les  plis  fiolando,  and    ooe  of   the   frontal 

**  post^riears  m  d^veloppent  les  pre-  sulci,  plainly  enough.   Nuverthelefis, 

"  mien ;    les    plis    ant^rieurs    se  H.   Alix,   in  his   *  Notice    snr    les 

^  d^veloppent   plus   tard,  aus^l    la  travaux  anthropologiques  de  Gratio- 

^  vertebre  occipitale  et  la  pari^tals  let '  (Mdm.  de  la  Sod^ttf  d'Anthro- 

''soDt-ellesrelativemeuttrte-grandM  pologie    de  Paris,'    1868,    p.  82), 

*^  chez  le  fcstus.    UHomme  prints  writes  thus :  **  Gratiolet  a  en  outre 

*  une  exception  remarquable  quant  ^  les  mains  le  cerveau  d'ua  foetus  de 
"  i  r^poque  de  Tapparitiou  des  plis  '*  Gibbon,  singe  toinemment  su- 
^  frontaux,  qui  sont  les  premiers  *'  p^rieur,  et  tellement  rapproch^  de 
*<  indiqu^ ;  roais  le  d^veloppement  '*  Torang,  que  dss  natnralistes  trte- 
■«  gdn^ral  du  lobe  frontal,  envisage  *<  oonp^tents  Tont  rang^  panni  les 
"  seulement  par  rapport  4  son  ^  antbropoides.  M.  Huxley,  par  ex- 
**  volume,  suit  lex  m^mortlois  que  dans  ^  emple,  n'hesite  pas  sur  cs  point. 
*<  les  singes :"  Gratiolet,  *  Memoirs  ^  Eh  bien,  c'est  sur  le  cerveau  d'na 
sur  les  plis  o^r^braux  de  rHomme  *<  fcetus  de  Gibbon  que  Gratiolet  a 
et  des  Primates,'  p.  39,  tab.  iv.  <<  vu  fet  circonvolutiona  du  lobe  ten^ 
fig.  3.  "  poro-^fjMnoidal    deja    ddveloppec$ 

**  Gratiolet's  words  are  (1.  c.  p.  **  hrsqu'iln^existerUpaaenoondepliB 

39) :  **  Dans  le  fcetus  dont  il  s'agit  **  sur  le  lobe  frorUal,    II  ^tait  done 

**  les  plis  o^r^braux  post^rieurs  sont  **  bien   autoris^  4  dire    que,    ches 

**  bien   d^velopp^,   tandis  que    les  ^  rhomme  les  ciroonvolutions  appsp 

*  plis  du  lobe  frontal  sont  4  peine  **  raissent  d'a  en  «,  tandis  que  chea 
**  indiqu^"  ■  The  figure,  however  **  les  singes  ellss  se  d^veloppeni 
<P1.  iv.  fig.  8\  shews  tCie  fissure  of  «  d'»  en  a." 
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^  r^uit,  d'ftillenra  dos  cctte  ^poqne.  Le  roete  de  la  sui&oe  c^irebnlo 
■  erft  encore  abioluiceDt  liase." 

Three  views  of  thu  brain  are  given  in  Plnte  II.  figs.  1,  2,  3,  of  the 
work  cited,  shewing  the  upper,  lateral  and  inferior  views  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, but  not  thu  inner  view.  It  is  woiihy  of  note  that  the  figure 
by  no  raeuns  b«u«  out  Gratiolec's  description,  inasmuch  as  the  fissure 
(anterotempo'al)  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  face  of  the  hemisphere  is 
more  marked  than  any  of  those  vaguely  indicated  in  the  anterior  half. 
If  the  figure  is  correct  it  in  no  way  justifies  Gratiolet's  conclusion  : 
**  II  y  a  done  entre  ces  oerveauz  (^thoee  of  a  Callithrix  and  of  a  Gibbon]  et 
^  oelui  du  fcBtus  humain  une  ditterence  fondamental.  Chez  oelui-ei,  long- 
'*tenipa  avant  que  les  plis  temporaux  apparaissent,  lee  plis  frontaux 
^  eisayeiit  d'exiHter." 

Since  Gratiolets  time,  however,  the  development  of  the  gyri  and 
sulci  of  the  brain  has  been  made  the  subject  of  renewed  investigation 
by  Schmidt,  Bischoff,  Pansch,'*  and  more  particularly  by  Eiker,'*  whose 
work  is  not  only  the  latcttt,  but  by  tar  the  most  complete,  memoir  on 
tlie  subject. 

The  final  results  of  their  inquirii-s  may  lie  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  In  the  human  foetus,  the  sylvian  ti«>8ure  is  formed  in  ihe  course  of 
the  third  month  of  uterogcstation.  In  this,  and  in  the  fourth  month, 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  smooth  and  rounded  (with  thu  exception 
of  the  sylvian  depression),  and  they  project  backwards  far  beyond  the 
cerebellum. 

2.  Tlie  sulci,  properly  so  called,  begin  to  appear  in  the  interval 
between  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month  of 
foetal  life,  but  Ecker  is  careful  to  point  out  that,  not  only  the  time,  but 
the  order,  of  their  appearance  id  subject  to  couisiderable  individual 
variation.  In  no  case,  however,  are  either  the  frontal  or  the  temporei 
sulci  the  earliest. 

The  fir^t  which  appears,  in  fact,  lies  on  the  inner  face  of  the  hemi- 
sphere (whence  doubtless  Gratiolet,  who  noes  not  seem  to  have  examined 
that  fttcd  in  hid  fcetus,  overlooked  it),  and  lb  either  the  internal  perpen* 
dicular  (occipito-parietal),  or  the  calcarine  sulcus,  these  two  being  close 
together  and  eventually  running  into  one  another.  As  a  role  the 
occipito-parietal  is  the  earlier  of  the  two. 

S.  At  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  another  sulcus,  the  **  posierio, 
parietal,"  or  **  Fissure  of  Rolando  *'  is  developed,  and  it  is  followed,  in 
the  oour^e  of  the  sixth  month,  by  the  other  principal  sulci  of  the 
fi-ontal,  parietal,  temporal  and  oocipitul  lobes.  There  is,  however,  no 
clear  evidence  that  one  of  these  constantly  appears  before  the  other ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  brain  at  the  period  described  and 
figured  by  Ecker  (1.  o.  p.  212-18,  TaL  II.  figs.  1,  2,  8,  4),  the  antero- 
temporal  sulcus  (seissure  paraUele)  so  characteristic  of  the  ape's  braifi, 
IS  as  well,  if  not  better  developed  than  the  fissure  of  Kolando,  and  is 
much  more  marked  than  the  proper  frontal  sulci. 

Taking  the  facts  as  they  now  stand,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  oitler 
of  the  appearance  of  the  sulci  and  gyri  in  the  foetal  human  brain  id  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  with  the 

"  '  Uebcr  die  typische  Anordnnng         '*  *  Znr  Eatwickelungs  Geschichte 

der  Forchen    und   Wiodange!!  auf  der  Furchen   und  Windongen  der 

den     Orosshirn-Heoiispbftren      des  (ir<Mshim>Uemisph)Lren    im   Fcetos 

If enschen  nnd  der  AfieD.'    *  Archiv  des  Menscheo.'  *  Archiv  fUr  Anthra* 

ftfr  Anthropologie,'  iii.,  18C8.  pologia/  iit,  1868. 
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view  that  man  has  been  evolved  from  some  ape- like  term ;  though  there 
eon  be  no  doubt  that  that  form  was,  in  many  respects,  different  from 
anv  member  of  the  FHmateB  now  living. 

Yon  Baer  taught  us,  half  a  century  ago,  that,  in  the  course  of  theii 
development,  allied  animals  put  on,  at  first,  the  characters  of  the  greater 
groups  to  which  they  belong,  and,  by  degrees,  assume  those  which  restrid 
them  within  the  limits  of  their  family,  genus,  and  species ;  and  he 
proved,  at  the  snme  time,  that  no  developmental  stage  of  a  higher 
animal  is  precisely  similar  to  the  adult  condition  of  any  lower  animal 
It  is  quite  correct  to  say  that  a  frog  passes  through  the  condition  of  a 
fidh,  luasmuch  as  at  one  period  of  its  life  the  tadpole  has  all  the  cha- 
racters of  a  fish,  and,  if  it  went  no  further,  would  have  to  be  grouped 
among  fishes.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  a  tadpole  is  very  different 
from  any  known  fish. 

In  like  manner,  the  brain  of  a  human  foetus,  at  the  fifth  month,  may 
correctly  be  said  to  be,  not  only  the  brain  of  an  ape,  but  that  of  an 
Arctopithecine  or  marmoset-like  ape ;  for  its  hemispheres,  with  their 
great  posterior  lobster,  and  with  no  sulci  but  the  sylvian  and  the 
calcurine,  present  the  characteristics  found  only  in  the  group  of  the 
Arctopithecine  Primates.  But  it  is  equally  true,  as  GratioLct  remarks, 
that,  in  its  widely  open  sylvian  fissure,  it  cQffers  from  the  brain  of  any 
actual  marmoset.  No  doubt  it  would  be  much  more  similar  to  the  brain 
of  an  advanced  fcBtiu  of  a  marmoset.  But  we  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  development  of  the  brain  in  the  marmosets.  In  the  Platyrhini 
pmper,  the  only  observation  with  which  I  am  acquuinted  is  due  to 
Pansch,  who  found  in  the  bruin  of  a  fcetal  Cebut  Apellaj  in  addition  to 
the  sylvian  fissure  and  the  deep  caloarine  fissure,  only  a  very  shallow 
anterotemporal  fissure  (aoitmre  parallele  of  Gratiolet.) 

Now  this  fact,  taken  together  with  the  circumstance  that  the  antro- 
temporal  sulcus  is  present  in  such  Platyrhini  as  the  Saimiri,  which 
pretsent  mere  traces  of  sulci  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  or  none  at  all,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
affords  &ir  evidence  in  favour  of  Graiiolet's  hypothe^sis,  that  the 
posterior  sulci  appear  before  the  anterior,  in  the  brains  of  the 
Platyrhini.  But,  it  by  no  means  fuUows,  that  the  rule  which  may  hold 
good  for  the  Platyrhini  extends  to  the  Catarhini.  We  have  no  in- 
formation whatever  respecting  the  development  of  the  brain  in  the 
Cynnmorpha;  and,  as  regards  the  AnihropomnrpUay  nothing  but  the 
account  of  the  brain  of  the  Gibbon,  near  birth,  already  referred  to. 
At  the  present  moment,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  shew 
that  the  sulci  of  a  chimpanzee's,  or  orang's,  brain  do  not  appear  in  the 
same  order  as  a  man's. 

Gratiolet  opens  his  preface  with  the  aphorism.  **  11  est  dangereux 
^  dans  les  sciences  de  conclure  trop  vite."  I  fear  he  must  have  for- 
gotten this  sound  maxim  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  discussion  of 
the  differences  between  men  and  apes,  in  the  body  of  his  work.  No 
doubt,  the  excellent  author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions 
to  the  just  understanding  of  the  mammalian  brain  which  has  ever  been 
made,  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  the  insufficiency  of  his  data 
had  he  lived  to  profit  by  the  advance  of  inquiry.  The  misfortune  is 
that  his  conclusions  have  been  employed  by  persons  incompetent  to 
appreciate  their  foundi^on,  as  arguments  in  favour  of  obscurantism.** 

**  ForezampIe,M.  TAbb^Leoomte  winbme  et  I'origine  de  lHomma 
B  his  terrible  pamphlet  <Le  Dar-     1873. 
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But  it  is  ImportMit  to  remark  tliat,  vhether  Gmtiolet  ma  right  or 
wrong  in  his  hypotiieBifl  reapeoting  the  relative  order  of  appearanoe  of 
the  temporal  and  frontal  sulci,  the  fact  remaina ;  that,  before  either 
temporal  or  fh>ntal  aulei,  appear,  the  fcetal  brain  of  man  presents 
chantcten  which  are  found  only  in  the  lowobt  group  of  the  Frimaiet 
(leaving  out  the  Lemurs) ;  and  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  should 
expect  to  be  the  case,  if  man  has  resulted  from  the  gradual  modified* 
Ikm  of  the  wma  foim  as  that  from  which  the  other  Pnmaie§  have 
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CHAPTEB  VIIL 
Pbincxples  of  Skxual  Sxleotion. 

flezual   characten — Sexual  sekctioa — Manner  of  action — Em," 

of  males — Polygamy — The  male  alone  generally  modified  througk 

sexual  selection — Eagerness  of  the  male — Variability  of  the  male — 
Choice  exerted  by  the  female — Sexual  compared  with  natural  selection 
— ^Inheritanoe,  at  corresponding  periods  of  life,  at  corresponding  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  as  limited  by  sex — Relations  between  the  several  forms 
of  inheritance — Causes  why  one  sex  and  the  young  are  not  modified 
through  sexual  selection — Supplement  on  the  proportional  numbers  of 
the  two  sexes  throughout  the  animal  kingdom — ^The  proportion  of  the 
•exes  in  relation  to  natural  selection. 

With  animals  which  have  their  sexes  separated,  the  males 
necessarily  differ  from  the  females  in  their  organs  of  reproduction ; 
and  these  are  the  primary  sexual  characters.  But  the  sexes 
c^ten  differ  in  what  Hunter  has  called  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters, which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion ;  for  instance,  the  male  possesses  certain  organs  of  sense  or 
locomotion,  of  which  the  female  is  quite  destitute,  or  has  them 
more  highly-developed,  in  order  that  he  may  readily  find  or 
reach  her ;  or  again  the  male  has  special  organs  of  prehension  for 
holding  her  securely.  These  latter  organs,  of  infinitely  diversified 
kinds,  graduate  into  those  which  are  commonly  ranked  as 
primary,  and  in  some  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
them ;  we  see  instances  of  this  in  the  complex  appendages  at  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen  in  male  insects.  Unless  indeed  we  confine 
the  term  "primary"  to  the  re'productive  glands,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  called  primary  and  which 
iecondary. 

The  female  often  differs  from  the  male  in  having  organs  for  the 
nourishment  or  protection  of  her  young,  such  as  the  mammary 
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glands  of  mammals,  and  the  abdominal  sacks  of  the  marsupials. 
In  some  few  cases  also  the  male  possesses  similar  organs,  which 
are  wanting  in  the  female,  snch  as  the  receptacles  for  the 
ova  in  certain  male  fishes,  and  those  temporarily  developed  in 
certain  male  frogs.  The  females  of  most  bees  are  provided  with 
a  special  apparatus  for  collecting  and  carrying  pollen,  and  their 
ovipositor  is  modified  into  a  sting  for  the  defence  of  the  larvaa 
and  the  community.  Many  similar  cases  could  be  given,  but 
they  do  not  here  concern  us.  There  are,  however,  other  sexual 
diflferences  quite  unconnected  with  the  primary  reproductive 
organs,  and  it  with  is  these  that  we  are  more  especially  concerned 
— such  as  the  greater  size,  strength,  and  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
his  weapons  of  offence  or  means  of  defence  against  rivals,  his 
gaudy  colourmg  and  various  ornaments,  his  power  of  song,  and 
other  such  characters. 

Besides  the  primary  and  secondary  sexual  differences,  such  as 
the  foregoing,  the  males  and  females  of  some  animals  differ  in 
structures  related  to  different  habits  of  life,  and  not  at  all,  or 
only  indirectly,  to  the  re;*roductive  functions.  Thus  the  females 
of  certain  flies  (CuUcidaa  and  Tabanidse)  are  blood-suckers, 
whilst  the  males,  living  on  flowers,  have  mouths  destitute  of 
mandibles.^  The  males  of  certain  moths  and  of  some  crustaceans 
(e.^r.  Tanais)  have  imperfect,  closed  mouths,  and  cannot  feed. 
The  complemental  males  of  certain  Cirripedes  live  like  epiphytic 
plants  either  on  the  female  or  the  hermaphrodite  form,  and  are 
destitute  of  a  mouth  and  of  prehensile  limbs.  In  these  cases  it  is 
the  male  which  has  been  modified,  and  has  lost  certain  important 
organs,  which  the  females  possess.  In  other  cases  it  is  the  female 
which  has  lost  such  parts;  for  instance,  the  female  glow- worm  is 
destitute  of  wings,  as  also  are  many  female  moths,  some  of  which 
never  leave  their  cocoons.  Many  female  parasitic  crustaceans 
have  lost  their  natatory  legs.  In  some  weevil-beetles  (Curcu- 
liouidse)  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
in  the  length  of  the  rostrum  or  snout ; '  but  the  meaning  of  this 
and  of  many  analogous  differences,  is  not  at  all  understood. 
Differences  of  structure  between  the  two  sexes  in  relation  to 
different  habits  of  life  are  generally  confined  to  the  lower 
animals ;  but  with  some  few  birds  the  beak  of  the  male  differs 
from  that  of  the  female.  In  the  Huia  of  New  Zealand  the 
difference  is  wonderfully  groat,,  and  we  hear  from  Dr.  BuUcr' 

^  Westwood)   '  Modern  Class,   of  *  Kirb^  and   Spence,  *•  Introduc- 

Insects/  Tol.  ii.  1840,  p.  541.     For  tion  to  Lntomology/  vol.  iii.  1826, 

the  statement  about  Tanais,  men-  p.  309. 

tioned  below,!  am  inc'ebted  to  Frit2  *  'Birds  of  New  Zealand,'  1872, 

Ifiiller.  p.  66. 
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that  the  male  uses  his  strong  beak  in  ohiselling  the  larTie  of 
insects  out  of  decayed  wood^  whilst  the  female  probes  the  softer 
pftrts  with  her  fax  longer,  much  curved  and  pliant  beak :  and 
thus  they  mutually  aid  each  other.  In  most  cases,  differences  of 
stmcture  between  the  sexes  are  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with  the  propagation  of  the  species :  thus  a  female,  which  has  to 
nourish  a  multitude  of  oTa,  requires  more  food  than  the  male, 
and  consequently  requires  special  means  for  procuring  it.  A  male  * 
animal,  which  liyes  for  a  very  short  time,  might  lose  its  organs 
for  procuring  food  through  disuse,  without  detriment ;  but  he 
would  retain  his  locomotive  organs  in  a  perfect  state,  so  that 
he  might  reach  the  female.  The  female,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  safely  lose  her  organs  for  flying,  swimming,  or  walking, 
if  she  gradually  acquired  habits  which  rendered  such  powers 


We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  with  sexual  selection. 
This  depends  on  the  advantage  which  certain  individuals  have 
over  others  of  the  same  sex  and  species  solely  in  respect  of 
reproduction.  When,  as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,  tiie  two 
sexes  differ  in  structure  in  relation  to  different  habits  of  life, 
they  have  no  doubt  been  modified  through  natural  selection,  and 
by  inheritaZioe  limited  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  So  again  the 
primary  sexual  organs,  and  those  for  nourishing  or  protecting  the 
young,  come  under  the  same  influence ;  for  those  individuals  which 
generated  or  nourished  their  ofEapring  best,  would  leave,  ccettris 
paribus,  the  greatest  number  to  inherit  their  superiority ;  whilst 
those  which  generated  or  nourished  their  of&pring  badly,  would 
leave  but  few  to  inherit  their  weaker  powers.  As  the  male  has  to 
find  the  female,  he  requires  oi^ans  of  sense  and  locomotion,  but 
if  these  organs  are  necessary  for  the  other  purposes  of  life,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  will  have  been  developed  through 
natural  selection.  When  the  male  has  found  the  female,  he 
sometimes  absolutely  requires  prehensile  organs  to  hold  her; 
thus  Dr.  Walhice  informs  me  that  the  males  of  certain  moths 
cannot  unite  with  the  females  if  their  tarsi  or  feet  are  broken. 
The  males  of  many  oceanic  crustaceans,  when  adult,  have  their 
legs  and  antennsB  modified  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the 
prehension  of  the  female ;  hence  we  may  suspect  that  it  is  be- 
cause these  animals  are  washed  about  by  the  waves  of  the 
open  sea,  that  they  require  these  organs  in  order  to  propagate 
their  kind,  and  if  so,  their  development  has  been  the  result  of 
ordinary  or  natural  selection.  Some  animals  extremely  low  in 
the  scale  have  been  modified  for  this  same  purpose;  thus  the 
males  of  certain  parasitic  worms,  when  fully  grown,  have  the 
lower  surfiftoe  of  the  terminal  part  of  their  bodies  roughened 
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like  a  rasp,  and  with  this  they  coil  round  and  pernuuaently  hold 
the  females.* 

When  the  two  sexes  follow  exactly  the  same  habits  of  life,  and 
the  male  has  the  sensory  or  locomotive  organs  more  highly 
developed  than  those  of  the  female,  it  may  be  that  the  perfectioB 
of  these  is  indispensable  to  the  male  for  finding  the  female ;  but 
in  the  yast  minority  of  cases,  they  serve  only  to  give  one  mala 
an  advantage  over  another,  for  with  sufficient  time,  the  less  well- 
endowed  males  would  succeed  in  pairing  with  the  females;  and 
judging  firom  the  structure  of  the  female,  they  would  be  in  all 
other  respects  equally  well  adapted  for  their  ordinary  habits  of 
life.  Since  in  such  cases  the  males  haye  acquired  their  present 
structure,  not  from  being  better  fitted  to  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  but  from  having  gained  an  advantage  over  other 
males,  and  from  having  transmitted  this  advantage  to  their  male 
offspring  alone,  sexual  selection  must  here  haye  come  into  action. 
It  was  the  importance  of  this  distinction  which  led  me  to 
designate  this  form  of  selectim  as  Sexual  Selection.  So  again, 
if  the  chief  servioe  rendered  to  the  male  by  his  prehensile  organs 
is  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  female  before  the  arrival  of  other 
males,  or  when  assaulted  by  them»  these  organs  will  have  been 
perfected  through  sexual  selection,  that  is  by  the  advantage 
acquired  by  certain  individuals  over  their  nvtUs.  But  in  most 
cases  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
effects  of  natural  and  sexual  selection.  Whole  chapters  could 
be  filled  with  details  on  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in  their 
sensory,  locomotive,  and  prehensile  organs.  As,  however,  these 
structures  are  not  more  interesting  than  others  adapted  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life  I  shall  pass  them  over  almost  entirely, 
giving  only  a  few  instances  under  each  dass. 

There  are  many  other  structuies  and  instincts  which  must 
have  been  developed  through  sexual  selection— such  as  the 
weapons  of  offence  and  the  means  of  defence  of  the  males  for 
fighting  with  and  driving  away  their  rivals— their  courage  and 
pugnacity — ^their  various  omaments — their  contrivances  for  pit>- 

^  M.  Perrier  adrancef  thb  cam  clampers  of  certain  male  animals 
(*  Revue  Scieniifique,' Feb.  1,  1873,  uould  not  have  been  developad 
p.  865)  as  one  fatal  to  the  belief  in  through  the  choice  of  the  female! 
Mxual  selection,  inasmuch  aa  he  Had  1  not  met  with  this  remark,  I 
supposes  that  I  attribute  all  the  should  not  hare  thought  it  possible 
difierencea  between  the  sexes  to  for  an j  one  to  have  read  this  chapter 
sexnal  selection.  This  distinguished  and  to  have  imagined  that  I  main- 
naturalist,  therefore,  like  so  man/  tain  thai  the  choice  of  the  female 
•ther  Frenchmen,  has  not  t^ken  the  had  anything  to  do  with  the  derelop- 
trouble  to  understand  even  the  first  stent  of  the  prehensile  organs  ia  the 
principlM  of  sexnal  selection.  An  ni.ile. 
English  natimlist  insists  that  the 
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ducing  Tocal  or  instrumental  muBio — and  their  glands  for 
emitting  odours,  most  of  these  latter  structures  serving  only  \q 
allure  or  excite  the  female.  It  is  clear  that  these  characters  are 
the  result  of  sexual  and  not  of  ordinary  selection,  since  xmarmed, 
unomamented,  or  unattractive  males  would  succeed  equally  well 
in  the  battle  for  life  and  in  leaving  a  numerous  progeny,  but  for 
the  presence  of  better  endowed  males.  We  may  infer  that  this 
would  be  the  case,  because  the  females,  which  ^are  unarmed  and 
unomamented,  are  able  to  survive  and  procreate  their  kind. 
Secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  kind  just  referred  to,  will  bo 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  as  being  in  many 
respects  interesting,  but  especially  as  depending  on  the  will, 
choice,,  and  rivalry  of  the  individuals  oi  either  sex.  When  we 
behold  two  males  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  or 
several  male  birds  displaying  their  gorgeous  plumage,  and  per- 
forming strange  antics  before  an  assembled  body  of  females,  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  though  led  by  instinct,  they  know  what  they 
are  about,  and  consciously  exert  their  mental  and  bodily  powers. 

Just  as  man  can  improve  the  breed  of  his  game-cocks  by  the 
selection  of  those  birds  which  are  victorious  in  the  cockpit,  so  it 
appears  that  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  males,  or  those 
provided  with  the  best  weapons,  have  prevailed  under  nature, 
and  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  breed  or  species. 
A  slight  degree  of  variability  leading  to  some  advantage,  how- 
ever slight,  in  reiterated  deadly  contests  would  suffice  for  tlie 
work  of  sexual  selection;  and  it  is  certain  that  secondary  sexual 
characters  are  eminently  variable.  Just  as  man  can  give  beauty, 
according  to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry,  or  more 
strictly  can  modify  the  beauty  originally  acquired  by  the  parent 
species,  can  give  to  the  Sebright  bantam  a  new  and  elegant 
plumage,  an  erect  and  peculiar  carriage— so  it  appears  that 
female  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  by  a  long  selection  of  the 
more  attractive  males,  added  to  their  beauty  or  other  attractive 
qualities.  No  doubt  this  implies  powers  of  discrimination  and 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  female  which  will  at  first  appear 
extremely  improbable;  but  by  the  facts  to  be  adduced  here- 
after, I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  the  females  actually 
have  these  powers.  AVhen,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  lower 
animals  have  a  sense  of  beauty,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
auch  sense  is  comparable  with  that  of  a  cultivated  man,  with  his 
multiform  and  complex  associated  ideas.  A  more  just  com- 
parison would  be  between  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  animals, 
and  that  in  the  lowest  savages,  who  admire  and  deck  themselves 
with  any  brilliant,  glittering,  or  curious  object. 

From  our  ignorance  on  several  points,  the  precise  manner  in 
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which  sexual  selection  acts  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Neverthe- 
less if  those  naturalists  who  already  believe  in  the  mutability  of 
species,  will  read  the  following  chapters,  they  will,  I  think,  agree 
with  me,  that  sexual  selection  has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  organic  world.  It  is  certain  that  amongst 
almost  all  animals  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  males  for  the 
possession  of  the  female.  This  fact  is  so  notorious  that  it  would 
Lie  superfluous  to  give  instances.  Hence  the  females  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  one  out  of  several  males,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  their  mental  capacity  suffices  for  the  exertion  of  a 
choice.  In  many  ctuses  special  circumstances  tend  to  make  the 
struggle  between  the  males  particularly  severe.  Thus  the  males 
of  our  migratory  birds  generally  arrive  at  their  places  of  breeding 
before  the  females,  so  that  many  males  are  ready  to  contend  for 
each  female.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  that  the  bird- 
catchers  assert  that  this  is  invariably  the  case  with  the  nightin- 
gale and  blackcap,  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  he  can  himself 
confirm  the  statement. 

Mr.  Swaysland  of  Brighton  has  been  in  the  habit,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  of  catching  our  migratory  birds  on  their  first 
arrival,  and  he  has  never  known  the  females  of  any  species  to 
arrive  before  their  males.  During  one  spring  he  shot  thirty -nine 
males  of  Hay's  wagtail  (Bttdytes  Baii)  before  he  saw  a  single 
female.  Mr.  Gould  has  ascertained  by  the  dissection  of  those 
snipes  which  arrive  the  first  in  this  country,  that  the  males  come 
before  the  females.  And  the  like  holds  good  with  most  of  the 
migratory  birds  of  the  United  States,"  The  majority  of  the  male 
salmon  in  our  rivers,  on  coming  up  from  the  sea,  are  ready  to 
breed  before  the  females.  So  it  appears  to  be  with  frogs  and 
toads.  Throughout  the  great  class  of  insects  the  males  almost 
always  are  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  pupal  state,  so  that  they 
generally  abound  for  a  time  before  any' females  can  be  seen.* 
The  cause  of  this  difference  between  the  males  and  females  in 
their  periods  of  arrival  and  maturity  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Those  males  which  annually  first  migrated  into  any  country,  or 
which  in  the  spring  were  first  ready  to  breed,  or  were  the  most 
eager,  would  leave  the  largest  number  of  offspring ;  and  these 

*  J.  A.  Allen,  on  the  '  Mnmmals  rodite  plants  are  dichogamons ;  thAt 
and  Winter  Birds  of  Florida,'  Bull,  is,  thtiir  male  and  female  organs  are 
Comp.  Zoology,  Harvard  College,  p.  not  ready  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
268.  they  cannot  be  self-fertilised.     Now 

*  Erenwith  those  plants  in  which  in  such  flowers,  the  pollen  is  in 
the  sexes  are  separate,  the  male  general  matured  before  the  stigma, 
flowers  are  generally  mature  be-  though  there  are  exceptional  cases 
fore  the  female.  As  first  shewn  in  which  the  female  organs  an 
br  C.  K.  Sprenge!,  muny  hemaph-  beforehand. 
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woald  tend  to  inherit  similar  instincts  and  constitutions.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  to 
change  very  materially  the  time  of  sexoal  maturity  in  the 
females,  williout  at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  period  of 
the  production  of  the  young— a  period  which  must  be  determined 
by  the  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  with  almost  all  animals,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate^ 
there  is  a  constantly  recurrent  struggle  between  the  males  for 
the  possession  of  the  females. 

Our  difficulty  in  regard  to  sexual  selection  lies  in  understand-^^ 
ing  how  it  is  that  the  males  which  conquer  other  males,  or  those 
which  prove  the  most  attractiye  to  the  females,  leave  a  greater 
number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  superiority  than  their 
beaten  and  less  attractive  rivals.  Unless  this  result  does  follow,  ^ 
the  characters  which  give  to  certain  males  an  advantage  over 
others,  could  not  be  perfected  and  augmented  through  sexual 
selection.  When  the  sexes  exist  in  exactly  equal  numbers,  the 
worst-endowed  males  will  (except  where  polygamy  prevails), 
ultimately  find  females,  and  leave  as  many  offspring,  as  well 
fitted  for  their  general  habits  of  life,  as  the  best-endowed  males. 
From  various  ^Eusts  and  considerations,  I  formerly  inferred  that 
with  most  animals,  in  which  secondary  sexual  characters  are 
well  developed,  the  males  considerably  exceeded  the  females  in 
number;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  always  true.  If  the 
malos  were  to  the  females  as  two  to  one,  or  as  three  to  two,  or 
even  in  a  somewhat  lower  ratio,  the  whole  afiair  would  be 
sitnple;  for  the  better-armed  or  more  attractive  males  would 
leave  the  largest  number  of  ofifepring.  But  after  investigating, 
as  far  as  possiblej  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  great  inequality  in  number  commonly  exists. 
In  most  cases  sexual  selection  appears  to  have  been  effective  in 
the  following  manner. 

Let  us  take  any  species,  a  bird  for  instance,  and  divide  the 
females  inhabiting  a  district  into  two  equal  bodies,  the  one 
consisting  of  the  more  vigorous  and  better-nourished  individuals, 
ftnd  the  other  of  the  less  vigorous  and  healthy.  The  former, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  be  ready  to  breed  in  the  spring 
before  the  others ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
who  has  carefully  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds  during  many 
years.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  vigorous^ 
best-nourished  and  earliest  breeders  would  on  an  average 
succeed  in  rearing  the  largest  number  of  fine  offspring.'  The 
males,  as  we  have  seen,  are  generally  ready  to  breed  before  the 

*  Here  is  excellent  eridence  on  an  experienced  ornithologist.  Mr. 
tSkm  aharacter  of  the  offspring  from     J.  A.  Allen,  in  speaking  (*  Ifammab 
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females ;  the  strongest,  and  with  some  species  the  best  armed  ol 
the  males,  drive  away  the  weaker ;  and  the  former  would  then 
unite  with  the  more  vigorous  and  better-nourished  females^  be- 
cause they  are  the  first  to  breed.'  Such  vigorous  pairs  would 
surely  rear  a  larger  number  of  ofispring  than  the  retarded 
females^  which  would  be  compelled  to  unite  with  the  conquered 
and  less  powerful  males,  supposing  the  sexes  to  be  numericallj 
equal ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  add,  in  the  course  (rf 
successive  generations,  to  the  size,  strength  and  courage  of  the 
males,  or  to  improve  their  weapons. 

But  in  very  many  cases  the  males  which  conquer  their  rivals, 
do  not  obtain  possession  of  the  females,  independently  of  the 
choice  of  the  latter.  The  courtship  of  animals  is  by  no  means 
so  simple  and  short  an  afbir  as  might  be  thought  Th0 
females  are  most  excited  by,  or  prefer  pairing  with,  the  more 
ornamented  males,  or  those  which  are  the  best  songsters,  or  play 
the  best  antics;  but  it  is  obviously  probable  that  they  would 
at  the  same  time  prefer  the  more  vigorous  and  lively  males,  and 
this  has  in  some  cases  been  confirmed  by  actual  observation.* 
Thus  the  more  vigorous  females,  which  are  the  first  to  breed,  will 
have  the  choice  of  many  males ;  and  though  they  may  not  always 
select  the  strongest  or  best  armed,  they  will  select  those  which 
are  vigorous  and  well  armed,  and  in  other  respects  the  most  at- 
tractive. Both  sexes,  therefore,  of  such  early  pairs  would  as  above 
explained,  have  an  advantage  over  others  in  rearing  ofispring ;  and 
this  apparently  has  sufficed  during  a  long  course  of  generations 
to  add  not  only  to  the  strength  and  fighting  powers  of  the  males, 
but  likewise  to  their  various  ornaments  or  other  attractions. 

In  the  converse  and  much  rarer  case  of  the  males  selecting 
particular  females,  it  is  plain  that  those  which  were  the  most 
vigorous  and  had  conquered  others,  would  have  the  freest 
choice ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  select  vigorous 
as  well  as  attractive  females.    Such  pairs  would  have  an  advan- 


and  Winter  Birds  of  G.   Florida,'  to  those  female  bees  which  are  the 

p.  229)  of  the  later  brooda,  after  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  pupa  each 

accidental  destruction  of  the  first,  year.      See    bis   remarkable  essay, 

»ays,  that  these  "are  found  to  be  'Anwendung den Darwin'scbea Lehre 

**  smaller   and  paler-coloured  than  anf  Bienen/  '  Verh.  d.  Y.  Jahrg.' 

**  those  hatched  earlier  io  the  sea-  xxix.  p.  45. 

**  SOIL   In  cases  where  several  broods         '  With  respect  to  poultry,  I  have 

'*  are  reared  each  year,  as  a  general  received  information,   hereafter  to 

'*  rule  the  birds  of  the  earlier  broods  be  given,  to  this  effect.     Even  with 

**  seem  in  all  respects  the  most  per-  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  which  pair 

**  feet  and  yigoroaa."  for  life,  the  female,  as  I  hear  trtm 

*  Uermann   Miller  has  come  to  Mr.  Jenner  '.I'^eir,  will  desert  her 

thi»  same   toncb^sion  with  respect  mate  if  he  u  injured  or  grows  weak 
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tige  in  leaxing  o&prixig,  more  eepecially  if  the  male  had  the 
power  to  defend  the  female  during  the  pairing-season  as  occurs 
with  some  of  the  higher  animals,  or  aided  her  in  proTiding  for 
the  young.  The  same  principles  would  apply  if  each  sex  pre^ 
isme/di  and  selected  certain  indiyiduals  of  the  opposite  sex; 
supposing  that  they  selected  not  only  the  more  attractive,  but 
likewise  the  more  yigorous  individuals. 

NuTnerioal  Proportion  of  the  Two  Sexes. — I  have  remarked  that 
sexual  selection  would  be  a  simple  afOair  if  the  males  were  con* 
siderably  more  numerous  than  the  females.  Hence  I  was  led  to 
investigate,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  proportions  between  the  two 
sexes  of  as  many  animala  as  possible;  but  the  materials  are 
scanty.  I  will  here  give  only  a  brief  abstract  of  the  results, 
retaining  the  details  for  a  supplementary  discussion,  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  my  argument  Domesticated 
animals  alone  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  propor- 
tional numbers  at  birth;  but  no  records  have  been  specially 
kept  for  this  purposes  By  indirect  means,  however,  I  have 
collected  a  considerable  body  of  statistics,  from  which  it  appears 
that  with  most  of  our  domestic  animals  the  sexes  are  nearly 
eiiual  at  birth.  Thus  25,560  births  of  race-horses  have  been 
recorded  during  twenty-one  years,  and  the  male  births  were 
to  the  female  births  as  99*7  to  100.  In  greyhounds  the  in- 
equality is  greater  than  with  any  other  animal,  for  out  of  6878 
births  during  twelve  years,  the  male  births  were  to  the  female 
as  110*1  to  100;  It  is,  however,  in  some  degree  doubtful 
whether  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  proportion  would  be  the  same 
under  natural  conditions  as  under  domestication;  for  slight  and 
unknown  differences  in  the  ccmditions  affect  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes*  Thus  with  mankind,  the  male  births  in  England 
are  as  104*5,  in  Bussia  as  1089,  and  with  the  Jews  of  Livonia  as 
120,  to  100  fiamale  births.  But  I  shall  recur  to  this  curious  point 
of  the  excess  of  male  births  in  the  supplement  to  this  chapter.  At 
the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  however,  male  children  of  European 
extraction  have  been  bom  during  several  years  in  the  proportion 
of  between  90  and  99  to  100  female  children. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  are  concerned  with  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes,  not  only  at  birth,  but  also  at  maturity,  and  this 
adds  another  element  of  doubt ;  for  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  with  man  the  number  of  males  dying  before  or  during  birth, 
and  during  the  first  few  years  of  infancy,  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  females.  So  it  almost  certainly  is  with  male  lambs, 
and  probably  with  some  other  animals.  The  males  of  some  species 
kill  one  another  by  fighting ;  or  they  drive  one  another  about 
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antil  they  become  greatly  emaciated.  They  mnst  also  be  aften 
exposed  to  yarious  dangers,  whilst  wandering  about  in  eagei 
search  for  the  females.  In  many  kinds  of  fish  the  males  aiv 
much  smaller  than  the  females,  and  they  are  believed  often  to  be 
devoored  by  the  latter,  or  by  other  fishes.  The  females  of 
some  birds  appear  to  die  earlier  than  the  males;  they  are 
also  liable  to  be  destroyed  on  their  nests,  or  whilst  in  charge 
of  their  young.  With  insects  the  female  larrn  are  often  larger 
than  those  of  the  males,  and  would  consequently  be  more  likely 
to  be  deTOured.  In  some  cases  the  mature  females  are  less 
active  and  less  rapid  in  their  morements  than  the  males,  and 
could  not  escape  so  well  firom  danger.  Hence,  with  animals  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  must  rely  on  mere  estimation,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  at  maturity ;  and  this  is 
but  little  trustworthy,  except  when  the  inequality  is  strongly 
marked.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed,  we 
may  conclude  from  the  facts  given  in  the  supplement,  that  the 
males  of  some  few  mammals,  of  many  birds,  of  some  fish  and 
insects,  are  considerably  more  numerous  than  the  females. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  fluctuates  slightly  during 
successive  years :  thus  with  race-horses,  for  every  100  mares  born 
the  stallions  varied  from  107*1  in  one  year  to  926  in  another  year, 
and  with  greyhounds  from  116*3  to  95*3.  But  had  larger  nimi- 
bers  been  tabulated  throughout  an  area  more  extensive  than 
England,  these  fluctuations  would  probably  have  disappeared ; 
and  such  as  they  are,  would  hardly  suffice  to  lead  to  effective 
sexual  selection  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless,  in  the  cases 
of  some  few  wild  animals,  as  shewn  in  the  supplement,  the 
proi)ortions  seem  to  fluctuate  either  during  different  seasons 
or  in  different  localities  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  lead  to  such 
selection.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  any  advantage, 
gained  during  certain  years  or  in  certain  localities  by  those  males 
which  were  able  to  conquer  their  rivals,  or  were  the  mort 
attractive  to  the  females,  would  probably  be  transmitted  to  the 
o&pring,  and  would  not  subsequently  be  eliminated.  During 
the  succeeding  seasons,  when,  from  the  equality  of  the  sexes, 
erery  male  was  able  to  procure  a  female,  the  stronger  or  more  at- 
tractive males  previously  produced  would  still  have  at  least  as 
goo<L  a  chance  of  leaving  offspring  as  the  weaker  or  less  attractive. 

Po7y.7amy.— The  practice  of  polygamy  leads  to  the  same  results 
as  would  follow  from  an  actual  inequality  in  the  number  of  the 
sexes;  for  if  each  male  secures  two  or  more  females,  many  males 
cannot  pair ;  and  the  latter  assuredly  will  be  the  weaker  or  less 
attractive  individuals.    Many  mammals  and  some  few  birds  are 
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poljgamoos,  bat  with  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  1 
have  found  no  evidence  of  this  habit.  The  intellectual  powers 
of  such  animals  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  to  lead  them  to 
collect  and  guard  a  harem  of  females.  That  some  relation  exists 
between  polygamy  and  the  development  of  secondary  sexual 
characters,  appears  nearly  certain ;  and  this  supports  the  view 
tliat  a  numerical  preponderance  of  males  would  be  eminently 
favourable  to  the  action  of  sexual  selection.  Nevertheless  many 
animals,  which  are  strictly  monogamous,  especially  birds,  display 
strongly-marked  secondary  sexual  characters ;  whilst  some  few 
animals,  which  are  polygamous,  do  not  have  suoh  characters. 

We  will  first  briefly  run  through  the  mammals,  and  then  turn 
to  birds.  The  gorilla  seems  to  be  polygamous,  and  the  male 
differs  considerably  from  the  female ;  so  it  is  with  some  baboons, 
which  live  in  herds  containing  twice  as  many  adult  females  as 
males.  In  South  America  the  Mycetes  earaya  presents  well- 
marked  sexual  differences,  in  colour,  beard,  and  vocal  organs ; 
and  the  male  generally  lives  with  two  or  three  wives :  the  male 
of  the  CebttM  eapunntu  differs  somewhat  from  the  female,  and 
appears  to  be  polygamous.^*^  Little  is  known  on  this  head  with 
respect  to  most  other  monkeys,  but  some  species  are  strictly 
monogamous.  The  ruminants  are  eminently  polygamous,  and 
they  present  sexual  differences  more  frequently  than  almost  any 
other  group  of  mammals;  this  holds  good,  especially  in  their 
weapons,  but  also  in  other  characters.  Most  deer,  cattle,  and 
Bheep  are  polygamous;  as  are  most  antelopes,  though  some  are 
monogamous.  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  in  speaking  of  the  antelopes 
of  South  Africa,  says  that  in  herds  of  about  a  dozen  there  was 
rarely  more  than  one  mature  male.  The  Asiatic  Amilope  aaiga 
appears  to  be  the  most  inordinate  polygamist  in  the  world ;  for 
Pallas"  states  that  the  male  drives  away  all  rivals,  and  collects  a 
herd  of  about  a  hundred  females  and  kids  together ;  the  female 
is  hornless  and  has  softer  hair,  but  does  not  otherwise  differ 
much  from  the  male.  The  wild  horse  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
of  the  Western  States  of  N.  America  is  polygamous,  but,  except 
in  his  greater  size  and  in  the  proportions  of  his  bo<ly,  differs  but 
little  £rom  the  mare.  The  wild  boar  presents  well-marked  sexual 

"  On   the  Gorilla,   Sarage    and  Fasc.  lii.  1777,  p.  29.    Sir  Andrew 

Wyman.  *  Boston  Journal   of  Nat.  Smith,  *  lUnstrations  of  the  Zoology 

HUU'  vol.  T.  1845-47,  p.  423.     On  of  S.  Africa,'  1849,  pi.  29,  on  the 

Synocephaln«,Brehm,*llln8t.Thier-  Kobus.    Owen,  in  his  *  Anatomy  of 

leben/  B.  i.  1864,  a.  77.     On  Mv-  Vertebrates '  (vol.  iii.  1868,  p.  633) 

ectes,Rengger,*Naturge8ch.:Saage-  gives  a  table  shewing  incidentally 

ihiei«  von  Paraguay,^  1830,  a.  14,  which  species  of  antelopea  are  grf 

20.    Cebos,  Brehm,  ibid.  t.  108.  garioos. 

"  PslUs,     *Spicilegia    Zoolog.,' 
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oharacters,  in  his  great  tusks  and  some  other  points.  In  £arope 
and  in  India  he  leads  a  solitary  life,  except  during  the  breeding- 
season ;  but  as  is  believed  by  Sir  W.  Elliot,  who  has  had  many 
opportunities  in  India  of  obserying  this  animal,  he  consorts  at 
this  season  with  several  females.  Whether  this  holds  good 
in  Europe  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  supi)orted  by  some  evidence. 
The  adult  male  Indian  elephant,  like  the  boar,  passes  much  of 
his  time  in  solitude ;  but  as  Dr.  Campbell  states,  when  with 
others,  "  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  male  with  a  whole  herd 
"  of  females,*"  the  larger  males  expelling  or  kilUng  the  smaller 
and  weaker  ones.  The  male  difGdrs  from  the  female  in  his  immense 
tusks,  greater  size,  strength,  and  endurance;  so  great  is  the 
difference  in  these  respects,  that  the  males  when  caught  are 
valued  at  one-fifth  more  than  the  females.^  The  sexes  of  other 
pachydermatous  animals  differ  very  little  or  not  at  all»  and,  as 
far  as  known,  they  are  not  polygamists.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any 
species  in  the  Orders  of  Cheiroptera,  Edentata,  losectivora  and 
Hodents  being  polygamous,  excepting  that  amongst  the  Bodents, 
the  common  rat,  according  to  some  rat-catchers,  lives  with  several 
females.  Nevertheless  the  two  sexes  of  some  sloths  (Edentata) 
differ  in  the  character  and  colour  of  certain  patches  of  hair  on 
their  shoulders."  And  many  kinds  of  bats  (Cheiroptera)  present 
well-marked  sexual  differences,  chiefly  in  the  mades  possessing 
odoriferous  glands  and  pouches,  and  by  their  beiDg  of  a  lighter 
colour.*^  In  the  great  order  of  Bodents,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  sexes  rarely  differ,  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  but  slightly  in 
the  tint  of  the  fur. 

As  I  hear  from  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  the  lion  in  South  Africa 
sometimes  lives  with  a  single  female,  but  generally  with  more, 
and,  in  one  case,  was  found  with  as  many  as  five  females;  so 
that  he  is  polygamous.  As  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  is  the  only 
polygamist  amongst  all  the  terrestrial  Camivora,  and  he  alone 
presents  well-marked  sexual  characters.  If,  however,  we  turn 
to  the  marine  Camivora,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  case  is 
widely  different;  for  many  species  of  seals  offer  extraordinary 
sexual  differences,  and  they  are  eminently  polygamous.  Thus, 
according  to  Pdron,  the  male  sea-elephant  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
always  possesses  several  females,  and  the  sea-lion  of  Forster  is 
said  to  be  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  females.  In  the 
North,  the  male  sea-bear  of  Steller  is  accompanied  by  even  a 

"  Dr.  Cflmpbell,  in  *  Proc.  Zoo-  "  Dr.    Gray,    in    *  Annals    and 

log.  Soc'  1869,  p.  138.     See  also  an  Mag:,  of  Nat.  Hist.'  1871,  p.  802. 

inieresting  paper,  by  Lieut.  John-  *^    See    Dr.    Dobson's    ezoelkat 

atone,    in    *  Proc.  Asiatic   Soc    of  paper,  in  *■  Proc  Zoolog.  Soc'  187S« 

Bengal/  May,  1868.  p.  Ii41« 
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greater  number  of  females.  It  ia  an  interesting  fact,  as  Dr. 
Gill  remarks,^  that  in  the  monogamous  species,  "or  those 
"  living  in  small  communities,  there  is  little  difiference  in  size 
"  between  the  males  and  females ;  in  the  social  species,  or  rather 
"  those  of  which  the  males  hare  harems,  the  males  are  vastly 
"  larger  than  the  females." 

Amongst  birds,  many  species,  the  sexes  of  which  dLSer  greatly 
from  each  other,  are  certainly  monogamous.  In  Great  Britain 
we  see  well-marked  sexual  differences,  for  instance,  in  the  wild- 
duck  which  pairs  with  a  single  female,  the  common  blackbird, 
and  the  bullfinch  which  is  said  to  pair  for  life.  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Wallace  that  the  like  is  true  of  the  Chatterers  or 
CJodngidffi  of  South  America,  and  of  many  other  birds.  In  several 
groups  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  species  are 
polygamous  or  monogamous.  Lesson  says  that  birds  of  paradise^ 
so  remarkable  for  their  sexual  differences,  are  polygamous,  but  Mr. 
Wallace  doubts  whether  he  had  sufficient  evidence.  Mr.  Salvin 
tells  me  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  humming-birds  are 
polygamous.  The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal 
plumes,  certainly  seems  to  be  a  polygamist^*  I  have  been 
assured  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  by  others,  that  it  is  somewhat 
common  for  three  starlings  to  frequent  the  same  nest;  but 
whether  this  is  a  case  of  polygamy  or  polyandry  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

The  GallinacesB  exhibit  almost  as  strongly  marked  fexual 
differences  as  birds  of  paradise  or  humming-birds,  and  many  of 
the  species  are,  as  is  well  known,  polj^gamous;  others  being 
strictly  monogamous.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the 
sexes  of  the  polygamous  peacock  or  pheasant,  and  the  mono- 
gamous guinea-fowl  or  partridge  I  Many  similar  cases  could  be 
given,  as  in  the  grouse  tribe,  in  which  the  males  ot  the  poly- 
gamous capercailzie  and  black-cock  differ  greatly  from  the 
females;  whilst  the  sexes  of  the  monogamous  red  grouse  and 
ptarmigan  differ  very  little.  In  the  Cursores,  except  amongst 
the  bustards,  few  species  offer  strongly-marked  sexual  dif- 
ferenceSy  and  the  great  bustard  {Otis  tarda)  is  said  to  be  poly- 
gamous. With  the  Grallatores,  extremely  few  species  differ 
sexuaUy,  but   the  ruff  {MacheUs  jmynax)   affords   a  marked 

**  Th«  Eared  Seals,   '  American  Great  Bastard,  see  L.  Lloyd^  *  Game 

Xataralist,'  vol.  iv.,  Jan.  1871.  Birds  of  Sweden,'  1867,  p.  19,  aad 

!•  *The  Ibis,'  toI.  iii.   1861,   p.  182.     Montagu  and  Selby  speak  of 

133,  on    the  Progne  Widow-Urd.  the  Black   Grouse   as  polygamous 

Bee    also  on  the    Vidua   axiU.tri3j  and  of  the  Red  Groase  as  moae- 

.bid.  ToL  it  1660,  p.  211.    On  the  gamoua. 
potjfamy  of  the  Capercailxie  and 
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exception,  and  this  species  is  believed  by  Montagn  to  be  a 
polygamist  Hence  it  appears  that  amongst  birds  there  often 
exists  a  close  relation  between  polygamy  and  the  development  of 
strongly-marked  sexaal  dififerences.  I  asked  Mr.  Bartlett,  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  who  has  had  very  large  experience  with 
birds,  whether  the  male  tragopan  (one  of  the  GallinaoeeB)  was 
polygamous,  and  I  was  stmck  by  his  answering,  "I  do  not 
"  know,  but  should  think  so  from  his  splendid  colours." 

It  deserves  notice  that  the  instinct  of  pairing  with  a  single 
female  is  easily  lost  under  domestication.  The  wild-duck  is 
strictly  monogamous,  the  domestic-duck  highly  ix)Iygamons. 
The  Kcv.  W.  D.  Fox  informs  me  that  out  of  some  half-tamed 
wild-ducks,  on  a  large  pond  in  his  neighbourhood,  so  many 
mallards  were  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  that  only  one  was  left  for 
every  seven  or  eight  females ;  yet  unusually  large  broods  were 
reared.  The  guinea-fowl  is  strictly  monogamous ;  but  Mr.  Fox 
finds  that  his  birds  succeed  best  when  he  keeps  one  cock  to  two 
or  three  hens.  Canary-birds  pair  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  the 
breeders  in  England  successfully  put  one  male  to  four  or  five 
females.  I  have  noticed  these  cases,  as  rendering  >it  probable 
that  wild  monogamous  species  might  readily  become  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  polygamous. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  reptiles  and  fishes  to  enable 
us  to  speak  of  their  marriage  arrangements.  The  stickleback 
(Gasterosteus),  however,  is  said  to  be  a  polygamist;"  and  the 
male  during  the  breeding  season  differs  conspicuously  from  the 
female. 

To  sum  up  on  the  means  through  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  sexual  selection  has  led  to  the  development  of  secondary 
sexual  characters.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  largest  numbcor 
of  vigoroiis  ofispring  will  be  reared  from  the  i>airing  of  the 
strongest  and  best-armed  males,  victorious  in  contests  over 
other  males,  with  the  most  vigorous  and  best-nourished  females, 
which  are  the  first  to  breed  in  the  spring.  If  such  females  select 
the  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  vigorous  males,  th^y 
will  rear  a  larger  number  of  ofifepring  than  the  retarded  females, 
which  must  jKiir  with  the  less  vigorous  and  less  attractive 
males.  So  it  will  be  if  the  more  vigorous  males  select  the  more 
attractive  and  at  the  same  time  healthy  and  vigorous  females ; 
and  this  will  especially  hold  good  if  the  male  defends  the 
female,  and  aids  in  providing  food  for  the  young.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  gained  by  the  more  vigorous  pairs  in  rearing  a 
larger  number  of  ofbpring  has  apparently  sufficed  to  render 
sexual  selection  efficient  But  a  large  numerical  preponderanoe 
>'  Ko<a  HomphreyB,  <  River  GaMeiis,'  1857. 
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of  males  over  females  will  be  still  more  efficient;  whether  the 
preponderauoe  is  only  occasioual  and  local,  or  permanent; 
whether  it  occurs  at  birth,  or  afterwards  from  the  greater  de* 
stmction  of  the  females ;  or  whether  it  indirectly  follows  ftom 
the  practice  of  polygamy. 

The  McUe  generally  mott  modified  than  the  Female, — Throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  when  the  sexes  differ  in  external  appearance, 
it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  noale  which  has  been  the  more 
modified ;  for,  generally,  the  female  retains  a  closer  resemblance 
to  the  young  of  her  own  species,  and  to  other  adult  members  oi 
the  same  group.  The  cause  of  this  seems  to  lie  in  the  males 
of  almost  all  animals  having  stronger  passions  than  the  females. 
Hence  it  is  the  males  that  fight  together  and  sedulously  display 
their  charms  before  the  females ;  and  the  yictors  transmit  their 
superiority  to  their  male  of&pring.  Why  both  sexes  do  not  thus 
acquire  the  characters  of  their  feithers,  will  be  considered  here* 
after.  That  the  males  of  all  mammals  eagerly  pursue  the 
females  is  notorious  to  every  one.  So  it  is  with  birds ;  but  many 
cock  birds  do  not  so  much  pursue  the  hen,  as  display  their 
plumage,  perform  strange  antics,  and  pour  forth  their  soog  in 
her  presence.  The  male  in  the  few  fish  observed  seems  much 
more  eager  than  the  female;  and  the  same  is  true  of  alligators, 
and  apparently  of  Batrachians.  Throughout  the  enormous  class  of 
insects,  as  Eirby  remarks,^  "  the  law  is,  that  the  male  shall  seek 
"  the  female."  Two  good  authorities,  Mr.  Blackwall  and  Mr.  C. 
Spence  Bate,  tell  me  that  the  males  of  spiders  and  crustaceans 
are  more  active  and  more  erratic  in  their  habits  than  the  females. 
When  the  organs  of  sense  or  locomotion  are  present  in  the  one 
sex  of  insects  and  crustaceans  and  absent  in  the  other,  or  when, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  more  highly  developed  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other,  it  is,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  almost 
invariably  the  male  which  retains  such  organs,  or  has  them  most 
developed;  and  this  shews  that  the  male  is  the  more  active 
member  in  the  courtship  of  the  sexes." 

1*  Klrby  and  Spence,  '  Introduc-  females  of  this  species  are  impreg- 

tjon  to  Entomology/  vol.  ill.  1826,  nated  by  the  males  which  are  born 

y.  342.  in  the  same  cells  with  them ;  but 

"  One  parasitic  Hymenopierons  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 

insect  (Westwood,  *  Modem  Class,  of  females  visit  other  cells,  so  that 

Insects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  160)   forms  an  close  interbreeding  is  thus  avoided. 

exception  to  the  rule,  as  the  male  We  shall  hereafter  meet  in  various 

guts  rudimentary  wings,  and  never  classes,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases, 

quits  the  cell  in  whidi  it  is  born,  in  which  the  female,  instead  of  'Im 

whibt  the  female  has  well-developed  male,  i»  the  seeker  aid  weoer. 
ViBfk    Audeuia  believes  that  the 
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The  female,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  is 
tea  eager  thaji  the  male.  As  the  illnstrions  Hnnter*  long  ago 
observed,  she  generally  "  requires  to  be  conrted  ;**  she  is  coy,  and 
may  often  be  seen  endeavonring  for  a  long  time  to  escape  from 
the  male.  Every  observer  of  the  habits  of  animals  will  be  able 
to  call  to  mind  instances  of  this  kind.  It  is  shown  by  various 
fisusts,  given  hereafter,  and  by  the  results  fdrly  attributable  to 
sexual  selection,  that  the  female,  though  comparatively  passive, 
generally  exerts  some  choice  and  accepts  one  male  in  preference 
to  othera  Or  she  may  accept,  as  appearances  would  sometimes 
lead  us  to  believe,  not  the  male  which  is  the  most  attractive  to 
her,  but  the  one  which  is  the  least  distasteful.  The  exertion  of 
some  choice  on  the  jMirt  of  the  female  seems  a  law  almost  as 
general  as  the  eagerness  of  the  male. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  why  the  male,  in  so  many  and 
such  distinct  classes,  has  become  more  eager  than  the  female,  so 
that  he  searches  for  her,  and  plays  the  more  active  part  in  court- 
ship. It  would  be  no  advantage  and  some  loss  of  power  if  each 
sex  searched  for  the  other;  but  why  should  the  male  almost 
always  be  the  seeker?  The  ovules  of  plants  after  fertili- 
sation have  to  be  nourished  for  a  time;  hence  the  pollen  is 
necessarily  brought  to  the  female  organs — ^being  placed  on  the 
stigma,  by.  means  of  insects  or  the  wind,  or  by  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  stamens ;  and  in  the  Alg»,  Ac,  by  the  loco- 
motive power  of  the  antherozooids.  With  lowly-organised 
aquatic  animals,  permanently  affixed  to  the  same  spot  and  having 
their  sexes  separate,  the  male  element  is  invariably  brought  to 
the  female ;  and  of  this  we  can  see  the  reason,  for  even  if  the 
ova  were  detached  before  fertilisation,  aod  did  not  require 
subsequent  nourishment  or  protection,  there  would  yet  be  greater 
difficulty  in  transporting  them  than  the  male  element,  because, 
being  larger  than  the  latter,  they  are  produced  in  far  smaller 
numbers.  So  that  many  of  the  lower  animals  are,  in  this  re- 
spect, analogous  with  plants.'^  The  males  of  affixed  and  aquatic 
animals  having  been  led  to  emit  their  fertilising  element  in 
this  way,  it  is  natural  that  any  of  their  descendants,  which 
rose  in  the  scale  and  became  locomotive,  should  retain  the  same 
habit ;  and  they  would  approach  the  female  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  fertilising  element  in  a 
long  passage  of  it  through  the  water.  With  some  few  of  the  lower 

H  (  rggart      and     Observations.'  of  the  male  and  female  reproductiye 

edited  by 'Owen,  vol.   i.    1861,  p.  cells,   remarks,  "  verhalt  sich  die 

194.  **  eine  ^i  der  Vereinignng  actir, 
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tnimols,  the  females  alone  are  fixed,  and  the  males  of  these  must 
be  the  seekers.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  males  of 
species,  of  which  the  progenitors  were  primordially  free,  should 
invariably  have  acquired  the  habit  of  approaching  the  females, 
instead  of  being  approached  by  them.  But  in  all  cases,  in  order 
that  the  males  should  seek  efficiently,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
they  should  be  endowed  with  strong  passions ;  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  such  passions  would  naturally  follow  from  the  more 
eager  leaving  a  larger  number  of  ofGspring  than  the  less  eager. 

The  great  eagerness  of  the  males  has  thus  indirectly  led  to  their 
much  more  frequently  developing  secondary  sexual  characters 
than  the  females.  But  the  development  of  such  characters 
would  be  much  aided,  if  the  males  were  more  liable  to  vary  than 
the  females— as  I  concluded  they  were— after  a  long  study  of 
domesticated  animals.  Von  Nathusius,  who  has  had  very  wide 
experience,  is  strongly  of  the  same  opinion.'*  Good  evidence  also 
in  favour  of  this  conclusion  can  be  produced  by  a  comparison 
of'tlie  two  sexes  in  mankind.  During  the  Novara  Expedition^ 
a  vast  number  of  measurements  was  made  of  various  parts  of  the 
txMly  in  different  races,  and  the  men  were  found  in  almost  every 
case  to  present  a  greater  range  of  variation  than  the  women ;  but  I 
shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  a  future  chapter.  Mr.  J. . 
Wood,^  who  has  carefully  attended  to  the  variation  of  the  muscles 
in  man,  puts  in  italics  the  conclusion  that "  the  greatest  number  of 
''  abnormalities  in  each  subject  ip  found  in  the  males.**  He  had 
previously  remarked  that  ''altogether  in  102  subjects,  the  varieties 
"  of  redundancy  were  found  to  be  half  as  many  again  as  in 
"  females,  contrasting  widely  with  the  greater  frequency  oi 
"  deficiency  in  females  before  described.**  Professor  Macalister 
likewise  remarks'^  that  variations  in  the  muscles ''  are  probably 
"  more  common  in  males  than  females.''  Certain  muscles  which 
are  not  normally  present  in  mankind  are  also  more  frequently 
developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  although  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  said  to  occur.  Dr.  Burt  Wilder  **  has  tabulated 
the  cases  of  152  individuals  with  supernumerary  digits,  of  which 
86  were  males,  and  39,  or  less  than  half,  females,  the  remaining 
27  being  of  unjcoown  sex.    It  should  not,  however,  be  overlooked 

"  *  Vortrage    fiber    Viehxucht,'  my    *  Variation    of    Animals    ami 

1872,  p.  63.  Plants  under  Domestication,'  rol,  ti. 
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polog.    TheiV    1867,    g.    216-269.  *«  *  Proceedings  Royal  Soc'  vol. 
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that  women  would  more  frequently  endeavour  to  conceal  a 
deformity  of  this  kind  than  men.  Again,  Br.  L.  Meyer  asserts  that 
the  ears  of  man  are  more  variable  in  form  than  those  of  woman.^ 
Lastly  the  temperature  is  more  variable  in  man  than  in  woman.^ 

The  cause  of  the  greater  general  variability  in  the  male  sex, 
than  in  the  female  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as  secondary 
sexual  characters  are  extraordinarily  variable,  and. are  usually 
confined  to  the  males;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  feu^t  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  intelligibla  Through  the  action  of  sexual 
and  natural  selection  male  animals  have  been  rendered  in  very 
many  instances  widely  different  from  their  females;  but  in- 
dependently of  selection  the  two  sexes,  from  differing  constitu- 
tionally, tend  to  vary  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  The 
female  has  to  expend  much  organic  matter  in  the  formation  of 
her  ova,  whereas  the  male  expends  much  force  in  fierce  contests 
with  his  rivals,  in  wandering  about  in  search  of  the  female,  in 
exerting  his  voice,  pouring  out  odoriferous  secretions,  &c :  and 
this  expenditure  is  generally  concentrated  within  a  short  period. 
The  great  vigour  of  the  male  during  the  season  of  love  seems 
often  to  intensify  his  colours,  independently  of  aoy  marked  dif- 
ference from  the  female.*  In  mankind,  and  even  as  low  down 
in  the  organic  scale  as  in  the  Lepidoptera,  the  temperature  of  tlie 
body  is  higher  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  accompanied  in  the 
case  of  man  by  a  slower  pulse.""  On  the  whole  the  expenditure 
of  matter  and  force  by  the  two  sexes  is  probably  nearly  equal, 
though  effected  in  very  different  ways  and  at  different  rates. 

From  the  causes  just  specified  the  two  sexes  can  hardly  fail  to 
differ  somewhat  in  constitution,  at  least  during  the  breeding 
season;  and,  although  they  may  be  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  conditions,  they  will  tend  to  vary  in  a  different  manner. 
If  such  variations  are  of  no  service  to  either  sex,  they  will  not  bo 
accumulated  and  increased  by  sexual  or  natural  selection.  Never- 
theless, they  may  become  permanent  if  the  exciting  cause  acts 

''  *  Archiv  fUr  Path.  Anat.  und  and  retention  by  them  of  the  spenn- 

Phys.'  1871,  p.  488.  atic  fluid;  but  this  can  hardly  be 

*•  The   conclusions    recently   ar-  the  case;  for  many  male  birds,  foi 

rired  at  by  Dr.  J.  Stockton  Hough,  instance  young  pheasants,  become 

on   the   temperature   of    man,   are  brightly  coloured  in  th«  autumn  of 

given  in  the  *  Pop.  Science  Review,'  their  first  year. 
Jan.  1st,  1874,  p.  97.  '*  For  mankind,  see  Dr.  J.  Stock- 

^  Prof.    Mantegazza   is    inclined  ton  Hough,  whose  conclusions  are 

to  believe  (*  Lett  era  a  Carlo  Darwin/  given  in  the  '  Pop.  Science  Review,* 

*Archivio      per     T  Anthr  opologia,'  1874,  p.  97,     See  Girard's  obserra- 

1871,    p.    306)    that    the     bright  tions  on  the  Lepidoptera,  as  govern 

colours,  common    in  so  many  male  in  the  *-  Zoological  Record,'  1869,  ^ 

animals,  are  due    to   the  presence  347, 
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pennanently ;  and  in  accordance  with  a  frequent  form  of  inherit 
tanoe  they  may  be  transmitted  to  that  sex  alone  in  which  they 
first  appeared.  In  this  case  the  two  sexes  will  come  to  present 
permanent,  yet  unimportant,  differences  of  character.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Allen  shews  that  with  a  large  number  of  birds 
inhabiting  the  northern  and  southern  United  States,  the  speci* 
mens  from  the  south  are  darker-coloured  than  those  from  the 
ftorth ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  difference  in 
lemperature,  light,  &c.,  between  the  two  regions  Now,  in  some 
few  cases,  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  appear  to  have  been 
differently  affected ;  in  the  AgdceuB  phceniceus  the  males  haye  had 
their  colours  greatly  intensified  in  the  south;  whereas  with  Car- 
dinalis  virffiniantu  it  JB  the  females  which  have  been  thus  affected ; 
with  Quisealus  major  the  females  haye  been  rendered  extremely 
yariable  in  tint,  whilst  the  males  remain  nearly  uniform.*^ 

A  few  exceptional  cases  occur  in  various  classes  of  animals,  in 
which  the  females  instead  of  the  males  have  acquired  well 
pronounced  secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  bri^tor  colours, 
greater  size,  strength,  or  pugnacity.  With  birds  there  has  some* 
times  been  a  complete  transposition  of  the  ordinary  characters 
proper  to  each  sex;  the  females  having  become  the  more  eager 
in  courtship,  the  males  remaining  comparatively  passive,  but 
apparently  selecting  the  more  attractive  females,  as  we  may  infer 
£rom  the  results.  Certain  hen  birds  have  thus  been  rendered 
more  highly  coloured  or  otherwise  ornamented,  as  well  as  more 
powerful  and  pugnacious  than  the  cocks ;  these  characters  being 
transmitted  to  the  female  offspring  alone. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  iu  some  cases  a  double  process  of 
selection  has  been  carried  on;  that  the  males  have  selected 
the  more  attractive  females,  and  the  latter  the  more  attractive 
males.  This  process,  however,  though  it  might  lead  to  the 
modification  of  both  sexes,  would  not  make  the  one  sex 
different  from  the  other,  unless  indeed  their  tastes  for  the  beauti- 
ful differed ;  but  this  is  a  supposition  too  improbable  to  be  worth 
considering  in  the  case  of  any  animal,  excepting  man.  There 
are,  however,  many  animals  in  which  the  sexes  resemble  each 
other,  both  being  famished  with  the  same  ornaments,  which 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  attribute  to  the  agency  of  sexual 
selection.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  suggested  with  more  plausi- 
bility, that  there  has  been  a  double  or  mutual  process  of  sexual 
Bulection;  the  more  vigorous  and  precocious  females  selecting 
the  more  attractive  and  vigorous  males,  the  latter  rejecting  all 
except  Urn  more  attractive  females.    But  from  what  we  know 

^*  '  MamiuAlB  and  Birds  of  £.  Florida,'  pp.  234,  280,  29& 
11 
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of  the  habits  of  animals,  this  view  is  hardly  probable,  for  the 
male  is  generally  eager  to  pair  with  any  female.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  ornaments  conmion  to  both  sexes  were  acquired 
by  one  sex,  generally  the  male,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring of  both  sexes.  If,  indeed,  during  a  lengthened  period  the 
males  of  any  species  were  greatly  to  exceed  the  females  in 
number,  and  then  during  another  lengthened  period,  but  under 
different  conditions,  the  reverse  were  to  occur,  a  double,  but 
not  simultaneous,  process  of  sexual  selection  might  easily  be 
carried  on,  by  which  the  two  sexes  might  be  rendered  widely 
different. 

We  shall  hereafter  see  that  many  animals  exist,  of  which 
neither  sex  is  brilliantly  coloured  or  provided  with  special  orna- 
ments, and  yet  the  members  of  both  sexes  or  of  one  alone  have 
probably  acquired  simple  colours,  such  as  white  or  black,  through 
sexual  selection.  The  absence  of  bright  tints  or  other  ornaments 
may  be  the  result  of  variations  of  the  right  kind  never  having 
occurred,  or  of  the  animals  themselves  having  preferred  plain 
black  or  white.  Obscure  tints  have  often  been  developed 
through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  and  the 
acquirement  through  sexual  selection  of  conspicuous  colours, 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  checked  from  the  danger  thus 
incurred.  But  in  other  cases  the  males  during  long  ages  may 
have  struggled  together  for  the  possession  of  the  females,  and 
yet  no  effect  will  have  been  produced,  unless  a  larger  number  of 
ofiispring  were  left  by  the  more  successful  males  to  inherit  their 
superiority,  than  by  the  less  successful :  and  this,  as  previously 
shewn,  depends  on  many  complex  contingencies. 

Sexual  selection  acts  in  a  less  rigorous  momicr  than  natural 
selection.  The  latter  produces  its  effects  by  the  life  or  death  at 
all  ages  of  the  more  or  less  successful  individuals.  Death,  indeed, 
not  rarely  ensues  from  the  conflicts  of  rival  males.  But  generally 
the  less  successful  male  merely  fails  to  obtain  a  female,  or  obtains  a 
retarded  and  less  vigorous  fetnale  later  in  the  season,  or,  if  poly- 
gamous, obtains  fewer  females ;  so  that  they  leave  fewer,  less  vigor- 
ous, or  no  ofiispring.  In  r^ard  to  structures  acquired  through 
ordinary  or  natural  selection,  there  is  in  most  cases,  as  long  as  the 
conditions  of  life  remain  the  same,  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
advantageous  modification  in  relation  to  certain  special  purposes ; 
but  in  regard  to  structures  adapted  to  make  one  male  victorious 
over  another,  either  in  fighting  or  in  charming  the  female,  there 
is  no  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  advantageous  modification ; 
80  that  as  long  as  the  proper  variations  arise  the  work  of  sexual 
selection  will  go  on.  This  circumstance  may  partly  account  for 
the  frequent  and  extraordinary  amount  of  variability  presented 
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by  secondary  sexual  characteis.  Keyeriheless,  natural  selection 
will  determine  that  such  characters  shall  not  be  acquired  by  the 
-victorious  males,  if  they  would  be  highly  ii^juriouB,  either  by 
expending  too  much  of  their  vital  powers,  or  by  exposing  them 
to  any  great  danger.  The  development,  however,  of  certam 
structures — of  the  horns,  for  instance,  in  certain  stags — has  been 
carried  to  a  wonderful  extreme ;  and  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme 
which,  as  &r  as  the  general  conditions  of  life  are  concerned, 
must  be  slightly  ii^urious  to  the  male.  From  this  fact  we  learn 
that  the  advantages  which  fiivoured  males  derive  from  conquer- 
ing other  males  in  battle  or  courtship,  and  thus  leaving  a 
numerous  progeny,  are  in  the  long  run  greater  than  those  derived 
from  rather  more  perfect  adaptation  to  their  conditions  of  life. 
We  shall  farther  see,  and  it  could  never  have  been  anticipated, 
that  the  power  to  charm  the  female  has  sometimes  been  more 
important  than  the  power  to  conquer  other  males  in  battie. 

LAWS  OF  nmERITANOB. 

In  order  to  understand  how  sexual  selection  has  acted  on  many 
animals  of  many  classes,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  has  produced 
a  conspicuous  result,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  Two  distinct  elements 
are  included  under  the  term  "inheritance ''—the  transmission, 
and  the  development  of  characters ;  but  as  these  generally  go 
together,  the  distinction  is  often  overlooked.  We  see  this  dis- 
tinction in  those  characters  which  are  transmitted  through 
the  early  years  of  life,  but  are  developed  only  at  maturity 
or  during  old  age.  We  see  the  same  distinction  more  clearly 
with  secondary  sexual  characters,  for  these  are  transmitted 
through  both  sexes,  though  developed  in  one  alone.  That  they 
are  present  in  both  sexes,  is  manifest  when  two  species,  having 
strongly-marked  sexual  characters,  are  crossed,  for  each  trans- 
mits the  characters  proper  to  its  own  male  and  female  sex  to  the 
hybrid  ofEspring  of  either  sex.  The  same  fact  is  likewise  mani- 
fest, when  characters  proper  to  the  male  are  occasionally  deve- 
loped in  the  female  when  she  grows  old  or  becomes  diseased, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  common  hen  assumes  the  flowing  tail- 
feathers,  hackles,  comb,  spurs,  voice,  and  even  pugnacity  of  the 
cock.  Conversely,  the  same  thing  is  evident,  more  or  less  plainly, 
wi  th  castrated  males.  Again,  index)endently  of  old  age  or  disease, 
characters  are  occasionally  transferred  from  the  male  to  the 
female,  as  when,  in  certain  breeds  of  the  fowl,  spurs  regularly 
appear  in  the  young  and  healthy  females.  But  in  truth  they  are 
■imply  developed  in  the  female ;  for  in  every  breed  each  detail 
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in  the  stmotare  of  the  spur  is  tmmmitted  thioogh  the  female 
to  her  male  oflGspring.  Many  cases  will  hereafter  be  giyen,  where 
the  female  exhibits,  more  or  less  perfectly,  characters  proper  to 
the  male,  in  whom  they  must  have  been  first  deyeloped,  and  then 
transferzed  to  the  female.  The  converse  case  of  the  first  de« 
▼elopment  of  characters  in  the  female  and  of  transference  to  the 
male,  is  less  frequent;  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  give  one  stiik- 
ing  instance.  With  bees  the  poUen-collecting  apparatus  is  nsed 
by  the  female  alone  for  gathering  pollen  for  the  larvBB,  yet  in 
most  of  the  species  it  is  partially  developed  in  the  males 
to  whom  it  is  quite  useless,  and  it  is  perfectly  developed 
in  the  males  of  fiombus  or  the  humble-bee."  As  not  a 
single  other  Hymenopterous  insect,  not  even  the  wasp,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  bee,  is  provided  with  a  pollen-collecting 
apparatus,  we  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  male  bees 
primordially  collected  pollen  as  well  as  the  females ;  although 
we  have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  male  mammals  primordially 
suckled  their  young  as  well  as  the  females.  Lastly,  in  all  cases  of 
reversion,  characters  are  transmitted  through  two,  three,  or  many 
more  generations,  and  are  then  developed  under  certain  unknown 
favourable  conditions.  This  important  distinction  between 
transmission  and  development  will  be  best  kept  in  mind  by  the 
aid  of  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesia  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
every  unit  or  cell  of  the  body  throws  off  gemmules  or  undeveloped 
atoms,  which  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  both  sexes,  and 
are  multiplied  by  self-division.  They  may  remain  undeveloped 
during  the  early  years  of  life  or  during  successive  generations; 
and  their  development  into  units  or  cells,  like  those  from  which 
they  were  derived,  depends  on  their  affinity  for,  and  union 
with  other  units  or  cells  previously  developed  in  the  due  order 
of  growth. 

Inheritance  at  corresponding  Periods  of  /«/«.— This  tendency 
is  well  established.  A  new  character,  appearing  in  a  yotmg 
animal,  whether  it  lasts  throughout  life  or  is  only  transient,  will, 
in  general,  reappear  in  the  oiOSspring  at  the  same  age  and  last 
for  the  same  time.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new  character 
appears  at  maturity,  or  even  during  old  age,  it  tends  to  re- 
appear in  the  ofGspring  at  the  same  advanced  age.  When  devia* 
tions  from  this  rule  occur,  the  transmitted  characters  much 
oftener  appear  before,  than  after  the  corresponding  age.  As  I 
have  dwelt  on  this  subject  sufficiently  in  another  work,"  I  will 

"  H.  Muller,  *Anwendn3g  der  •*  *The  Variation  of  AnlmaU 
Darwin'schen  l^ehn;,'  &c  Verb,  and  Plants  under  Domesticatioa,' 
a.  n.  V.  Jahrg.  xxi^.  p.  42.  yoL  U.  1868,  p.  Ih.    In   tha  luff 
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here  merely  gire  two  or  three  instances,  for  the  sake  of  recalling 
the  subject  to  the  reader  a  mind.  In  seyeral  breeds  of  the  Fowl, 
the  down-covered  chickens,  the  yonng  birds  in  their  first  tme 
plumage,  and  the  adults  differ  greatly  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  their  common  parent-form,  the  G<dlu9  hankiua;  and 
these  characters  are  fiuthfully  transmitted  by  each  breed  to  their 
offspring  at  the  corresponding  periods  of  life.  For  instance,  the 
chickens  of  spangled  Hamburgs,  whilst  covered  with  down,  have 
a  few  dark  spots  on  the  head  and  rump,  but  are  not  striped 
longitudinally,  as  in  many  other  breeds;  in  their  first  true  plu- 
mage, "  they  are  beautifully  pencilled,''  that  is  each  feather  is 
transversely  marked  by  numerous  dark  bars ;  but  in  their  second 
plumage  the  feathers  all  become  spangled  or  tipped  with  a  dark 
round  spot**  Hence  in  this  breed  variations  have  oocurr^  at, 
and  been  transmitted  to,  three  distinct  periods  of  life.  The 
Pigeon  offers  a  more  remarkable  case,  because  the  aboriginal 
parent  species  does  not  undergo  any  change  of  plumi^  with 
advancing  age,  excepting  that  at  maturity  the  breast  becomes 
more  iridescent ;  yet  there  are  breeds  which  do  not  acquire  their 
characteristic  colours  until  they  have  moulted  two,  three,  or 
four  times ;  and  these  modifications  of  plumage  are  regularly 
transmitted. 

Jnherilance  at  ecrresponding  Seasons  of  the  Tear, — With  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature,  innumerable  instances  occur  of  characters 
appearing  periodically  at  different  seasons.  We  see  this  in  the 
lK>m8  of  the  stag,  and  in  the  fur  of  arctic  animals  which  becomes 
thick  and  white  during  the  winter.  Many  birds  acquire  bright 
colours  and  other  decorations  during  the  breeding-season  alone. 
Pallas  states,'^  that  in  Siberia  domestic  cattle  and  horses  become 
lighter-coloured  during  the  winter;  and  I  have  myself  observed, 
and  heard  of  similar  strongly  marked  changes  of  colour,  that  is^ 
from  brownish  cream-colour  or  reddish-brown  to  a  perfect  white^ 
in  several  ponies  in  England.  Although  I  do  not  know  that  this 
tendency  to  change  the  colour  of  the  coat  during  different  seasons 


chapter    bat    one,   the  provisioiial  mals,'  &c.,   toI.  I.   pp.   160,  249; 

hjrpothesb    of    pangcDesis,    above  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 

alladed  to,  is  fally  explainotl.  **  *  Novse  species  QuadmpedQixi  • 

»*  These  facts  are  given  on  the  Glirium  ordine,'   1778,   p.   7.    Oa 

high  aathority  of  a  great  breeder,  the  transmission  of  colour  by  the 

Mr.  Teebaj  ;  see  Tegetmeier's  '  Ponl-  horse,  see  '  Variation  of  Animals, 

try  Book,    1868,  p.  158.    On   the  &c.,  under  Domestication,'  voL  i.  p. 

characters  of  chickens  of  different  51.    Also  vol.  iL  p.  71,  for  a  gent* 

Vreeds,  and  on  the  breeds  of  the  ral  discussion  on  *  Inheritance   ai 

pigeon,  alladed  to  in  the  following  linuted  Ly  SejL* 
paragraph,  see  'Variatioa  of  Aai- 
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is  tnfiflmitted,  yet  it  probably  is  so,  aa  all  ahades  of  oolour  aro 
strongly  inherited  by  the  horse.  Nor  is  this  form  of  inheritance, 
as  limited  by  the  seasons,  more  remarkable  than  its  limitation 
by  age  or  sex. 

Inheritance  as  Limited  hy  Sex, — The  eqnal  transmission  of 
characters  to  both  sexes  is  the  commonest  form  of  inheritance, 
at  least  with  those  animals  which  do  not  present  strongly-marked 
sexnai  differences,  and  indeed  with  many  of  these.  Biit  characters 
are  somewhat  commonly  transferred  exclnsively  to  that  sex,  in 
which  they  first  appear.  Ample  evidence  on  this  head  has  been 
advanced  in  my  work  on  '  Variation  nnder  JDomestication,'  but  a 
few  instances  may  here  be  given.  There  are  breeds  of  the  sheep 
and  goat,  in  which  the  horns  of  the  male  differ  greatly  in  shape 
from  those  of  the  female ;  and  these  differences,  acquired  under 
domestication,  are  r^polarly  transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  the  females  alone  in  cats  which  are  tortoise-shell, 
the  coiresponding  colour  in  the  males  being  rusty-red.  With 
most  breeds  of  the  fowl,  the  characters  proper  to  each  sex 
are  transmitted  to  the  same  sex  alone.  80  general  is  this  form 
of  transmission  that  it  is  an  anomaly  when  variations  in  certain 
breeds  are  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes.  There  are  also 
certain  sub-breeds  of  the  fowl  in  which  the  males  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  whilst  the  females  differ  con- 
siderably in  colour.  The  sexes  of  the  pigeon  in  the  parent-cpecies 
do  not  differ  in  any  external  character;  nevertheless,  in  certain 
domesticated  breeds  the  male  is  coloured  differently  &om  the 
female.^  The  wattle  in  the  English  Carrier  pigeon,  and  the  crop 
in  the  Pouter,  are  more  highly  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female ;  and  although  these  characters  have  been  gained  through 
long-continued  selection  by  man,  the  slight  differences  between 
the  sexes  are  wholly  due  to  the  form  of  inheritance  which  has 
prevailed ;  for  they  have  arisen,  not  from,  but  rather  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  wish  of  the  breeder. 

Most  of  our  domestic  races  have  been  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  slight  variations;  and  as  some  of  the  successive 
steps  have  been  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone,  and  some  to  both 
sexes,  we  find  in  the  different  breeds  of  the  same  species  all 
gradations  between  great  sexual  dissimilarity  and  complete 
similarity.  Instances  have  already  been  given  with  the  breeds 
?f  the  fowl  and  pigeon,  and  under  nature  analogous  cases  are 

**  Dr.  Chupuis,  '  Le  Pigeon  Voya-  similar  differences  in  certain  breeds 

geur  Beige,'  1865,  p.  87.     BoiUrd  at    Modena,    <  Le    variacioni    dei 

et  Corbicf,  '  Les  Pigeons  de  Vo)iii«,'  Colombi  domestid,'  del   Paolo  h^ 

Ire.,  1824,  p.   173.    See,  also,  en  ni^  1873. 
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common.  With  animals  under  dom^tication,  but  whether  in 
nature  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  one  sex  may  lose  characters 
proper  to  it,  and  may  thus  come  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
opposite  sex ;  for  instance,  the  males  of  some  breeds  of  the  fowl 
have  lost  their  masculine  tail-plumes  and  hackles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  differences  between  the  sexes  may  bo  increased 
under  domestication,  as  with  merino  sheep,  in  which  the 
ewes  have  lost  their  horns.  Again,  characters  proper  to  one 
sex  may  suddenly  appear  in  the  other  sex;  as  in  those  sub- 
breods  of  the  fowl  in  which  the  hens  acquire  spurs  whilst  young ; 
or,  as  in  certain  Polish  sub-breeds,  in  which  the  females,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  originally  acquired  a  crest,  and  sub- 
sequently transferred  it  to  the  males.  All  these  cases  are  in- 
telligible on  the  hypothesis  of  pangenesis ;  for  they  depend  on 
the  gemmules  of  certain  parts,  although  present  in  both  sexes, 
becoming,  through  the  influence  of  domestication,  either  dormant 
or  developed  in  either  sex. 

There  is  one  difficult  question  which  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  to  a  future  chapter;  namely,  whether  a  character  at  first 
developed  in  both  sexes,  could  through  selection  be  limited  in 
its  development  to  one  sex  alone.  If,  for  instance,  a  breeder 
observed  that  some  of  his  pigeons  (of  which  the  characters  are 
usually  transferred  in  an  equal  d^ree  to  both  sexes)  varied  into 
pale  blue,  could  he  by  long-continued  selection  make  a  breed, 
in  which  the  males  alone  should  be  of  this  tint,  whilst  the  females 
remained  unchanged?  I  will  here  only  say,  that  this,  though 
perhaps  not  impossible,  would  be  extremely  difficult;  for  the 
natural  result  of  breeding  from  the  pale-blue  males  would  be 
to  change  the  whole  stock  of  both  sexes  to  this  tint.  If,  how- 
ever, variations  of  the  desired  tint  appeared,  which  were  from 
the  first  limited  in  their  development  to  the  male  sex,  there  would 
not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  making  a  breed  with  the  two  sexes 
of  a  different  colour,  as  indeed  has  been  effected  with  a  Belgian 
breed,  in  which  the  males  alone  are  streaked  with  black.  In  a 
similar  manner,  if  any  variation  appeared  in  a  female  pigeon, 
which  was  from  the  first  sexually  limited  in  its  development  to 
the  females,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  breed  with  the  females 
alone  thus  characterised ;  but  if  the  variation  was  not  thus 
originally  limited,  the  process  would  be  extremely  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible.*' 

•'  Since  the  pablication  of  the  perienced  a  breeder  as  Mr.  Teget- 
first  edition  of  this  work,  it   has  meier.     After  describing  some  cu- 
been   highly  satisfactory  to  me  to  rioas  cases  in  pigeons,  of  the  trans- 
find    the    following    remarlcs  (the  mission  of  colour  by  one  sex  alone, 
mdd,'  Sept.   1872)    from  so  ex-  and  the  formation  of  a  sub-breed 
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On  the  HeUUion hetxieen  the  Period  of  Devdopment  €f  a  Otaraeler 
and  its  Transmission  to  one  Sex  or  to  both  Sexes. — Why  oertain 
characters  should  be  inherited  by  both  sexes,  and  other  charao- 
ters  by  one  sex  alone,  namely  by  that  sex  in  which  the  character 
first  appeared,  is  in  most  cases  quite  unknown.  We  cannot  even 
conjecture  why  with  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon,  black 
striffl,  though  transmitted  through  the  female,  should  be  deve- 
loped in  the  male  alone,  whilst  every  other  character  is  equally 
transferred  to  both  sexes.  Why,  again,  with  cats,  the  tortoise- 
shell  colour  should,  with  rare  exceptions,  be  developed  in  the 
female  alone.  The  very  same  character,  such  as  deficient  or  su- 
pernumerary digits,  colour-blindness,  &c.,  may  with  mankind  be 
inherited  by  the  males  alone  of  one  family,  and  in  another  fiimily 
by  the  females  alone,  though  in  both  cases  transmitted  through 
the  opposite  as  well  as  tliroagh  the  same  sex.**  Although  we  are 
thus  ignorant,  the  two  following  rules  seem  often  to  hold  good-- 
that  variations  wluch  first  appo4ir  in  either  sex  at  a  late  period  of 
life,  tend  to  be  developed  in  the  same  sex  alone ;  whilst  variations 
which  first  appear  early  in  life  in  either  sex  tend  to  be  develojied  in 
both  sexes.  I  am,  however,  far  from  supposing  that  this  is  the 
sole  determining  cause.  As  I  have  not  elsewhere  discussed  tliis 
subject,  and  as  it  hajs  an  imx>ortant  bearing  on  sexual  selection, 
I  must  here  enter  into  lengthy  and  somewhat  intricate  details. 

It  is  in  itself  probable  that  any  character  appearing  at  an 
early  age  would  tend  to  be  inherited  equally  by  both  sexes,  for 
the  sexes  do  not  differ  much  in  constitution  before  the  power 
of  reproduction  is  gained.  On  the  other  hand,  after  this  power 
has  been  gained  and  the  sexes  have  come  to  differ  in  constitution, 
the  gemmulos  (if  I  may  again  use  the  language  of  pangenesis) 
which  are  cast  off  from  each  varying  part  in  the  one  sex  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  possess  the  proper  afllnities  for  uniting 
with  the  tissues  of  the  same  sex,  and  thus  becoming  develox)ed, 
than  with  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

I  was  first  led  to  infer  that  a  relation  of  this  kind  exists,  from 
the  &ct  that  whenever  and  in  whatever  manner  the  adult  male 
differs  from  the  adult  female,  he  differs  in  the  same  manner  from 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  The  generality  of  this  fact  is  quite 
remarkable:  it  holds  good  with  almost  all  mammals,  birds. 


irith  this  character,  he  says :  ^liia  *'  facts  that  I  have  related ;  bat  It 

**  a  ungular  circumstance  that  Mr.  '*  is   remaricable   how  very  close)  f 

**  Darwin  should  have  suggested  the  '*  he  suggested  the  right  method  of 

**  possibility  of  modifying  the  sexual  •*  procedure." 

^  colours   of  birds  by  a  course  of  '*  References   are   given  in   my 

**  artiHcial  selection.     When  he  did  Variation  of  Animals  under  Domc» 

*<  BO,  he  was  in  ignorance  of  these  tication,'  vol.  iL  p.  72. 
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tmphibiaos,  and  fishes ;  also  with  many  crustaceans,  spiders,  and 
some  few  insects,  such  as  certain  orthoptera  and  libellulffi.  In 
all  these  cases  the  Tariations,  through  the  accumulation  of  which 
the  male  acquired  his  proper  masculine  characters,  must  have 
ooconed  at  a  somewhat  late  period  of  life ;  otherwise  the  young 
males  would  have  been  similarly  characterised;  and  conformably 
with  our  rule,  the  variations  are  transmitted  to  and  developed  in 
the  adult  males  alone.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adult  mala 
closely  resembles  the  young  of  both  sexes  (these,  with  rare 
fixceptions,  being  alike),  he  generally  resembles  the  adult  female; 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  variations  through  which  the  young 
and  old  acquired  their  present  characters,  probably  occurred^ 
according  to  our  rule,  during  youth.  But  tiiere  is  here  room  for 
doubt,  for  characters  are  sometimes  transferred  to  the  ofifepring 
at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  first  appeared  in  the 
parents,  so  that  the  parents  may  have  varied  when  adult,  and 
have  transferred  their  characters  to  their  ofiispring  whilst  young. 
There  are,  moreover,  many  animals,  in  which  the  two  sexes  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  yet  both  differ  from  their  young ;  and 
here  the  characters  of  the  adults  must  have  been  acquired  late  in 
life ;  nevertheless,  these  characters,  in  apparent  contradiction  to 
our  rule,  are  transferred  to  both  sexes.  We  must  not,  howbver, 
overlook  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  successive  varia- 
tions of  the  same  nature  occurring,  under  exposure  to  similar 
conditions,  simultaneously  in  both  sexes  at  a  rather  late  period 
of  life;  and  in  this  case  the  variations  would  be  transferred  to 
the  offspring  of  both  sexes  at  a  corresponding  late  age ;  and  there 
would  then  be  no  real  contradiction  to  the  rule  that  variations 
occurring  late  in  life  are  transferred  exclusively  to  the  sex  in 
which  they  first  appeared.  This  latter  rule  seems  to  hold  true 
more  generally  than  the  second  one,  namely,  that  variations 
which  occur  in  either  sex  early  in  life  tend  to  be  transferred  to 
both  sexes.  As  it  was  obviously  impossible  even  to  estimate  in 
how  large  a  number  of  cases  throughout  the  animal  kingdom 
these  two  propositions  held  good,  it  occurred  to  me  to  investigate 
some  striking  or  crucial  instances,  and  to  rely  on  the  result 

An  excellent  case  for  investigation  is  afforded  by  the  Deer 
family.  In  all  the  species,  but  one,  the  horns  are  devebped 
only  in  the  males,  though  certainly  transmitted  through  the 
females,  and  capable  of  abnormal  development  in  them.  In  the 
reindeer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  female  is  provided  with  horns; 
so  that  in  this  species,  the  horns  ought,  according  to  our  rale, 
to  appear  early  in  life,  long  before  the  two  sexes  are  mature 
and  have  come  to  differ  much  in  constitution.  In  all  the 
otiiar  spedfiB  the  horns  ought  to  appear  later  in  life,  which 
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woald  lead  to  their  development  in  that  Bex  alone,  in  which 
they  first  appeared  in  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  Family.  Now 
in  seTen  species,  belonging  to  distinct  sections  of  the  family  and 
inhabiting  different  regions,  in  which  the  stags  alone  bear  horns, 
I  find  that  the  horns  first  appear  at  periods,  varying  from  nine 
months  after  birth  in  'the  roebuck,  to  ten,  twelve  or  even  more 
months  in  the  stags  of  the  six  other  and  larger  species."*  Bnt 
with  the  reindeer  the  case  is  widely  different ;  for,  as  I  hear  from 
Prof.  Nilsson,  who  kindly  made  special  enqniries  for  me  in 
Lapland,  the  horns  appear  in  the  young  animals  within  four  or 
five  weeks  after  birth,  and  at  the  same  time  in  both  sexes.  So 
that  here  we  have  a  structure,  developed  at  a  most  unusually 
early  age  in  one  species  of  the  family,  and  likewise  common  to 
both  sexes  in  this  one  species  alone. 

In  several  kinds  of  antelopes,  only  the  males  are  provided  with 
horns,  whilst  in  the  greater  number  both  sexes  bear  horns. 
With  respect  to  the  period  of  development,  Mr.  Blyth  informs 
me  that  there  was  at  one  time  in  the  ZoQlogicai  Gardens  a  young 
koodoo  {Ant,  strepskeros),  of  which  the  males  alone  are  homed, 
and  also  the  young  of  a  closely-allied  species,  the  eland  (Ant. 
areas),  in  which  both  sexes  are  homed.  Now  it  is  in  strict 
conformity  with  our  rule,  that  in  the  young  male  koodoo, 
although  ten  months  old,  the  horns  were  remarkably  small,  con- 
sidering  the  size  ultimately  attained  by  them;  whilst  in  the 
young  male  eland,  although  only  three  months  old,  the  horns 
were  already  very  much  larger  than  in  the  koodoo.  It  is 
also  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  prong-homed  antelope,** 
only  a  few  of  the  females,  about  one  in  five,  have  horns,  and 
these  are  in  a  rudimentary  state,  though  sometimes  above  four 
inches  long;  so  that  as  far  as  concerns  the  possession  of  horns 
by  the  males  alone,  this  species  is  in  an  intermediate  condition, 
and  the  horns  do  not  appear  until  about  five  or  six  months  after 
birth.  Therefore  in  comparison  with  what  little  we  know  of 
the  development  of  the  horns  in  other  antelopes,  and  from  what 

**  I   am   much    obliged    to   Mr.  tinent,  see  J.  D.  Caton,  in  'Ottawa 

Cupples  for  having  made  enquiries  Acad,  of  Kat.  Sc.  1868,  p.  13.     For 

for  me  in  regard  to  the  Roebuck  Cermu    Eldi  of   Pegu,    see    Lieut, 

and  Red  Deer  of  Scotland  from  Mr.  Beavan,  *  Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1867, 

Robertcion,   the    experienced    head-  p.  762. 

forester  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadal-  **  Antilocapra  Ameriama.    I  hare 

bane.     In  regard  to  Fallow-deer,  I  to  thank  Dr.  Canfield  for  infonr.a- 

hare    to    thank    Mr.    Eyton    and  tion  with  respect  to  the  horns  of  the 

others    for   information.     For    the  female:  see  also  bis  paper  in  *  Proc. 

Ctfrttu   alces    of   N.   Ameriua,  see  Zoolog.  Soc'  1866,   p.   109.    Alse 

'Land  and  Water,'  1868,  pp.   221  Owen,   'Anatomy^  of  Vertcbrateii 

and  254 ;  and  for  the  C,  Virginianus  vol  iii.  p.  627. 
tnd  itrrmgyhceroB  of  the  same  ooa- 
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we  do  know  with  respect  to  the  horns  of  deer,  cattle,  &&,  those 
of  the  piong-horned  antelope  appear  at  on  intermediate  period 
of  life,— that  is,  not  very  early,  as  in  cattle  and  sheep,  nor  very 
late,  as  in  the  larger  deer  and  antelopes.  The  horns  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  cattle,  which  are  well  deyeloped  in  both  saxes,  though 
not  quite  equal  in  size,  can  be  felt,  or  eyen  seen,  at  birth  or  soon 
afterwards.^  Our  role,  howeyer,  seems  to  fiedl  in  some  breeds 
of  sheep,  for  instance  merinos,  in  which  the  rams  alone  are 
homed;  for  I  cannot  find  on  enquiry,^'  that  the  horns  are 
deyeloped  later  in  life  in  this  breed  than  in  ordinary  sheep  in 
which  both  sexes  are  homed.  Bat  with  domesticated  sheep  the 
presence  or  absence  of  horns  is  not  a  firmly  fixed  character;  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  merino  ewes  bear  small  horns,  and 
somo  of  the  rams  are  hornless;  and  in  most  breeds  hornless 
ewes  are  occasionally  produced. 

Dr.  W.  Marshall  has  lately  made  a  special  study  of  the  pro- 
tuberances so  common  on  the  heads  of  birds,^^  and  he  comes 
to  the  following  conclusion ;— that  with  those  species  in  which 
they  are  confined  to  the  males,  they  are  developed  late  in 
life;  whereas  with  those  species  in  which  they  are  common  to 
the  two  sexes,  they  are  developed  at  a  yery  early  period.  This  is 
certainly  a  striking  confirmation  of  my  two  laws  of  inheritance. 

In  most  of  the  si)ecies  of  the  splendid  family  of  the  Pheasants, 
the  males  differ  conspicuously  from  the  females,  and  they  acquire 
their  ornaments  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life.  The  cared 
pheasant  {CrossoptUon  auritum),  however,  offers  a  remarkable 
exception,  for  both  sexes  possess  the  fine  caudal  plumes,  the 
large  ear-tufts  and  the  crimson  velvet  about  the  head;  I  find 
that  all  these  characters  appear  very  early  in  life  in  accordance 
with  rula  The  adult  male  can,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
the  adult  female  by  the  presence  of  spurs;  and  conformably 

**  I  buTe  been  assured  that  the  however,  a  breed  of  sheep  in  which, 

horns  of  the  sheep  in  North  Wales  as  with  merinos,  the   rams  alone 

can  always  be  felt,  and  are  some-  bear    horns ;    and    Mr.    Winwood 

times  even  an  indi  in  length,  at  Reade  informs  me  that  in  one  case 

birth.     Youatt  says  ('Cattle,' 1834,  observed    by  him,  a  yonng    ram. 

p.   277),  that  the    prominence    of  bom   ou  Feb.   10th,  first    shewed 

the  frontal  bone  in  cattle  penetrates  horns  on  March  6th,  so  that  in  this 

the  cutis  at  birth,  and  that  the  instance,  in  conformity  with   rule, 

horny  matter  is  soon  formed  over  the  development  of  the  horns  oc- 

it.  curred  at  a  later  period  of  life  than 

**  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Prof,  in  Welsh  sheep,  in  which  both  sexes 

Victor  Cams  for  having  made  en>  are  horned. 

juries  for  me,  from  tho  highest  **  *  Ueber  die  knSchemen  Sch&dei- 

toihorities,    with    respect    to    the  hoclcer  der  Vogel'  in  the  *Kieder- 

merino  sheep  of  Saxony.    On  the  landischen    Archiv    fiir    Zoologie,' 

GnioM  coast  of  Africa   there   is,  Band  I.  Heft  2, 1872. 
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with  our  rule,  these  do  not  begin  to  be  developed  before  the  age 
of  six  months,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  even  at  this 
age,  the  two  sexes  can  hardly  be  distinguished.^  The  male  and 
female  Peacock  diifer  conspicuously  from  each  other  in  ahnost 
every  part  of  their  plumage,  except  in  the  elegant  head-Hsrest, 
which  is  common  to  both  sexes ;  and  this  is  developed  very  early 
in  life,  long  before  the  other  ornaments,  which  are  confined  to  the 
male.  The  wild-duck  offers  an  analogous  case,  for  the  beautiful 
green  speculum  on  the  wings  is  common  to  both  sexes,  though 
duller  and  somewhat  smaller  in  the  female,  and  it  is  developed 
early  in  life,  whilst  the  curled  tail-featheis  and  other  ornaments 
of  the  male  are  developed  lator.^  Between  such  extreme  cases 
of  close  sexual  resemblance  and  wide  dissimilarity,  as  those  of 
the  Grossoptilon  and  x)eacock,  many  intermediate  ones  could  be 
given,  in  which  the  characters  follow  our  two  rules  in  their  orda 
of  development. 

As  most  insects  emerge  from  the  pupal  state  in  a  mature 
condition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  period  of  development  can 
determine  the  transference  of  their  characters  to  one  or  to  both 
sexes.  But  we  do  not  know  that  the  coloured  scales,  for  instance, 
in  two  species  of  butterflies,  in  one  of  which  the  sexes  differ  in 
colour,  whilst  in  the  other  they  are  alike,  are  developed  at  the 
same  relative  age  in  the  cocoon.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  all 
the  scales  are  simultaneously  developed  on  the  wings  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly,  in  which  certain  coloured  marks  are  confined 

^*  In  the  common  peacock  {Tawi  sexes ;  but  I  hare  not  been  able  to 

criitatwi)  the  male  alone  possesses  discover  whether  ita  fall  derelop- 

spurs,  whilst  both  sexes  of  the  Java  ment  occurs   later  in   life  in  the 

Peacock  (P.  mtiticus)  offer  the  un-  males  of  such  species,  than  in  the 

usual  case  of  being  furnished  with  male  of  the  common  duck,  as  ought 

spurs.     Hence  I  fully  expected  that  to   be   the   case  according  to    our 

in   the  latter  Bpecics   thev   would  rule.     With  the  allied  Mtrg^  m»- 

have  been  developed  earlier  in  life  culfatus  we  have,  however,  a  case  of 

than  in  the  common  pe^icock ;  but  this  kind :  the  two  sexes  differ  con- 

M.  Hegt  of  Amsterdam  informs  me,  spicuously  in  general  plumage,  and 

that  with  young  birds  of  the  pre-  to    a    considerable   degree   in    the 

vious  year,  of  both   species,  com-  speculum,  which  is  pure  white  in 

pared  on  April  23rd,   I8G9,  there  the  male  and  greyish-white  in  the 

was  no  difference  in  the  develop-  female.     Kow  the  young  males  at 

ment    of   the    spurs.     The   spars,  first  entirely  resemble  the  females, 

however,  were  as  yet   represented  and  have  a  greyish-white  speculum, 

merely  by  slight  knobs  or  eleva-  which  becomes  pure   white  at  an 

tions.      I   presume    that   I  should  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  the 

hare  been  informed  if  any  difference  adult  male  acquires  his  other  and 

in  the    rate    of  development   had  more   strongly-marked  sexual    di^ 

•een  observed  subsequently.  ferences  :    see  Audubon,  *  Ornithic 

^  In  some  other  species  of  the  logical  Biography,'  toI.   iii.  1835| 

Duck   family  the  speculum  differs  pp.  249-250. 
in  a  ^eater  degiie    in    the   two 
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to  one  sex,  whilst  others  ore  oommon  to  both  sexes.  A  diffexenoe 
of  this  kind  in  the  period  of  dovelopment  is  not  so  improbable  as 
it  may  at  first  appear ;  for  with  the  Orthoptera,  which  assume 
their  adult  state,  not  by  a  single  metamorphosis,  but  by  a  suo- 
oession  of  moults,  the  young  males  of  some  species  at  first 
resemble  the  females,  and  acquire  their  distinctiye  masculine 
characters  only  at  a  later  moult  Strictly  analogous  cases  occur 
at  the  successiye  moulta  of  certain  male  crustaceans. 

We  have  as  yet  considered  the  transference  of  characters,  i^ 
latively  to  their  period  of  deyelopment,  only  in  species  in  a 
natural  state;  we  will  now  turn  to  domesticated  animals,  and 
first  touch  on  monstrosities  and  diseases.  The  presence  of  super- 
numerary digits,  and  the  absence  of  certain  phalanges,  must  be 
determined  at  an  early  embryonic  period— the  tendency  to  profuse 
bleeding  is  At  least  congenital,  as  is  probably  colour-blindness — 
yet  these  peculiarities,  and  other  similar  ones,  are  often  limited 
in  their  transmission  to  one  sex;  so  that  the  rule  that 
characters,  deyeloped  at  an  early  period,  tend  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes,  here  wholly  fiuls.  But  this  rule  as 
before  remarked,  does  not  apx>ear  to  be  nearly  so  general  as  the 
oonyerse  one,  namely,  that  characters  which  appear  late  in  life 
in  one  sex  are  transmitted  exclusiyely  to  the  same  sex.  Erom 
the  fact  of  the  aboye  abnormal  peculiarities  becoming  attached 
to  one  sex,  long  before  the  sexual  functions  are  active,  we  may 
infer  that  there  must  be  some  difference  between  the  sexes  at  an 
extremely  early  i^e.  With  respect  to  sexually-limited  diseases, 
we  know  too  little  of  the  period  at  which  they  originate,  to  draw 
any  safe  conclusion.  Gout,  howeyer,  seems  to  fall  imder  our 
rule,  for  it  is  generally  caused  by  intemperance  during  manhood, 
and  is  transmitted  from  the  father  to  his  sons  in  a  much  more 
marked  manner  than  to  his  daughters. 

In  the  yarious  domestic  breeds  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  the 
Boales  differ  from  their  respective  females  in  the  shape  or  develoj)- 
ment  of  their  horns,  forehead,  mane,  dewlap,  tail,  and  hump  on 
the  shoulders;  and  these  peculiarities,  in  accordance  with  our 
rule,  are  not  fully  developed  until  a  rather  late  period  of  life. 
The  sexes  of  dogs  do  not  differ,  except  that  in  certain  breeds, 
especially  in  the  Scotch  deer-hound,  the  male  is  much  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  female;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  future 
chapter,  the  male  goes  on  increasing  in  size  to  an  unusually  late 
period  of  life,  which,  according  to  rule,  will  account  for  his  in- 
creased size  being  transmitted  to  his  male  offispring  alone.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  tortoiseHshell  colour,  which  is  confined  to 
female  cats,  is  quite  distinct  at  birth,  and  this  case  violates  the 
rale.    There  is  a  breed  of  pigeons  in  which  the  males  alone  axe 
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streaked  with  black,  and  the  stieaks  can  be  detected  even  in  the 
nestlings;  bat  they  become  more  conspicuous  at  each  successiTe 
monlt,  so  that  this  case  partly  opposes  and  partly  supports  the 
rule.  With  the  English  Carrier  and  Pouter  pigeons,  the  full 
development  of  the  wattle  and  the  crop  occurs  rather  late  in  life, 
and  conformably  with  the  rule,  these  characters  are  transmitted 
in  full  perfection  to  the  males  alone.  The  following  cases  perhaps 
come  within  the  class  previously  alluded  to,  in  which  both  sexes 
have  varied  in  the  same  manner  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life, 
and  have  consequently  transfarred  their  new  characters  to  both 
sexes  at  a  corresponding  late  period ;  and  if  so,  these  cases  are 
not  opx>osod  to  our  rule : — there  exist  sub-breeds  of  the  pigeon, 
described  by  Neumeister/*  in  which  both  sexes  change  their 
colour  during  two  or  three  moults  (as  is  likewise  the  case  with 
the  Almond  Tumbler),  nevertheless,  these  changes,  though 
occurring  rather  late  in  life,  are  conmion  to  both  sexes.  One 
variety  of  the  Canary-bird,  namely  the  London  Prize,  offers  a 
nearly  analogous  case. 

With  the  breeds  of  the  Fowl  the  inheritance  of  various  charac- 
ters by  one  or  both  sexes,  seems  generally  determined  by  the 
period  at  which  such  characters  are  developed.  Thus  in  all  the 
many  breeds  in  which  the  adult  male  differs  greatly  in  colour 
from  the  female,  as  well  as  from  the  wild  parent-species,  he 
differs  also  from  the  young  male,  so  that  the  newly-acquirod 
characters  must  have  appeared  at  a  rather  Ute  period  of  life. 
On  the  other  hand^  in  most  of  the  breeds  in  which  the  two  sexes 
resemble  each  other,  the  young  are  coloured  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  their  parents,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  their 
colours  first  appeared  early  in  life.  We  have  instances  of  this 
fact  in  all  black  and  white  breeds,  in  which  the  young  and  old 
of  both  sexes  are  alike ;  nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  in  a  black  or  white  plumage,  which  leads  to 
its  transference  to  both  sexes;  for  the  males  alone  of  many 
natural  species  are  either  black  or  white,  the  females  being 
differently  coloured.  With  the  so-called  Cuckoo  sub-breeds  of 
the  fowl,  in  which  the  feathers  are  transversely  pencilled  with 
dark  stripes,  both  sexes  and  the  chickens  are  coloured  in  nearly 
the  same  manner.  The  laced  plumage  of  the  Sebright  bantam 
is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  and  in  the  young  chickens  the  wing- 
feathers  are  distinctly,  though  imperfectly  laced.  Spangled 
Hamburgs,  however,  offer  a  partial  exception;  for  the  two  sexes, 
though  not  quite  alike,  resemble  each  other  more  closely  than 

^  '  Das  Qanze  der  Taubcnzucht,'     puis,    '  Le  pigeon  vovagear  Bclgc^ 
1837,  s.  21,  24.     For  the  case  of     1865,  p.  87. 
jhe  stre^keii  pigeons,  see  Dr.  Cha- 
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io  the  sexes  of  the  aboriginal  parentHspecies ;  yet  they  acquire 
fcheir  oharacteristic  plnmage  late  in  life,  for  the  chickens  are 
distinctly  pencilled.  With  respect  to  other  characters  besides 
colour,  in  the  wild-parent  species  and  in  most  of  the  domestic 
breeds,  the  males  alone  possess  a  well'developed  comb;  but  in 
the  young  of  the  Spanish  fowl  it  m  largely  developed  at  a  very 
early  age,  and,  in  accordance  with  this  early  development  in  the 
male,  it  is  of  unusual  size  in  the  adult  female.  In  the  Game 
breeds  pugnacity  is  developed  at  a  wonderfully  early  age,  of 
which  curious  proo&  could  be  given ;  and  this  character  is  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes,  so  that  the  hens,  firom  their  extreme 
pugnacity,  are  now  generally  exhibited  in  separate  pens.  With 
the  Polish  breeds  the  bony  protuberance  of  the  skull  which 
supports  the  crest  is  partially  developed  even  before  the  chickens 
are  hatched,  and  the  crest  itself  soon  begins  to  grow,  though  at 
first  feebly;^  and  in  this  breed  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are 
characterised  by  a  great  bony  protuberance  and  an  immense  crest. 

Finally,  from  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  relation  which 
exists  in  many  natural  species  and  domesticated  races,  between 
the  period  of  the  development  of  their  characters  and  the 
manner  of  their  transmission — ^for  example,  the  striking  fact  of 
the  early  growth  of  the  horns  in  the  reindeer,  in  which  both 
sexes  bear  horns,  in  comparison  with  their  much  later  growth 
in  the  other  species  m  which  the  male  alone  bears  horns — we 
may  conclude  that  one,  though  not  the  sole  cause  of  characters 
being  exclusively  inherited  by  one  sex,  is  their  development  at 
a  late  age.  And  secondly,  that  one,  though  apparently  a  lesn 
efficient  cause  of  characters  being  inherited  by  both  sexes,  is 
their  development  at  an  early  age,  whilst  the  sexes  differ 
but  little  in  constitution.  It  appears,  however,  that  some 
difference  must  exist  between  the  sexes  even  during  a  very 
early  embryonic  period,  for  characters  developed  at  this  age  not 
rarely  become  attached  to  one  sex. 

Summary  and  concluding  remarJcs, — From  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion on  the  various  laws  of  inheritance,  we  learn  that  the 
characters  of  the  parents  often,  or  even  generally,  tend  to  become 
developed  in  the  offspring  of  the  same  sex,  at  the  same  age,  and 
periodically  at  the  same  season  of  the  year,  in  which  they  first 

*^  For  full  particulfirs  and   re-  250,  256.     In  regard  to  the  higher 

ferences  on  all  Uxese  points  respect-  animals,  the  sexual  diiferences  which 

ng  the  several  breeds  of  the  Fowl,  have  arisen  under  domestication  are 

lee 'Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  described  in  the  same  work  undei 

•Oder    Domestication,'  vol.    i.   pp.  the  head  of  each  spedea. 
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appoared  in  the  parents.  But  these  rules,  oTnng  to  tinimovn 
causes,  are  £ar  from  being  fixed.  Hence  during  the  modification 
(^  a  species,  the  successive  changes  may  readily  be  transmitted 
in  different  ways;  some  to  one  sex,  and  some  to  both ;  some  to 
the  o£kpring  at  one  age,  and  some  to  the  ofGspzing  at  all  ages. 
Not  only  are  the  laws  of  inheritance  extremely  complex,  but  so 
are  the  causes  which  induce  and  govern  variaMity.  The 
variations  thus  induced  are  preserved  and  accumulated  by 
sexual  selection,  which  y&  in  itself  an  extremely  complex  affiur, 
depending,  as  it  does,  on  the  ardour  in  love,  the  courage,  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  males,  as  well  as  on  the  powers  of  perception, 
the  taste,  and  will  of  the  female.  Sexual  selection  will  also 
be  largely  dominated  by  natural  selection  tending  towards 
-  the  general  welfare  of  the  species.  Hence  the  manner  in  which 
the  individuals  of  either  or  both  sexes  have  been  affected 
through  sexual  selection  cannot  fail  to  bo  complex  in  the  highest 
degree. 

When  variations  occur  late  in  life  in  one  sex,  and  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex  at  the  same  age,  the  other  sex  and  the 
young  are  left  unmodified.  When  they  occur  late  in  life,  but 
are  transmitted  to  both  sexes  at  the  same  age,  the  young  alone 
are  left  unmodified.  Variations,  however,  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life  in  one  sex  or  in  both,  and  be  transmitted  to  both 
sexes  at  all  ages,  and  then  all  the  individuals  of  the  species 
are  similarly  modified.  In  the  following  chapters  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  these  cases  frequently  occur  in  nature. 

Sexual  selection  can  never  act  on  any  animal  before  the  age 
for  reproduction  arrives.  From  the  great  eagerness  of  the  male 
it  has  generally  acted  on  this  sex  and  not  on  the  females.  The 
males  have  thus  become  provided  with  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals,  with  organs  for  discovering  and  securely 
holding  the  female,  and  for  exciting  or  charming  her.  When 
the  sexes  differ  in  these  respects,  it  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
extremely  general  law  that  the  adult  male  differs  more  or  less 
from  the  young  male ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  this  fact  that 
the  successive  variations,  by  which  the  adult  male  became  modi- 
fied, did  not  generally  occur  much  before  the  age  for  reproduction. 
Whenever  some  or  many  of  the  variations  occurred  early  in 
life,  the  young  males  would  partake  more  or  less  of  the  chaiao- 
fcers  of  the  adult  males ;  and  differences  of  this  kind  between 
the  old  and  young  males  may  be  observed  in  many  species  of 
animals. 

It  is  probable  that  young  male  animals  have  often  tended  to 
vary  in  a  manner  which  would  not  only  have  been  of  no  use  to 
them  at  an  early  age,  but  would  have  been  actually  injurioua— 
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■0  by  acquiring  bright  coLonrs,  which  would  render  them  con- 
spiciiaas  to  their  enemies,  or  by  acquiring  structures,  such  as 
great  horns,  which  would  expend  much  vital  force  in  their 
development.  Variations  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  young 
males  would  almost  certainly  be  eliminated  through  natural 
selection*  With  the  adult  and  experienced  males,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  such 
characters,  would  more  than  counterbalance  some  exposure  to 
danger,  and  some  loss  of  vital  force. 

As  variations  which  give  to  the  male  a  better  chance  of^ 
canquering  other  males,  or  of  finding,  securing,  or  charming  tho 
opposite  sex,  would,  if  they  happened,  to  arise  in  the  female,  be 
of  no  service  to  her,  they  would  not  be  preserved  in  her  through 
sexual  selection.  We  have  also  good  evidence  with  domesticated 
animals,  that  variations  of  all  kinds  are,  if  not  carefully  selected, 
soon  lost  through  intercrossing  and  accidental  deaths.  Conse- 
quently in  a  state  of  nature,  if  variations  of  the  above  kind  chanced 
to  arise  in  the  female  line,  and  to  be  transmitted  exclusively  in 
this  line,  they  would  be  extremely  liable  to  be  lost.  If,  however, 
the  females  varied  and  transmitted  their  newly  acquired 
characters  to  their  offspring  of  both  sexes,  the  characters  which 
were  advantageous  to  the  males  would  be  preserved  by  them 
throagh  sexual  selection,  and  the  two  sexes  would  in  consequence 
be  modified  in  the  same  manner,  although  such  characters  were  of 
no  use  to  the  females ;  but  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  recur  to  these 
more  intricate  contingencies.  Lastly,  the  females  may  acquire,  and 
apparently  have  often  acquired  by  transference,  characters  from 
the  male  sex. 

As  variations  occurring  late  in  life,  and  transmitted  to  one 
sex  alone,  have  inceaumtly  been  taken  advantage  of  and  accumu- 
lated through  sexual  selection  in  relation  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  species ;  therefore  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unaccountable 
fact  that  similar  variations  have  not  frequently  been  accumu- 
lated through  natural  selection,  in  relation  to  the  ordinary 
habits  of  life.  If  this  had  occurred,  the  two  sexes  would  often 
have  been  differently  modified,  for  the  sake,  for  instance,  of 
capturing  prey  or  of  escaping  from  danger.  Differences  of  this 
kind  between  the  two  sexes  do  occasionally  occur,  especially  in 
the  lower  classes.  But  this  implies  that  the  two  sexes  follow 
different  habits  in  their  struggles  for  existence,  which  is  a  rare 
circumstance  with  the  higher  animals.  The  case,  however,  is 
widely  different  with  the  reproductive  functions,  in  which  respect 
the  sexes  necessarily  differ.  For  variations  in  structure  which 
are  related  to  these  functions,  have  often  proved  of  value  to  one 
seXy  and  tern  having  arisen  at  a  Ute  period  of  hfe,  have  been 
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txansmittod  to  one  sex  alone ;  and  such  variations,  thus  preserved 
and  transmitted,  have  given  rise  to  secondary  sexnal  characters. 
In  the  following  chapters,  I  shall  treat  of  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  in  animals  of  all  classes,  and  shall  endeavour  in 
each  case  to  apply  the  principles  explained  in  the  present 
chapter.  The  lowest  classes  will  detain  us  for  a  very  short  time, 
but  the  higher  animals,  especially  birds,  must  be  treated  at 
considerable  length.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
reasons  already  assigned,  I  intend  to  give  only  a  few  illustrative 
instances  of  the  innumerable  structures  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
male  finds  the  female,  or,  when  found,  holds  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  structures  and  instincte  by  the  aid  of  which  the  male 
conquers  other  males,  and  by  which  he  allures  or  excites  the 
female,  will  be  fully  discussed,  as  these  are  in  many  ways  the 
most  interesting. 

Supplement  an  tke  prcporHonal  numl)er8  of  the  two  sexes  in  animals 
belonging  to  various  classes. 

As  no  one,  as  for  as  I  can  discover,  has  paid  attention  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  I  will  here  give  such  materials  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  although  they  are  extremely  imperfect.  They  consist  in 
only  a  few  instances  of  actual  enumeration,  and  the  numbers  are 
not  very  large.  As  the  proportions  are  known  with  certainty  only 
in  mankind,  I  will  first  give  them  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Jlfan.— In  England  during  ten  years  (from  1857  to  1866)  the 
average  number  of  children  bom  alive  yearly  was  707,120,  in 
the  proportion  of  104*5  males  to  100  females.  But  in  1857  the 
male  births  throughout  England  were  as  105-2,  and  in  1865  as 
1040  to  100.  Looking  to  separate  districts,  in  Buckingham- 
shire (where  about  5000  children  are  annually  bom)  the  mean 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  above  ten  years,  was  as  102*8  to  100;  whilst  in  N.  Wales 
(where  the  average  annual  births  are  12,878)  it  was  as  high 
as  1062  to  100.  Taking  a  still  smaller  district,  viz.,  But- 
landshire  (where  the  annual  births  average  only  739),  in  1864 
the  male  births  were  as  114"6,  and  in  1862  as  only  97*0  to 
100 ;  but  even  in  tliis  small  district  the  average  of  the  7385 
births  during  the  whole  ten  years,  was  as  104*5  to  100;  that  is  in 
the  same  ratio  as  throughout  England.*^  The  proportions  are 
sometimes  slightly  disturbed  by  unknown  causes;  thus  Pro£ 

**  '  Twenty-sin th  Annual  Report  In  this  report  (p.  zii.)  a  special  d»> 
•f  the  Iiei{istrar-General  for  ld6f .'     mnnial  table  ie  given. 
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Faye  statee  "that  in  some  districte  of  Norway  there  has  beeo 
^  during  a  decennial  period  a  steady  deficiency  of  boys,  whilst 
**in  others  the  opposite  condition  has  existed."  In  France 
daring  forty-fonr  years  the  male  to  the  female  births  have  been 
as  106*2  to  100;  but  daring  this  period  it  has  occorred  five 
times  in  one  department,  and  six  times  in  another,  that  the 
female  births  have  exceeded  the  males.  In  Russia  the  ayerage 
proportion  is  as  high  as  108*9,  and  in  Philadelphia  in  the  United 
States  as  1105  to  100.^  The  average  for  Earope>  dedooed  by 
Bickes  from  aboat  seventy  million  births,  is  106  males  to  100 
females.  On  the  other  hand,  with  white  children  bom  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  proportion  of  males  is  so  low  as  to  flactuate 
daring  sacoessiTe  years  between  90  and  99  males  for  every  100 
females.  It  is  a  singular  feuit  that  with  Jews  the  proportion  of 
male  births  is  decidedly  larger  than  with  Christians :  thus  in 
Prussia  the  proportion  is  as  113,  in  Breslan  as  114,  and  in 
Livonia  as  120  to  100;  the  Christian  births  in  these  countries 
being  the  same  as  usual,  for  instance,  in  Livonia  as  104  to  100.^ 
Prof.  Faye  remarks  that  "  a  stiU  greater  preponderance  of 
"  males  would  be  met  with,  if  death  struck  both  sexes  in  equal 
''  proportion  in  the  womb  and.  during  birth.  But  the  fjEict  is,  that 
"  iat  every  100  still-bom  females,  we  have  in  several  countries 
"  from  134*6  to  144*9  still-bom  males.  During  the  first  four  or 
**  five  years  of  life,  also,  more  male  children  die  than  females ; 
"  for  example  in  England,  during  the  first  year,  126  boys  die  for 
"  every  100  girls— a  proportion  which  in  France  is  still  more 
**  unfiavourable."^  Dr.  Stockton-Hough  accounts  for  these  £B.cts 
in  part  by  the  more  frequent  defective  development  of  males 
than  of  females.    We  have  before  seen  that  the  male  sex  is  more 

•  For  Norway  and  Russia,  see  343.       Dr.    Stark    also    remarks 

abstract  of  Prof.  Faye's  researches,  (*  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Birth% 

in   *  British  and   Foreign    Medico-  Deaths,  &c.,  in  Scotland,'  1867,  p. 

Chirurg.  Review,'  April,  1807,  pp.  xxviii.)  that  **  These  examples  may 

343,  345.    For   France,  the  'An-  '<  suffice  to  shew  that,  at  almost 

nuaire    pour   TAn   1867,'  p.   213.  '*  every  stage  of  life,  the  males  in 

For    Philadelphia,    Dr.    Stockton-  **  Scotland  have  a  greater  liability 

Hough,  *  Social  Science  Assoc'  1874.  "•  to  death  and  a  higher  death-rate 

For  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Quetelet  *^  than  the  females.    The  fact,  how* 

as  qnoted  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Zonteyeen,  '*  ever,   of  this    pecnliarity   being 

in  the   Dntch  Translation  of  this  *'  most  strongly  developed  at  that 

work  (vol.  i.  p.  417),  where  mnch  **^  infantile  period  of  life  when  the 

information  is  given  on  the  propor-  *<  dress,  food,  and  general  treatment 

tion  of  the  sexes.  '*  of  both  sexes  are  alike,  seems  tc 

**  In  regard  to  the  Jews,  see  M.  ^  prove  that  the  higher  male  death- 

Thvry,  *  La  Loi  de  Production  des  ''  rate  is  an  impressed,  natural,  and 

Sex««,'  1863,  p.  23.  ^  oonstitntional  peculiarity  due  U 

•>  •British  and  Foreign  Medico-  «  s« 
Chirurg.  Review,'  April,   1867,'  p. 
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▼unable  in  structure  than  the  female;  and  Tanations  in  im- 
portant organs  would  generally  be  ii^urious.  But  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  especially  of  the  head,  being  greater  in  male  than 
female  infants  is  another  cause;  for  the  males  are  thus  more 
liable  to  be  injured  during  parturition.  Consequently  the  still- 
bom  males  are  more  numerous ;  and,  as  a  highly  competent  judges 
Dr.  Orichton  Browne,^'  believes,  male  infants  often  suffer  in  health 
for  some  years  after  birth.  Owing  to  this  excess  in  the  death- 
rate  of  male  children,  both  at  birth  and  for  some  time  sub* 
sequently,  and  owing  to  the  exposure  of  grown  men  to  various 
dangers,  and  to  their  tendency  to  emigrate,  the  females  in  aU 
old-settlod  countries,  where  statistical  records  have  been  kept,^ 
are  found  to  preponderate  considerably  over  the  males. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  mysterious  fact  that  in  different 
nations,  under  different  conditions  and  climates,  in  Kaples, 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  Holland,  France,  England  and  the  United 
States,  the  excess  of  male  over  female  births  is  less  when  they 
are  illegitimate  than  when  legitimate.^  This  has  been  explained  by 
different  writ&rs  in  many  different  ways,  as  from  the  mothers 
being  generally  young,  from  the  large  proportion  of  first  pr^- 
nancies,  <&c.  But  we  have  seen  that  male  infants,  from  the  large 
size  of  their  heads,  suffer  more  than  female  infants  during 
parturition ;  and  as  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  must  be 
more  liable  than  other  women  to  undergo  bad  labours,  from 
various  causes,  such  as  attempts  at  concealment  by  tight  lacing, 
hard  work,  distress  of  mind,  &c.,  their  male  in&nts  would 
proportionably  suffer.  And  this  probably  is  the  most  efilcient 
of  all  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  bom 
alive  being  less  amongst  illegitimate  children  than  amongst  the 
legitimate.  With  most  animals  the  greater  size  of  the  adult 
male  than  of  the  female,  is  due  to  the  stronger  males  having 
conquered  the  weaker  in  their  struggles  for  the  possession  of 
the  females,  and  no  doubt  it  is  owing  to  this  fiict  that  the  two 
sexes  of  at  least  some  animals  differ  in  size  at  birth.     Thus 

**  '  West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum  Paraguay,  according  to  the  accurate 

Reporta,'  vol.  i.  1871,  p.  8.    Sir  J.  Asara  (*  Voyagea  dana  rAmerique 

Simpson  haa  proved  that  the  head  merid.'  torn.  ii.  1809,  p.  60,  179X 

of  the  male  infant  exceeds  that  of  the  women  are  to  the  men  in  th^ 

the  female  by  3>8ths  of  an  inch  in  pi*oportion  of  14  to  13. 
circumference,    and     by    l-8th    in         ^  Bubbage,  *  Edinburgh  Journal 

transverse  diameter.    <^uetelet  haa  of  Science,'  1829,  voL  L  p.  88 ;  also 

shewn  that  woman  ^  born  smaller  p    90,  on  stili-bon  children.    On 

than   man;   see   Dr.  Duncan,  'Fe-  illegitimate    children    in    £nglaD<t, 

cnndity.  Fertility,  Sterility,'  1871,  see  *  Report    of   Begistru-Genam 

p.  382.  for  18dtr,'  p.  xr. 

**  With  the  savage  Goaianys  of 
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we  hATe  the  cturions  fiict  that  we  may  attribate  the  xnoce 
freqaent  deaths  of  male  than  female  infants,  especially  amongst 
the  illegitimate,  at  least  in  part  to  sexnal  selection. 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  the  relative  age  of  the  two 
parents  determines  the  sex  of  the  offspring ;  and  Prof.  Lenckart^ 
has  advanced  what  he  considers  sufficient  evidence,  with  respect 
to  man  and  certain  domesticated  animals,  that  this  is  one  impor- 
tant thongh  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  result.  So  again  the  period 
of  impregnation  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  female  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  efficient  cause ;  but  recent  observa- 
tions  discountenance  this  belief.  According  to  Dr.  Stockton- 
Hough,"*  the  season  of  the  year,  the  poverty  or  wealth  of  the 
parents,  residence  in  the  counijy  or  in  cities,  the  crossing  of 
foreign  immigrants,  &c.,  all  influence  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes.  With  mankind,  polygamy  has  also  been  supposed  to  lead 
to  the  birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  infants ;  but  Dr.  J. 
Campbell  "carefully  attended  to  this  subject  in  the  harems  of 
Siam,and  concludes  that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births 
is  the  same  as  from  monogamous  unions.  Hardly  any  animal 
has  been  rendered  so  highly  xx>lygamous  as  the  English  race- 
horse, and  we  shall  immediately  see  that  his  male  and  female 
dfifepring  are  almost  exactly  equal  in  number.  I  will  now  give 
the  facts  which  I  have  coUeoted  with  respect  to  the  proportional 
numbers  of  the  sexes  of  Tarious  animals ;  and  will  then  briefly 
discuss  how  far  selection  has  come  into  play  in  determining  the 
result 

Eanes. — Mr.  Tcgetmeier  Las  been  90  kind  as  to  tabulate  for  me  from 
the  *  Hadng  Oalendar'  the  births  of  race-horses  during  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  viz.,  from  1846  to  1867;  1849  being  omitted,  as  no 
returns  were  that  yeur  published.  The  total  births  were  25,560,^  oon- 
■itfting  of  12,763  males  and  12,797  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of  99*7 
males  to  100  females.  As  these  numbers  are  tolerably  large,  and  as 
tbev  are  drawn  from  all  parts  of  England,  during  several  years,  we  may 
witii  mnch  confidence  conclude  that  with  the  domestic  horse,  or  at 
least  with  the  race-horse,  the  two  sexes  are  produced  in  almost  equal 
numbers.    The  fluctuations  in  the  proportious  during  succesdlve  years 

*^  Leuckart  (in  Wagner  *Hand-  notice,  as    shewing    how    infertile 

vOrierbuch  der  Phys.'  B.  iv.  1853,  these   highly-nurtured   and   rather 

a;  774.  closely-interbred  animals   have  be- 

**  Social  Science  Assoc,  of  Phila-  come,  that  not  far  from  one-third  of 

d)lphia,  1874.  the  mares  failed  to  produce  living 

*'     *  Anthropological        Reriew,'  foals.     Thn«  during  1866, 809  male 

April,  1870,  p.  cviii.  colts  and  816  female  colts  were  born, 

**  During  eleven  years  a  record  and  743   maras  failed  to  produce 

was  kepi  of  the  number  of  mares  offspring.     During  1867,  836  malei 

which  proved  barren  or  prematurely  and  902  females  were  bom,  and  794 

slipped  thdr  foals ;  and  it  deeerves  mares  fiiilad. 
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Me  eloscly  lilce  thooe  whieh  opcor  with  mankind,  when  a  small  and 
thinly-populated  area  is  considered ;  thus  in  1856  the  male  hontss  were 
as  107*1,  and  in  18K7  as  only  92  6  to  100  females.  In  the  taboLitod 
returns  the  proportions  vary  iu  cycles,  for  the  males  exceeded  the 
females  during  bix  sucoebslve  years;  and  the  females  exceeded  the 
males  during  two  periods  each  of  four  years :  this,  however,  may  be 
aocidental;  at  least  I  can  detect  nothing  of  the  kind  with  man  in  the 
decennial  table  in  the  .Registrar's  Report  for  1866. 

Do^s. — During  a  periml  of  twelve  years,  from  1857  to  1868,  the  birtljs 
of  a  large  numl^r  of  greyhounds,  throughout  England,  were  sent  to 
the  *  Field'  newspaper ;  and  I  am  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier  for 
carefully  tabulating  the  results.  The  recorded  births  were  6878, 
oonsisting  of  8605  males  and  8278  females,  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of 
110*1  mules  to  100  females.  The  greatest  fluctuations  occurred  in 
18G4,  when  the  proportion  was  as  95*3  males,  and  in  1867,  as  116-3 
males  to  100  females.  The  above  average  proportion  of  110*1  to  100  is 
probably  nearly  oorreot  in  the  case  of  the  greyhound,  but  whether  it 
would  hold  wiUi  other  domeslicated  breeda  is  in  some  degree  doubtful. 
Mr.  Gupples  has  enquinni  from  seversil  great  breeders  of  dogs,  and  finds 
that  all  without  exception  believe  that  females  are  product  in  excess; 
but  he  suggests  that  this  belief  may  have  arisen  from  females  being 
less  valued,  and  from  the  consequent  disappointment  producing  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind. 

Sheep, — ^The  sexes  of  sheep  are  not  asccrtaint  d  by  agriculturists  until 
severalmonthfl  after  birth,  at  the  period  when  the  males  are  castrated; 
so  that  the  following  returns  do  not  give  the  proportions  at  birth. 
Moreover,  I  find  that  several  great  breeders  in  Scotland,  who  annually 
raise  some  thousand  sheep,  are  firmly  convinced  that  a  louver  proportion 
of  males  liian  of  females  die  during  the  first  year  or  two.  Therefore  the 
proportion  of  males  would  be  somewhat  larger  at  birth  than  at  the  age  of 
castration.  This  is  a  remarkable  coinciJeuce  with  what,  as  we  have 
seen,  occurs  with  mankind,  and  both  cases  probably  depend  on  the 
same  cause.  I  have  received  returns  from  four  gentlemen  in  England 
who  have  bred  Lowland  sheep,  chiefly  Leicesters,  during  the  last  ten  to 
sixteen  years;  they  amount  altogether  to  8:;65  births,  consisting  of 
44! >7  males  and  4558  females;  that  is  in  the  proportion  of  96  7  males  to 
100  females.  With  respect  to  Cheviot  and  black-faced  sheep  bred  in 
Scotland,  I  have  received  returns  from  »ix  breeders,  two  of  them  on  a 
large  scale,  chiefly  fur  the  years  1867-1869,  but  some  of  the  returns 
extend  back  to  1862.  The  tobd  number  recorded  amounts  to  50.685, 
ooubiating  of  25,071  males  and  25,614  females,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
97.9  males  to  100  females.  If  we  take  the  English  and  Scotch  returns 
together,  the  total  number  amounts  to  59,650,  consisting  of  29,478 
males  and  80,172  females,  or  as  97*7  to  100.  80  that  with  4ieep  at  the 
age  of  castration  the  females  are  certainlv  in  excess  of  the  males,  but 
probably  this  would  not  hold  good  at  birth." 

Of  CaUlt  I  have  ri  c  ived  returns  from  nine  gentlemen  of  982  birtha, 
too  few  to  be  tru»t«  d ;  these  consi&tcd  of  477  bull-calves  and  505  cow- 


"*  I  am   much   indebted   to  Mr.  tion  to  the  premature  deaths  of  tht 

Cupples  for  having  procured  for  me  males, — a    statement    siibiieqaeBtly 

the  above  returas  from  Scotlaad,  as  confirmed    by    Hr.   Aitchison    ani^ 

well  as  some  of  the  followibg  re>  others.     To  this  latter  gentlemaa, 

tnrDA  on  cattle.    Mr.  R.  Elliot   of  and  to  Hr.  Payan,  I  owe  my  thanks 

I^><hwood,  first   called   my  att«B-  for  large  retoras  as  to  sbespi 
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cftlTes;  ie.,  in  the  proportion  of  94*4  males  to  100  females.  Tho  R«t. 
W.  D.  Fox  infonuB  me  that  in  1867  out  of  :54  calves  bom  on  a  ti&rm  in 
Berbyshire  only  one  was  a  bull.  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  hxs  enquired  from 
several  breeders  of  Ptgir,  and  most  of  them  estimate  the  male  to  the 
female  births  as  about  7  to  0.  This  same  gentleman  has  bred  BabbiU 
for  many  years,  and  has  noticeil  that  a  far  greater  number  of  bucks  are 
produced  than  does.    But  estimations  are  of  little  value. 

Of  mammalia  in  a  state  of  nature  I  have  been  able  to  learn  very 
little.  In  regard  to  the  common  rat,  I  have  received  conflicting 
statements.  Mr.  R.  Elliot,  of  Laighwood,  informs  me  that  a  rat-catohei 
assured  him  that  he  had  always  found  the  males  in  great  excess,  even 
with  the  young  in  the  nest.  In  consequence  of  Uiis,  Mr.  Elliot 
himaelf  subsequently  examined  some  hundred  old  ones,  and  found  Uie 
statement  true.  Mr.  F.  Buckland  has  bred  a  large  number  of  white 
rats,  and  he  also  believes  that  tbe  males  greatly  exceed  the  females. 
In  regard  to  Bloles,  it  is  said  that  *'  the  males  are  much  more  numerous 
**  than  the  females  ;"**  and  as  the  catching  of  these  animals  is  a  special 
occupation,  the  statement  may  perhaps  be  trusted.  8ir  A.  Smith,  in 
deaonbing  an  antelope  of  8.  Afiica**  (Kobus  MipHpiymnua)^  remarks, 
that  in  the  herds  of  this  and  other  species,  the  males  are  few  in  number 
compared  with  the  females :  the  natives  believe  that  they  are  born  in 
this  proportion;  others  Ix'lieve  that  the  younger  males  aro  expelled 
from  the  herds,  and  Sir  A.  Smith  says,  that  though  he  has  himself 
never  seen  herds  consisting  of  young  males  alone,  others  affirm  that 
this  does  occur.  It  appears  probable  that  the  young  when  expelled 
from  the  herd,  would  often  &11  a  prey  to  the  many  beasts  of  prey  of  the 
country. 

BIRDS. 

With  respect  to  the  Foto2, 1  have  received  only  one  account,  namely, 
that  out  of  1001  chickens  of  a  highly-bred  btuck  of  Cochins,  reared 
during  eight  years  by  Mr.  Stretch,  487  proved  males  and  514  females; 
i.e.,  as  94*7  to  100.  In  regard  to  domebtic  pigeons  ti.ere  is  good 
evidence  either  that  tbe  males  are  produced  in  excess,  or  that  they  live 
longer;  for  these  birds  invariably  pair, and  tangle  males,  as  Mr.  Teget* 
meier  informs  me,  can  always  be  purchased  du^tper  than  femalea 
Usually  the  two  birds  reared  from  the  two  eggs  laid  in  the  same  nest 
are  a  male  and  a  female ;  but  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  who  has  been  so  large 
a  breeder,  says  that  he  has  often  bred  two  cooks  from  the  same  nest, 
and  seldom  two  hens ;  moreover,  the  hen  is  generally  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  more  liable  to  pei-ish. 

With  ri^peet  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  Mr.  Gould  and  others*' 
are  oonvin<^  that  the  males  are  generally  the  more  numerous :  and 
as  the  young  males  of  many  species  resemble  the  females,  the  latter 
would  naturally  appear  to  be  the  more  numerous.  Laige  numbers  of 
pheasants  are  reared  by  Mr.  Baker  of  LeadenhiiU  from  eggs  laid  by  wild 
oirds,  and  he  informs  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  that  four  or  five  male?  to  one 
female  are  generally  produced.    An  experienceil  observer  remarks.*' 


••  Bell,  *  History  of  British  Quad-  iv.  s.  990)  comes  to  the  same  con- 

rvpftis,*  p.  100.  elusion. 

*■  '  llioBtrations  of  the  Zoology         **  On  the  aothority  of  L.  Lloyd, 

•f  S.  Africa,'  1849,  pi.  29.  <Oame  Birdit  of  Swedeo,'  1807,  pp 

«  Brelmi  C  lUut.  Thierleben,'  B.  12,  13» 
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tl\|it  in  Bcandinavia  the  broods  of  the  oaperoailzie  and  blaok-oock 
ooutain  more  males  than  females ;  and  that  with  the  Dal-ripa  (a  kind 
of  ptarmigan)  more  mules  than  females  attend  the  2eX»  or  places  of 
oourtship;  but  this  latter  ciicumstanoe  is  accounted  for  oy  some 
obseiTers  by  a gnater  number  of  hen  birds  bein^  killed  by  vermin. 
From  various  facts  given  by  White  of  Selbome,*^  it  seems  clear  tha^ 
the  males  of  the  partridge  must  be  in  considerable  excess  in  the  south 
of  £ngland ;  an<i  I  have  oeen  assured  that  this  is  tke  case  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Weir  on  enquiring  from  tlie  dealers,  who  rcoeive  at  certain  seasons 
large  numbers  of  rufis  {Machetes  pugnax),  was  told  that  the  males  are 
muoli  the  more  numerous.  This  same  naturalist  has  also  enquired  for 
me  from  the  birdcatchers,  who  annually  catch  an  astonishing  number 
of  various  small  species  alive  for  the  London  market,  and  he  was  nn- 
hesitatingly  answered  by  an  old  and  trustworthy  man,  that  with  the 
chaffinch  the  males  are  in  large  excess;  he  thought  as  high  as  2  males  to 
1  female,  or  at  least  as  high  as  5  to  S.**  The  males  of  the  blackbird, 
ho  likowiso  maintained,  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  whether 
caught  by  traps  or  by  netting  at  night.  These  statements  may 
apparently  be  trusted,  because  this  same  man  said  that  the  sexes  are 
about  equal  with  the  lark,  the  twite  {Unaria  montanaX  and  goldfinch. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  certain  that  with  the  common  linnet,  the 
females  preponderate  greatly,  but  unequally  during  different  years ; 
during  some  years  he  has  foimd  the  females  to  the  males  as  four  to  one. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  chief  season  for  catching 
birds  does  not  begin  till  September,  so  that  with  some  species  partial 
migrations  may  have  begfun,  and  the  fltjoks  at  this  period  often  consist 
of  hens  alone.  Mr.  Sulvin  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sexes  of  the 
humming-birds  in  Central  America,  and  he  is  convinced  tliat  wiUi 
most  of  tlie  species  the  males  are  in  excess ;  thus  one  year  he  procured 
204  specimens  belonging  to  ten  species,  and  these  oonsistea  of  166 
males  and  of  only  38  females.  With  two  other  species  the  females  were 
in  excess :  but  the  proportions  apparently  vary  either  during  different 
seasons  or  in  different  localities;  fur  on  one  occasion  the  males  of 
Campylopterut  hemUeucurus  were  to  the  females  as  5  to  2,  and  on 
another  occasion**  in  exactly  the  reversed  ratio.  As  bearing  on  this 
latter  point,  I  may  add,  that  Mr.  Powys  found  in  Oorfn  and  Epirus 
the  sexes  or  the  chaffinch  keeping  apart,  and  "  the  females  by  far  the 
**  most  numerous ;"  whilst  in  Falestme  Mr.  Tristram  found  **  the  male 
*'  flocks  apy)earing  greatly  to  exceed  the  female  in  number.***'  So 
again  with  the  Qu,iuialus  major,  Mr.  6.  Taylor**  says,  that  in  Florid* 
there  were  ^  very  few  females  in  proportion  to  the  males,'*  whilst  in 
Honduras  the  proportion  was  the  other  way,  the  species  there  having 
the  character  of  a  polygamL>t 

**  *  Nat.  Hist,  of  Selborne/  letter  ever  caught  by  one  man  in  a  single 

xxix.  edit,  of  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  day  was  70. 

••  Mr.     Jenner     Weir     received  •*  *  lbi«,*  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  as  quoted 

similar  information,  on  making  en«  in   Gould's  *  Trochilid«e,*   1861,   p. 

quiries  during  the  following  year.  52.     For  the  foregoing  proportions. 

To  shew  the  number  of  living  chaf-  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Salvia  for  a 

finches  caught,  I  may  mention  that  table  of  his  results, 

in  1869  there  was  a  match  between  *'  *Ibis,*  1860,  p.  137;  and  1M7 

two  experts,  and   one  man  caught  p.  369. 

in  a  day  62,  and  anothpr  40,  male  ••  *lbis,'  1862,  p.  137 
ehaffinchcs.     The   greatest   number 
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FISH. 

With  Fish  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  catching  them  in  the  adult  or  nearly  adult  state ;  and  thers 
are  many  difficulties  in  arriving  at  any  just  conolusion."*  Infertile 
fomales  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  males,  as  Dr.  Gunther  has 
lenmrked  to  me  in  regard  to  trout.  With  some  species  the  males  are 
believed  to  die  soon  after  fertilising  the  ova.  With  many  species  the 
males  are  of  mnch  smaller  size  than  the  females,  so  that  a  large 
number  of  males  would  escape  fronL4he  same  net  by  which  the  females 
were  canghl  M.  Oarbonnier/*  who  has  especially  attended  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  pike  (^Esox  lueiu$\  states  that  many  males,  owing 
to  tiieir  small  size,  axe  devoured  by  the  larger  females  ■  and  he  believes 
that  the  males  of  almost  all  fish  are  exposeid  from  this  same  cause  to 
greater  danger  than  the  females.  Nevertheless,  in  tbe  few  oases  in 
which  the  proportional  nnmbers  have  been  actually  observed,  the 
males  appear  to  be  largely  in  excess.  Thus  Mr.  B.  Buist,  the  superin* 
tendent  of  the  Stonuontfield  experiments,  says  that  in  1865,  out  of  70 
lialman  first  landed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ova,  upwards  of  60 
were  males.  In  1867  he  again  ^  calls  attention  to  the  vast  disproportion 
**  of  the  males  to  the  females.  We  had  at  the  outset  at  least  ten  males 
**  to  one  female."  Afterwards  females  sufficient  for  obtaining  ova  were 
procured.  He  adds,  **  from  the  great  proportion  of  the  males,  they  are 
^constantly  fighting  and  tearing  each  other  on  the  spawning-beds."" 
This  disproportion,  no  doubt,  can  be  accounted  for  in  part,  but  whether 
wholly  is  diinbtful,  by  the  males  ascending  the  rivers  before  the 
females.  Mr.  F.  Buckland  remarks  in  regard  to  trout,  that  ^*  it  is  a 
**  curious  fact  that  the  males  preponderate  very  largely  in  number  over 
**  the  females.  It  invariMy  happens  that  when  the  firt>t  rush  of  fidh  is 
'*  made  to  the  net,  tliere  will  be  at  least  seven  or  eight  males  to  one 
** female  found  captive.  I  cannot  quite  account  for  this;  either  the 
**  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  or  the  latter  seek  safety 
**  by  ooncealment  rather  than  flight."  He  then  adds,  that  by  carefully 
seatohing  the  banks,  sufficient  females  for  obtaining  ova  can  be  found.*' 
Mr.  H.  Lee  informs  me  that  out  of  212  trout,  taken  for  this  purpose  in 
Lord  Portsmouth's  park,  150  were  males  and  62  fetuales. 

The  males  of  the  Gyprinidse  likewise  seem  to  be  in  excess;  but 
several  members  of  this  Family,  viz.,  the  carp,  tench,  bream  and 
minnow,  appear  regularly  to  follow  the  practice,  rare  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  of  polyandry;  for  the  female  whilst  spawning  is  always 
attended  by  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  and  in  the  case  of  the  bream 
by  three  or  four  males.  This  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  always 
recommended  to  stock  a  pond  with  two  male  tenches  to  one  female,  or 
at  least  with  three  males  to  two  females.  With  the  minnow,  an 
excellent  observer  states,  that  on  the  spawuing-bedsthe  males  are  ten 
limes  as  numerous  as  the  females ;  when  a  female  oomes  amongst  the 


••  Leackart  quotes  BlcMjh  (Wag-  18,  1869,  p.  869. 

Bsr,   *  Handworterbuch   der  Phys.'  "  *The    Stormontficld    Piscicnl. 

B.  iv.  1868,  a.  775),  that  with  fish  tnral    Experiments,'   1866,    p.   23. 

there  are  twice  as  many  males  as  The  *  Field'  newspaper,  Juie  29th, 

femsles.  1867. 

f  Quoted  m  the  'Farmer,'  March  ''  '  land  and  Wat^r.'  1868,  p.  41 
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inalaB,  **  she  is  immediately  pressed  closely  by  a  male  on  ead&  side ; 
*Hmd  when  they  have  been  in  that  situation  for  a  time,  are  tuperseded 
•«  by  other  two  males."  " 

INSECTS. 

In  this  great  Class,  the  Lcpidoptera  almost  alone  aiTord  means  Ibr 
Judging  of  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes ;  for  they  have  been 
collect^  with  special  care  by  many  good  observers,  and  have  been 
largely  brud  from  the  egg  or  caterpillar  state.  I  had  hoped  that  some 
briers  of  silk -moths  might  have  kept  an  exact  record,  but  after 
writing  to  France  and  Italy,  and  consulting  various  treatises,  I  cannot 
find  that  this  has  ever  been  done.  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
that  the  sexes  are  nearly  equal,  but  in  Italy,  as  I  hear  fn)m  Profei>aor 
Citnestrini,  many  breeders  are  convinced  that  the  females  are  produced 
in  excess.  This  same  naturalist  however,  informs  me,  that  in  the  two 
yearly  broods  of  the  AUanthus  silk-moth  {B<rKih}fiL  eynthid),  the  males 
greatly  preponderate  in  the  first,  whilst  in  the  second  the  two  sexes  are 
nearly  equal,  or  the  females  rather  in  excess. 

In  regard  to  Butterflies  in  a  state  of  nature,  several  observers  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  apparently  enormous  propondoranoe  of  the 
malcs.'^  Thus  Mr.  .Bates,'*  in  speaking  of  several  species,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  which  inhabit  the  Upper  Amaaons,  says  that  the 
males  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  females,  even  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  hundred  to  one.  In  North  America,  Edwards,  who  had  great 
experience,  estimates  in  the  genus  Papilio  the  males  to  tbe  females  as 
four  to  one ;  and  Mr.  Walsh,  who  informed  me  of  this  statement,  says 
that  with  P.  tumtu  this  is  certainljr  the  case.  In  South  Africa,  Mr.  K, 
Trlmen  found  the  males  in  excess  in  19  species  ;'*  and  in  one  of  these, 
which  swarms  in  open  places,  he  estimated  the  number  of  males  as 
fifty  to  one  female.  With  another  species,  in  which  the  maloe  are 
numerous  in  certain  localities,  he  collected  only  five  females  during 
sevon  years.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon,  M.  Maillard  states  that  the 
males  of  one  species  of  Papilio  are  twenty  times  as  numeroTis  as  the 
femnles.''  Mr.  Trimen  informs  me  that  as  far  as  he  has  himself  seen, 
or  heard  from  others,  it  is  rare  for  the  females  of  any  butterfly  to 
exceed  the  males  in  number;  but  three  South  African  species  per^ 
haps  offer  an  exception.  Mr.  Wallace"  states  that  the  females  of 
Omithoptera  orce^M,  in  the  Malay  archipelago,  are  more  common  and 
more  easily  caught  than  the  males ;  but  this  is  a  rare  butterfiy.    I  may 


"  Tarrell, '  Hist.  British  Fishes,'  or  four  times  as  numerous  as  tht 

vol.  i.  1826,  p.  307 ;  on  the  Cyprinus  females. 

carpio,^,  831;  on  the  Tinaa  vulgaris,  ''  'The  Naturalist  en  the  Ama 

p.  331 ;  on  the  Abramis  brarna,  p.  sons,'  vol.  iL  1863,  p.  228,  347. 

336.     See,  for  the  minnow  {LeU"  '•  Four  of  these  cases  are  given 

cwctfs  phoxin'ts),  *  Loudon's  Mag.  of  by  Mr.  Trimen  in  his  '  Rhopalocera 

Kat.  Hist.'  vol.  v.  1832,  p.  682.  Africa  Australis.' 

^*    Lcnckart     quotes    Meinecks  '^  Quoted  by  Trimen,  *  Transact 

Handworterbnch      der  £nt.  Soc'  vol.  v.  part  ir.  1866,  p.  33<X 

jl'  B.   iv.   1853,  s.  775)  that  »  <  Transact.  Um.  8oe.' vol  xzT. 

the  males  of  Butterflies  are  three  p.  87. 
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here  add,  that  in  Hyperythra^  a  genus  of  moths,  Gnen6e  says,  that 
from  fonr  to  fiye  females  are  sent  in  collections  from  India  for  one 
male. 

When  this  subject  of  the  proportional  nnmbprs  of  the  sexes  of  insectB 
wsB  brought  before  the  Entomological  Society/'  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  males  of  most  I^epidoptem,  m  the  adult  or  imago 
state,  are  caught  in  greater  numbers  than  the  females :  but  this  fact 
was  attributed  by  various  observers  to  the  more  retiring  habits  of  the 
females,  and  to  the  males  emerging  earlier  from  the  oocoon.  Thia 
Intter  circumstance  is  well  known  to  occur  with  most  Lepidoptera,  aa 
well  as  with  other  insects.  60  that,  as  M.  Peraonnat  remarloB,  the 
males  of  the  domesticated  Bombyx  Tamamai,  are  useless  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  an<l  the  females  at  the  end,  from  the  want  of 
mates.**  I  cannot,  however,  persua^  myself  that  these  causes  suffice  to 
explain  the  great  excess  of  males,  in  the  above  cases  of  certain  butter- 
flies which  are  extremely  common  in  their  native  countries.  Mr. 
Btflinton,  who  has  paid  very  close  attention  during  many  years  to  the 
smaller  moths,  informs  me  that  when  he  collected  them  in  the  imago 
state,  he  thought  that  the  males  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
females,  but  that  since  he  has  reared  them  on  a  large  scale  from  the 
eaterpillur  state,  he  is  convinced  that  tlie  females  are  the  more 
numerous.  Several  entomologists  concur  in  this  view.  Mi.  Double- 
day,  however,  and  some  others,  take  an  opposite  view,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  they  have  reared  fh>m  the  eggs  and  caterpillars  a  larger 
proportion  of  males  than  of  females. 

Besides  the  more  active  habits  of  the  males,  their  earlier  emfrgcnce 
from  the  cocoon,  and  in  some  cases  their  frequenting  mr)re  open 
stations,  other  causes  may  be  assigned  for  an  apparent  or  real  diffnronce 
in  the  proportional  numbers  of  the  sexes  of  Lepidoptera,  when  cap- 
tured in  the  imago  state,  and  when  reared  from  the  egg  or  caterpillar 
state.  I  hear  from  Professor  Ganestrini,  that  it  is  believed  by  many 
breeders  in  Italy,  that  the  female  caterpillar  of  the  silk-moth  sufifers 
more  from  the  recent  disease  than  the  male;  and  Dr.  Staudinger 
informs  me  that  in  rearing  Lepidoptera  more  females  die  in  the 
eocoon  than  males.  With  many  species  the  female  caterpillar  is  larger 
than  the  male,  and  a  collector  would  naturally  choose  the  line&t 
specimens,  and  thus  unintentionally  collect  a  larger  number  of  females. 
Three  collectors  have  told  me  that  this  was  their  practice;  but  I>r. 
Wallace  is  sure  that  most  collectors  take  all  the  specimens  which  they 
ean  find  of  the  rarer  kinds,  which  alone  are  worth  the  trouble  of 
rearing.  Birds  when  surroundeil  by  caterpillars  would  probably 
devour  the  largest ;  and  Professor  Oane&trini  informs  me  thut  in  Italy 
some  breeders  believe,  though  on  insufficient  evidence,  that  in  the  first 
broods  of  the  Ailanthus  silk-moth,  the  wasps  dosti  oy  a  larger  number  of 
the  female  than  of  the  male  caterpillars.  Dr.  Wallace  further  remarks 
that  female  caterpillars,  from  being  larger  than  the  males,  require 
more  time  for  their  development,  and  consume  mowt  food  and  moi.-t- 
tnre ;  and  thus  thry  would  be  exposed  during  a  longer  time  tu 
danger  from  ichneumons,  birds,  Ac,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  would 
pcriah  in  greater  numbers.    Hence  it    appears  quire  posaibie  that 


*•  *  Proc   Entomolog.  Soc/  Feb.     *  Proc  Eat.  Soc.'  3rd  series,  vol  v 
iTtfa,  1868.  1867,  p.  487. 

*•  Quoted    by    Dr.    Wallace    ia 
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in  a  state  of  nature,  fewer  female  Lepidopteia  may  reach  maiuri^ 
than  males ;  and  for  our  special  object  we  are  oonoemed  with  their 
relative  numbers  at  maturity,  when  the  sexes  are  ready  to  propagate 
their  kind. 

The  manner  in  which  the  males  of  certain  moths  congregate  in 
extraordinary  numbers  round  a  single  female,  apparently  indicates  a 

rt  excess  of  males,  though  this  fact  may  perhaps  bo  accounted  for 
the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  from  their  cocoons.  Mr. 
Btainton  informs  me  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  males,  may  often  be 
seen  congregated  round  a  female  JSZocAtsta  fujodfierta.  It  is  well 
known  ^t  if  a  virgin  Laaiocampa  queretu  or  BcUurma  carpitii 
be  exposed  in  a  cage,  vast  numbers  of  males  collect  round  her,  and  if 
confined  in  a  room  will  even  come  down  the  chimney  to  her.  Mr. 
Doubleday  believes  that  he  has  seen  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  males  of 
both  these  species  attracted  in  the  %)ur8e  of  a  single  day  by  a  female 
in  confinement.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mr.  Trimen  exposed  a  box 
in  which  a  female  of  the  Lasiooampa  hud  been  confined  on  the 
previous  day,  and  five  males  soon  endeavoured  to  gain  admittance. 
In  Australia,  M.  Verreaux,  having  placed  the  female  of  a  small 
Bombyx  in  a  box  in  his  pocket,  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  nAles,  so 
that  about  200  entered  the  house  with  him.'^ 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  called  my  attention  to  M.  Staudinger*s"  list 
of  Lepidoptera,  which  gives  the  prices  of  the  males  and  females  of 
800  species  or  well-marked  varieties  of  butterfiies  (Rhopalooera).  The 
Drioes  for  both  sexes  of  the  very  common  species  are  of  course  the  same ; 
out  in  114  of  the  rarer  species  they  difier ;  the  males  being  in  all  cases, 
exceptiD  g  one,  the  cheaper.  On  an  average  of  the  prices  of  the  113  spedea, 
the  price  of  the  male  to  that  of  the  female  is  as  100  to  149 ;  and  this 
apparently  indicates  that  inversely  the  males  exceed  the  females  in 
the  same  proportion.  About  2000  speciea  or  varieties  of  moths 
(Heterooem)  are  cataloguer),  those  with  wingless  females  being  here 
excluded  on  acoiiunt  of  the  difference  in  habits  between  the  two  sexes : 
of  these  2000  species,  141  differ  in  price  according  to  sex,  the  males 
of  180  being  cneaper,  and  those  of  only  11  being  dearer  than  the 
females.  The  ayerage  price  of  the  males  of  the  130  species,  to  that  of 
the  females,  is  as  100  to  148.  With  respect  to  the  butterflies  in  this 
priced  list,  Mr.  Doubleday  thinks  (and  no  man  in  England  has  had 
more  experience),  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  habits  of  the  species 
which  can  account  for  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  the  two  sexes, 
and  that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  an  excess  in  the  number  of 
the  males.  But  I  am  bound  to  add  that  Dr.  Staudinger  informs  me, 
that  he  is  himself  of  a  different  opinion.  He  thinks  that  the  less  active 
habits  of  the  females  and  the  earlier  emergence  of  the  males  wiU 
account  for  his  collectors  securing  a  larger  number  of  males  than 
of  females,  and  consequently  for  the  lower  prices  of  the  former.  With 
respect  to  specimens  reared  from  the  caterpillar-state,  Dr.  Staudinger 
believes,  as  previously  stated,  that  a  greater  number  of  females  than  of 
males  die  whilst  confined  in  the  cocoons.  He  adds  that  with  certain 
species  one  sex  seems  to  preponderate  over  the  other  during  certain 
years. 

Of  direct  observations  on  the  sexes  of  Lepidoptera,  reared  either 

*>   Blaaehard,    '  Metamorphoses,         **       *  Lepidopteren  -  DofuUett^v 
MoBvrs  das  Inflactss,'  1868,  pp.  225-     Iiste»'  Berlin,  No.  z.  1866. 
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from  eggB  or  caterpiUani,  I  have  leoeived  only  the  fov  foUowlDg 


Males.    I  Femalet. 


The  ^T,  J.  Helling**  of  Exeter  reared,  during  1868^1 

images  of  73  species,  which  consisted  of.     .      .  / 
Mr.  Albert  Jones  of  £ltham  reared,  during  1868,V, 

imagos  of  9  species,  which  consisted  of  .     .     .  /i 
Daring  1869  he  reared  imagos  firom  4  species,  oon-^j 

sisting  of /| 

Mr.   Backler    of   Emsworth,   Hants,  during   1869,y 

reared  imagos  from  74  species,  consisting  of.     .  / 
Dr.  Wallace  of  Colchester  reared  firom  one  brood  of  I 

Bombyx  cynthia j 

Dr.  Wallace  raised,  from  cocoons  of  Bombyx  Pernyi^ 

sent  from  China,  during  1869      .     .     .     .     ./ 
Dr.  Wallace  raised,  during  1868  and  1869,  from  two 

lots  of  cocoons  of  Bombyx  yama-mai       .     .     .^ 

Total 


153 

137 

159 

126 

114 

112 

180 

169 

52 

48 

224 

123 

52 

46 

934 


761 


So  that  in  these  eight  lots  of  eocoons  and  eggs,  males' were  produced 
in  excess.  Taken  together  the  proportion  of  males  is  as  122*7 
to  100  females.  But  the  numbers  are  hardly  large  enough  to  be 
trustworthy. 

On  the  whole,  from  these  various  sources  of  evidence,  all  pointing 
in  the  same  direction,  I  infer  that  with  most  species  of  Lepidoptera, 
the  mature  males  generally  exceed  the  females  in  number,  whatever 
the  proportions  may  be  at  their  first  emergence  from  the  egg. 

With  refel'ence  to  the  other  Orders  of  insects,  I  have  been  able 
to  eollect  very  little  reliable  information.  With  the  stag-beeile 
{^Lucanm  oermu)  '*tlie  males  appear  to  be  much  more  numerous 
**  than  the  females ;"  but  when,  as  Cornelius  remarked  during  18G7, 
Hn  unusual  number  of  these  beetles  appeared  in  one  part  of  Germany, 
the  females  appeared  to  exceed  the  males  as  six  to  one.  With  one  of 
the  £luterida9,  the  males  are  said  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the 
females,  and  *'  two  or  three  are  often  found  united  with  one  female  ;'* 
"  so  that  here  polyandry  seems  to  prevail."  With  Siagonium  (Staphy- 
Unidie),  in  which  the  males  are  furnished  with  horns,  *'  tlie  females  are 
^  far  more  numerous  than  the  opposite  sex.''  Mr.  Janson  stated  at  the 
Entomological  Society  that  the  females  of  the  bark-  feeding  Tomieus 
€iUo9ua  are  ao  common  as  to  be  a  plague,  whilst  the  males  are  so  rare 
48  to  be  hardly  known. 


**  This  naturalist  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  send  me  some  results 
from  former  years,  in  which  the 
females  seemed  to  preponderate; 
Vut  so  many  of  the  figures  were 
wtimates,  that  1  found  it  impossible 
M  talmlate  them. 


**  GUnther's  «  Record  of  Zoo- 
logical Literature,'  1867,  p.  260. 
On  the  excess  of  female  Lucanns, 
ibid.  p.  250.  On  the  males  of  Luca- 
nus  in  England,  Westwood, '  Modem 
Class,  of  Insects,'  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Ob 
the  Siagonium,  ibid.  p.  172. 
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It  18  liardly  worth  while  aajiag  ftnything  about  the  proportion  of 
the  86X68  in  certain  species  axui  even  groups  of  inaecttf,  for  the  males 
are  unknown  or  very  rare,  and  the  females  are  parthenogenetio,  that 
is,  fertile  withe ut  sexual  union;  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by 
several  of  the  Cynipidn.'*  In  all  the  gall-making  Gynipids  known 
to  Hr.  Walhh,  the  females  are  four  or  fire  times  as  numerous  as  the 
males ;  und  ao  it  is,  as  he  informs  me,  with  the  gall-making  Ceeidom^n 
(Diptera).  With  some  common  H>ecie8  of  Saw-flies  (Tenthredm») 
Mr.  F.  Smith  has  reared  hundreds  of  specimens  from  larve  of  all 
sizes,  but  has  never  reared  a  single  male :  on  the  other  hand,  Curtis 
saya,**  that  with  certain  species  (Athalia),  bred  by  him,  the  males  were 
to  the  females  as  six  to  one ;  whilst  exactly  the  reverse  occurred  with 
the  mature  msects  of  the  same  species  caught  in  the  fields.  In  the 
family  of  Bees,  Hermann  MiiUer,*'  collected  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  many  S{>ecics,  and  reared  othera  from  the  cocoons,  and 
counted  the  sexes.  He  found  that  the  males  of  some  spedes  greatly 
exceeded  the  females  in  number ;  in  others  the  reverae  occurred ;  and 
in  others  the  two  sexes  were  nearly  equal.  But  as  in  most  coses  the 
nuUes  emerge  from  the  cocoons  before  the  females,  they  are  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  seaeon  practically  in  excess.  Miiller 
also  observed  that  the  relative  number  of  the  two  sexes  in  some 
species  differed  much  iu  different  localities.  But  as  H.  Muiler  has 
himself  remarked  to  me,  these  remarks  must  be  received  with 
some  caution,  as  one  sex  might  more  easily  escape  observation  tlian 
the  other.  Thus  his  brother  Fritz  MUller  has  noticed  in  Brazil  that 
the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  of  bee  sometimes  frequent  different 
kinds  of  fluwers.  With  respect  to  the  Orthoptera,  I  know  hardly 
anything  about  the  relative  number  nf  the  eexcd :  Kdrte,**  however, 
says  that  out  of  500  locusts  which  he  examined,  the  males  were  to 
the  females  as  five  to  six.  With  the  Neuroptera,  Mr.  Wal^h  states 
that  in  many,  but  by  no  means  in  all  the  species  of  the  Odonatous 
group,  there  is  a  great  overplus  of  males  :  in  the  genus  Het»rtna,  also, 
the  males  are  generally  at  least  four  times  as  numerous  as  the  feuiales. 
In  certain  species  in  tlie  genus  Gomphus  the  males  are  equally  in 
excess,  whilst  in  two  other  species,  the  females  are  twice  or  thrice 
as  numerous  as  the  males.  In  some  European  species  of  Psocus 
thousands  of  females  m»y  be  collected  without  a  single  male,  whilst 
with  other  species  of  the  same  genus  both  sexes  are  common."*  In 
England,  Mr.  MacLachlan  has  captured  hundreds  of  the  female 
Apatania  muUebris,  but  has  never  st>en  the  mule;  and  of  Borew 
hvemdUs  only  four  or  five  males  have  been  seen  here.**  With  must 
of  these  species  (excepting  the  Tenthredinie)  there  is  at  present  n<» 
evitlence  that  the  females  are  subject  to  parthenogenesis ;  and  thus  we 
ice  how  ignorant  we  are  of  the  causes  of  the  apparent  discrepaucy  in 
the  proportion  of  tlie  two  sexes. 

In  the  other  Classes  of  the  Axticulata  I  have  been  able  to  collect  fctill 


•^  Walsh,  in  'The  American  En-  derheuschrecke,'  1828,  p.  20. 

tomologist,'  vol.   i.    1869,   p.    103.  **  *  Observations  on  N.  Americaa 

F.   Smith,    '  Record    of   2^ologica.'  Neuroptera,'  by  H.  Hagen  and  B.  D. 

Literature,'  1867,  p.  328.  Walsh,    *  Proc    Ent.    Soc.    Phila- 

••  'Farm  Insects,'  pp.  45-46.  delphia,'  Oct.  1863,  pp.  168,  223, 

*'  '  Anwendung  der  Darwmschen  239. 

Uhi-s  Verb.  d.  n.  V.  Jahrg.  jixiv.'  ••  «Proc.  Ent.  Soc  London,'  FeK 

••  ♦Die  Stric!»,  Zug  oder  Wan-  17,  186a. 
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len  information.  With  Spiders,  Mr.  Blaokwall,  who  has  oanlnllf 
attended  to  thU  class  daring  many  years,  writes  to  me  that  the  males 
from  their  more  erratic  habits  are  more  commonly  seen,  and  therefore 
appear  more  numerous.  This  is  actually  the  case  with  a  few  species ; 
but  he  mentions  Beveml  species  in  six  genera,  in  wiiich  the  females 
appear  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  males.*^  The  small  size  of 
the  males  in  comparison  with  the  females  (a  peculiarity  which  is  some- 
times carried  to  an  extreme  degree),  and  their  widely  different  appear- 
ance, may  account  in  some  instances  for  their  rarity  in  collections.*' 

Sume  of  the  lower  Crustaceans  are  able  to  propagate  their  kind 
•sexually,  and  this  will  account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  males : 
thus  Yon  Siebold*'  carefully  examined  no  less  than  13,000  specimens  of 
Apus  from  twenty-one  lucalities,  and  amongst  these  he  found  only 
319  males.  With  some  other  forms  (as  Tanais  and  Cypris),  as  Fritz 
Miiller  informs  me,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  males  are  much 
shorter-liTed  thau  the  females ;  and  this  would  explain  their  scarcity, 
supposing  the  two  sexes  to  be  at  first  equal  in  number.  On  the  other 
blind,  M  Oiler  has  invariably  taken  far  more  males  than  females  of  the 
Diastylidffi  and  of  Cypridina  on  the  shores  of  Brazil;  thus  with  a 
species  in  the  latter  genus,  03  specimens  caught  the  same  day  included 
57  males;  but  he  suggests  tluit  this  preponderance  may  be  due  to 
some  unknown  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  sexes.  With  one 
of  the  higher  Braziliau  crabs,  numely  a  Gelasimus,  Fritz  Miiller 
found  the  males  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  females.  According 
to  the  large  experience  of  Mr.  O.  Spence  Bate,  the  reversie  seems  to 
be  the  case  witu  six  common  British  crabs,  the  names  of  which  he 
has  given  me. 

7^  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  relation  to  natuml  selection. 
There  is  leaBon  to  suspect  that  in  some  cases  man  has  by 
selection  indirectly  influenced  his  own  sex-producing  powers. 
Certain  women  tend  to  produce  during  their  whole  lives  more 
children  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other :  and  the  same  holds  good 
of  many  animals,  for  instance,  cows  and  horses ;  thus  Mr.  Wright 
of  Yeldersloy  House  informs  me  that  one  of  his  Arab  mares, 
though  put  seven  times  to  different  horses,  produced  seven 
fillies.  Though  I  have  very  little  evidence  on  this  head,  analogy 
woulcT  lead  to  the  belief,  that  the  tendency  to  produce  cither 
sex  would  be  inherited  like  almost  every  other  peculiaxity,  for 
instance,  that  of  producing  twins ;  and  concerning  the  above 
tendency  a  good  authority,  Mr.  J.  Downing,  has  communicated 
to  me  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  this  does  occur  in  certain 
fiunilies  of  short-horn  cattle.  GoL  Marshall  **•  has  recently  found 
on  careful  examination  that  the  Todas,  a  hill-tribe  of  India, 

*>  Another  great  authority  with  0.    P.    Cambridge,    as    quoted    ia 

-aspect  to  this  class.  Prof* Thorell  of  'Quarterly    Journal    of    Science,' 

Upsala    C^n    European    Spiders/  1868,  p.  429. 

1869-70,  part  1.  p.  205)  speaks  as  if  **  *  Beitj-age  zur  Parthenogenesis,' 

female  spiders  were  generally  com-  p.  174. 

«r  than  the  males.  ''   'The  Todas,'  1873»  pp.  100 

See,    OB    thU    sabject,    Mr.  Ill,  194, 195. 
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consist  of  112  males  and  84  females  of  all  ages-«that  is  in  a  ratio 
of  133*3  males  to  100  females.  The  Todas,  who  are  polyandrons 
in  their  marriages,  daring  former  times  invariably  practised 
female  infisuiticide ;  but  this  practice  has  now  been  discontinued 
for  a  coneiderable  period.  Of  the  children  bom  within  late  years, 
the  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  in  the  proportion 
of  124  to  100.  Colonel  Marshall  accounts  for  this  &ct  in  the 
following  ingenious  manner.  "  Let  as  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
"tion  take  t^Jiee  families  as  representing  an  average  of  the 
"  entire  tribe ;  say  that  one  mother  gives  birth  to  six  daughters 
"  and  no  sons ;  a  second  mother  has  six  sons  only,  whilst  the 
''  third  mother  has  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  first 
"  mother,  following  the  tribal  custom,  destroys  four  daughters 
"  and  preserves  two.  The  second  retains  her  six  sons.  The  third 
'*  kills  two  daughters  and  keeps  one,  as  also  her  three  sons.  We 
"  have  then  from  the  three  families,  nine  sons  and  three  daughters, 
"  with  which  to  continue  the  breed.  But  whilst  the  males 
"  belong  to  families  in  which  the  tendency  to  produce  sons  is 
''  great,  the  females  are  of  those  of  a  converse  inclination.  Thus 
^  the  bias  strengthens  with  each  generation,  until,  as  we  find, 
*'  families  grow  to  have  habitually  more  sons  than  daughters." 

That  this  result  would  follow  from  the  above  form  of  infanticide 
seems  almost  certain ;  that  is  if  we  assume  that  a  sex-producing 
tendency  is  inherited.  But  as  the  above  numbers  are  so  ex- 
tremely scanty,  I  have  searched  for  additional  evidence,  but 
cannot  decide  whether  what  I  have  found  is  trustworthy; 
nevertheless  the  fects  are,  perhaps,  worth  giving.  The  Maories  of 
New  Zealand  have  long  practised  infanticide ;  and  Mr.  Fenton** 
^ates  that  he  "  has  met  with  instances  of  women  who  have  de- 
"  stroyed  four,  six,  and  even  seven  children,  mostly  females. 
"  However,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  best  qualified  to 
"  judge,  is  conclusive  that  this  custom  has  for  many  year§  been 
"  almost  extinct.  Probably  the  year  1835  may  be  named  as  the 
*•  period  of  its  ceasing  to  exist."  Now  amongst  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  as  with  the  Todas,  male  births  are  considerably  in  excess. 
Mr.  Fenton  remarks  (p.  30),  "  One  fact  is  certain,  although  the 
"  exact  period  of  the  commencement  of  this  singular  condition  of 
"  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes  cannot  be  demonstratively  fixed, 
"  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  course  of  decrease  was  in  full  opera- 
*^  tion  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  when  the  noihadult 
"  population  of  1844  was  being  produced,  and  has  continued 
'*  with  great  «3nergy  up  to  the  present  time."  The  following 
statements  are  taken  from  Mr.  Fenton  (p.  26),  but  as  the  numbers 

**  <  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand ;  Govemm«nt  Report,'  1859. 
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«re  not  Iftrge,  and  as  the  census  was  not  accurate,  nniform 
results  cannot  be  expected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
and  the  following  cases,  that  the  normal  state  of  every  population 
is  an  excess  of  women,  at  least  in  all  civilised  countries,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  mortality  of  the  male  sex  during  youth,  and 
partly  to  accidents  of  all  kinds  later  in  Mfe.  In  1858,  the 
natiye  population  of  New  Zealand  was  estimated  as  consisting 
of  31,667  males  and  24,303  females  of  all  ages,  that  is  in  the 
ratio  of  130*8  males  to  100  females.  But  during  this  same  year, 
and  in  certain  limited  districts,  the  numbers  were  ascertained 
with  much  care,  and  the  males  of  all  ages  were  here  753 
and  the  females  616;  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  122*2  males  to  100 
females.  It  is  more  important  for  us  that  during  this  same 
year  of  1858,  the  n&n-aduU  males  within  the  same  district 
were  found  to  be  178,  and  the  non^iiduli  females  142,  that  is  in 
the  ratio  of  125*3  to  100.  It  may  be  added  that  in  1844,  at 
which  period  female  infanticide  had  only  lately  ceased,  the 
noii-aduU  males  in  one  district  were  281,  and  the  non-adtdl 
females  only  194,  that  is  in  the  ratio  of  144*8  males  to  100  females. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  males  exceed  the  females  in 
number.  Infanticide  was  formerly  practised  there  to  a  frightful 
extent,  but  was  by  no  means  confined  to  female  in&nts,  as 
is  shewn  by  Mr.  Ellis,''  and  as  I  have  been  informed  by  Bishop 
Staley  and  the  Bey.  Mr.  Coan.  Nevertheless,  another  apparently 
trustworthy  writer,  Mr.  Jarves,*'  whose  observations  apply  to 
the  whole  archipelago,  remarks : — "  Numbers  of  women  arie  to 
'^  be  found,  who  confess  to  the  murder  of  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
*'  children;"  and  he  adds, "  females  from  being  considered  less 
"  useful  than  males  were  more  often  destroyed."  From  what  is 
known  to  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  statement  is 
probable;  but  must  be  received  with  much  caution.  The 
practice  of  infEUiticide  ceased  about  the  year  1819,  when  idolatry 
was  abolished  and  missionaries  settled  in  the  Islands.  A  careful 
oensus  in  1839  of  the  adult  and  taxable  men  and  women  in  the 
island  of  Kauai  and  in  one  district  of  Oahu  (Jarves,  p.  404), 
gives  4723  males  and  8776  females;  that  is  in  the  ratio  of 
125-08  to  100.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  males  under 
fourteen  years  in  Eauai  and  under  eighteen  in  Oahu  was  1797, 
and  of  females  of  the  same  ages  1429 ;  and  here  we  have  the 
ratio  of  125-75  males  to  100  females. 

In  a  oensus  of  all  the  islands  in  1850,^  the  males  of  all  ages 

M  <  NamtiTe  of  a  Tour  throogh  **  This  is  giyen  in  the  Rer.  H.  T. 

fiawaiif'  1826,  p.  298.  ChMver's  <  Ufe  in  tha  Sandwich  la- 

•*    <  History  of    tha    Sandwich  lands,'  1851,  p.  277. 
■       1/1843,  p.  93. 
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amount  to  86^2,  and  the  females  to  83,128,  or  as  109*49  to 
100.  The  males  under  seventeen  years  amounted  to  10,778,  and 
the  females  under  the  same  age  to  9598,  or  as  112'3  to  100. 
From  the  census  of  1872,  the  proportion  of  males  of  all  ages 
(including  half-castes)  to  females,  is  as  125*36  to  100.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  returns  for  the  Sandwich 
Islands  give  the  proportion  of  liying  males  to  living  females, 
and  not  of  the  births;  and  judging  from  all  civilised  countries 
the  proportion  of  males  would  have  been  considerably  higher  it 
the  numbers  had  referred  to  births.** 

From  the  several  foregoing  cases  we  "have  some  reason  to 
believe  that  infanticide  practised  in  the  manner  above  explained, 
tends  to  make  a  male-producing  race ;  but  I  am  iar  from  sup- 
posing that  this  practice  in  the  case  of  man,  or  some  analogous 
process  with  other  species,  has  been  the  sole  determining  cause 
of  an  excess  of  males.  There  may  be  some  unknown  law  leading 
to  this  result  in  decreasing  races,  which  have  already  become 
somewhat  infertile.     Besides    the   several    causes   previously 


**  Dr.  Coulter,  ia  describing 
(*  Journal  R.  Geograph.  boc./  vol. 
▼.  1835,  p.  67)  the  state  of  Call- 
fornia  about  the  year  1830,  says 
that  the  natives,  reclaimed  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  have  nearly 
all  perished,  or  are  perishing,  al- 
though well  treated,  not  driven 
from  their  native  land,  and  kept 
from  the  use  of  spirits.  He  at- 
tributes this,  in  great  part,  to  the 
undoubted  fact  that  the  men  greatly 
exceed  the  women  in  number;  but 
he  does  not  know  whether  this  is 
due  to  a  failure  of  female  offspring, 
or  to  more  females  dying  during 
early  youth.  The  latter  alternative, 
according  to  all  analogy,  is  very 
improbable.  Ue  adds  that  **  in- 
^  fanticide,  properly  so  called,  is 
•*  not  common,  though  very  fre- 
"  quent  recourse  is  bad  to  abor- 
**  tion."  If  Dr.  Coulter  is  correct 
about  infanticide,  this  case  cannot 
be  advanced  in  support  of  Col. 
Marshall's  view.  From  the  rapid 
decrease  of  the  reclaimed  natives, 
we  may  suspect  that,  as  in  the 
eases  lately  given,  their  fertility 
has  been  diminislied  from  changed 
habiUoflife. 

I  had  hoped   to  grin  some  light 


on  this  subject  from  the  breeding 
of  dogs;  inasmuch  as  in  most  breeds, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
greyhounds,  many  more  female 
puppies  are  destroyed  than  males, 
just  as  with  the  Toda  infants.  Mr. 
Cupples  assures  me  that  this  is 
usual  with  Scotch  deer-hounds. 
Unfortunately,  1  know  nothing  of 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  any 
breed,  excepting  greyhounds,  and 
there  the  male  births  are  to  the 
female  as  1101  to  100.  Now  from 
enquiries  made  from  many  breeders, 
it  seems  that  the  females  are 
in  some  respects  more  esteemed, 
though  otherwise  troublesome ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  female 
puppies  of  the  best-bred  dogs  are 
systematically  destroyed  more  than 
the  males,  though  this  does  sometimes 
take  place  to  a  limited  extent.  There- 
fore 1  am  unable  to  decide  whether 
we  can,  on  the  above  principles,  ac- 
count for  the  preponderance  of  male 
births  in  greyhounds.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are 
too  valuable  for  the  yonng  of  either 
sex  to  be  destroyed,  if  there  is  any 
difference,  the  females  ai«  sliglLtly 
i?  ezoees. 
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•lladed  to,  the  greater  facility  of  parturition  amongst  savages, 
and  tho  less  consequent  injnry  to  their  male  infants,  wonld 
tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  liye-bom  males  to  females. 
There  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  necessary  connection 
butweon  savage  life  and  a  marked  excess  of  males ;  that  is  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  character  of  the  scanty  ofGspring  of  the  lately 
existing  Tasmanians  and  of  the  crossed  o£&pring  of  the  Tahitians 
now  inhabiting  Norfolk  Island. 

As  the  males  and  females  of  many  animals  differ  somewhat  in 
habits  and  are  exposed  in  different  degrees  to  danger,  it  is 
probable  that  in  many  cases,  more  of  one  sex  than  of  the  other 
are  habitually  destroyed.  But  as  far  as  I  can  trace  out  the  com- 
plication of  causes,  an  indiscriminate  though  large  destruction 
of  either  sex  would  not  tend  to  modify  the  sex-producing  power 
of  the  species.  With  strictly  social  animals,  such  as  bees  or  ants 
which  produce  a  vast  nimiber  of  sterile  and  fertile  females  in 
comparison  with  the  males,  and  to  whom  this  preponderance  is 
of  paramoimt  importance,  we  can  see  that  those  communities 
would  flourish  best  which  contained  females  having  a  strong 
inherited  tendency  to  produce  more  and  more  £Bmales;  and  in 
such  cases  an  imequal  sex-producing  tendency  would  be  ulti- 
mately gained  through  natural  selection.  With  animals  living 
in  herds  or  troops,  in  which  the  males  come  to  the  front  and 
defend  the  herd,  as  with  the  bisons  of  North  America  and  certain 
baboons,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  male-producing  tendency  might 
be  gained  by  natural  selection;  for  the  individuals  of  the  better 
defended  herds  would  leave  more  numerous  descendants.  In 
the  case  of  mankind  the  advantage  arising  from  having  a  pre- 
ponderance t>f  men  in  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  one  chief  cause 
of  the  practice  of  female  infanticide. 

In  no  case,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  would  an  inherited  tendency 
to  produce  both  sexes  in  equal  numbers  or  to  produce  one  sex 
in  excess,  be  a  direct  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  certain 
individuals  more  than  to  others ;  for  instance,  an  individual 
with  a  tendency  to  produce  more  males  than  females  would  not 
Bucceed  better  in  the  battle  for  life  than  an  individual  with  an 
opposite  tendency ;  and  therefore  a  tendency  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  gained  through  natural  selection.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
certain  animals  (for  instance,  fishes  and  cirripodes)  in  which  two 
or  more  males  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  fertilisation  of  the 
female;  and  the  males  accordingly  largely  preponderate,  but  it 
k  by  no  means  obvious  how  this  male-producing  tendency  could 
have  been  acquired.  I  formerly  thought  that  when  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  two  sexes  in  equal  numbers  was  advantageous  to 
the  species,  it  would  follow  from  natural  selection,  but  I  now 
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lee  that  the  whole  problem  is  so  intricate  that  it  is  safer  to  leatv 
its  solution  for  the  future. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Sboovdabt  Sexual  Chabaoters  nr  thb  Loweb  Clabsbi  of 
THE  Animal  Kingdom. 

TI.ese  characters  abeent  in  the  lowest  classes — ^Brilliant  colours — MoUnsca 
— Annelids — Crcstacea,  secondary  sexual  characters  stronglj  developed ; 
dimorphism ;  colour ;  characters  not  acquired  before  maturity— Spiders, 
sexual  colours  of;  stridulution  bj  the  males — Myriapoda. 

With  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  the  two  sexes 
are  not  rarely  united  in  the  same  indiridual,  and  therefore 
secondary  sexual  characters  cannot  be  developed.  In  many 
cases  where  the  sexes  are  separate,  both  are  permanently  at- 
tached to  some  support,  and  the  one  cannot  search  or  struggle 
for  the  other.  Moreoyer  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  animals 
have  too  imperfect  senses  and  much  too  low  mental  powers,  to 
appreciate  each  other's  beauty  or  other  attractions,  or  to  feel 
rivalry. 

Hence  in  these  classes  or  sub-kingdoms,  such  as  the  Protozoa, 
Coelenterata,  Echinodermata,  Scolecida,  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters, of  the  kind  which  we  have  to  consider,  do  not  occur;  and 
this  fact  agrees  with  the  belief  that  such  characters  in  the 
higher  classes  haye  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection, 
which  dei)ends  on  the  will,  desire,  and  choice  of  either  sex. 
Neyertheless  some  few  apparent  exceptions  occur;  thus,  as  I 
hear  from  Dr.  Baird,  the  males  of  certain  Entozoa,-  or  internal 
parasitic  worms,  differ  slightly  in  colour  from  the  females ;  but 
we  haye  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  differences  have  been 
augmented  through  sexual  selection.  Contrivances  by  which  the 
male  holds  the  female,  and  which  are  indispensable  for  the 
propagation  of  the  species,  are  independent  of  sexual  selection, 
and  have  been  acquired  through  ordinary  selection. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals,  whether  hermaphrodites  or  with 
separate  sexes,  are  ornamented  with  the  most  brilliant  tints,  or 
are  shaded  and  striped  in  an  elegant  manner;  for  instance,  many 
corals  and  sea-anemones  (ActiniaB),  some  jelly-fish  (Medusn^ 
Poipita,  &C.),  some  Planarisa,  many  star-fishes,  Echini,  Asddians, 
&c. ;  but  we  may  conclude  from  the  reasons  already  indicated, 
namely  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  some  of -these  animals,  the 
permanently  affixed  condition  of  others,  and  the  low  mental 
powers  of  all,  that  such  colours  do  not  serve  as  a  sexual 
attraction,  and  have  not  been  acquired  throagh  sexual  selectioa 
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It  shoTild  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  case  have  we  snffi- 
eient  evidence  that  coloois  hare  been  thns  acquired,  ex- 
oept  where  one  sex  is  mnch  more  brilliantly  or  conspicnonsly 
oolonxed  than  the  other,  and  where  there  is  no  differ^ioo 
in  habits  between  the  sexes  sufficient  to  accoont  for  their 
different  colonrs.  But  the  evidence  is  rendered  as  complete 
as  it  can  ever  be,  only  when  the  more  ornamented  indivi- 
duals, almost  always  the  males,  voluntarily  display  their 
attraotions  before  the  other  sex ;  for  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
display  is  useless,  and  if  it  be  advantageous,  sexual  selection 
will  abnoet  inevitably  follow.  We  may,  however,  extend  this 
conclusion  to  both  sexes,  when  coloured  alike,  if  their  colours  are 
plainly  analogous  to  those  of  one  sex  alone  in  •certain  other 
species  of  the  same  group. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  beautiful  or  even 
gorgeous  colours  of  many  animals  in  the  lowest  classes?  It 
appears  doubtful  whether  such  colours  often  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion; but  that  we  may  easily  err  on  this  head,  will  be  acbnitted 
by  every  one  who  reads  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay  on  this 
subject  It  would  not,  for  instance,  at  first  occur  to  any  one 
that  the  transparency  of  the  Medusas,  or  jelly-fishes,  is  of  the 
highest  service  to  tiiem  as  a  protection;  but  when  we  are 
reminded  by  Hackel  that  not  only  the  medusae,  but  many 
floating  mollusca^  crustaceans,  and  even  small  oceanic  fishes 
partake  of  this  same  glass-like  appearance,  often  accompanied 
by  inismatio  colours,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  thus 
escape  the  notice  of  pelagic  birds  and  other  enemies.  M. 
Giard  is  also  convinced^  that  the  bright  tints  of  certain 
sponges  and  ascidians  serve  as  a  protection.  Conspicuous 
colours  are  likewise  beneficial  to  many  am'mals  as  a  warning  to 
their  would-be  devourers  that  they  are  distasteful,  or  that  they 
possess  some  special  means  of  defence ;  but  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  more  conyeniently  hereafter. 

We  can,  in  our  ^orance  of  most  of  the  lowest  animals,  only 
say  that  their  bright  tints  result  either  from  the  chemical 
natoie  or  the  minute  structure  of  their  tissues,  independently  of 
any  benefit  thus  derived.  Hardly  any  colour  is  finer  than  that 
of  arterial  blood;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
oolour  of  the  blood  is  in  itself  any  advantage ;  and  though  it 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  maiden's  cheek,  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  has  been  acquired  for  this  purpose.  So  again  with  many 
■lunials,  especially  the  lower  ones,  the  bile  is  richly  coloured ; 
tfauB,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Hancock,  the  extreme  beauty  of 
the  Eolidn  (naked  sea-slugs)  is  chiefly  due  to  the  biliary  glands 
>  *ArcbiTM  de  Zooiog.  Exp^r./  Oct.  1872,  p.  563. 
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being  aeen  through  the  translaoeut  integoments — this  beauty 
being  probably  of  no  service  to  these  animala  The  tints  of  the 
decaying  leaves  in  an  American  forest  are  described  by  every 
one  as  gorgeous;  yet  no  one  supposes  that  these  tints  are 
of  the  least  advantage  to  the  trees.  Bearing  in  mind  how  many 
substances  closely  analogous  to  natural  organic  compounds  have 
been  recently  formed  by  chemists,  and  which  exhibit  the  most 
splendid  colours,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  fact  if  substances 
similarly  coloured  had  not  often  originated,  independently  of 
any  useful  end  thus  gained,  in  the  complex  laboratory  of  living 
organisms. 

'ihe  sub-kingdom  of  the  MoUtiaca. — Throughout  this  great 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  &r  as  I  can  discover, 
secondary  sexual  characters,  such  as  we  are  here  considering, 
never  occur.  Nor  could  they  be  expected  in  the  three  lowest 
classes,  namely  in  the  Ascidians,  Polyzoa,  and  Brachiopods 
(constituting  the  MoUuscoida  of  some  authors),  for  most  of 
these  animals  are  permanently  affixed  to  a  support  or  have  their 
itexes  imited  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  Lamellibranchiata, 
or  bivalve  shells,  hermaphroditism  is  not  rare.  In  the  next 
higher  class  of  the  Gasteropoda,  or  univalve  shells,  the  sexes  are 
either  united  or  separate.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  males 
never  possess  special  organs  for  finding,  securing,  or  charming 
the  females,  or  for  fighting  with  other  males.  As  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  tlie  sole  external  difference  between  the 
80X66  consists  in  the  shell  sometimes  differing  a  little  in  form ; 
for  instance,  the  shell  of  the  male  periwinkle  {Littorina  littofra) 
is  narrower  and  has  a  more  elongated  spire  than  that  of  the 
female.  But  differences  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  presumed,  are 
directly  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction,  or  with  the 
development  of  the  ova. 

The  Gasteropoda,  though  capable  of  locomotion  and  famished 
with  imperfect  eyes,  do  not  appear  to  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
mental  powers  for  the  members  of  the  same  sex  to  struggle 
together  in  rivalry,  and  thus  to  acquire  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Nevertheless  with  the  pulmoniferous  gasteropods,or 
land-snails,  the  pairing  is  preceded  by  courtship;  for  these 
animals,  though  hermaphrodites,  are  compelled  by  their  structure 
to  pair  together.  Agassiz  remarks,'  "  Quiconque  a  eu  Toocasion 
"  d'observer  les  amours  des  lima9ons,  ne  saurait  mettre  en  doute 
'*  la  st^duction  d^ploy^e  dans  les  mouvements  et  les  allures  qui 
*'  preparent  et  accomplissent  le  double  embrassement  de  oes 
"  hermaphrodites."  These  animals  appear  also  susceptible  of 
■amo  degree  of  permanent  attachment :  an  accurate  obserfWj 
*  *  De  VEmy^cb  tt  de  U  Clim  4e.,  1869.  p.  106. 
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Hr.  Lonsdale,  infoims  me  that  he  placed  a  pair  of  land-«nails, 
{Helix  pomatid),  one  of  which  was  weakly,  into  a  small  and  ill- 
provided  garden.  After  a  short  time  the  strong  and  healthy 
individual  disappeared,  and  was  traced  by  its  track  of  slime 
oyer  a  wall  into  an  adjoining  wellnstocked  garden.  Mr. 
Lonsdale  concluded  that  it  had  deserted  its  sickly  mate;  but 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-four  hours  it  returned,  and  apparently 
communicated  the  result  of  its  successful  exploration,  for  both 
then  started  along  the  same  track  and  disappeared  oyer  the 
wall 

£yen  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Mollusca,  the  Cephalopoda  or 
cuttlefishes,  in  which  the  sexes  are  separate,  secondary  sexuid 
characters  of  the  present  kind  do  not,  as  far  as  I  can  discoyer, 
occur.  This  is  a  surprising  circumstance,  as  these  animals 
possess  highly-developed  sense-organs  and  have  considerable 
mental  powers,  as  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  watched 
their  artful  endeavours  to  escape  from  an  enemy.*  Certain 
Cephalopoda,  however,  are  characterised  by  one  extraordinary 
sexual  character,  namely,  that  the  male  element  collects  within 
one  of  the  arms  or  tentacles,  which  is  then  cast  off,  and  clinging 
by  its  suddngHliscs  to  the  female,  lives  for  a  time  an  independent 
life.  So  completely  does  the  cast-off  arm  resemble  a  separate 
animal,  that  it  was  described  by  Cuvier  as  a  parasitic  worm 
under  the  name  of  Hectocotyle.  But  this  marvellous  structure 
may  be  classed  as  a  primary  rather  than  as  a  secondary  sexual 
character. 

Although  with  the  Mollusca  sexual  selection  does  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  play;  yet  many  univalve  and  bivalve  shells, 
such  as  volutes,  cones,  scallops,  i&c.,  are  beautifully  coloured 
and  shaped.  The  colours  do  not  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  of 
any  use  as  a  protection ;  they  are  probaUy  the  direct  result,  as 
in  the  lowest  classes,  of  the  nature  of  the  tissues ;  the  patterns 
and  the  sculpture  of  the  shell  depending  on  its  manner  of 
growth.  The  amount  of  light  seems  to  be  influential  to  a  certain 
extent;  for  although,  as  repeatedly  stated  by  Mr.  Gwyn  Je&eys, 
the  shells  of  some  species  living  at  a  profound  depth  are  brightly 
coloured,  yet  we  generally  see  the  lower  surfaces,  as  well  as  the 
parts  covered  by  the  mantle,  less  highly-coloured  than  the 
npper  and  exposed  surfaces.*    In  some  cases,  as  with  shells 

'  See,  for  instance,  the  account  influence  of  light  on  the  colours  0/ 

irhich  1  have  given  in  mj  *  Journal  a      froodescent     incrustation,    de- 

#f  Researches,'  1845,  p.  7.  posited  hj  the  surf  on  the  coast- 

*  1  have  given  (*  Geolog.  Obeer-  rocks  of  Ascension,  and  formed  by 

rations  on  Volcanic  Islands,'  1844,  the  solntjion  of  triturated  sea<«hella 
pw  53)  a  curious  insutnce  of  the 
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liying  amongBt  corals  or  liriglitly-tmted  seiirweeds,  the  bright 
colours  may  serve  as  a  protection.*  But  that  many  of  the  nudi- 
branch  moUusca,  or  sea-slugs,  are  as  beautifoUy  coloured  as  any 
shells,  may  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock's  magnificent 
work;  and  from  information  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Hancock, 
it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether  these  colours  usually  serve 
as  a  protection.  With  some  species  this  may  be  the  ease,  as  with 
one  kind  which  lives  on  the  green  leaves  of  algie,  and  is  itself 
bright-green.  But  many  brightly-coloured,  white  or  otherwise 
conspicuous  species,  do  not  seek  conceahnent ;  whilst  again  some 
equally  conspicuous  species,  as  well  as  other  dull-coloured  kinds, 
live  under  stones  and  in  dark  recesses.  So  that  with  these  nudi- 
branch  molluscs,  colour  apparently  does  not  stand  in  any  close 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  places  which  they  inhabit. 

These  naked  sea-slugs  are  hermaphrodites,  yet  they  pair 
together,  as  do  land-snails,  many  of  which  have  extremely 
pretty  shells.  It  is  conceivable  that  two  hermaphrodites^ 
attracted  by  each  other's  greater  beauty,  might  unite  and  leave 
offspring  which  would  inherit  their  parents'  greater  beauty. 
But  with  such  lowly-orgam'sed  creatures  this  is  extremely 
improbable.  Nor  is  it  at  all  obvious  how  the  ofifepring  from  the 
more  beautiful  pairs  of  hermaphrodites  would  have  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  o£EBpring  of  the  less  beautiful,  so  as  to  increase 
in  number,  unless  indeed  vigour  and  bei^uty  generally  coincided. 
We  have  not  here  the  case  of  a  number  of  males  becoming 
mature  before  the  females,  with  the  more  beautiful  males 
selected  by  the  more  vigorous  females.  If,  indeed,  brilliant 
colours  were  beneficial  to  a  hermaphrodite  animal  in  relation 
to  its  general  habits  of  hfe,  the  more  brightly-tinted  individuals 
would  succeed  best  and  would  increase  in  number;  but  this 
would  be  a  case  of  natural  and  not  of  sexual  selection. 

Stdhkingdom  of  the  Vermes :  Glass,  Anndida  (or  Seatworms), — 
In  this  class,  although  the  sexes,  when  separate,  sometimes 
differ  from  each  other  in  characters  of  such  importance  that  they 
have  been  placed  tmder  distinct  genera  or  even  fomilies,  yet  the 
differences  do  not  seem  of  the  kind  which  can  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  sexual  selection.  These  animals  are  often  beauti- 
folly  coloured,  but  as  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect,  we 
are  but  little  concerned  with  them.  Even  the  Nemertians, 
though  so  lowly  organised,  "vie  in  beauty  and  variety  of 
"  colouring  with  any  other  group  in  the  invertebrate  series,-*'  yet 

•  Dr.  Morse  has  lately  discussed     <  Proc.   Boston   8oc  of  Nat.  HWt 
this  subject  in  his  paper  on  the     vol.  xiv.,  April,  1871. 
Adaptive  Coloration    of   MoUnsca, 
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Dr.  Mclntofih'  cannot  discoyer  that  these  colonrs  are  of  any 
■errice.  The  sedentaiy  annelids  become  duller-coloured,  ao- 
eording  to  M.  Qoatie&ges/  after  the  period  of  reproduction ;  and 
this  I  presume  may  be  attributed  to  their  less  vigorous  condition 
at  that  tima  All  these  worm-like  animals  apparently  stand  too 
low  in  the  scale  for  the  indiyiduals  of  either  sex  to  exert  any 
choice  in  selecting  a  partner,  or  for  the  individuals  of  the  same 
sex  to  straggle  together  in  rivalry. 

8ub4nngdom  of  the  Arthrapoda:  Class,  Crwtfiocca.— In  this  great 
class  we  &rst  meet  with  undoubted  secondary  sexual  characters, 
often  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Unfortunately  the 
habits  of  crustaceans  are  very  imperfectly  known,  and  we  cannot 
explain  the  uses  of  many  structures  peculiar  to  one  sex.  With  the 
lower  parasitic  species  the  males  are  of  small  size»  and  they 
alone  are  famished  with  perfect  swimming-legs,  antennsB  and 
sense-organs;  the  females  being  destitute  of  these  organs,  with 
their  bodies  often  consisting  of  a  mere  distorted  mass.  But 
these  extraordinary  differences  between  the  two  sexes  are  no 
doubt  related  to  their  widely  different  halnts  of  life,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  concern  us.  In  various  crustaceans,  belonging  to 
distinct  families,  the  anterior  antennsB  are  furnished  with  peealiar 
thread-like  bodies,  which  are  believed  to  act  as  smelling-organs, 
and  these  ate  much  more  numerous  in  the  males  than  in  the 
females.  As  the  males,  without  any  unusual  development  of 
their  olfactory  organs,  would  almost  certainly  be  able  sooner  or 
later  to  find  the  females,  the  increased  number  of  the  smelling- 
threads  has  probably  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection,  by 
the  better  provided  males  having  been  the  more  successful  in 
finding  partners  and  in  producing  ofBspring.  Fritz  Miillor  has 
described  a  remarkable  dimorphic  species  of  Tanais,  in  which  the 
male  is  represented  by  two  diistinet  forms,  which  never  graduate 
into  each  other.  In  the  one  form  the  male  is  furnished  with 
more  numerous  smelling-fhreads,  and  in  the  other  form  with 
more  powerful  and  more  elongated  chelaB  or  pincers,  which  serve 
to  hold  the  female.  Fritz  Miiller  suggests  that  these  differences 
between  the  two  male  forms  of  the  same  species  may  have 
originated  in  certain  individuals  having  varied  in  the  number  of 
the  smelling-threads,  whilst  other  individuals  varied  in  the 
fehape  and  size  of  their  cheliB ;  so  that  of  the  former,  those  which 
were  best  able  to  find  the  female,  and  of  the  latter,  those  which 

•  Sm  hi«  beantifal  monograph  on  *  See  M.  Perrler,  M'Origlne  de 
•  British  AnnelidB,'  part  t  1873,  rHomrae  d'apr^  Darwin,'  *  ReviM 
p.  8.  Scientifique/  Feb.  1873,  p.  866. 
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were  best  able  to  hold  her,  have  left  the  greatest  ntunber  of 
progeny  to  inherit  their  respeotiye  adyantages." 
In  some  of  the  lower  crustaceans,  the  right  anterior  antenna 
of  the  male  differs  greatly  in  stracture 
from  the  left,  the  latter  resembling  in 
its  simple  tapering  joints  the  antennie 
of  the  female.  In  the  male  the 
modified  antenna  is  either  swollen  in 
the  middle  or  angularly  bent,  or 
converted  (fig.  4)  into  an  elegant, 
and  sometimes  wonderfully  complex, 
prehensile  organ.'  It  serves,  as  I  hear 
from  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  to  hold  the 
female,  and  for  this  same  purpose  one 
of  the  two  posterior  legs  (6)  on  the 
same  side  of  the  body  is  conrerted 
into  a  forceps.  In  another  family  the 
inferior  or  posterior  antennsB  are 
"curiously  zigzagged"  in  tlw  males 
alona 

In  thQ  higher  crustaceans  the  an- 
terior legs  are  developed  into  chelie 
or  pincers;  and  tliose  are  generally 
larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female, 
— ^80  much  so  that  the  market  value  of 
the  male  edible  crab  (Cancer  ^guTui)^ 
according  to  Mr.  G.  Spence  Bate,  is 
five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  fe- 
male. In  many  species  the  chelsB  are 
of  unequal  size  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  the  right-hand  one  being,  as 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bate,  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  the  largest  This  inequality  is  also  often 
much  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The  two  chela 
of  the  male  often  differ  in  structure  (figs.  5,  6,  and  7),  the 
smaller  one  resembling  that  of  the  female.  What  advantage  is 
gained  by  their  inequality  in  size  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 


4.     Labidoopra    Dorwlnll 
(from  Lubbock). 

a.  P&rt  of  right  anterior  an- 
tenna of  male,  forming  a 
prehensile  organ. 

6.  Posterior  pair  of  thoracic  legs 
of  male. 

c  DiUo  of  iemale. 


•  *  Facts  and  Arguments  for 
Darwin,'  English  translat.  1869,  p. 
20.  See  the  previous  discussion  on 
the  olfactory  threads.  Sars  has 
described  a  somewhat  analogous 
case  (as  quoted  in  '  Nature,'  1870, 
p.  455)  in  a  Norwegian  crustacean, 
the  Pontoporeia  affinis, 

*  See  Sir  J.  Lubbock  in  '  Annals 


and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  li. 
1853,  pi.  i.  and  x. ;  and  voL  xii. 
(1853)  pi.  vii.  See  also  Lubbock  in 
*  Transact.  Ent.  Soc'  vol.  iv.  new 
series,  1856-1858,  p.  8.  With  re- 
spect to  the  zig-zagged  antenna 
mentioned  below,  see  Fritz  Muller, 
'  Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin,* 
1869,  p.  40,  foot-note. 
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body,  and  by  the  inequality  being  much  greater  in  the  nude  than 
in  the  female ;  and  why,  when  they  are  of  equal  size,  both  are 


Fig.  5.    Anterior  part  of  body  of  Callianassft  (from  Milne-Rdwards).  showing  the  un- 
equal and  dllbrenUy-couBtructid  right  and  lelt-hand  chelas  of  the  male. 

N.B— The  artist  by  mistake  has  reven«d  the  drawing,  and  made  the  left-hand  chela 
the  largest. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  T. 


Fig.  6.    Second  leg  of  male  Orchectia  Tocoratinga  (fh)m  Frits  Miiller). 
Fig.  7.    Ditto  of  female. 

often  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  is  not  known. 
As  I  hear  from  Mr.  Bate,  the  chelae  are  sometimes  of  such  length 
and  size  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  used  for  carrying  food  to  the 
mouth.  In  the  males  of  certain  fresh- water  prawns  (Palsemon) 
the  right  leg  is  actually  longer  than  the  whole  body.*®  The 
graat  size  of  the  one  leg  with  its  chelsB  may  aid  the  male  in 
fighting  with  his  rivals;  but  this  will  not  account  for  their 

'*  See  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  Spence  585.     I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 

Bate,  with  figures,  in  *  Proc  Zoolos;.  Spence  Bate  for  nearly  all  the  above 

Soc.'    1868,    p.   363  ;    and   on   the  statements  with  respect  to  the  chelic 

nomenclature  of  the  genus,  ibid.  p.  of  the  higher  crustaceans. 
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inequality  in  the  female  on  the  opposite  sides  of  of  the  body.  Ill 
Gelasimns,  according  to  a  statement  quoted  bj  Milne-Edvards,*^ 
the  male  and  the  female  live  in  the  same  burrow,  and  this 
shews  that  they  pair ;  the  male  closes  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
with  one  of  its  chel»,  which  is  enormously  developed ;  so  that 
here  it  indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of  defence.  Their  main  use 
however,  is  probably  to  seize  and  to  secure  the  female,  and  this 
in  some  instances,  as  with  Gammams,  is  known  to  be  the  case 
The  male  of  the  hermit  or  soldier  crab  (Pagurus)  for  weeks 
together,  carries  about  the  shell  inhabited  by  the  female.'*  The 
sexes,  however,  of  the  common  shore-crab  {Carcintu  mctnaa),  as 
Mr.  Bate  informs  me,  unite  directly  after  the  female  has  moulted 
her  hard  shell,  when  she  is  so  soft  that  she  would  be  ii^jured  if 
seized  by  the  strong  pincers  of  the  male ;  but  as  she  is  caught 
and  carried  about  by  the  male  before  moulting,  she  could  then  be 
seized  with  impunity. 

Fritz  Miiller  stat^  that  certain  species  of  Molita  are  distin* 
guished  from  all  other  amphipods  by  the  females  having  '*  the 
**  coxal  lamellffi  of  the  penultimate  pair  of  feet  produced  into 
"  hook-like  processes,  of  which  the  males  lay  hold  with  the 
^  hands  of  the  first  pair."  The  development  of  these  hook-like 
processes  has  probably  followed  from  those  females  which  were 
the  most  securely  held  during  the  act  of  reproduction,  having 
left  the  largest  number  of  offspring.  Another  Brazilian  amphi- 
pod  (Orcheiftia  Darwinii,  fig.  8)  presents  a  case  of  dimorphism, 
like  that  of  Tanais ;  for  there  are  two  male  forma,  which  differ 
in  the  structure  of  their  chelsa."  As  either  chela  would  certainly 
suffice  to  hold  the  female, — ^for  both  are  now  used  for  this  purpose, 
— ^the  two  male  forms  probably  originated  by  some  having  varied 
in  one  manner  and  some  in  another;  both  forms  having  derived 
certain  special,  but  nearly  equal  advantages,  firom  their  differently 
shaped  organs. 

It  is  not  known  that  male  crustaceans  fight  together  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  but  it  is  probably  the  case ;  for  with 
most  animals  when  the  male  is  larger  than  ^e  female,  he  seems 
to  owe  his  greater  size  to  his  ancestors  having  fought 
with  other  males  during  many  generations.  In  most  of  the 
orders,  especially  in  the  highest  or  the  Brachyura,  the  male  is 
larger  than  the  female ;  the  parasitic  genera,  however,  in  whidi 
the  sexes  follow  different  habits  of  life,  and  most  of  the  Ento* 
mostraca  must  be  excepted.    The  chelsa  of  many  crustaceans  axe 

"  « Hist,  Nat.  des  Cni,t.'  torn.  ii.  of  S.  Devon.' 
1837,  p.  50.  "  Fritz  Mttlier,  *  Facts  aod  Argn* 

"  Mr.  C.  Srence  Bate,  Brit.  monU  for  Darwin,'  1869,  pp.  25-28 
Aisoc.,  Fourth  Report  in  tLe  Fauna 
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weapons  well  adapted  for  fighting.  Thus  when  a  Devil-crab 
(Pofiunus  puher)  was  seen  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Bate  fighting  with  a 
Carcinus  mcBnas,  the  latter  was  sooji  thrown  on  its  back,  and  had 
eyeiy  limb  torn  from  its  body.  When  sereral  males  of  a  BrazUian 
Grelasimns,  a  species  famished  with  immense  pincers,  were 
placed  together  in  a  glass  vessel  by  Fritz  Milller,  they  mutilated 
and  kiUed  one  another.    Mr.  Bate  put  a  large  male  Varcinut 


FI&& 


OrdbestiA  Darwinli  (fhnn  Frits  Mfiller).  Bhrmtng  the  dlffSerently-cnnstnKteiS 
chelae  of  the  two  nude  forms. 


mcencts  into  a  pan  of  water,  inhabited  by  a  female  which  was 
paired  with  a  smaller  male ;  but  the  latter  was  soon  dispossessed. 
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l£r.  Bate  adds,  '*  if  they  fought,  the  Tiotory  was  a  bloodless  one, 
"  for  I  saw  no  wounds."  This  same  naturalist  separated  a  male 
sand-skipper  (so  common  on  onr  sea-shores),  Qammartu  marinttt^ 
from  its  female,  both  of  whom  were  imprisoned  in  the  same 
Tessel  with  many  indiTidnals  of  the  same  species.  The  female, 
when  thus  diTonsed,  soon  joined  the  others.  After  a  time  the 
male  was  pat  again  into  the  same  vessel;  and  he  then, after 
swimming  about  for  a  time,  dashed  into  the  crowd,  and  without 
any  fighting  at  once  took  away  his  wife.  Tliis  ficict  shews  that 
in  the  Amphipoda,  an  order  low  in  the  scale,  the  males  and 
females  recognise  each  other,  and  are  mutually  attached. 

The  mental  powers  of  the  Crustacea  are  probably  higher  than 
at  first  sight  appears  probable.  Any  one  who  tries  to  catch  one 
of  the  shore-crabs,  so  common  on  tropical  coasts,  will  perceive 
how  wary  and  alert  they  are.  There  is  a  large  crab  (Birfftts 
latro),  found  on  coral  islands,  which  makes  a  thick  bed  of  the 
picked  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  burrow. 
It  feeds  on  the  fallen  fruit  of  this  tree  by  tearing  oflf  the  hnsk, 
fibre  by  fibre ;  and  it  always  begins  at  that  end  where  the  thiee 
eye-like  depressions  are  situated.  It  then  breaks  through  one  of 
these  eyes  by  hammering  with  its  heayy  front  pincers,  and 
turning  round,  extracts  the  albuminous  core  with  its  narrow 
posterior  pincers.  But  these  actions  are  probably  instinctiye,  so 
that  they  would  be  performed  as  well  by  a  young  animal  as  by 
an  old  one.  The  following  case,  however,  can  hardly  be  so  con- 
sidered: a  trustworthy  naturalist,  Mr.  Gardner,^^  whilst  watching 
a  shore-crab  (Gelasimus)  making  its  burrow,  threw  some  shells 
towards  the  hole.  One  rolled  in,  and  three  other  shells  remained 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  mouth.  In  about  five  minutes  the 
crab  brought  out  the  shell  which  had  fallen  in,  and  carried  it 
away  to  the  distance  of  a  foot ;  it  then  saw  the  three  other  shells 
lying  near,  and  evidently  thinking  that  they  might  likewise  roll 
in,  carried  them  to  the  spot  whero  it  had  laid  the  first  It 
would,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  distinguish  this  act  from  one 
performed  by  man  by  the'  aid  of  reason. 

Mr.  Bate  does  not  know  of  any  well-marked  case  of  difference 
of  colour  in  the  two  sexes  of  our  British  crustaceans,  in  which 
respect  the  sexes  of  the  higher  animals  so  often  differ.  In  some 
eases,  however,  the  males  and  females  differ  slightly  in  tint,  but 
Mr.  Bate  thinks  not  more  than  may  be  accounted  for  by  their 
different  habits  of  life,  such  as  by  the  male  wandering  mors 
about,  and  being  thus  more  exposed  to  the  light.    Dr.  Power 

^*  '  Travels    in    the  Inter jor   of     463,  .in  account  of  th«  habitt  of  tk* 
BraiiV  1846,  p.  111.    I  hare  given,     Birgna. 
In  my  'Journal  oi  Researches,'  p. 
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tried  to  disdngoish  by  colour  the  sexes  of  the  several  species 
which  inhabit  the  MaoiitiTis,  but  failed,  except  with  one  species 
of  Squilla,  probably  5.  styli/era,  the  male  of  which  is  described  as 
beixig''  of  a  beantifal  bluish-green,"  with  some  of  the  appendages 
cheiry-red^  whilst  the  female  is  clouded  with  brown  and  grey, 
"  with  the  red  about  her  much  less  yivid  than  in  the  male."  ^ 
In  this  case,  we  may  suspect  the  agency  of  sexual  selection. 
From  M.  Bert's  observations  on  Baphnia,  when  placed  in  a  vessel 
illuminated  by  a  prism,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  the 
lowest  crustaceans  can  distinguish  colours.  With  Saphirina  (an 
oceanic  genus  of  Entomostraca),  the  males  are  furnished  with 
minute  shields  or  cell-like  bodies,  which  exhibit  beautiful 
changing  colours;  these  are  absent  in  the  females,  and  in 
both  sexes  of  one  species.^'  It  would,  however,  be  extremely 
rash  to  conclude  that  these  curious  organs  serve  to  attract  the 
female&  I  am  informed  by  Fritz  Miiller,  that  in  the  female  of  a 
Brazilian  species  of  Gteladmus,  the  whole  body  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  greyish-brown.  In  the  male  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cephalo-thorax  is  pure  white,  with  the  anterior  part  of  a  rich 
green,  shading  into  dark  brown;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
colours  are  liable  to  change  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes — ^the 
white  becoming  dirty  grey  or  even  black,  the  green  "  losing  much 
"  of  its  brilliancy."  It  deserves  especial  notice  that  the  males  do 
not  acquire  their  bright  colours  until  they  become  mature.  They 
appear  to  be  much  more  numerous  than  the  females;  they 
differ  also  in  the  larger  size  of  their  chelsB.  In  some  species  of 
the  genus,  probably  in  all,  the  sexes  pair  and  inhabit  the  same 
burrow.  They  are  also,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  intelligent 
animals.  From  these  various  considerations  it  seems  probable 
that  the  male  in  this  species  has  become  gaily  ornamented  in 
order  to  attract  or  excite  the  female. 

It  has  just  been  stated  that  the  male  Gelasimus  does^not 
acquire  his  conspicuous  colours  until  mature  and  nearly  ready 
to  breed.  This  seems  a  general  rule  in  the  whole  class  in  respect 
to  the  many  remarkable  structural  differences  between  the  sexes. 
We  shall  hereafter  find  the  same  law  prevailing  throughout  the 
great  sub-kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata;  and  in  all  cases  it  is 
eminently  distinctive  of  characters  which  have  been  acquired 
through  sexual  selection.  Fritz  Miiller  ^^  gives  some  striking 
instances  of  this  law ;  thus  the  male  sand-hopper  (Orchestia) 
does  not,  until  nearly  full  grown,  acquire  his  large  claspers, 

>*  Mr.  Ch.  FruMT,  in  *  Proo.  Zoo-  '•  Clans,  *  Die  freilebenden  Cope- 

lof.  Soc'  1869,  p.  3.    I  am  indebted  poden,'  1863,  b.  35. 

to  Mr.  Bite  for  Dr.  Powei's  state-  "  *  Facts  and  Arguments,'  &€., 

naeiit.  p.  79. 
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which  axe  very  differently  onistmoted  from  those  of  the  female; 
whilst  young,  his  claspers  resemble  thoee  of  the  fem&le. 

Class,  Arachnida  (Spiders). — The  sexes  do  not  generally  differ 
much  in  colour,  but  the  males  are  often  darker  than  the  females, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Blackwall's  magnificent  work."  In  some 
spedes,  howeyer,  the  difference  is  conspicuous :  thus  the  female 
of  SparcusuB  smaragdtUus  is  dullish  green,  whilst  the  adult  male 
has  the  abdomen  of  a  fine  yellow,  with  three  longitudinal  stripes 
of  rich  red.  In  certain  species  of  Thomisus  the  sexes  closely 
resemble  each  other,  in  others  they  differ  much ;  and  analogous 
cases  occur  in  many  other  genera.  It  is  often  difiOicult  to  say 
which  of  the  two  sexes  departs  most  from  the  ordinary  colorataon 
of  the  genus  to  which  the  species  belong ;  but  Mr.  Blackwall 
thinks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  the  male ;  and  Ganestrini  ^ 
remarks  that  in  certain  genera  the  males  can  be  specifically  dis- 
tinguished with  ease,  but  the  females  with  great  difficulty.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Blackwall  that  the  sexes  whilst  young  usually 
resemble  each  other ;  and  both  often  undergo  great  changes  in 
colour  during  their  successive  moults,  before  arriying  at  maturity. 
In  other  cases  the  male  alone  appears  to  change  colour.  Thus 
the  male  of  the  above  bright^coloured  Sparassus  at  first  re- 
sembles the  female,  and  acquires  his  peculiar  tints  only  when 
nearly  adult.  Spiders  are  possessed  of  acute  senses,  and  exhibit 
much  intelligence;  as  is  well  known,  the  females  often  shew 
the  strongest  affection  for  their  eggs,  which  they  carry  about 
enveloped  in  a  silken  web.  The  males  search  eagerly  for  the 
females,  and  have  been  seen  by  Ganestrini  and  others  to  fight  for 
possession  of  them.  This  same  author  says  that  the  union  of  the 
two  sexes  has  been  observed  in  about  twenty  species ;  and  he 
asserts  positively  that  the  female  rejects  some  of  the  males  who 
court  her,  threatens  them  with  open,  mandibles,  and  at  last  after 
long  hesitation  accepts  the  chosen  one.  From  these  several 
considerations,  we  may  admit  with  some  confidence  that  the 
well-marked  differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  certain 
sx)ecies  are  the  results  of  sexual  selection;  though  we  have  not 
here  the  best  kind  of  evidence, — ^the  display  by  the  male  of  his 
ornaments.  From  the  extreme  variability  of  colour  in  the  male 
of  some  species,  for  instance  of  Theridion  lineatum,  it  would 
appear  that  these  sexual  characters  of  the  males  have  not  as  yet 
become  well  fixed.    Ganestrini  draws  the  same  conclusion  from 

**  *  A.  History  of  the  Spiders  of  'Caratteri  seuuali  secondarii  degli 

Great  Britain,'  1861-C4.     For  the  Arachnidi,'  in  the  'Atti  della  Soo. 

fcUowiug  facts,  i«ce  pp.  77,  88,  102.  Yeneto-Trentina  di  Sc  Nat  Padova^ 

<•  This  author  has  recently  pub-  vol.  i.  Fasc.  8,  1873. 
lished    a    valuable    essay    on    the 
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the  fiKst  that  the  males  of  certain  species  present  two  forms, 
differing  &om  each  other  in  the  size  and  length  of  their  jaws ;  and 
this  reminds  ns  of  the  above  cases  of  dimorphic  crustaceans. 

The  male  is  generally  much  smaller  than  the  female,  sometimes 
to  an  extraordinary  degi-ee^^  and  he  is  forced  to  be  extremely 
cautious  in  making  his  advances,  as  the  female  often  carries  her 
coyness  to  a  dangerous  pitch.  De  Geer  saw  a  male  that "  in  the 
"  midst  of  his  preparatory  caresses  was  seized  by  the  object  of 
*'  his  attentions,  enveloped  by  her  in  a  web  and  then  devoured,  a 
"  sight  which»  as  he  adds,  filled  him  with  horror  and  indignation."" 
The  Bev.  0.  P.  Cambridge''  accounts  in  the  following  manner 
for  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  male  in  the  genus  Kephila. 
"  M.  Vinson  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  agile  way  in  which 
"  the  diminutive  male  escapes  from  the  ferocity  of  the  female,  by 
"  gliding  about  aod  playing  hide  and  seek  over  her  body  and 
**  along  her  gigantic  limbs :  in  such  a  pursuit  it  is  evident  that 
"  the  chances  of  escape  would  be  in  favour  of  the  smallest  males, 
**  while  the  hurger  ones  would  fall  early  victims ;  thus  gradually 
"  a  diminutive  race  of  males  would  be  selected,  until  at  last  they 
**  would  dwindle  to  the  smallest  possible  size  compatible  with  the 
"  exercise  of  their  generative  functions,— in  fact  probably  to  the 
"  size  we  now  see  them,  i.a,  so  small  as  to  be  a  sort  of  parasite 
"  upon  the  female,  and  either  beneath  her  notice,  or  too  agile  and 
**  too  small  for  her  to  catch  without  great  difficulty." 

Westring  has  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  males 
of  several  species  of  Theridion'*  have  the  power  of  making 
a  stridulating  sound,  whilst  the  females  are  mute.  The  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  serrated  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen, 
against  which  the  hard  hinder  part  of  the  thorax  is  rubbed ;  and 
of  this  structure  not  a  trace  can  be  detected  in  the  females.  It 
deserves  notice  that  several  writers,  including  the  well-known 
arachnologist  Walckenaer,  have  declared  that  spiders  are  attracted 
by  music.'*   From  the  analogy  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Homoptera, 

**  Aug,  YioBon  (*Aran^ldes  des  tion  to  Entomology/  vol.  i.  1818, 

lies  de   la  ReHnion/  p).  vi.  figs.  1  p  280. 

•ad  2)  gives  a  good  instance  of  the  "  'Proc.Zoolog.  Soc.'  1871,  p.  621. 

mall  rile  of  the  male,  in  Kpeira  **   Theridion     {^Asagefui,    Sand.) 

migra.    In  this  species,  as  I  may  Btrratipes^    4-jmfictaiiim    et   gutio' 

mid,  the  male  is  testaceous  and  the  tum ;    see    Westring,    in     Kroyer, 


I  Uack  with  legs  banded  with  '  Maturhist.  Tidsknft/  vol.  It.  1842- 

ftd.     Other    eren    more    striking  1843,  p.  349;   snd  rol.  ii.  1846* 

eases  of  inequality  in  size  between  1849,  p.  342.     See,  also,  for  other 

th^     sexes     hare     been     recorded  species,  *  Aranec  Suecicce,'  p.  184^ 
f' Quarterly    Journal    of    Science,'         **  Dr.  H.  H.  van   Zonteyeen,  is 

1868,  July,  p.  429);   bnt  I  have  his  Dutch  translation  of  this  work 

aot  seen  the  original  accounts.  (vol.  i.  p.  444),  has  collected  Mfen 
^  Kii'by  and  Spence,  Mntrcduc- 

18 
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to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  we  may  feel  ahnosi  sure  that 
the  itridalaticii  seryes,  as  Westring  also  believes,  to  call  or  to 
excite  the  female;  and  this  is  the  first  case  known  to  me  in  the 
ascending  scale  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  sounds  emitted  for 
this  pnTpoee."* 

Class,  Myriaf^oda, — ^In  neither  of  the  two  orders  in  this  class^ 
the  millipedes  and  centipedes,  can  I  find  any  well-marked 
instances  of  such  seznal  differences  as  more  particolarly  concern 
us.  In  Qlomtri*  limixtta,  however,  and  perhaps  in  some  few 
other  species,  the  males  differ  slightly  in  colour  from  the  females ; 
but  this  Glomeris  is  a  highly  variable  species.  In  the  males  of 
the  Diplopoda,  the  legs  belonging  either  to  one  of  the  anterior  or 
of  the  posterior  segments  of  the  body  are  modified  into  pre- 
hensile hooks  which  serve  to  secure  the  female.  In  some  species 
of  lulus  the  tarsi  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  membranous 
suckers  for  the  same  purpose.  As  we  shall  see  when  we  treat 
of  Insects,  it  is  a  much  more  unusual  circumstance,  that  it  is 
the  female  in  Lithobius,  which  is  furnished  with  pzeheosile 
appendages  at  the  extremity  of  her  body  for  holding  the  male.* 


CHAPTEB  X. 

SbOOMBABT  SlXUAL  ChABAOTKBS  or  INSEOTB. 

DiverRified  stractures  possessed  by  the  males  for  seizing  the  feiiMles«> 
DifTerences  between  the  sexes,  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  anderstood — 
Difference  In  size  between  the  sexes — ^Thysannra — Diptera — ^Hemiptera 
— Homoptera,  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males  alone — Orthoptera, 
musical  instruments  of  the  males,  much  diversified  in  structure ; 
pugnacity ;  colours— Neuroptera,  sexual  differences  in  colour — ^Hyme- 
noptera,  pugnacity  and  colours---Coleoptera,  colours;  famished  with 
great  horns,  apparently  as  an  ornament ;  battles ;  stridulating  organs 
generally  common  to  both  sexes. 

Ik  the  immense  class  of  insects  the  sexes  sometimes'  differ  in 
their  locomotive-organs,  and  often  in  their  sense-organs,  as  in 
the  pectinated  and  beautifully  plumose  antenniB  of  the  males  of 
many  species.  In  Ghloeon,  one  of  the  Ephemem,  the  male  has 
great  pillared  eyes,  of  which  the  female  is  entirely  destitute.* 
The  ocelli  are  absent  in  the  femtJes  of  certain  insects,  as  in  the 

**  Hilgendorf,  however,  has  lately  'Hist.  Kat.  des  Insectes:  Aptare^* 

called  attention   to   an    analogous  Wm.  ir.  1847,  pp.  17,  19,  68. 

structure   in  some  of   the  higher  >  Sir    J.     Lubbock,     *  Transact, 

cmstaoeans,  which  seems  adapted  Linnean  Soc'  vol.   xxr.   1866,    p>. 

U   produce  sound;  see  *  Zoological  484.     With    respect    to    the    Mih 

Record,'  1869,  p.  603.  tUlidss    see    Westwood,    « llodcn 

*•  Waloktnaer    et    P.    GerTaia,  Cluia.  of  Inaerts,'  toI.  iL  p.  SlSw 
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Matillids;  and  here  the  females  are  likewise  wingless.  Bnl 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  wilih  structures  by  which  one  male  is 
enabled  to  conquer  another,  either  in  battle  or  courtship,  through 
his  strength,  pugnacity,  ornaments,  or  music.  The  innumerable 
oontriYances,  therefore,  by  which  the  male  is  able  to  seize  the 
female,  may  be  briefly  passed  oyer.  Besides  the  complex  structures 
at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  ranked 
as  primary  d^ans,'  "  it  is  astom'shing,"  as  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh'  has 
remarked,  *'  how  many  difierent  organs  are  worked  in  by  nature 
"  for  the  seemingly  insignificant  object  of  enabling  the  male  to 
'*  grasp  the  female  firmly.''  The  mandibles  or  jaws  are  some- 
times used  for  this  purpose;  thus  the  male  Corydalis  comutus  (a 
neunipcerous  insect  in  some  degree  allied  to  the  Dragon-flies,  &c.) 
has  immense  curred  jaws,  many  times  longer  than  those  of  the 
female ;  and  they  are  smooth  instead  of  being  toothed,  so  that 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  seize  her  without  iigury.^  One  of  the 
stag-beetles  of  North  America  {Lucanus  daphm)  uses  his  jaws, 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  female,  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  probably  likewise  for  fighting.  ^  one  of  the 
sand-wasps  (Ammophila)  the  jaws  in  the  two  sexes  are  closely 
alike,  but  are  used  for  widely  different  purposes :  the  males,  an 
Professor  Westwood  observes,  "  are  exceedingly  ardent,  seizing 
"  their  partners  round  the  neck  with  their  sickle-shaped  jaws;"* 
whilst  the  females  use  these  organs  for  burrowing  in  8and-banik% 
and  making  their  nests. 

The  tarsi  of  the  front-legs  are  dilated  in  many  male  b^tl^s,  or 
are  furnished  with  broad  cushions  of  hairs ;  and  in,  many  geneni 
of  water-beetles  they  are  armed  with  a  round  flat  sucker,  sq  \h^\ 
the  male  may  adhere  to  the  slippery  body  of  the  fiWf^^t    ItU^ 

^  These  organs  in  the  male  often  species   having   been    observed    in 

differ  in  closely-allied  species,  and  union.     Mr.    MacLachlan    infonus 

afford  excellent  specific  characters,  me    (vide    '  Stett.    £nt.    Zeitnng/ 

Bat  their  importance,  from  a  fnno-  1867,   s.    155)  that  when  several 

tional  point   of  view,  as  Mr.   R.  species  of  Phxyganide,  which  pre- 

liacLachlan    has  remarlced    to  me,  sent  strongly-pronounced  differences 

has  probably   been  overrated.     It  of  thi«  kind,  were  confined  together 

hoB  been  suggested,  that  slight  dif-  by  Dr.  Aug.  Meyer,   thei/  coupled, 

farenoes    in    these    organs    would  and  one  pair  produced  fertile  ova. 
loffice  to  prevent  the  intercrossing         '  *  The   Practical   Entomologist^ 

of  well-marked  varieties  or  incipient  Philadelphia,   vol.    ii.   Mav,    I867 

•ped(^  and  would  thus  aid  in  their  p  88. 
4«velopmisnt.    That  this  can  hardly         *  Mr.  Walsh,  ibid.  p.  107. 
*ae  the  case,  we  may  infer  from  th^         *  ^  Modern    classificaticn    of   In 

many  recorded  cases  (see,  fbr  in?  s^cts,^  vol.  ii.  1840,  pp.'  205,'  20Q 

instance,   Broun,    <  Cieschichte    der  Mr.  Walsh,  who  called  fny  attention 

2iAt«r,'  3.  i|-   l£^8t   B,   l64)   M»d  to  the  double  use  of  the  jawi,  says 

Wwtwppd,    *TfliftMfl*t    Ent-    Soc'  that    he    has   repeatedly  obfltrvitd 

f9l.  Ui.  1842,  p.   195)  of  distia4?t  this  £$fi^ 
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much  more  imnsaal  circumstance  that  the  female  of  some  water* 
beetles  (Dytisous)  have  their  elytra  deeply  grooved,  and  in 
Acilius  auloaius  thickly  set  with  hairs,  as  an  aid  to  the  male. 

The  females  of  some  other  water- 
beetles  (Hydropoms)  have  their 
elytra  punctured  for  the  same 
purpose.'  In  the  male  of  Crabro 
crtbrurius  (fig.  9),  it  is  the  tibia 
which  is  dilated  into  a  broad 
horny  plate,  with  minute  mem- 
braneous dots,  giving  to  it  a  sin- 
gular appearance  like  that  of  a 
riddle.^  In  the  male  of  Penthe 
(a  genus  of  beetles)  a  few  of  the 
middle  joints  of  the  antennsB  are 
dilated  and  fiimiahed  on  the  in- 
ferior surfiice  with  cushions  of  hair, 
exactly  like  those  on  the  tarsi  of 
the  Carabidffi,  "  and  obviously  for 
"  the  same  end."  In  male  dragon- 
flies,  *'  the  appendages  at  the  tip 
"  of  the  tail  are  modified  in  an 
*'  almost  infinite  variety  of  curious 
"  patterns  to  enable  them  to  em. 
"*•  ••.^o^C^.,&''^'''  "  brace  the  neck  6f  the  female." 

Lastly,  in  the  males  of  many  in- 
sects, the  legs  are  famiKhed  with  peculiar  spines,  knobs  or 
spurs;  or  the  whole  leg  is  bowed  or  thickened,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  invariably  a  sexual  character ;  or  one  pair,  or  all  three 
pairs  are  elongated,  sometimes  to  an  extravagant  length.' 

The  sexes  of  many  species  in  all  the  orders  present  differences, 
of  which  the  meaning  is  not  understood.  One  curious  case  is 
that  of  a  beetle  (fig.  10),  the  male  of  which  has  the  left  mandible 
much  enlarged;  so  that  the  mouth  is  greatly  distorted.  In 
another  Carabidous  beetle,  Eurygnathus,'  we  have  the  case. 


•  We  have  here  a  cnrious  and 
inexplicable  case  of  dimorphism,  for 
some  of  the  females  of  foar  Euro- 
pean species  of  Dytibcus,  and  of 
cei-tain  species  of  Hydroporus,  have 
their  elytra  smooth ;  and  no  inter- 
mediate gradations  between  the 
ralcated  or  punctured,  and  the  quite 
smooth  elytra  have  been  observed. 
See  Dr.  U.  Schaum,  as  quoted  in 
the  *  Zoologist,'  vol.  v.-vi.  1847-48, 
p.  1896.     Also  Kirby  and  Spence, 


*  Introduction  to  Entomology,*  vol. 
iii.  1826,  p.  S05. 

^  Westwood,  *  Modem  Claaa.*  vol. 
ii.  p.  193.  The  following  state- 
ment about  Penthe,  and  others  in 
inverted  commas,  are  taken  from 
Mr.  Walsh,  *  Practical  Entomolo- 
gist,' Philadelphia,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

•  Kirby  and  Spence,  *  Introduct.' 
&c,  vol.  iii.  pp.  332-^36. 

•  *  InsecU  Madorensia,'  1854,  p 
20. 
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tmique  as  far  as  known  to  Mr.  Wollaston,  of  the  head  of  the 
female  being  mach  broader  and  larger,  though  in  a  Yariable 
degree,  than  that  of  the  male.  Any  nnmber 
of  such  cases  conld  be  given.  They  abound 
in  the  Lepidoptera:  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary is  that  certain  male  butterflies 
hare  their  fore-legs  more  or  less  atrophied, 
with  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  reduced  to  mere  ru- 
dimentary knobs.  The  wings,  also,  in  the  two 
sexes  often  differ  in  neuration,**  and  some- 
times considerably  in  outline,  as  in  the  AH- 
roiia  epUfut,  which  was  shewn  to  me  in  the 
British  Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Butler.  The  mAles 
of  certain  South  American  butterflies  hate 
tufts  of  hair  on  the  margins  of  the  wings, 
and  homy  excrescences  on  the  discs  of  the 
posterior  pair."  In  several  British  butter- 
flies, as  shewn  by  Mr.  Wonfor,  the  males  alone 
are  in  parts  clothed  with  peculiar  scales. 

The  use  of  the  bright  light  of  the  female 
glow-worm  has  been  subject  to  much  discus- 
sion. The  male  is  feebly  luminous,  as  are  the 
larvae  and  even  the  eggs.  It  has  been  snp- 
\tosed  by  some  authors  that  the  light  serves  to 
frighten  away  enemies,  and  by  others  to 
gtiide  the  male  to  the  female.  At  last,  Mr. 
Belt  ^*  appears  to  have  solved  the  difficulty : 
he  finds  that  all  the  Lampyrid®  which  he  has 
tried  are  highly  distasteful  to  insectivorous 
mammals  and  birds.  Hence  it  is  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Bates'  view,  hereafter  to  be  explained, 
that  ipany  insects  mimic  the  Lampyridse 
closely,  in  order  to  be  niistaken  for  them,  and 
thiis  fo  escape  destruction.  He  further  be- 
lieves that  the  luminous  species  profit  by 
being  at  once  recognised  as  unpalatable. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  expknation  may  be  extended  to  the 


Fig.  10.     Taphroderes 

distortUB  (much  en- 
Ik  rged).  Dpper  flg- 
uie,  male ;  lower 
figure,  female. 


>*  E.  Donbleday,^  <  Annuls  and 
Mag.  of  NAt.  Hist/  vol.  i.  1848,  p. 
379.  I  may  add  that  the  wings  in 
certain  Hymenoptera  (see  Shuckard, 
'Fossorial  Hymenop.'  1837,  pp.  39- 
43)  differ  in  nearation  according  to 
sex. 

"  H.  W.  Bates,  in  'Journal  of 
Proc  Linn.  Soc*  voL  vi.  1862,  p. 


74.  Mr.  Wonfor's  observations  are 
quoted  in  *  Popular  Science  Review,* 
1868,  p.  343. 

'*  *Th€  Naturalist  in  Nicaragua,* 
1874,  pp.  316-320.  On  the  phos- 
phorescence of  the  eggs,  see  *  Annala 
and  Mag.  ofNat.  Hist.*  1871,*  Noy^ 
p.  372. 
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Elaters,  both  sexes  of  which  are  highly  luminous.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  wings  of  the  female  glow-worm  have  not  been 
developed;  but  in  her  present  state  she  closely  resembles  a 
larva,  and  as  larviB  are  so  largely  preyed  on  by  many  animals, 
wo  can  understand  why  she  has  been  rendered  so  much  more 
luminous  and  conspicuous  than  the  male ;  and  why  the  larvsB 
themselves  are  likewise  luminous. 

Difference  in  Size  between  the  Sexes, — ^With  insects  of  all  kinds 
the  males  are  conunonly  smaller  than  the  females;  and  this 
difference  can  often  be  detected  even  in  the  larval  state.  So 
considerable  is  the  difference  between  the  male  and  female 
cocoons  of  the  silk-moth  (^Bombyx  mori),  that  in  France  they  are 
separated  by  a  particular  mode  of  weighing."  In  the  lower 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  greater  size  of  the  females 
seems  generally  to  depend  on  their  developing  an  enormous 
number  of  ova ;  and  this  may  to  a  certain  extent  hold  good  with 
insects.  But  Dr.  Wallace  has  suggested  a  much  more  probable 
explanation.  He  finds,  after  carefully  attending  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caterpillars  of  Bombyx  eynthia  and  yamamai,  and 
eRpecially  to  that  of  some  dwarfed  caterpillars  reared  from  a 
second  brood  on  unnatural  food,  "  that  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
"  dividual  moth  is  finer,  so  is  the  time  required  for  its  metamor- 
"  phosis  longer ;  and  for  this  reason  the  female,  which  is  the 
"  larger  and  heavier  insect,  from  having  to  carry  her  numerous 
*'  eggs,  will  be  preceded  by  the  male,  which  is  smaller  and  has 
*'  less  to  mature."  ^*  Now  as  most  insects  are  short-lived,  and  as 
they  are  exposed  to  many  dangers,  it  would  manifestly  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  female  to  be  impregnated  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  end  would  be  gained  by  the  males  being  first  matured  in 
large  numbers  ready  for  the  advent  of  the  females ;  and  this 
again  would  naturally  follow,  as  Mr  A.  B.  Wallace  has  re- 
marked,^^  through  natural  selection;  for  the  smaller  males 
would  be  first  matured,  and  thus  would  procreate  a  large 
number  of  offspring  which  would  inherit  the  reduced  size  of 
their  male  parents,  whilst  the  larger  males  from  boiDg  matured 
later  would  leave  fewer  ofbpring. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  male  insects 
being  smaller  than  the  females :  and  some  of  these  exceptions  are 
intelligible.  Size  and  strength  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
males,  which  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females ;  uid  in 
these  cases,  as  with  the  stag-beetle  (Lucanus),  the  males  are 
larger  than  the  females.     There  are,  however,  other   beetles 

"  Robinet,  'Vers  k  Soie,    1S48,     vol.  r.  ^  488. 
p.  207.  >«  <  Journal  of  Proc.   Eat.  8oa 

*«  <T~2n0aci.  Got.  8oc'  3rd  ^riei,     Feb.  4th,  1867,  d.  Ixii. 
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which  are  not  known  to  fight  together,  of  which  the  males 
exceed  the  females  in  size ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  fiaet  is  not 
known;  hut  in  some  of  these  cases,  as  with  the  huge  Dynastes 
and  Megasoma,  we  can  at  least  see  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  the  males  to  be  smaller  than  the  females,  in  order 
to  be  matured  before  them,  for  these  beetles  are  not  short-liyed, 
and  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  So 
again,  male  dragon-flies  (LibellulidaB)  are  sometimes  sensibly 
larger,  and  never  smaller,  than  the  females;^'  and  as  Mr. 
MacLachlan  believes,  they  do  not  generally  pair  with  the  females 
until  a  week  or  fortnight  has  elapsed,  and  until  they  have 
assumed  their  proper  masculine  colours.  But  the  most  curious 
case,  shewing  on  what  complex  and  easily-overlooked  relations, 
so  trifling  a  character  as  difference  in  size  between  the  sexes 
may  depend,  is  that  of  the  aculeate  Hymenoptera ;  for  Mr.  F. 
Smith  informs  me  that  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
large  group,  the  males,  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  are 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  emerge  about  a  week  before  them ; 
but  amongst  the  Bees,  the  males  of  ApU  meUiJica,  Anthidium 
manicatum,  and  Anthophora  acervorum,  and  amongst  the  Fossores, 
the  males  of  the  Methoca  ichneumonides,  are  larger  than  the 
females.  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  is  that  a  marriage 
flight  is  absolutely  necessary  with  these  species,  and  the  male 
requires  great  strength  and  size  in  order  to  carry  the  female 
through  the  air.  Increased  size  has  here  been  acquired  in  op- 
position to  the  usual  relation  between  size  and  the  period  of 
development,  for  the  males,  though  larger,  emerge  before  the 
smaller  females. 

We  will  now  review  the  several  Orders,  selecting  such  fiicts 
as  more  particularly  concern  us.  The  Lepidoptei'a  (Butterflies 
and  Moths)  will  be  retained  for  a  separate  chapter. 

Order,  Thysanura. — The  members  of  this  lowly  organized 
order  are  wingless,  dull-coloured,  minute  insects,  with  ugly, 
almost  misshapen  heads  and  bodies.  Their  sexes  do  not  difler ; 
but  they  are  interesting  as  shewing  us  that  the  males  pay 
sedulous  court  to  the  females  even  low  down  in  the  animal 
scale.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  ^^  says :  "  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  these 
"  little  creatures  {Smynthurus  ItUeus)  coquetting  together.  The 
"  male,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  female,  runs  round  her, 
"  and  they  butt  one  another,  standing  face  to  fiEice,  and  moving 

^  For  this  and  other  statemento  see  p.  344. 
M  the  size  of  the  sexes,  see  Eirby         ''  <  Transact.  I  ioGeiui  Soo.'  nl 

and  Spence,  ibid.  vol.  liL  p.  300 ;  xzri.  1868,  p.  296. 
•B  the  doration  of  life  in  insects, 
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''  backward  and  forward  like  two  playful  lambs.  Then  the 
'*  female  pretends  to  run  away  and  the  male  runs  affcer  her  with 
''  a  queer  appearance  of  anger,  gets  in  front  and  stands  &cing 
^  her  again ;  then  she  turns  coyly  round,  but  he,  quicker  and 
**  more  active,  scuttles  round  too,  and  seems  to  whip  her 
"  with  his  antenns ;  then  for  a  Idt  they  stand  face  to  face, 
"  play  with  their  antenn»,  and  seem  to  be  all  in  all  to  one 
"  another." 

Order,  Diptera  (Flies).— The  sexes  differ  little  in  colour.  The 
greatest  difference,  known  to  Mr.  F.  Walker,  is  in  the  genus 
Bibio,  in  which  the  males  are  blackish  or  quite  black,  and  the 
females  obscure  brownish-orange.  The  genus  Elaphomyia,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace  ^  in  New  Guinea,  is  highly  remarkable, 
as  the  males  are  furnished  with  horns,  of  which  the  females  are 
quite  destitute.  The  horns  spring  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and 
curiously  resemble  those  of  a  stag,  being  either  branched  or  pal- 
mated,  in  one  of  the  species,  they  equal  the  whole  body  in 
length.  They  might  be  thought  to  be  adapted  for  fighting,  but 
as  in  one  species  they  are  of  a  beautiful  pink  colour,  edged  with 
black,  with  a  pale  central  stripe,  and  as  these  insects  have 
altogether  a  very  elegant  appearance,  it  is  perhaps  more  probable 
that  they  serve  as  ornaments.  That  the  males  of  some  Diptera 
fight  together  is  certain ;  for  Prof.  Westwood  ^  has  several  times 
seen  this  with  the  Tipulie.  The  males  of  other  Diptera  ap- 
parently try  to  win  the  females  by  their  music :  H.  MtHler" 
watched  for  some  time  two  males  of  an  Eristalis  courting  a 
female;  they  hovered  above  her,  and  flew  from  side  to  side, 
making  a  high  humming  noise  at  the  same  time.  Gnats  and 
mosquitoes  (Culicidse;  also  seem  to  attract  each  other  by  hum- 
ming ;  and  Prof.  Mayer  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  hairs 
on  the  antennsd  of  the  male  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  notes  of  a 
tuning-fork,  within  the  range  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  female. 
The  longer  hairs  vibrate  sympathetically  with  the  graver  notes, 
and  the  shorter  hairs  with  the  higher  ones.  Landois  also  asserts 
that  he  has  repeatedly  drawn  down  a  whole  swarm  of  gnats  by 
uttering  a  particular  note.  It  may  be  added  that  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  Diptera  are  probably  higher  than  in  most  other  in- 
sects, in  accordance  with  their  highly  developed  nervous  system.** 

»  <The  Malay  Archipelago/  vol.         *>  See  Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne's  iatercrt- 

H  1869,  p.  313.  ing  work,  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the 

**  <  McKien   ClassificAtion  of  In-  Blow-fly,  Mosca  vomitoria,'  1870,  p. 

Mcts,'  vol.  ii.  1840,  p.  526.  14.     He  remarks  (p.  33)  that,  ''the 

^  Anwendung,  &c.,  *  Verb.  d.  n.  **  captured   flies  otter   a   peculiar 

V.  Jahrg.'  xzix.  p.  80.     Mayer,  'n  "  plaintive  note,  and  that  this  sonad 

AOMiicaB  Natoraiist/  1874,  p.  236.  «  causes  other  flies  to  disappear.** 
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Order,  Hemiptera  (Field-Bugs).— Mr.  J^  W.  Douglas,  who  has 
particularly  atteuded  to  the  British  species,  has  kindly  given  me 
an  account  of  their  aexual  differences.  The  males  of  some  species 
are  ftumished  with  wings,  whilst  the  females  are  wingless ;  the 
sexes  dilfer  in  the  fonn  of  their  bodies,  elytra,  antennsB  and  tarsi ; 
but  as  the  signification  of  these  differences  ate  unknown,  they 
may  be  here  passed  over.'  The  females  are  generally  larger  and 
more  robust  than  the  inales.  With  British,  and,  as  lar  as 
Mr.  Douglas  knows,  with  exotic  specfes,  the  sexes  do  not 
commonly  differ  much  in  colour ;  but  in  about  six  British 
species  the  male  is  considerably  darker  than  the  female,  and 
in  about  four  other  species  the  female  is  darker  than  the  male. 
Both  sexes  of  some  species. are  beautifully  coloured^  and  as 
these  insects  emit  an  extremely  nauseous  odour,  tbeir  con- 
spicuous colours  may  serve  as  a  signal  that  they  are  xmpalat- 
able  to  insectivorous  animals.  In  some  few  cases  their  colours 
appear  to  be  directly  protective:  thus  Prof.  Hoffmann  informs 
me  that  he  could  hardly  distinguish  a  small  pink  and  green 
species  from  the  buds  on  the  trunks  of  lime-trees,  which  this 
insect  frequents. 

Some  species  of  Beduvldffi  make  a  stridnlatiDg  noise ;  and,  in 
the  case  of  Pirates  stridulus,  this  is  said "  to  be  effected  by  the 
movement  of  the  neck  within  the  pro-thoracic  cavity.  Accord- 
ing to  Westring,  Beduvius  jters^natus  also  stridulates.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  sexual  character,  ex- 
cepting that  with  non-social  insects  there  seems  to  be  no  use 
for  sound-produciAg  organs,  unless  it  be  as  a  sexual  call. 

Order,  Homoptera, — ^Every  dnfe  wh^  ^hlas. 'Wandered  in  a  tropi- 
cal forest  must  have  been  aston^h^d  at  the  din  made  by  the 
male  Oicadsa.  The  females,  are  mute;  as  the  Grecian  poet 
Xenarchus  says,  **  Happy  the  Cicadas  live,  since  they  all  have 
"  voiceless  wives.''  The  noise  thus  made  could  be  plainly  heard 
on  board  the  ^  Beagle,"  when  anchored  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore  of  Brazil ;  and  Captain  Hancock  says  it  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  The  Greeks  formerly  kept,  and 
the  Chinese  now  keep  these  insects  in  cages  for  the  sake  of 
their  song,  so  that  it  must  be  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  some  men." 
The  CicadidiB  usually  sing  during  the  day,  whilst  the  Fu1gorid» 
appear  to  be  night-songsters.  The  sound,  according  to  Landois,^ 

**  W«tw4>cd,  ^UoiwBL  Clitfs.  of  also,  00  ihe  FulgoricU^  Kirby  and 

Insects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  Spence,  <  Introduct.'  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 

**  These  pftrncaltn    are   taken  *^ 'Zeitsclrrift  ASr  wlfleensfthaft. 

tnm  Wertwood'a  « Modon  Clasa.  of  ZofJog.'  K  xTii.  1867,  s.  152-159. 
S'  vol.  it  1840,  p.  422.    Sea, 
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IB  prodaoed  by  the  vibration  ot  the  lips  of  the  spiracles,  which 
are  set  into  motion  by  a  current  of  air  emitted  from  the  trachea ; 
but  this  view  has  lately  been  disputed.  Dr.  Powell  appears  to 
have  proved**  that  it  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a  mem- 
brane, set  into  action  by  a  special  muscle.  In  the  living  insect^ 
whilst  stridulating,  this  membrane  can  be  seen  to  vibrate;  and 
in  the  dead  insect  the  proper  sound  is  heard,  if  the  muscle, 
when  a  little  dried  and  hiurdened,  is  pulled  with  the  point  of  a 
pin.  In  the  female  the  whole  complex  musical  apparatus  is 
present,  but  is  much  less  developed  than  in  the  male,  and  is 
never  used  for  producing  sound. 

With  respect  to  the  object  of  the  music,  Dr.  Hartman,  in 
speaking  of  the  Cicada  septemdecim  of  the  United  States,  says,** 
"  the  drums  are  now  (June  6th  and  7th,  1851)  heard  in  all 
"  directions.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  marital  summons  from 
"  the  males.  Standing  in  thick  chestnut  sprouts  about  as  high 
"  as  my  head,  where  hundreds  were  around  me,  I  observed  the 
"  females  coming  around  the  drumming  males."  He  adds, "  this 
**  season  (Aug.  1868)  a  dwarf  pear-tree  in  my  garden  produced 
"  about  fifty  larvn  of  Cic.  pruinoaa ;  and  I  several  times  noticed 
**  the  females  to  alight  near  a  male  while  he  was  uttering  his 
"  clanging  notes.**  Fritz  MiiUer  writes  to  me  from  S.  Brazil 
that  he  has  often  listened  to  a  musical  contest  between  two  or 
three  males  of  a  species  with  a  particularly  loud  voice,  seated 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other :  as  soon  as  one  had 
finished  his  song,  another  immediately  began,  and  then  another. 
As  there  is  so  much  rivalry  between  the  mides,  it  is  probable 
that  the  females  not  only  find  them  by  their  sounds,  but  that, 
like  female  birds,  they  are  excited  or  allured  by  the  male  with 
the  most  attractive  voice. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  well-marked  cases  of  ornamental 
differences  between  the  sexes  of  the  Homoptera.  Mr.  Douglas 
informs  me  that  there  are  three  British  species,  in  which  the 
male  is  black  or  marked  with  black  bands,  whilst  the  females  are 
pale-coloured  or  obscure. 

Order,  Orthaptera  (Crickets  and  Grasshoppers).— The  males  in 
the  three  saltatorial  fumilies  in  this  Order  are  remarkable  for 
their  musical  powers,  namely  the  Achetidso  or  crickets,  the 
Locustid»  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  English  name,  and  the 
AcridiidsB  or  grasshoppers.    The  stridulation  produced  by  some 

**  *  Transact.  New  Zealand    In-  from  I  *  Journal  of  the  Doinga  of 

•titute,'  vol.  T.  1873,  p.  286.  Cicada  aepUmdedm '  by  Dr.  Hai^ 

**  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wali»h  van. 
for  hanng  amt   me    this  extract 
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of  the  LoctistidsB  is  so  loud  that  it  can  be  heard  during  the  night 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile;^  and  that  made  by  certain  species  is 
not  nnmnsical  eren  to  the  human  ear,  so  that  the  Indians  on  the 
Amazons  keep  them  in  wicker  cages.  All  observers  agree  that 
the  sounds  serve  ^ther  to  call  or  excite  the  mute  females.  With 
respect  to  the  migratory  locusts  of  Russia,  Eorte  has  given"  an 
interesting  case  of  selection  by  the  female  of  a  male.  The  males 
of  this  species  {Pnchytylus  mvjratarius)  whilst  coupled  with  the 
female  stridnlate  from  anger  or  jealousy,  if  approached  by  other 
males.  The  house-cricket  when  surprised  at  night  uses  its  voice 
to  warn  its  fellows."  In  North  America  the  Katy-did  (Fluty- 
phyllum  concavum,  one  of  the  Locustidse)  is  described^  as  mount- 
ing on  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  and  in  the  evening  beginning 
"  his  noisy  babble,  while  rival  notes  issue  from  the  neighbouring 
"  trees,  and  the  groves  resound  with  the  call  of  Kafy  did'she-did 
"  the  live-long  night."  Mr. 
Bates,  in  speaking  of  the  Euro- 
pean field-cricket  (one  of  the 
AchetidsB),  says, "  the  male  has 
'*  been  observed  to  place  him- 
"  self  in  the  evening  at  the 
"  entrance  of  his  burrow,  and 
"  stridulate  until  a  female  ap- 
"  preaches,  when  the  louder 
"  notes  are  succeeded  by  a 
"  more  subdued  tone,  whilst 
"  the  successful  musician  ca- 
"  lessee  with  his  antenna  the 
"  mate  he  has  won.""  Dr. 
Scudder  was  able  to  excite  one 
of  these  insects  to  answer  him, 
by  rubbing  on  a  file  with  a 
quill.^  In  both  sexes  a  re- 
markable auditory  apparatus 
has  been  discovered  by  Yon  Siebold,  situated  in  the  front  legs." 


Fig.  1 1    GrjUoA  campeRiiifi  (flrom  Landois) 
Right-hand  figure,  under  side  of  part  of  i 

wing-nervure,  much  magnified,  showing 

the  teeth,  st. 
Left-hand  figure,  upper  surface  of  wing- 

cover,  with  the  projecting,  smooth  nervure^ 

r,  across  which  the  teeth  {st)  are  scraped. 


**  L.  Gnilding,  'Transact  Linn. 
80c'  vol.  XV.  p.  154. 

**  I  state  this  on  the  authority 
)f  Koppen,  *  (Jeber  die  Henschrecken 
in  Sddrnssland/  1866,  p.  32,  for  I 
*uiTe  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure 
Korte's  work. 

«»  Gilbert  White,  *Nat.  Hist,  of 
Selbome,*  voL  ii.  1825,  p.  262. 

••  Harris,  <  Insects  of  New  Eng- 
land,' 1842,  p.  128. 

*i  <The  Naturalist  on  the  Ama- 


zons,' vol.  i.  1863,  p.  252.  Mr. 
Bates  gives  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  gradations  in  the 
musical  apparatus  of  the  three 
families.  See  also  West  wood, 
'Modern  Class.*  voL  iu  pp.  445 
and  453. 

^  *  Proc.  Boston  Soc  of  Nat. 
Hist.'  vol.  xi.  April,  1868. 

**  *  Nouveau  Manuel  d'Anai. 
Comp.'  (French  translat.),  torn.  i. 
1850,  p.  567. 
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In  the  three  Families  the  sounds  are  differently  produced.  In 
the  males  of  the  AchetidsB  both  wing-covers  have  the  same 
apparatus;  and  this  in  the  field-cricket  {Gryllw  campestris, 
fig.  11)  consists,  as  described  by  Landois,^  of  from  181  to  138 
sharp,  transverse  ridges  or  teeth  (j^t)  on  the  under  side  of  one  of 
the  nervures  of  the  wing-cover.  This  toothed  nervure  is  rapidly 
scraped  across  a  projecting,  smooth,  hard  ner- 
vure (r)  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  opposite 
wing.  First  one  wing  is  rubbed  over  the 
other,  and  then  the  movement  is  reversed. 
Both  wings  are  raised  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  increase  the  resonance.  In 
some  species  the  wing-covers  of  the  males  are 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  talc-like  plate.** 
I  here  give  a  drawing  (fig.  VI)  of  the  teeth  on 
the  under  side  of  the  nervure  of  another 
Fig.  12.  Teeth  of  Ner-  specles  of  Gryllus,  viz.,  (i,  domestic  US.  With 
ticSTfl^"i!l!iS^  respect  to  the  formation  of  these  teeth.  Dr. 
Gruber  has  shewn  ^  that  they  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  aid  of  selection,  from  the  minute  scales  and  hairs 
with  which  the  wings  and  body  are  covered,  and  I  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  respect  to  those  of  the  Coleoptera.  But 
Dr.  Gruber  further  shews  that  their  development  is  in  part 
directly  due  to  the  stimulus  from  the  friction  of  one  wing  over 
the  other. 

Id  the  Locustidse  the  opposite  wing-covers  differ  from  each 
other  in  structure  (fig.  13)»  and  the  action  cannot,  as  in  the 
last  family,  be  reversed.  The  left  wing,  which  acts  as  the 
bow,  lies  over  the  right  wing  which  serves  as  the  fiddle.  One 
of  the  nervures  (a)  on  the  under  surface  of  the  former  is 
finely  serrated,  and  is  scraped  across  the  prominent  nervures 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  opposite  or  right  wing.  In  our 
British  JHhasgonura  viridissima  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
serrated  nervure  is  rubbed  against  the  rounded  hind-comer 
of  the  opposite  wing,  the  edge  of  which  is  thickened,  coloured 
brown,  and  very  sharp.  In  the  right  wing,  but  not  in  the  left, 
there  is  a  little  plate,  as  transparent  as  talc,  surrounded  by 
nervures,  and  called  the  speculum.  In  Ephippiger  vitium,  a 
member  of  this  same  family,  ^e  have  a  curious  subordinate 
modification ;  for  the  wing-covers  are  greatly  reduced  in  size, 
but  "  the  posterior  part  of  the  pro-thorax  is  elevated  into  a  kind 

»*  'Zeitschrift   fir   wijwenschaft.  ••   *Ueber   der   Tonapparat    der 

Zoolog.'  B.  xvii.  1867,  s.  117.  Locnstiden,  •in  Beitrag  tnm  Dar- 

**  Westwood,  *  Modern  Cla».   of  winUiuus,'  *2^itsch.  fUr  wissenach 

InMcta,'  Tol.  i.  p.  440.  Zoolog.'  B.  xxii.  1872,  p.  100. 
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"  of  dome  oyer  the  wing-oovers,  und  which  has  probably  the 
**  eflfect  of  increaioiig  the  sound."  ^ 


Tig.  13.    OiVoTocoBltte  ^Tanana  (from  Bates),    a,  6.  Lobes  Kti  opposite  wing-ooven. 

We  thus  see  that  the  musical  apparatus  is  more  differentiated 
or  specialised  in  the  Locustldse  (which  include,  I  believe,  the 
most  powerful  performers  in  the  Order),  than  in  the  AchetidsB, 
in  which  both  wing-coyers  have  the  same  structure  and  the 
same  fanction.*"  Landois,  howeyer,  detected  in  one  of  the 
LocastidsB,  nunely  in  Becticus,  a  short  and  narrow  row  of  small 
teeth,  mere  rudiments,  on  the  inferior  surfiEU»  of  the  right  wing- 
coyer,  which  underlies  the  other  and  is  never  used  as  the  bow. 
I  observed  the  same  rudimentary  structure  on  the  under  side  of 
the  right  wingK^over  in  Phasg^num  vii-idmima.  Hence  we  may 
infer  with  confidence  that  the  LocustidsB  are  descended  from  a 
form,  in  which,  as  in  the  existing  AchetidaB,  both  wing-covers 
had  serrated  nervures  on  the  under  surface,  and  could  be 
indifferently  used  as  the  bow ;  but  that  in  the  Locustidae  the 
two  wing-covers  gradually  became  differentiated  and  perfected, 

^  Westwood,  *  Modern  ClaM.  6f  Insects/  vol.  i.  p.  453. 

••  Landola,  *Zeitsch.  f.  wias.  Zoolog.'  B.  xvii.  1867,  s.  121,  122. 
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on  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  one  to  act  ex- 
clxuriyely  as  the  bow,  and  the  other  as  the  fiddle.  Dr.  Gmber 
takes  the  same  view,  and  has  shewn  that  rudimentary  teeth  are 
commonly  found  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  right  wing.  By 
what  steps  the  more  simple  apparatus  in  the  Achetid^B  originated^ 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  basal  portions  of 
the  wing>covers  originally  overlapped  each  other  as  they  do  at 
present;  and  that  the  friction  of  the  nervures  produced  a 
grating  sound,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  wing-covers  of  the 
females."  A  grating  sound  thus  occasionally  and  accidentally 
made  by  the  males,  if  it  served  them  ever  so  little  as  a  love-call 
to  the  females,  might  readily  haive  been  intensified  through 
sexual  selection,  by  variations  in  the  roughness  of  the  nervures 
having  been  continually  preserved. 

In  the  last  and  third  Family,  namely  the  Acridildsd  or 
grasshoppers,  the  stridulation  is  produced  in  a  very  different 
manner,  and  according  to  Dr.  Scudder,  is  not  so  shrill  as  in  the 
preceding  Families.  The  inner  surface  of  the  femur  (fig.  14,  r) 
is  furnished  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  minute,  elegant,  lancet- 
shaped,  elastic  teeth,  from  85  to  93  in  number  ;^  and  these  are 
scraped  across  the  sharp,  projecting  nervures  on  the  wing-covers, 
which  are  thus  made  to  vibrate  and  resound.    Harris**  says 

that  when  one  of  the  males 
begins  to  play,  he  first "  bends 
"the  shank  of  the  hind-leg 
"  beneath  the  thigh,  where  it 
"  is  lodged  in  a  furrow  de* 
''signed  to  receive  it,  and 
''  then  draws  the  leg  briskly 
"  up  and  down.  He  does  not 
"  play  both  fiddles  together, 
'*  but  alternately,  first  u]x>n 
"  one  and  then  on  the  other.'* 
In  many  species,  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  is  hollowed 
out  into  a  great  cavity  which 
is  believed  to  act  as  a  re« 
sounding  board.  In  Pnei:h 
mora  (fig.  15),  a  S.  African 


Fig.  14. 
r.  the  stridulating  ridj 


Hind-leg  of  Strnobotbms  pratomm : 
idge ;  lower  figure,  the 
ridge,  much  magniUed 


forming  th 
(f^rom  Landois). 

genus  belonging  to  the  same  fiamily,  we   meet  with  a  new 


■•  Mr.  Walsh  also  informs  me 
that  he  has  noticed  that  the  female 
of  the  Platyphyllum  concavum, 
*'when  captured  makes  a  feeble 
"grating   noise    by    shuffling  her 


**  wing-oovers  together.** 

«»  Landois,  ibid.  s.  113. 

«i    <  Insects    of   New    England 
1842,  p.  133. 
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and  remarkable  modification;  in  the  males  a  small  notched 
ridge  projects  obliquely  from  each  side  of  the  abdomen, 
against  which  the  hind  femora  are  rubbed.^^  As  the  male  is 
famished  with  wings  (the  female  being  wingless),  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  thighs  are  not  rubbed  in  the  usual  manner 
against  the  wing-covers ;  but  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
by  the  unusually  small  size  of  the  hind-legs.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  examine  the  inner  surface  of  the  thighs,  which^  judging 


Fig.  15.    Pneumofn  (from  epednK^ns  In  tb^  British  Mnsenm).    Upper  figure,  malet 
lower  figure,  female. 

from  analogy,  would  be  finely  serrated.  The  species  of  Pneumora 
have  been  more  profoundly  modified  for  the  sake  of  stridulation 
than  any  other  orthopterous  insect ;  for  in  the  male  the  whole 
body  has  been  converted  into  a  musical  instrument^  being 

^  Westwood,  <  Modern  ClaBsification,*  vol.  L  p.  462. 
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distended  with  air,  like  a  great  pellucid  bladder,  00  as  to 
increase  the  resonance.  Mr.  Trimen  informs  me  tiiat  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  these  insects  make  a  wonderfnl  noise 
during  the  night 

In  the  three  foregoing  ^milies,  the  females  are  almost  alwajni 
destitute  of  an  efficient  musical  apparatus.  But  there  are  a  fbw 
exct^ptions  to  this  rule,  for  Dr.  Gruber  has  shewn  that  both 
sexes  of  Ephippiger  vitium  are  thus  provided;  though  the  organs 
differ  in  the  male  and  female  to  a  certain  extent  Henoe  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  haye  been  transferred  from  the  male 
to  the  female,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  of  many  other  animals.  They  must  have  been 
independently  developed  in  the  two  sexes,  which  no  doubt 
mutually  call  to  each  other  during  the  seascm  of  love.  In  most 
other  LocustidA  (but  not  according  to  Landois  in  Decticus)  the 
females  have  rudiments  of  the  stridulatory  organs  proper  to  the 
male;  from  whom  it  is  probable  that  these  hare  been  transferred. 
Landois  also  found  snch  rudiments  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
wing-coyers  of  the  female  Aohetid^B,  and  on  the  femora  of  the 
female  Acridiids.  In  the  Homoptera,  also,  the  females  have  the 
proper  musical  apparatus  in  a  ^nctiooless  state ;  and  we  shall 
hereafter  meet  in  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with 
mHuy  instances  of  structures  proper  to  the  male  being  present 
in  a  rudimentary  condition  in  the  female. 

Landois  has  observed  another  imjwrtant  &ct,  namely,  that  in 
the  females  of  the  Acridiidffi,  the  striduUting  teeth  on  the 
femora  remain  throughout  life  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  first  appear  during  the  larval  state  in  both  sexes.  In  the 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  they  become  further  developed,  and 
acquire  their  perfect  structure  at  the  last  moult,  when  the  insect 
is  mature  and  ready  to  breed. 

From  the  facts  now  given,  we  see  that  the  means  by  which 
the  males  of  the  Orthoptera  produce  their  sounds  are  extremely 
diversified,  and  are  altogether  different  from  those  employed  by 
the  Homoptera.^'  But  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  we 
often  find  the  same  object  gained  by  the  most  diversified  means ; 
this  seems  due  to  the  whole  organisation  having  undergone  mul- 
ti£Eirious  changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  as  part  after  part 
varied  different  variations  were  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
same  general  purpose.  The  diversity  of  means  for  producing 
sound  in  the  three  families  of  the   Orthoptera  and  in  the 

^  Landois  baf  recently  found  in  moptera;  and  this  is  a  surpriBiBg 

etrtHin     Orthoptera      rudimentary  fact.  -    See  *  Zeitschr.  filr  wissepscfc. 

structures   closely   similar   to    the  Zoolog.'  B-  zriL  Heft  3|  1871,  p.. 

eoand-predacing  organs  in  the  Ho-  348. 
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Efomoptera,  impresses  the  mind  with  the  high  importance  of  these 
Btmctnres  to  the  males,  for  the  sake  of  calling  or  alluring  the 
females.  We  need  feel  no  surprise  at  the  amount  of  modification 
which  the  Qrthoptera  have  undergone  in  this  respect,  as  we  now 
know,  from  Br.  Scudder's  remarkable  discpvery,^^  that  there  has 
been  more  than  ample  time.  This  naturalist  has  lately  found 
a  fossil  insect  in  the  BoYonian  formation  of  New  Brunswick^ 
which  is  furnished  with  '*  the  well-known  tympannm  or  stridu- 
'^  lating  apparatus  of  the  male  LocustidsB."  The  insect,  thongh 
in  most  respects  related  to  the  Neuroptera,  appears,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  very  ancient  forms,  to  connect  the  two  related 
Orders  of  the  Neuroptera  and  Qrthoptera. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say  on  the  Orthoptera.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  pugnacious:  when  two  male  ficld-crlckets 
{Gryllnt  eumpestris)  are  confined  together,  they  fight  till  one 
kills  the  other;  and  the  species  of  Mantis  are  described  as 
manoeuTring  with  their  sword-like  front-limbs,  like  hussars  with 
their  sabres.  The  Chinese  keep  these  insects  in  little  bamboo 
cages,  and  match  them  like  game-cocks.^^  With  respect  to 
colour,  some  exotic  locustfi  are  beautifully  ornamented;  the 
posterior  wiugs  being  marked  with  red,  blue,  and  black;  but  as 
throughout  the  Order  the  sexes  rarely  differ  much  in  colour,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  owe  their  bright  tints  to  sexual 
selection.  Conspicuous  colours  may  be  of  use  to  these  JnRects, 
by  giving  notice  that  they  are  unpalatable.  Thus  it  has  been 
observed^  that  a  bright-coloured  Indian  locust  was  invariably 
rejected  when  ofifered  to  birds  and  lizards.  Some  cases,  however, 
are  known  of  sexual  differences  in  colour  in  this  Order.  The 
male  of  an  American  cricket  ^^  is  described  as  being  as  white  as 
ivory,  whilst  the  female  varies  from  almost  white  to  greenish- 
yellow  or  dusky.  Mr.  Walsh  infoi-ms  me  that  the  adult  malo  of 
8/jectrum  feTni^ratum  (one  of  the  PhasmidaB)  "is  of  a  shining 
"  brownish-yellow  colour ;  the  adult  female  being  of  a  dull, 
**  opaque,  cinereouB  brown;  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  green." 
Lastly,  I  may  mention  that  the  male  of  one  curious  kind  oi 
cricket^  is  furnished  with  "a  long  membranous  appendage, 
*'  which  falls  over  the  fiaoe  like  a  veil ;"  but  what  its  use  may  be, 
is  not  known. 

**  « Transact.  £nt.  Soc'  SrJ  series,  «'  The  CEcanthus  nivalis.  Hanis, 

ml.  ii.    (*  Journal  of  Proceedings,'  '  Insects  of  New  England/  1842,  p. 

p .  1 1 7.)  124.    The  two  sexes  of  (E.  peilucidn 

**  Weetwood,  'Modem  Class,  of  of  Europe  differ,  as    I   hear    from 


injects,'  Tol.  i.  p.  427  ;  for  crickets,  Victor  Cams,  in  nearly  the 

p«  445.  manner. 

^  Mr.  Ch.  Home,  in  '  Proc.  £nt.  **     Platjblemnus :      Westwood, 

floe '  May  3,  1869,  p.  xii  «  MoJera  Class.'  toI.  i.  p.  447. 
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Order,  Neuroptera, — Little  neod  here  be  said,  except  as  to 
colour.  In  the  £phemerid»  the  eexee  often  differ  slightiy  in 
their  obscure  tints;**  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  males  are 
thus  rendered  attractive  to  the  femalea  The  Libellulids,  or 
dragon-flies,  are  ornamented  with  splendid  green,  blue,  yellow, 
and  yermilion  metallic  tints ;  and  the  sexes  often  differ.  Thus, 
as  Prof.  Westwood  remarks,^  the  males  of  some  of  the 
Agrionida, "  are  of  a  rich  blue  with  black  wings,  whilst  the 
'*  females  are  fine  green  with  colourless  wings."  But  in  Agrwn 
Piamburii  these  colours  are  exactly  reyersed  in  the  two  sexes.*' 
In  the  extensive  N.  American  genus  of  Hetorina,  the  males  alone 
have  a  beautiful  carmine  spot  at  the  base  of  each  wing.  In 
A ncuc  Junius  the  basal  part  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male  is  a  vivid 
ultramajine  blue,  and  in  the  female  grass-green.  In  the  allied 
genus  Qomphus,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  some  other  genera, 
the  sexes  differ  but  little  in  colour.  In  closely-allied  forms 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  similar  cases  of  the  sexes 
differing  greatly,  or  very  little,  or  not  at  all,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Although  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  sexes  of  many  Libellulidn,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
which  is  the  more  brilliant ;  and  the  ordinary  coloration  of  the 
two  sexes  is  reversed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  one  species  of 
Agrion.  It  is  not  probable  that  their  colours  in  any  case  have 
been  gained  as  a  protection.  Mr.  MacLachlan,  who  has  closely 
attended  to  this  family,  writes  to  me  that  dragon-flies— the 
tyrants  of  the  insect-world~are  the  least  liable  of  any  insect  to 
be  attacked  by  birds  or  other  enemies,  and  he  believes  that  their 
bright  colours  serve  as  a  sexual  attraction.  Certain  dragon-flies 
apparently  are  attracted  by  particular  colours :  Mr.  Patterson 
observed^  that  the  Agrionid»,  of  which  the  males  are  blue, 
settled  in  numbers  on  the  blue  float  of  a  fishing  line ;  whilst  two 
other  species  were  attracted  by  shining  white  colours. 

It  is  an  interesting  tact,  first  noticed  by  Schelver,  that,  in 
several  genera  belonging  to  two  sub-fieunilies,  the  males  on  first 
emergence  from  the  pupal  state,  are  coloured  exactly  like  the 
females;  but  that  their  bodies  in  a  short  time  assume  a  con- 
spicuous milky-blue  tint,  owing  to  the  exudation  of  a  kind  of  oO, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol  Mr.  MacLacUan  believes  that  in 
the  male  of  Libeliula  deprettaa  this  change  of  colour  does  not  occur 
until  nearly  a  fortnight  after  the  metamorphosis,  when  the  sexes 
are  ready  to  pair. 

<•  B.  D.  Walsh,  the  *  Pseado-Deti-  indebted  to  this  Batnnilict  for  the 

Mptera  of  Illinois,'  in  '  Proc  £nt.  following  facts  on  Hetsrina,  Aaax, 

8oe.  of  PhilHdelphia.'  1862,  p.  361.  and  Oomphns. 

»•  •Modern  Chws/  toi.  il.  p.  37.  *«  < Transact.  Eat  Sofc*   ?•!.    L 

•*  Wa'sh,   ibid.   p.   381.      I  am  1830,  p.  Izzzi. 
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Certain  species  of  Nenrotheims  present,  accordin(;  to  Braner,  ^ 
%  curious  case  of  dimorphism,  some  of  the  females  having  ordinary 
wings,  whilst  others  have  them  "  yery  richly  netted,  as  in  the 
^  males  of  the  same  species."  Brauar  "  explains  the  phenomenon 
**  on  Darwinian  principles  by  the  supposition  that  the  close 
"  netting  of  the  veins  is  a  secondary  sexual  character  in  the 
"  males,  which  has  been  abruptly  transferred  to  some  of  the 
"  females,  instead  of,  as  generally  occurs,  to  all  of  them."  Mr. 
MacLachlan  informs  me  of  another  instance  of  dimorphism 
in  several  species  of  Agrion,  in  which  some  individuals  are  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  these  ai^  invariably  females.  This  is 
probably  a  case  of  reversion ;  for  in  the  true  Libellulse,  when 
the  sexes  differ  in  colour,  the  females  are  orange  or  yellow; 
so  that  supposing  Agrion  to  be  descended  from  some  primordial 
form  which  resembled  the  typical  Libellulffi  in  its  sexual  cha- 
racters, it  would  not  be  surprising  that  a  tendency  to  vary  in 
this  manner  should  occur  in  the  females  alone. 

Although  many  dragon-flies  are  large,  powerful,  and  fierce 
insects,  the  males  have  not  been  observed  by  Mr.  MacLachlan  to 
fight  together,  excepting,  as  he  believes,  in  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  Agrion.  In  another  group  in  this  Order,  namely,  the 
TermiteB  or  white  ants,  both  sexes  at  the  time  of  swarming  may 
be  seen  running  about,  "  the  male  after  the  female,  sometimes 
"  two  chasing  one  female,  and  contending  with  great  eagerness 
*'  who  shall  win  the  prize."^  The  Airopos  puUatorius  is  said 
to  make  a  noise  with  its  jaws,  which  is  answered  by  other 
individuals.'^ 

Order,  Hymenoptera, — That  inimitable  observer,  M.  Fabre,^  in 
describing  the  habits  of  Geroeris,  a  wasp-like  insect,  remarks  that 
"  fights  frequently  ensue  between  the  males  for  the  possession  of 
"  some  iwrticular  fiomale,  who  sits  an  apparently  unconcerned 
"  beholder  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  when  the  victory 
"  is  decided,  quietly  flies  away  in  company  with  the  conqueror." 
Westwood"  says  that  the  males  of  one  of  the  saw-flies  (Tenthre- 
din»)  "  have  been  found  fighting  together,  with  their  mandibles 
"  locked."  As  M.  Fabre  speaks  of  the  males  of  Cerceris  striving 
to  obtain  a  particular  female,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  insects  belonging  to  this  Order  have  the  power  of  recognising 

**  See  abstract  in  the  '  Zoological         '*  See    an     interesting    article, 

Baoord  '  for  1867,  p.  450.  'Tlie  Writings  of  Fabre,'  in  <Nat. 

**  Kirby  and  Spence,  <Introdact.  Hist.  Review,'  April  1862,  p.  122. 
10  Entomology,'  vol.  ii.  1818,  p.  35.  "  <  Journal  of  Proc  of  Entoaoli^ 

M  Honsean,  <Lca   Faca.t^  Men-  Soc.'  Sept.  7th,  1863,  p.  16a 
teki,'  4e.    Tom.  L  p.  104. 
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eacb  other  after  long  interyals  of  time,  and  are  deeply  attached. 
For  mstanoe,  Pierre  Hnber,  whose  accuracy  no  one  donbts, 
separated  some  ants,  and  when,  after  an  interTBl  of  fonr  months, 
they  met  others  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  same 
commnnity,  they  recognised  and  caressed  one  another  with  their 
antennia  l^ad  they  been  strangers  they  would  have  fonght 
together.  Again,  when  two  oommimities  engage  in  a  battle,  the 
ants  on  the  same  side  sometimes  attack  each  other  in  the  general 
confusion,  but  they  soon  percdve  their  mistake,  and  the  one  ant 
soothes  the  other." 

In  this  Order  slight  diiftTiences  in  colour,  according  to  sex,  are 
common,  but  conspicuous  differences  are  rare  except  in  the 
family  of  Bees ;  yet  both  sexes  of  certain  groups  are  so  brilliantly 
coloured— for  instance  in  Ghrysis,  in  which  yermilion  and 
metallic  greens  prevail— that  we  are  tempted  to  attribute  the 
result  to  sexual  selection.  In  the  IchneumonidsB,  according  to 
Mr.  Walsh,*  the  males  are  almost  universally  lighter-coloured 
than  the  females.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Tenthredim'da  the 
males  are  generally  darker  than  the  females.  In  the  Siricid» 
the  sexes  frequently  differ;  thus  the  male  of  Birtx  jwKncun^& 
banded  with  orange,  whilst  the  female  is  dark  purple ;  but  it  iB 
difficult  to  say  which  sex  is  the  more  ornamented.  In  TVemes 
columhce  the  female  is  much  brighter-coloured  than  the  male. 
I  am  informed  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  that  the  male  ants  of  several 
species  are  black,  the  females  being  testaceoua 

In  the  family  of  Bees,  especially  in  the  solitary  species,  as  I 
hear  from  the  same  entomologist,  the  sexes  often  differ  in  colonr. 
The  males  are  generally  the  brighter,  and  in  Bombus  as  well  as  in 
Apathus,  much  more  variable  in  colour  than  the  females.     In 
Anikophora  retwa  the  male  is  of  a  rich  fulvous-brown,  whilst 
the  female  is  quite  black :  so  are  the  females  of  several  species 
of  Xylocopa,  the  males  being  bright  yellow.    On  the  other  hand 
the  females  of  some  species,  as  of  AndrcBna  fkdva,  are  mtich 
brighter-coloured  than  the  males.    Such  differences  in  colour 
ean  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  males  being  defisnodesB  and 
thus  requiring  protection,  whilst  the  females  are  well  defended 
by  their  stings.    H.  Mtiller,**  who  has  particu]ar}y>attended  to 
the  habits  of  bees,  attributes  these  differences  in  colour  in  cUef 
part  to  sexual  selection.    That  bees  have  a  keen  pereeptiaai  of 
colour  is  certain.    He  says  that  the  males  search  eagerly  and 
tight  for  the  possession  of  the  females;  and  he  accounts  ihrongh 

••  P.  Huber,  <  Rech«rch«8  snr  lei  Philadelphia,'  1866,  pp.  238-239« 
M«ur8  das  Fourmis,'  1810,  pp.  150,  **  <  Aowendung  dar  Darwina^Ma 

365.  I^hra  auf    Bleoen.'     Verik.    d.    a. 

^  *  Prot«     Entomcog.    Soc.    of  Jahrg.  uiz. 
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KQch  oontestB  for  the  mandibles  of  the  males  being  in  certain 
upecies  laiger  than  those  of  the  females.  In  some  cases  the 
males  are  far  more  nomerons  than  the  females,  either  early 
in  the  season,  or  at  all  times  and  places,  or  locally;  whereas  the 
females  in  other  cases  are  apparently  in  excess.  In  some  species 
the  more  beantifol  males  appear  to  have  been  selected  by  the 
females ;  and  in  others  the  more  beantifol  females  by  the  males. 
Consequently  in  certain  genera  (Miiller,  p.  42),  the  males  of  the 
seyeral  species  differ  much  in  appearance,  whilst  the  females  are 
almost  indistiDgoishable ;  in  other  genera  the  reverse  occurs. 
H.  MiiUer  believes  (p.  82)  that  the  colours  gained  by  one  Bex 
through  sexual  selection  have  often  been  transferred  in  a  variable 
degree  to  the  other  sex,  just  as  the  pollen-collecting  apparatus 
of  the  female  has  often  been  transferred  to  the  male,  to  whom 
it  is  absolutely  useless.'^ 

MtUilla  Europxa  makes  a  stridulating  noise ;  and  according  to 
Goureau  ^  both  sexes  have  this  power.  He  attributes  the  sound 
to  the  friction  of  the  third  and  preceding  abdominal  segments, 
and  I  find  that  these  surfaces  are  marked  with  very  fine  con- 
centric ridges ;  but  so  is  the  projecting  thoracic  collar,  into  which 
the  head  articulates,  and  this  collar,  when  scratched  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  emits  the  proper  sound.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  both  sexes  should  have  the  power  of  stridulating,  as  the 
male  is  winged  and  the  female  wingless.  It  is  notorious  that 
Bees  express  certain  emotions,  as  of  anger,  by  the  tone  of  their 
humming;  and  according  to  H.  Miiller  (p.  80),  the  males  of 
some  species  make  a  peculiar  singing  noise  whilst  pursuing  the 
females. 

*^  M.  Perrier  in  hiii  article '  la  S^  mnle  grandfathers  ?    To  take  a  ease 

lection  sexuelled'aprte  Darwin '(* Re-  with   ordinary   animnle  aa    nearly 

Tne  Scientifiqne,'  Feb.  1873,  p.868X  parallel  as  possible:  it'  a  female  of 

without  apparently  having  reflected  any  white  quadraped  or  bird  were 

mnch  on  the  subject,  objects  that  aa  crossed  by  a  male  of  a  black  breed, 

the  males  of  social  bees  are  known  and  the  male  and  female  of&pring 

to  be  produced  from    unfertilised  were  paired    together,  will   it  be 

ora,  they  could  not  transmit  new  pretended    that  the  grandchildren 

characters  to  their  male  offspring,  would  not  inherit  a  tendency  to 

This  is  an  extraordinary  objection,  blackness  iVom   their  male  grand- 

A  female  bee  fertilised  by  a  male,  father?     The  acquirement  of  new 

which  presented  some  character  fa-  characters  by  the  sterile  worker-bees 

cilitating  the  union  of  the  sexes,  or  is  a  much  more  difficult  case,  but  1 

rendering  him  more  attractive  to  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my 

the  femide,  would  lay  eggs  which  '  Origin  of  SpecieV  how  these  sterile 

would  produce  only  females ;   but  beings  are  subjected  to  the  power  o' 


young  females  would   next  natural  selection. 
yWr  produce  males;  and  will  it  be         *<  Quoted  by  West  wood,  'Modfrs 

yretonded  that  such  males  would  Class,  of  Insects,'  toL    .  p.  214. 
Ml  iakerit  the  characters  of  their 
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Order,  Coleof>tera  (Beetles). — ^Many  beetles  are  coloured  so  as 
to  reseoQble  the  surfaces  which  they  habitually  frequent,  and 
they  thus  escape  detection  by  their  enemies.  Other  species,  for 
instance  diamond-beetles,  are  ornamented  with  splendid  colours, 
which  are  often  arranged  in  stripes,  spots,  crosses,  and  other 
elegant  patterns.  Such  colours  can  hardly  serre  directly  as  a 
protection,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  flower-feeding  species; 
but  they  may  serve  as  a  warning  or  means  of  recognition,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm.  As 
with  beetles  the  colours  of  the  two  sexes  are  generaUy  alike,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  have  been  gained  through  sexual 
selection ;  but  this  is  at  least  possible,  for  they  may  have  been 
developed  in  one  sex  and  then  transferred  to  the  other;  and 
this  view  is  even  in  some  degree  probable  in  those  groups  which 
possess  other  well-marked  secondary  sexual  characters.  Blind 
beetles,  which  cannot  of  course  behold  each  other's  beauty, 
never,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  jun.,  exhibit  bright 
colours,  though  they  often  have  polished  coats ;  but  the  expla- 
nation of  their  obscurity  may  be  that  they  generally  inhabit 
caves  and  other  obscure  stations. 

Some  Longicorns,  especially  certain  PrionidiB,  offer  an  excei^ 
tion  to  the  rule  that  the  sexes  of  beetles  do  not  differ  in  colour. 
Most  of  these  insects  are  large  and  splendidly  coloured.  The 
males  in  the  genus  Pyrodes,*^  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Bates's  col- 
lection, are  generally  redder  but  rather  duller  than  the  females, 
the  latter  being  coloured  of  a  more  or  less  splendid  golden-green. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one  species  the  male  is  golden-green,  the 
female  being  richly  tinted  with  red  and  purple.  In  the  genus 
Esmeralda  the  sexes  differ  so  greatly  in  colour  that  they  have 
been  ranked  as  distinct  species ;  in  one  species  both  are  of  a 
beautiful  shining  green,  but  the  male  has  a  red  thorax.  On  the 
whole,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  females  of  those  Prionids,  in 

*'   Pyrodes      pukherrimus,       in  the  family  of  Loogicorns.     Messrs. 

which  the  sexes  differ  conspicuously,  R.  Trimen  and  Waterhoase,  jun., 

has  been  described  by  Mr.  Bates  in  inform    me    of   two  Lamellicoms, 

*  Transact.  £nt.  Soc.^  1869,  p.   50.  viz.,  a  Peritrichia  and  Trichiua,  the 

I  will  specify  the  few  other  cases  in  male    of    the    latter    being    more 

which  i  have  heard  of  a  difference  obscurely  coloured  than  the  female, 

m    colour    between    the    sexes    of  In  Tiltus  eiongatua  the  male  is  black, 

beetles.     Kirby   and  Spence    (*In-  and    the    female  always,   as   it  is 

troduct.  to  Entomology/  vol.  iii.  p.  believed,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  with 

301)  mention   a  Cantharis,  Meloe,  a  red  thorax.    The  nude,  bU%  of 

Rhagium,  and  the  Leptura  Ustacea ;  Oraodactta  (MtrOj  as  I  hear  fron^  M X\ 

the  male  of  the  latter  being  tes-  Walsh,  is  black,   the   tlnqa^  (ih% 

taceous,  with  a  black  thorax,  and  so-called    0,    rufiocttis)  \^9^Jif^    % 

the  female  of  a  dull  red  all  over,  rufous  thorax, 
^rse  two  latter  beetles  belong  to 
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which  the  sexes  differ,  are  coloured  more  richly  than  the  males, 
and  this  does  not  accord  with  the  common  rule  in  regard  to 
colour,  when  acquired  through  sexual  selection. 

A  most  remarkable  distinction  between  the  sexes  of  many 
beetles  is  presented  by  the  great  horns  which  rise  from  the  head, 
thorax,  and  clypeus  of  the  males ;  and  in  some  few  cases  from 
the  under  surface  of  the  body.  These  horns,  in  the  great  family 
of  the  Jjamellicoms,  resemble  those  of  yarious  quadrupeds,  such 
as  stags,  rhinoceroses,  <&c.,  and  are  wonderful  both  from  their 
size  and  diversified  shapes.  Instead  of  describing  them,  I  have 
given  figures  of  the  males  and  females  of  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable forms.  (Figs.  16  to  20.)  The  females  generally  ex- 
hibit rudiments  of  the  horns  in  the  form  of  small  knobs  or 
ridges ;  but  some  are  destitute  of  eyen  the  slightest  rudiment. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  horns  are  nearly  as  well  deyeloped  in  the 
female  as  in  the  male  of  Phanceiis  lancifer ;  and  only  a  little  less 
well  developed  in  the  females  of  some  other  species  of  this  genus 
and  of  Copris.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bates  that  the  horns  do 
not  differ  in  any  manner  corresponding  with  the  more  important 
characteristic  differences  between  the  several  subdivisions  of  the 
family :  thus  within  the  same  section  of  the  genus  Onthophagus, 
there  are  species  which  have  a  single  horn,  and  others  which 
have  two. 


#1rf   1%.    CWIooMma  ulai.    Upper  flgnre,  male  (r  docod) ;  lower  figure,  ttmaim 
(luLiiie). 
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Fig.  n.  Gopris  isldls.    (Left-hand  figure^  matos.) 


Pfaanasiu  fkanns. 


Fig.  19 


[Apelkus  caiiturL 
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In  almost  all  cases,  the  horns  are  remarkable  from  their  ex- 
ceasiye  yariability;  so  that  a  graduated  series  can  be  formed, 
from  the  most  highly  developed  males  to.  others  so  degenerate 
that  they  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  females.  Mr. 
Walsh  ^  found  that  in  Phanostu  oamifex  the  horns  were  thrice  as 
long  in  some  males  as  in  others.  Mr.  Bates^  after  examining 
above  a  hundred  males  of  Onthophagus  rungifer  (fig.  20),  thought 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  a  species  in  which  the  horns  did 
not  vary;  but  further  research  proved  the  contrary. 

The  extraordinary  size  of  the  horns,  and  their  widely  different 
structure  in  closely-allied  forms,  indicate  that  they  have  been 
formed  for  some  purpose ;  but  their  excessive  variability  in  the 
males  of  the  same  species  leads  to  the  inference  that  this  purpose 
cannot  be  of  a  definite  nature.  The  horns  do  not  show  marks  of 
friction,  as  if  used  for  any  ordinary  work.  Some  authors  sup- 
pose*^ that  as  the  males  wander  about  much  more  than  the 
females,  they  require  horns  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies ; 
but  as  the  horns  are  often  blunt,  they  do  not  seem  well  adapted 
for  defence.  The  most  obvious  conjecture  is  that  they  are  used 
by  the  males  for  fighting  together ;  but  the  males  have  never 
been  observed  to  fight;  nor  could  Mr.  Bates,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  numerous  species,  find  any  sufficient  evidence,  in 
their  mutilated  or  broken  condition,  of  their  having  been  thus 
used.  If  the  males  had  been  habitual  fighters,  the  size  of  their 
bodies  would  probably  have  been  increased  through  sexual 
selection,  so  as  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  females;  but 
Mr.  Bates,  after  comparing  the  two  sexes  in  above  a  hundred 
species  of  the  Gopridsa,  did  not  find  any  marked  difference  in 
this  respect  amongst  well-developed  individuals.  In  Lethrus, 
moreover,  a  beetle  belonging  to  the  same  great  division  of  the 
Lamellicoms,  the  males  are  known  to  fight,  but  are  not  provided 
with  horns,  though  their  mandibles  ai*e  much  larger  than  those 
of  the  female. 

The  conclusion  that  the  horns  have  been  acquired  as  ornaments 
is  that  which  best  agrees  with  the  fact  of  their  having  been  so 
immensely,  yet  not  fixedly,  developed, — as  shewn  by  their  extreme 
TBTiability  in  the  same  species,  and  by  their  extreme  diversity  in 
closely-allied  species.  This  view  will  at  first  appear  extremely 
improbable;  but  we  shall  hereafter  find  with  many  animals 
standing  much  higher  in  the  scale,  namely  fishes,  amphibians, 
leptiles  and  Inrds,  that  various  kinds  of  crests,  knobs,  horns  and 
eombs  have  been  developed  apparently  for  this  sole  purpose. 

The  males  of  Onitis  furci/er  (fig.  21),  and  of  some  other 

**  *  Proc.  Entomolog.  Soc  of  ••  Kirby  and  Spence,  *  Introdoct. 
PliiUdelphia,'  1864,  p.  298.  Entomolog.'  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 
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species  of  the  genus,  are  famished  with  singular  projections  on 
their  anterior  femora,  and  with  a  great  fork  or  pair  of  horns  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  thorax.  Judging 
from  other  insects,  these  may  aid  the  male 
in  clinging  to  the  female.  Although  the 
males  have  not  even  a  trace  of  a  horn  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  hody,  yet  the  fe- 
males plainly  exhibit  a  rudiment  of  a  single 
horn  on  the  head  (fig.  22,  a),  and  of  a  crest 
(6)  on  the  thorax.    That  the  slight  thoracic 

f«       J9  crest  in  the  female  is  a  rudiment  of  a  pro- 

'         '  jection  proper  to  the  male,  though  entirely 

absent  in  the  male  of  this  particular  species, 
is  clear :  for  the  female  of  Bvha;^  hison  (a 
genus  which  comes  next  to  Onitis)  has  a 
similar  shght  crest  on  the  thorax,  and  the  male  bears  a  groat 
projection  in  the  same  situation.  So,  again,  there  can  hardly  be 
a  doubt  that  the  little  point  (a)  on  the  head  of  the  female  Oniiia 


Fig  21.  Onitis  fuTcifcr, 
male  viewed  from  be- 
neath. 


Fig.  22.    Left-hand  figure,  male  of  Onitis  farclfer,  viewed  latenlty.    R!ghi4iAiid 
tgure,  female,    a.  Rudiment  of  cephalic  horn.    b.  Trace  of  thoracic  horn  or  crest. 

fnrcifer^  as  well  as  on  the  head  of  the  females  of  two  or  three 
allied  species,  is  a  rudimentary  representative  of  the  cephalic 
horn,  which  is  common  to  the  males  of  so  many  LameUicom 
beetles,  as  in  PhansBUS  (fig.  18). 

The  old  belief  that  rudiments  have  been  created  to  complete 
the  scheme  of  nature  is  here  so  far  from  holding  good,  that  we 
have  a  complete  inversion  of  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  the 
family.  We  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  males  originally 
bore  horns  and  transferred  them  to  the  females  in  a  rudimentary 
condition,  as  in  so  many  other  Lamellicoms.  Why  the  males 
subsequently  lost  their  horns,  we  know  not;  but  this  may  have 
been  caused  through  the  principle  of  compensation,  owing  to 
the  development  of  the  large  horns  and  projections  on  the  lower 
surface ;  and  as  these  are  confined  to  the  males,  the  rudiments 
of  the  upper  horns  on  the  females  would  not  have  been  thus 
obliterated. 
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The  cases  hitherto  given  lefer  to.  the  Lamellioorns,  but  the 
males  of  some  few  other  beetles^  belonging  to  two  widely  distinct 
gronps,  namely,  the  Cnrcnlionidsd  and  BtaphylinidaB,  are  fur- 
nishel  with  horns— in  the  former  on  the  lower  snr&ce  of  the 
body,**  in  the  latter  on  the  npper  snrface  of  the  head  and  thorax. 
In  the  StaphylinidsB,  the  horns  of  the  males  are  extraordinarily 
Tariable  in  the  same  species,  just  as  we  haye  seen  with  the 
LameUicoms.  In  SSiagoninm  we  haye  a  case  of  dimorphism, 
for  the  males  can  be  divided  into  two  sets,  differing  greatly 
in  tbe  size  of  their  bodies  and  in  the  development  of  their 
horns,  withont  intermediate  gradations.  In  a  species  of  Bledins 
(fig.  28),  also  befonging  to  the  Staphylinidae,  Professor  Westwood 
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FI&  23.    Bledins  tauras,  magniaed.    Left-hand  figure,  mole ;  right-hand  figure  female. 

states  that,  "  male  spechnens  can  be  fonnd  in  the  same  locality 
"  in  which  the  central  horn  of  the  thorax  is  very  large,  but  the 
^  horns  of  the  head  qaite  rndimental ;  and  others,  in  which  the 
^thoracic  horn  is  much  shorter,  whilst  the  protuberances  on 
"  the  head  are  long."*^  Here  we  apparently  have  a  case  of 
compensation,  which  throws  light  on  that  just  given  of  the 
supposed  loss  of  the  upper  horns  by  the  males  of  Onxtia, 

Law  of  Battle. — Some  male  beetles,  which  seem  ill-fitted  for 
fighting,  nevertheless  engage  in  conflicts  for  the  possession  of 
the  females.  Mr.  Wallace  ••  saw  two  males  of  Leptorhynchus 
angustatus,  a  linear  beetle  with  a  much  elongated  rostrum, 
''  fighting  for  a  female,  who  stood  close  by  busy  at  her  boriI^r. 
'*  They  pushed  at  each  other  with  their  rostra,  and  clawed  and 
"  thumped,  apparently  in  the  greatest  rage."  The  smaller  male, 
however,  '*  soon  ran  away,  acknowledging  himself  vanquished.*' 
In  some  few  cases  male  b^tles  are  well  adapted  for  fighting,  by 
possessing  great  toothed  mandibles,  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  females.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common  stag-beetle 
{Lucanus  cervus),  the  males  of  which  emerge  from  the  pupal 
state  about  a  week  before  the  other  sex,  so  that  several  may 
often  be  seen  pursuing  the  same  female.    At  this  season  they 

^  Kirbj  and  Spence, '  Intioduct.  gonium  in  an  intermediate  oondi- 

Entomolog.'  toL  til  p.  329.  tion,  so  that  the  dimorphism  is  not 

*'  'M(^em  Classification  of  In-  strict. 

fecta,'  Tol.   i.  p.  172:   Siagoninm,  **  *The  Malay  Archipelago,' vol. 

p.  172.     In  the  British  Musenm  I  ii.  1869,  p.  276.  Riley,  Sixth  *  Report 

noticed  one  mnle  specimen  of  Sia-  on  insects  of  Missouri,'  1874,  p.  11&. 
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dogage  in  fierce  eonflicta  When  Mr.  A.  H.  DaTis*  enclosed 
two  males  with  one  female  in  a  box,  the  larger  male  seTerely 
pinched  the  smaller  one,  nntil  he  resigned  his  pretenaiona  A 
friend  informs  me  that  when  a  boy  he  often  put  the  males 
together  to  see  them  fight,  and  he  noticed  that  they  were  mnch 
bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females,  as  with  the  higher  animals. 
The  males  would  seize  hold  of  his  finger,  if  held  in  front  (^ 
them,  but  not  so  the  females,  although  they  have  stronger 
jaws.  The  males  of  many  of  the  LucanidsB,  as  well  as  of  the 
aboye-mentioned  Leptorhynchus,  are  larger  and  more  powerful 
insects  than  the  females.  The  two  sexes  of  LethruB  cq>haiofe$ 
(one  of  the  Lamellicoms)  inhabit  the  same  burrow;  and  the 
male  has  larger  mandibles  than  the  femal&  If,  during  the 
breeding-season,  a  strange  male  attempts  to  enter  the  burrow, 
he  is  attacked;  the  female  does  not  remain  passive,  but  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  and  encourages  her  mate  by  con- 
tinually pushing  him  on  from  behind ;  and  the  battle  lasts  until 
the  aggressor  is  killed  or  runs  away.^^  The  two  sexes  of  another 
Lamellicom  beetle,  the  Ateuchua  cicatricosus,  live  in  pairs,  and 
seem  much  attached  to  each  other;  the  male  excites  the  female 
to  roll  the  balls  of  dung  in  which  the  ova  are  deposited ;  and  if 
she  is  removed,  he  becomes  much  agitated.  If  the  male  is 
removed  the  female  ceases  all  work,  and  as  M.  Brulerie^  believes, 
would  remain  on  the  same  spot  until  she  died. 

The  great  mandibles  of  the  male  Lucanidie  are  extremely 
variable  both  in  size  and  structure,  and  in  this  respect  resemble 
the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  many  male  Lamellicoms 
and  Staphylinids.  A  perfect  series  can  be  formed  from  the 
best-provided  to  the  worst-provided  or  degenerate  males.  Al- 
though the  mandibles  of  the  common  stag-beetle,  and  probably 
of  many  other  species,  are  used  as  efficient  weapons  for  fighting, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  their  great  size  can  thus  be  accounted 
for.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  used  by  the  Luoanus  elaphui 
of  N.  America  for  seizing  the  female.  As  they  are  so  con- 
spicuous and  so  elegantly  branched,  and  as  owing  to  their  great 
length  they  are  not  well  adapted  for  pinching,  the  suspicion 
has  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may  in  addition  serve  as  ac 
ornament,  like  the  horns  on  the  head  and  thorax  of  the  various 
species  above  described.  The  male  CJiiasognathus  Qrantii  of 
S.  Chile — a  splendid  beetle  belonging  to  the  same  family — ^has 

••  <  Entomological  Magazine,'  vgI.  ^*  Qnoted  from  Fischer,  {&  *Dlct, 

f.    1833,   p.  82.     See  also  on   the  CIrss.  d'Uist.  Nat.'  torn.  z.  p.  324. 

conflicts  of  this  species,  Kirby  and  '^  '  Ann.  Soc  Entomolog.  Frmnoe,' 

Spence,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  314;   and  1866,  as    quoted    in  'Joamal    of 

Westwood,  ibid,  to  k  i.  p.  187.  Tr^rel,'  by  A.  Mnrray,  1868,  p.  135 
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enormously  developed  mandibles  (fig.  24) ;  he  is  bold  and  pug- 
nacious; when  threatened  he  faces  round,  opens  his  great  jaws, 
and  at  the  same  time  stridulates  loudly. 
Bilt  the  mandibles  were  not  strong 
enough  to  pinch  my  finger  so  as  to 
cause  actual  pain. 

Sexual  selection,  which  implies  the 
possession  of  considerable  perceptive 
powers  and  of  strong  passions,  seems 
to  have  been  more  eflfcctive  with  the 
Lamellicorns  than  with  any  other 
family  of  beetles.  With  some  species 
the  males  are  provided  with  weapons 
for  fighting;  some  live  in  pairs  and 
show  mutual  affection;  many  have 
the  power  of  stridulating  when  excited ; 
many  are  furnished  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary horns,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  ornament;  and  some,  which 
are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  are  gor- 
geously coloured.  Lastly,  several  of 
the  largest  beetles  in  the  world  belong 
to  this  family,  which  was  placed  by 
Linnseus  and  Fabricius  at  the  head  of 
the  Order.'* 

Stridulating  organs. — Beetles  belong- 
ing to  many  and  widely  distinct 
families  possess  these  organs.  The 
sound  thus  produced  can  sometimes 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  feet 
or  even  yards,*"  but  it  is  not  comparable 
with  that  made  by  the  Orthoptera. 
The  rasp  generally  consists  of  a  narrow, 
slightly-raised  surface,  crossed  by  very 
fine,  parallel  ribs,  sometimes  so  fine  as 
to  cause  iridescent  colours,  and  having 
a  very  elegant  appearance  under  the 
microscope.  In  some  cases,  as  with 
Typhosus,  minute,  bristly  or  scale-like 
prominences,  with  which  the  whole 
surrounding  surfiice  is  covered  in  approximately  parallel 
lines,  could  be  traced  passing  into  the  ribs  of  the  rasp.    The 


Flir.  24.  Chfamgnattaiuigrantii, 
reduced.  Upperflgnre,male; 
lower  figure,  female. 


«    Westwood,    'Modern    Class.' 
roK  i.  p.  184. 
'•  Wollaston,  *  On  certain  Musical 


Carculionidai/  '  Annals  and  Mag.  of 
Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  vi.  1860,  p.  14. 
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transition  takes  place  by  their  becoming  confluent  and  straight, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  prominent  and  smooth.  A  hard 
ridge  on  an  adjoining  part  of  the  body  serves  as  the  scraper 
for  the  rasp^  but  this  scraper  in  some  cases  has  been  specially 
modified  for  the  purpose.  It  is  rapidly  moved  across  the  rasp^ 
or  conversely  the  rasp  across  the  scraper. 


Fig.  25.    Neerophoras  (from  r^ndois).    r  Tlie  two  nwps.    Left-hand  figure,  part  of 
the  rasp  highlj  magnified. 


the  rasp  highlj  magnified. 

These  organs  are  situated  in  widely  different  positions.  In 
the  carrion-beetles  (Necrophorus)  two  parallel  rasps  (r,  fig.  25) 
stand  on  tlie  dorsal  surface  of  the  fifth  abdominal  segment,  each 
rasp'*  consisting  of  126  to  140  fine  ribs.  These  ribs  are  scraped 
against  the  posterior  margins  of  the  elytra,  a  small  portion  of 
which  projects  beyond  the  general  outline.  In  many  Crioceridie, 
and  in  Clythra  4rpunctata  (one  of  the  Chrysomelidro),  and  in  some 
Tenebrionidffi,  &c./*  the  rasp  is  seated  on  the  dorsal  apex  of  the 
abdomen,  on  the  pygidium  or  pro-pygidium,  and  is  scraped  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  elytra.  In  Heterocerus,  which  belongs 
to  another  family,  the  rasps  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
first  abdominal  segment,  and  are  scraped  by  ridges  on  the 
femora.''*    In  certain  Curculionidse  and  Carabidae,"  the  parts 


'*  Landois,  *Zcit8chrift  fiir  wiss. 
Zoolog.'  B.  xvii.  1867,  s.  127. 

'*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  Crotch  for  having  sent  me 
many  prepared  specimens  of  various 
beetles  belonging  to  these  three 
families  and  to  others,  as  well  as  for 
valuable  information.  He  believes 
that  the  power  of  stridulation  ia 
the  Clythra  has  not  been  previously 
observed.  I  am  also  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  E.  W.  Jnnson,  for  informa- 
tion and  specimens.  1  may  add 
that  my  son,  Mr.  F.  Darwin,  finds 
that  Dermestes  murmits  stridalates, 
but  he  searched  in  vain  for  the 
apparatus.       Scolytus     has     lately 


been  described  by  Dr.  Chapman  as 
a  stridulator,  in  the  'Entomolo- 
gist's Monthly  Magazine,'  vol.  vi.  p. 
130. 

'•  Schiodte,  translated  in*  An nnls 
and  Majj.  of  Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  xx. 
1867,  p.  37. 

'*  Westring  has  described  (Kroyer, 
*  Naturhist.  Tidskrift,'  B.  ii.  184i^ 
40,  p.  334)  the  stridulating  organs 
in  these  two,  as  well  as  in  other 
families.  In  the  Carabidte  I  have 
examined  Elapknts  tUigmmis  and 
Blethisa  muitipunctata,  sent  to  me 
by  Mr.  Crotch.  In  Blethisa  the 
transverse  ridges  on  the  farrowed 
border  of  the  abdominal  segment  do 
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axe  completely  reyersed  in  position,  for  the  rasps  are  seated  on 
the  inferior  snrface  of  the  elytra,  near  their  apices,  or  along 
tiieir  enter  maigins,  and  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  segments 
serve  as  the  scrapers.  In  Fekibius  Hermanni  (one  of  Dytiscidad 
or  water-beetles)  a  strong  ridge  rons  parallel  and  near  to  the 
sntnral  margin  of  the  elytra,  and  is  crossed  by  ribs,  coarse  in 
the  middle  part,  bnt  becoming  gradually  finer  at  both  ends, 
especially  at  the  npper  end;  when  this  insect  is  held  nnder 
water  or  in  the  air,  a  stridnlating  noise  is  produced  by  the 
extreme  homy  margin  of  the  abdomen  being  scraped  against 
the  rasps.  In  a  great  number  of  long«-homed  beetles  (Longi- 
oomia)  the  organs  are  situated  quite  otherwise,  the  rasp  being 
on  the  meso-thorax,  which  is  rubbed  against  the  pro-thorax; 
Landois  counted  238  yery  fine  ribs  on  the  rasp  of  CeranHyym 
heros. 

Many  Lamelliooms  have  the  power  of  stridnlating,  and  the 
organs  differ  greatly  in  position.  Some  species  stridulate  yery 
loudly,  so  that  when  Mr.  F.  Smith  caught  a  Trox  tabuUmis,  a 
gamekeeper,  who  stood  by,  thought  he  had  caught  a  mouse; 
but  I  fiuled  to  discover  the  proper  organs  in 
this  beetle.  In  Geotrupes  and  Typhosus  a 
narrow  ridge  runs  obliquely  across  (r,  fig.  26) 
the  coxa  of  each  hind-leg  (having  in  G.  ater- 
corarivs  84  ribs),  which  is  scraped  by  a 
specially  projecting  part  of  one  of  the  ab- 
dominal segments.  In  the  nearly  allied  Copris 
lunaris,  an  excessively  narrow  fine  rasp  runs 
along  the  sutural  margin  of  the  elytra,  with 
another  short  rasp  near  the  basal  outer  mar- 
gin; but  in  some  other  Ck)prini  the  rasp  is 
seated,  according  to  Leconte,''^  on  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  In  Oryctes  it  is 
seated  on  the  pro-pygidium ;  and,  according  to 
the  same  entomologist,  in  some  other  Dynastini,  ^  ^e 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  elytra.  Lastly, 
Westring  states  that  in  Omaloplia  brunnea  the 
rasp  is  placed  on  the  pro-sternum,  and  the 
scraper  on  the  metarstemum,  the  parts  thus 
occupying  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  instead  of  the  upper 
surface  as  in  the  Longicoms. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  different  coleopterous  families  the 

not,  as  &r  as  I  could  judge,  come  of  Illinois,  for  haying  sent  me  ez- 

i»to  play  in  scraping  the  rasps  on  tracts  from  Leconte's  *  Introduction 

tl^  elytra.  to  Entomology/  pp.  101,  149. 
'*  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walsh, 


Hind-leg  of 
Gwtrupes  stcrcora- 
riii8(fTom  Landois). 
r.  Rasp.  c.  Coxa.  /. 
Femur,  t.  Tibia 
tr.  Tarsi. 
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Btridulating  organB  are  wonderfally  diversifiod  in  pOBitioii,  but 
not  much  in  structure.  Within  the  same  £unily  some  species 
are  proyided  with  these  organs^  and  others  are  destitute  of  them. 
This  diversity  is  intelligible,  if  we  suppose  that  originally  various 
beetles  made  a  shuffling  or  hissing  noise  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  any  hard  and  roagh  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  happened  to 
be  in  contact ;  and  that  from  the  noise  thus  produced  being  in 
some  way  useful,  the  rough  surfaces  were  gradually  developed 
into  regular  stridulating  organs.  Some  beetles  as  they  move, 
now  produce,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  a  shuffling 
noise,  without  possessing  any  proper  organs  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Wallace  informs  me  that  the  Euchirm  longimanus  (a 
Lamellicom,  with  the  anterior  legs  wonderfully  elongated  in  the 
male)  "  makes,  whilst  moving,  a  low  hissing  sound  by  the  pro- 
"  trusion  and  contraction  of  the  abdomen ;  and  when  seized  it 
'*  produces  a  grating  sound  by  rubbing  its  hind-legs  against  the 
"  edges  of  the  elytra."  The  hissing  sound  is  clearly  due  to  a 
narrow  rasp  running  along  the  sutural  margin  of  each  elytron  ; 
and  I  could  likewise  make  the  grating  sound  by  rubbing  the 
shagreened  surface  of  the  femur  against  the  granulated  margin 
of  the  corresponding  elytron ;  but  I  could  not  here  detect  any 
proper  rasp ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  I  could  have  overlooked  it  in 
so  large  an  insect.  After  examining  Cychrus,  and  reading  what 
Wcstring  has  written  about  this  beetle,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  it  possesses  any  true  rasp,  though  it  has  the  power  of 
emitting  a  sound. 

From  the  analogy  of  the  Oi-thoptera  and  Homoptera,  I 
expected  to  find  the  stridulating  organs  in  the  Coleoptera 
differing  according  to  sex;  but  Landois,  who  has  carefully 
examined  several  species,  observed  no  such  difference ;  nor  did 
Westring;  nor  did  Mr.  G.  B.  Crotch  in  preparing  the  man^ 
specimens  which  he  had  the  kindness  to  send  me.  Any  difference 
in  these  organs,  if  slight,  would,  however,  be  difflcult  to  detect, 
on  account  of  their  great  variability.  Thus,  in  the  first  pair  of 
specimens  of  Necrophcrus  humator  and  of  Pddbitu  which  I  ex- 
amined, the  rasp  was  considerably  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female;  but  not  so  with  succeeding  specimens.  In  &0O- 
trupes  steroorariua  the  rasp  appeared  to  me  thicker,  opaqner, 
and  more  prominent  in  three  males  than  in  the  same  number  of 
females;  in  order,  therefore,  to  discover  whether  the  sexf* 
differed  in  their  power  of  stridulating,  my  son,  Mr.  F.  Darwin, 
collected  fifty-seven  living  specimens,  which  he  separated  into  two 
?ots,  according  as  they  made  a  greater  or  lesser  noise,  when  hel<l 
in  the  same  manner.  He  then  examined  all  these  specimens, 
and  foimd  that  the  males  were  very  nearly  in  the  same  proportion 
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to  the  females  in  both  the  lots.  Mr.  F.  Smith  has  kept  alive 
numerous  specimens  of  M<moyfuihua  pBewdkMori  (CurculionidflB), 
and  is  conyinced  that  both  sexes  stridnlate,  and  apparently  in 
an  eqnal  degree. 

Neyertheless,  the  power  of  stridnlating  is  certainly  a  sexnal 
character  in  some  few  Coleoptera.  Mr.  Crotch  discovered  that 
the  males  alone  of  two  species  of  Heliopathes  (Tenebrionidffi) 
possess  stridnlating  organs.  I  examined  Hye  males  of  JET.  gttHms, 
and  in  all  these  there  was  a  well-deyeloped  rasp,  partially 
livided  into  two,  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  abdominal 
segment ;  whilst  in  the  same  number  of  females  there  was  not 
oven  a  rudiment  of  the  rasp,  the  membrane  of  this  segment 
being  transparent,  and  much  thinner  than  in  the  male.  In 
H.  cribraUmkiatua  the  male  has  a  similar  rasp,  excepting  that  it 
is  not  partially  divided  into  two  portions,  and  the  female  is 
completely  destitute  of  this  organ;  the  male  in  addition  has  on 
the  apical  margins  of  the  elytra,  on  each  side  of  the  suture, 
three  or  four  short  longitudinal  ridges,  which  are  crossed  by 
extremely  fine  ribs,  parallel  to  and  resembling  those  on  the 
abdominal  rasp;  whether  these  ridges  serve  as  an  independent 
rasp,  or  as  a  scraper  for  the  abdominal  rasp,  I  could  not  decide : 
the  female  exhibits  no  trace  of  this  latter  structure. 

Again,  in  three  8X)ecie8  of  the  Lamellicom  genus  Oryctes,  we 
have  a  nearly  parallel  case.  In  the  females  of  0,  grypkiu  and 
muiGomiB  the  ribs  on  the  rasp  of  the  pro-pygidium  are  less 
continuous  and  less  distinct  than  in  the  males ;  but  the  chief 
difference  is  that  the  whole  upper  surface  of  this  segment,  when 
held  in  the  proper  light,  is  seen  to  be  clothed  with  hairs,  which 
are  absent  or  are  represented  by  excessively  fine  down  in  the 
males.  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  all  Coleoptera  the  effective 
j[)art  of  the  rasp  is  destitute  of  hairs.  In  0,  aenegalensia  the 
difference  between  the  sexes  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  this 
is  best  seen  when  the  proper  abdominal  segment  is  cleaned  and 
viewed  as  a  transparent  object.  In  the  female  the  whole  surface 
IS  covered  with  little  separate  crests,  bearing  spines ;  whilst  in 
the  male  these  crests  in  proceeding  towards  the  apex,  become 
more  and  more  confluent,  regular,  and  naked;  so  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  segment  is  covered  with  extremely  fine  parallel 
ribs,  which  are  quite  absent  in  the  femal&  In  the  females, 
however,  of  all  three  species  of  Oryctes,  a  slight  grating  or 
stridulating  sound  is  produced,  when  the  abdomen  of  a  softened 
specimen  is  pushed  backwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  case  of  the  Heliopathes  and  Oryctes  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  the  males  stridulate  in  order  to  call  or  to 
excite  the  females;   but  with  most  beetles  the   stridulation 
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ftpparently  seryes  both  sexes  as  a  mntaal  call.  Beetles  stridu- 
Ute  Tinder  yariotis  emotions,  in  the  sune  manner  as  birds  nse 
their  yoices  for  many  purposes  besides  singing  to  their  mates. 
The  great  Ghiaeognathus  stridnlates  in  anger  or  defiance;  many 
species  do  the  same  from  distress  or  fear,  if  held  so  that  they 
cannot  escape;  by  striking  the  hollow  stems  of  trees  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  Messrs.  Wollaston  and  Crotch  were  able  to 
disooYer  the  presence  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  Aealles 
by  their  stridnlation.  Lastly,  the  male  Atenchns  stridnlates  to 
encourage  the  female  in  her  work,  and  from  distress  when  she 
is  remoyed.^  Some  naturalists  belieye  that  beetles  make  this 
noise  to  frighten  away  their  enemies ;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
a  quadruped  or  bird,  aUe  to  deyour  a  large  beetle,  would 
be  frightened  by  so  slight  a  sound.  The  belief  that  the  stridn- 
lation seryes  as  a  sexual  call  is  supported  by  the  &ct  that  death<^ 
licks  (^AnMwm  tusdltUum)  are  well  known  to  answer  eadi 
other's  ticking,  and,  as  I  baye  myself  obseryed,  a  tapping  noise 
artificially  made.  Mr.  Doubleday  also  informs  me  that  he 
has  sometimes  obseryed  a  female  ticking,**  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards  has  found  her  united  with  a  male,  and  on  one 
occasion  surrounded  by  seyeral  males.  Finally,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  sexes  of  many  kinds  of  beetles  were  at  first 
enabled  to  find  each  other  by  the  slight  shuffling  noise  produced 
by  the  rubbing  together  of  the  adjoining  hard  parts  of  their 
bodies;  and  that  as  those  males  or  females  which  made  the 
greatest  noise  succeeded  best  in  finding  partners,  rugosities  on 
yarious  parts  of  their  bodies  were  gradually  deyeloped  by  means 
of  sexual  selection  into  true  stridnlating  organs. 

*•  M.  P.  de  la  Braleric,  an  quoted 
in  *  Journal  of  Travel,'  A.  Murray, 
vol.  i.  1868,  p.  135. 

**  According  to  Mr.  Doubleday, 
"  the  noise  u  produced  by  the  in- 
'*  sect  raising  itself  on  its  legs  as 
**  high  as  it  can,  and  then  strilcing 
**  its  thorax  five  or  six  times,  in 
**  rapid  succession,  agaiiut  the  sub- 
^  stiBoe  upon  which  it  is  sitUng." 
P«ir  reftrences  on  this  BBO|ect  sos 


Landois,  *  Zeitschrift  fUr  wissen. 
Zoolog/  B.  xvii.  B.  131.  Oliyer 
says  (as  quoted  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  *Introdnct.'  vol.  ii.  p.  895) 
that  the  female  of  FimgUa  striata 
produces  a  rather  loud  sound  by 
striking  her  abdomen  against  any 
hard  substance,  **  and  that  the  male, 
**  obedient  to  this  call,  soon  attends 
'*  her,  and  they  pair." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

LiBBOTB,  OOn^fMd.— ObDXB  LBPnX)PTEEA. 
(butterflies  AlTD  MOTHS.) 

J^rartship  of  butterflies — Battles — ^Ticking  nobe — Colours  common  to 
both  bexes,  or  more  brilliant  in  the  males — Examples — Not  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life — Colours  adapted  for  protection — 
Colours  of  moths — Display — Perceptive  powers  of  the  Lepidoptera — 
Variability — Causes  of  the  difference  in  colour  between  the  males  and 
females — Mimicry,  female  butterflies  more  brilliantly  coloured  than 
the  males — Bright  colours  of  caterpillars — Summary  and  concluding 
.*emarks  on  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  insects — Birds  and  insects 
om  pared. 

In  this  great  Order  the  most  interesting  points  for  us  are  the 
difierences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  species,  and 
between  the  distinct  species  of  the  same  genns.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  following  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject; 
but  I  will  first  make  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two  other  points. 
Seyend  males  may  often  be  seen  pursuing  and  crowding  round 
the  same  female.  Their  courtship  appears  to  be  a  prolonged 
affiur,  for  I  have  frequently  watched  one  or  more  males  pirouet- 
ting round  a  female  until  I  was  tired,  without  seeing  the 
and  of  the  courtship.  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  also  informs  me  that 
he  has  several  times  watched  a  male  courting  a  female  for  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  she  pertinaciously  refused  him,  and  at 
last  settled  on  the  ground  and  closed  her  wings,  so  as  to  escape 
from  his  addresses. 

Although  butterflies  are  weak  and  fragile  creatures,  they  are 
pugnacious,  and  an  Emperor  butterfly  ^  has  been  captured  with 
the  tips  of  its  wings  broken  from  a  conflict  with  another  male. 
Mr.  Gollingwood,  in  speaking  of  the  frequent  battles  between  the 
butterflies  of  Borneo,  says,  "  They  whirl  round  each  other  with 
"  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  appear  to  be  incited  by  the  greatest 
'*  ferocity.*' 

The  Agertmia,  feronia  makes  a  noise  like  that  produced  by  a 
tooihed  wheel  passing  under  a  spring  catch,  and  which  can  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards :  I  noticed  this  sound  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  only  when  two  of  these  butterflies  were  chasing 
each  other  in  an  irregular  course,  so  that  it  is  probably  made 
during  the  courtship  of  the  sexes.^ 

*  Apatwralriss  *The  Entoroolo-  Katuralist,'  1868,  p.  183. 

gist's  Weekly  Intelligence,'  1859,  p.  *  See  my  *  Journal  of  Researches,' 

139.    For  the  Bomean  Butterflies,  1845,  p.   83.     Mr.  Doubleday  has 

•ee  G.  CoUlnflrwood,  '  Rambles  of  a  detected  C  Proc  Ent.  Soc.'  March 
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Somo  moths  also  produce  sounds ;  for  instance,  the  males  of 
Thtctvphora  fovea.  On  two  occasions  Mr.  F.  Buchanan  White' 
heard  a  sharp  quick  noise  made  by  the  male  of  Eylaphila 
praainana,  and  which  he  belieyos  to  be  produced,  as  in  Cicada, 
by  an  elastic  membrane,  furnished  with  a  muscle.  He  quotes, 
also,  Guenee,  that  Setina  produces  a  sound  like  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  apparently  by  the  aid  of  "  two  large  tympanifonn 
"  vesicles,  situated  in  the  pectoral  region ; "  and  these  "  are  much 
"  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female."  Hence  the 
sound-producing  organs  in  the  Lepidoptera  appear  to  stand  in 
some  relation  with  the  sexual  functions.  I  haye  not  aUuded 
to  the  well-known  noise  made  by  the  Death's  Head  Sphinx,  for 
it  is  generally  heard  soon  after  the  moth  has  emerged  &om 
its  cocoon. 

Girard  has  always  observed  that  the  musky  odour,  which  is 
emitted  by  two  species  of  Sphinx  moths,  is  peculiar  to  the  males  ;* 
and  in  the  higher  classes  we  shall  meet  with  many  instances  of 
the  males  alone  being  odoriferous. 

Every  one  must  have  admired  the  extreme  beauty  of  many 
butterflies  and  of  some  moths ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  are  their 
colours  and  diversified  patterns  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  physical  conditions  to  which  these  insects  have  been  exposed, 
without  any  benefit  being  thus  derived  ?  Or  have  successiYe 
variations  been  accumulated  and  determined  as  a  protection, 
or  for  some  unknown  purpose,  or  that  one  sex  may  be  at- 
tractive to  the  other?  And,  again,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
colours  being  widely  different  in  the  males  and  females  of 
certain  species,  and  alike  in  the  two  sexes  of  other  species  of  the 
same  genus?  Before  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  a 
body  of  facts  must  be  given. 

With  our  beautiful  English  butterflies,  the  admiral,  peacock, 
and  painted  lady  (Yanessffi),  as  well  as  many  others,  the  sexes 
are  alike.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  magnificent  Heliconidie, 
and  most  of  the  Danaids  in  the  tropics.  But  in  certain  other 
tropical  groups,  and  in  some  of  our  English  butterflies,  as  the 
purple  emperor,  orange-tip,  &c.  (^Apatwra  Iris  and  Anthocharia 
eardamines),  the  sexes  differ  either  greatly  or  slightly  in  colour. 
No  language  suffices  to  describe  the  splendour  of  the  males  of 


SrtI,  1845,  p   12.9)  a  peculiar  r*«ni«  observatioDs,  *  The  Scottish  Natunl* 

branona   sac  at   the    base    of   the  ist/  Jnly  1872,  p.  214w 

front  win^,  which  is  probably  con-  *  *  The  Scottish  Naturalist,'  Jiil| 

nected  with  the  produrtion  of  tJie  1872,  p.  213. 

sound.    For  the  ca)«e  of  T/.ecophora,  *  *  Zoological   Record,*   1869,  i^ 

eee  *  Zoological   Record,*   1869,    p.  347. 

401.     For    Mr.   Buchanan  WhiteS 
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lome  tropioEd  species.  Even  within  the  same  genns  we  often 
find  species  presenting  extraordinary  differences  between  the 
sexes,  whilst  others  haye  their  sexes  closely  alike.  Thus  in  the 
South  American  genus  Epicalia,  Mr.  Bates,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  focts,  and  for  looking  over 
this  whole  discussion,  informs  me  that  he  knows  twelTe  species, 
the  two  sexes  of  which  haunt  the  same  stations  (and  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  butterflies),  and  which,  therefore,  cannot 
have  been  differently  affected  by  external  conditions.^  In  nine  of 
these  twelve  species  the  males  rank  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  butterflies,  and  differ  so  greatly  from  the  comparatively  plain 
females  that  they  were  formerly  placed  in  distinct  genera.  The 
females  of  these  nine  species  resemble  each  other  in  their  general 
type  of  coloration;  and  they  likewise  resemble  both  sexes  of 
iiie  species  in  several  allied  genera,  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  these  nine  species,  and 
probably  aU  the  others  of  the  genus,  are  descended  from  an 
ancestral  form  which  was  coloured  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
In  the  tenth  species  the  female  still  retains  the  same  general 
colouring,  but  the  male  resembles  her,  so  that  he  is  coloured  in 
a  much  less  gaudy  and  contrasted  manner  than  the  males  of  tlie 
previous  species.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  species,  the 
females  depart  from  the  usual  type,  for  they  are  gaily  decorated 
almost  like  the  males,  but  in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  Hence  in 
these  two  latter  species  the  bright  colours  of  the  males  seem  to 
have  been  transferred  to  the  females ;  whilst  in  the  tenth 
species  the  male  has  either  retained  or  recovered  the  plain 
colours  of  the  female,  as  well  as  of  the  parenirform  of  the  genus. 
The  sexes  in  these  three  cases  have  thus  been  rendered  nearly 
alike,  though  in  an  opposite  manner.  In  the  allied  genus  Eubagis, 
both  sexes  of  some  of  the  species  are  plain-coloured  and  nearly 
alike;  whilst  with  the  greater  number  the  males  are  decorated 
with  beautiful  metallic  tints  in  a  diversified  manner,  and  differ 
much  firam  their  females.  The  females  throughout  the  genus 
retain  the  same  general  style  of  colouring,  so  that  they  resemble 
one  another  much  more  closely  than  they  resemble  their  own  - 
males. 

In  the  genus  Papilio,  all  the  species  of  the  ^neas  group 
are  remarkable  for  their  conspicuous  and  strongly  contrasted 
colours,  and  they  illustrate  the  frequent  tendency  to  gradation 
in  the  amount  of  diffiBrence  between  the  sexes.  In  a  few  species, 
for  instance  in  P.  cucanitis,  the  males  and  females  are  alike;  in 

*  Sm  also  Mr.  Bates's  paper  in     the    same    subject,    in    regard    to 
Pioc   £nt.  Soc.  of  Philadelphia,'     Diadema,  in  '  Transact.  Entomolof^ 
iS65,  p.  206.    Also  Mr.  Wallace  on     Soc  of  London,'  1869,  p.  278. 
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others  the  males  are  either  a  little  brighter,  or  yery  mach  more 
superb  than  the  females.  The  genus  Junonia,  allied  to  our 
VanesssB,  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case,  for  although  the  sexea  of 
most  of  the  species  resemble  each  other,  and  are  destitute  of 
rich  colours,  yet  in  certain  specieB,  as  in  J.  ceiuNM^  the  male  is 
rather  more  bright-coloured  than  the  female,  and  in  a  few  (for 
instance  cT.  a^d/nimfiaja)  the  male  is  so  different  from  the  feinaie 
that  he  might  be  mistaken  for  an  entirely  distinct  species. 

Another  striking  case  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  A.  Butler,  namely,  one  of  the  tropical  American 
TheclsB,  in  which  both  sexes  are  nearly  alike  and  wonderfully 
splendid ;  in  another  species  the  male  is  coloured  in  a  similarly 
gorgeous  manner,  whilst  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
female  is  of  a  dull  uniform  brown.  Our  ocmimon  little  English 
bine  butterflies  of  the  genus  Lycana,  iUustrate  the  various  dif- 
ferences in  colour  between  the  sexes,  almost  as  well,  though  not 
in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  the  above  exotic  genera.  In  Lycmia 
ageBtis  both  sexes  hare  wings  of  a  brown  colour,  bordered  with 
small  ocellated  orange  spots,  and  are  thus  alike.  In  L.  ceg&n 
the  wings  of  the  male  are  of  a  fine  blue,  bordered  with  black ; 
whilst  those  of  the  female  are  brown,  with  a  similar  border, 
closely  resembling  the  wings  of  L.  agesti;  Lastly,  in  L.  crUm  both 
sexes  are  of  a  blue  colour  and  are  very  like,  though  in  the  female 
the  edges  of  the  wings  are  rather  duskier,  with  the  black  spots 
plainer ;  and  in  a  bright  blue  Indian  species  both  sexes  are  still 
more  alike. 

I  have  given  the  foregoing  details  in  order  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  when  the  sexes  of  butterflies  differ,  the  male  as  a 
general  rule  is  the  more  beautiful,  and  dex)arts  more  from  the 
usual  type  of  colouring  of  the  group  to  which  the  species 
belongs.  Hence  in  most  groups  the  females  of  the  sevenU 
species  resemble  each  other  much  more  closely  than  do  the 
males.  In  some  cases,  however,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter 
allude,  the  females  are  coloured  more  splendidly  than  the 
males.  In  the  second  place,  these  details  have  been  given  to 
bring  clearly  before  the  mind  that  within  the  same  genus,  the 
two  sexes  frequently  present  every  gradation  from  no  difference 
in  colour,  to  so  great  a  difference  that  it  was  long  before  the  two 
were  placed  by  entomologists  in  the  same  genus.  In  the  third 
place,  we  have  seen  that  when  the  sexes  nearly  resemble  each 
other,  this  appears  due  either  to  the  male  having  transferred 
his  colours  to  the  female,  or  to  the  male  having  retained*  or 
perhaps  recovered,  the  primordial  colours  of  the  group.  It  also 
deserves  notice  that  in  those  groups  in  which  the  Beixes  diffor, 
the  females  usually  somewhat  resemble  the  males,  so  that  when 
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the  males  are  beaQtiM  to  an  extraoidiDftry  degree,  the  females 
aimoet  inyariably  exhibit  some  degree  of  beanty.  From  the 
many  oases  of  gradation  in  the  amount  of  difference  between 
the  sexes,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  same  general  type  fA 
oolocatum  thxongiu>iit  the  whole  of  tiie  same  group,  we  may  oon^- 
elnde  that  the  causes  have  generally  been  the  same  which  have 
determined  the  brilliant  colouring,  of  the  males  alone  of  some 
species,  and  of  both  sexes  of  other  species. 
•  As  so  many  gorgeous  butterflies  inhabit  the  tropics,  it  has 
often  been  supposed  that  they  o^  their  colours  to  the  great 
heat  and  moisture  of  these  zones ;  but  Mr.  Bates'  has  shewn  by 
the  comparison  of  various  closely-allied  groups  of  insects  from 
the  temperate  and  tropical  regions,  that  this  view  cannot  be 
maintained ;  and  the  evidence  becomes  conclusive  when  bril- 
liantly-coloured males  and  plain-coloured  females  of  the  same 
qiecies  inhabit  the  same  district,  feed  on  the  same  food,  and 
follow  exactly  the  same  habits  of  life.  Even  when  the  sexes 
resemble  each  other,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  their  brilliant 
and  beautifully-arranged  colours  are  the  purposeless  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  tissues  and  of  the  action  of  the  surrounding 
eonditions. 

With  animals. of  all  kinds,  whenever  colour  has  been  modified 
for  some  special  purpose,  this  has  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
either  for  direct  or  indirect  protection,  or  as  an  attraction  between 
the  sexes.  With  many  species  of  butterflies  the  upper  surfaces 
of  the  wings  are  obscure;  and  this  in  all  probability  leads 
to  their  escaping  observation  and  danger.  But  butterflies 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  their  enemies 
when  at  rest ;  and  most  kinds  whilst  resting  raise  their  wings 
Tertioally  over  their  backs,  so  that  the  lower  surfiice  alone  is 
exposed  to  view.  Hence  it  is  this  side  which  is  often  coloured 
BO  as  to  imitate  the  objects  on  which  these  insects  commonly 
xestb  Pr.  Bossier,  I  believe,  first  noticed  the  similarity  of  the 
closed  wings  of  certain  Vanessie  and  other  butterflies  to  the 
bark  of  trees.  Many  analogous  and  striking  facts  could  be 
given.  The  most  interesting  one  is  that  recorded  by  Mr. 
Wallace '  of  a  common  Indian  and  Sumatran  butterfly  (Eallima), 
which  disappears  like  magic  when  it  settles  on  a  bush ;  for  it 
hides  its  h^  and  antenna  between  its  closed  wings,  which, 
in  form,  colour  and  veining,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
withered  leaf  with  its  footstalk.    In  some  other  cases  the  lower 

•  'The  Naturalist  on  the  Ama-  1867,  p.   10.     A  woodcut  of  the 

tens/  vol.  i  1863,  p.  19.  Kallima  is  given  hj  Mr.  Wallace  in 

'  Se«  the  interesting  article  in  *  Hardwicke's  Sdeaoe  Gossip,'  Sept 

the    *  Westminster    Review,'    July  18U7,  p.  196. 
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Bnr&ces  of  the  wings  aie  biilliantly  coloured,  and  yet  arc 
protectiTe ;  thus  in  Tho6Ui  rvbi  the  wings  w&en  closed  are  of  an 
emerald  green,  and  resemble  the  young  leaves  of  the  bramble, 
on  which  in  spring  this  butterfly  may  often  be  seen  seated.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  in  very  many  species  in  which  the  sexes 
differ  greatly  in  colour  on  their  upper  sur£Bu»,  the  lower  sur&oe 
is  closely  similar  or  identical  in  both  sexes,  and  serves  as  a 
protection.' 

Although  the  obscure  tints  both  of  the  up])er  and  under 
sides  of  many  butterflies  no  4oulit  serve  to  conceal  them,  yet  we 
cannot  extend  this  view  to  the  brilliant  and  conspicuous  colours 
on  the  upper  surface  of  such  species  as  our  admiral  and  peacock 
Vanessffi,  our  white  cabbage-butterflies  (Pieris),  or  the  great 
swallow-tail  Papilio  which  haunts  the  open  fens — for  these 
butterflies  are  thus  rendered  visible  to  every  living  creature. 
In  these  species  both  sexes  are  alike ;  but  In  the  common  brim- 
stone butterfly  (Ganepterym  rhamni),  the  male  is  of  an  intense 
yellow,  whilst  the  female  is  much  paler;  and  in  the  orange- 
tip  (ArUhochariB  eardamines)  the  males  alone  have  their  wings 
tipped  with  bright  orange.  Both  the  males  and  females  in 
these  cases  are  conspicuous,  and  it  is  not  credible  that  their 
difference  in  colour  should  stand  in  any  relation  to  ordinary 
protection.  Prof.  Weismann  remarks,'  that  the  £Bmale  of  one  of 
the  LycsBUffi  expands  her  brown  wings  when  she  settles  on 
the  ground,  and  is  then  almost  invisible ;  the  male,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  if  aware  of  the  danger  incurred  from  the  bright  blue  of 
the  upper  sur&ce  of  his  wings,  rests  with  them  closed ;  and  this 
shews  that  the  blue  colour  cannot  be  in  any  way  protective. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  conspicuous  colours  are  in- 
directly beneficial  to  many  species,  as  a  warning  that  they  are 
unpalatable.  For  in  certain  other  cases,  beauty  has  been  gained 
through  the  imitation  of  other  beautiful  species,  which  inhabit 
the  same  district  and  enjoy  an  immunity  from  attack  by  being 
in  some  way  offensive  to  their  enemies;  but  then  we  have  to 
account  for  the  beauty  of  the  imitated  species. 

As  'Mr,  Walsh  has  remarked  to  me,  the  females  of  our  orange- 
tip  butterfly,  abovo  referred  to,  and  of  an  American  species 
(AfUh.  gentUia)  probably  shew  us  the  primordial  colours  of  the 
parent-species  of  the  genus;  for  both  sexes  of  four  or  five 
widely-distributed  species  are  coloured  ii\  nearly  the  same 
manner.  As  in  several  previous  cases,  we  may  here  infer  that 
it  is  the  males-  of  Anth,  card<Mninea  and  yenutia  which  have 
departed  from  the  usual  type  of  the  genus.    In  the  AntK  9ara 

•  Mr.  O.  Fraser,  in  *  Naive,'  •  <  Einflon  der  laoUrang  anf  ik 
April  1871,  p.  489.  Artbildang,'  1872,  p.  58. 
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from  Gaiifomia,  the  orange-tips  to  the  wings  haye  been  partially 
deyeloped  in  the  female ;  but  they  are  paler  than  in  the  male,  and 
slightly  different  in  some  other  respects.  In  an  allied  Indian 
form,  tiie  ipAuu  glatidppe,  the  orange-tips  are  fully  developed  in 
both  sexes.  In  this  Iphias,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  Butler 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  marvellously  resembles  a  pale- 
coloured  leaf;  and  in  our  English  orange-tip,  the  under  surface 
resemblee  the  flower-head  of  the  wild  parsley,  on  which  the 
butterfly  often  rests  at  night.^  T^oKame  reason  which  compels 
us  to  believe  that  the  lower  surfaces  have  here  been  coloured  for 
the  sake  of  protection,  leads  us  to  deny  that  the  wings  have 
been  tipped  with  bright  orange  for  the  same  purpose,  especially 
when  this  character  is  confined  to  the  males. 

Most  Moths  rest  motionless  during  the  whole  or  greater  part 
of  the  day  with  their  wings  depressed;  and  the  whole  upper 
surface  is  often  shaded  and  coloured  in  an  admirable  manner,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  has  remarked,  for  escaping  detection.  The  front- 
wings  of  the  BombycidiB  and  NoctuidsB,"  when  at  rest,  generally 
overlap  and  conceal  the  hind-wings ;  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
brightiy  coloured  without  much  risk;  and  they  are  in  fact 
often  thus  coloured.  During  flight,  moths  would  often  be  able 
to  escape  from  their  enemies;  nevertheless,  as  the  hind-wings 
are  then  fully  exposed  to  view,  their  bright  colours  must 
generally  have  been  acquired  at  some  little  risk.  But  the 
following  &ot  shews  how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  drawing 
conclusions  on  this  head.  The  common  Yellow  Uuder-wings 
(Triphffina)  often  fly  about  during  the  day  or  early  evening,  and 
are  then  conspicuous  from  the  colour  of  their  hind-wings.  It 
would  naturally  be  thought  that  this  would  be  a  source  of 
danger;  but  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  believes  that  it  actually  serves 
them  as  a  means  of  escape,  for  birds  strike  at  these  brightly 
coloured  and  fragile  surfaces,  instead  of  at  the  body.  For  in 
stance,  Mr.  Weir  turned  into  his  aviary  a  vigorous  specimen  of 
TripluBna  pronuba,  which  was  instantiy  pursued  by  a  robin; 
but  the  bird's  attention  being  caught  by  the  coloured  wings,  the 
moth  was  not  captured  until  after  about  fifty  attempts,  and 
small  portions  of  the  wings  were  repeatedly  broken  off.  He  tried 
the  same  experiment,  in  the  open  air,  with  a  swallow  and  T. 
fimbria;  but  the  large  size  of  this  moth  probably  interfered 
with  its  capture.^'    We  are  thus  reminded  of  a  statement  made 

**  See  the  interesting  obserrations  Science  Gossip,*  Sept.  1867,  p.  193. 
vy  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,  *  The  Student,'         >>  See  also,  on  this  subject,  Mr. 

Heft.  1868,  p.  81.  Weir's  peper  in  *  Transact.  Ent.  Soo.' 

"  Mr.  Wallace  in  'Hardwicke's  1869,  p.  23. 
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by  Mr.  Wallaoe/*^  namely,  that  in  the  Brazilian  forests  and 
Malayan  islands,  many  common  and  highly-deoorated  buttetfliea 
are  weak  flyers,  though  furnished  with  a  broad  expanse  of  wing; 
and  thoy  "  are  often  captnred  with  pierced  and  broken  wings, 
"as  if  they  had  been  seized  by  birds,  from  whioh  they  had 
<'  escaped :  if  the  wings  had  been  much  smaller  in  proportion 
**  to  the  body,  it  seems  probable  that  the  insect  would  more 
**  frequently  have  been  struck  or  pieroed  in  a  Tital  part,  and 
*  thus  the  increased  expaMM)f  the  wings  may  have  been  in- 
**  directly  beneficial." 

Display.— The  bright  colours  of  many  butterflies  and  of  somo 
moths  are  specially  arranged  for  display,  so  that  they  may  be 
readily  seen.  During  the  night  colours  are  not  visible,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nocturnal  moths,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  much  less  gaily  decorated  than  buttes-flies,  all  of 
which  are  diurnal  in  their  habits.  But  the  moths  of  certain 
families,  such  as  the  ZygaonidsB,  several  Sphingidie,  Uraniidm. 
some  ArctiidsB  and  8atumiid»,  fly  about  during  the  day  or 
early  evening,  and  many  of  these  are  extremely  beautiful,  being 
far  brighter  coloured  than  the  strictly  nocturnal  kinds.  A 
few  exceptional  cases,  however,  of  bright-coloured  nocturnal 
species  have  been  recorded.^* 

There  is  evidence  of  another  kind  in  regard  to  display. 
Butterflies,  as  before  remarked,  elevate  their  wings  when  at 
rest,  but  whilst  basking  in  the  sunshine  often  alternately  raise 
and  depress  them,  thus  exposing  both  surfaces  to  full  view;  and 
although  the  lower  surface  is  often  coloured  in  an  obecure 
manner  as  a  protection,  yet  in  many  species  it  is  aa  highly 
decorated  as  the  upper  suifBce,  and  sometimes  in  a  vary 
different  manner.  In  some  tropical  species  the  lower  surfiEioe  \& 
even  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  upper."  In  the  Eng- 
lish fidtillaries  (^Ar^waH)  the  lower  snrikce  aUme  is  omar 
mented  with  shining  silver.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  upper  surface,  which  is  probably  more  fully  exposed,  is 
coloured  more  brightly  and  diversely  than  the  lower.  Hence 
the  lower  surface  generally  affords  to  entomologists  the  more 

'»  'Westminster   Review,'    July  Insects  of  New  England/ 1842,  p.  315. 

1867,  p.  16.  "  Such  differences  between   the 

>*  For    instance,    Llthosia;    but  upper  and  lower  surface*  of   tha 

Prof.  Westwood  0  Modera  Class,  of  wings  of  saveral  species  of  Papilio, 

Insects,'  vol.  ii.  p.  390)  seems  sur-  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  plates 

prised  at  this  case.    On  the  relative  to  Mr.  Wallace's  *  Memoir  on  th« 

eolours  of   diurnal  and  nocturnal  Papiitonidae  of  the  Malayau  RcgioBy* 

Lepidoptera,  see  ibid.  pp.  333  and  in  *  Transact.  Linn.  Soc.'  vol.  xiv. 

892  ;  also  Harris,  *  Treatise  oa  the  pari  L  1865. 
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Qseftd  character  for  deteoting  the  affinities  of  the  Tarious 
Bpeciea.  Fritz  MUller  informs  me  that  three  species  of  Castnia 
are  found  near  his  honse  in  8.  Brazil :  of  two  of  them  the  hind- 
wmgs  are  ohscuro,  and  are  always  covered  by  the  front-wings 
when  these  butterflies  are  at  rest;  but  the  third  species  has 
black  hind-wings,  beautifully  spotted  with  red  and  white,  and 
these  are  fully  expanded  and  displayed  whenever  the  butterfly 
rests.    Other  such  cases  could  be  added. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  enormous  group  of  moths,  which,  as 
I  hear  from  Mr.  Stainton,  do  not  habitually  expose  the  under 
suriiEuse  of  their  wings  to  full  view,  we  find  this  side  very  rarely 
coloured  with  a  brightness  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  that 
of  the  upper  side.  Some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  either  real  or 
apparent,  must  be  noticed,  as  the  case  of  Hypopyra.*'  Mr. 
Trimen  informs  me  that  in  Guenee's  great  work,  three  moths 
are  figured,  in  which  the  under  sur£Eu;e  is  much  the  more 
brilliant.  For  instance,  in  the  Australian  Gastrophora  the 
upper  surface  of  the  fore-wing  is  pale  greyish-ochreous,  while 
the  lower  surface  is  magnificently  ornamented  by  an  ocellus  of 
oobalt-blue,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  black  mark,  surrounded 
by  orange-yellow,  and  this  by  bluish-white.  But  the  habits  of 
these  three  moths  are  unknown ;  so  that  no  explanation  can  be 
given  of  their  unusual  style  of  colouring.  Mr.  Trimen  also 
informs  me  that  the  lower  surface  of  the  wings  in  certain  other 
GeometrsB^^  and  quadrifid  Noctus  are  either  more  variegated 
or  more  brightly-coloured  than  the  upper  surface ;  but  some  of 
these  species  have  the  habit  of  "  holding  their  wings  quite  erect 
**  over  their  backs,  retaining  them  in  this  position  for  a  con- 
'*  siderable  time,"  and  thus  exposing  the  under  surface  to  view. 
Other  species,  when  settled  on  the  ground  or  herbage,  now  and 
then  suddenly  and  slightly  lift  up  their  wings.  Hence  the  lower 
surface  of  the  wings  being  brighter  than  the  upper  surface 
in  certain  moths  is  not  so  anomalous  as  it  at  first  appears. 
The  SatumiidsB  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
moths,  their  wings  being  decorated,  as  in  our  British  Emperor 
moth,  with  fine  ocelli;  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood"  observes  that 
they  resemble  butterflies  in  some  of  their  movements;  "for 
**  instance,  in  the  gentle  waving  up  and  down  of  the  wings  as  if 
"  for  display,  which  is  more  characteristic  of  diurnal  than  of 
*•  nocturnal  Lepidoptera." 

>*   See    Mr.    Wormald    on    this  the  Geometrse)  in  *  Transact.  Ent. 

vwth :  *  Proc.  Ent.  Soc'  March  2nd,  Soc'  new  series,  vol.  t.  pi.  sy.  and 

iS6o.  xvi. 

"  See  also  an  account  of  the  S.  *'  ^  Proc.   Ent.  Soc.   of  London,* 

ABencaB  ^nua  Erateina  (one   of  July  6,  1868,  p.  zxvii. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  British  moths  which  are  bnl* 
liantly  coloured,  and,  as  fieff  as  I  can  discoyer,  hardly  any  foreign 
species,  differ  much  in  colour  according  to  sex ;  though  this  is 
the  case  with  many  hrilliant  butterflies.  The  male,  howeTer,  of 
one  American  moth,  the  SatiMmia  lo,  is  described  as  having  its 
fore-wings  deep  yellow,  curiously  marked  with  purplish-red 
spots ;  whilst  the  wings  of  the  female  are  purple-brown,  marki^d 
with  grey  lines.**  The  British  moths  which  differ  sexually  in 
colour  are  all  brown,  or  of  various  dull  yellow  tints,  or  nearly 
white.  In  several  species  the  males  are  much  darker  than  the 
females,*^  and  these  belong  to  groups  which  generaUy  fly  about 
during  the  afternoon.  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  genera,  as 
Mr.  Stainton  informs  me,  the  males  have  the  hind-wings  whiter 
than  those  of  the  female — of  which  fact  Agrotis  exdamatumu 
offers  a  good  instance.  In  the  Ghost  Moth  {Hqpicdua  humuli) 
the  difference  is  more  strongly  marked;  the  males  being  white, 
and  the  females  yellow  with  darker  markings.'^  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  cases  the  males  are  thus  rendered  more  conspicuous, 
and  more  easily  seen  by  the  females  whilst  flying  about  in 
the  dusk. 

From  the  several  foregoing  facts  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  brilliant  colours  of  butterflies,  and  of  some  few  moths, 
have  commonly  been  acquired  for  the  sake  of  protection.  We 
have  seen  that  their  colours  and  elegant  patterns  are  arranged 
and  exhibited  as  if  for  display.  Hence  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
the  females  prefer  or  are  most  excited  by  the  more  brilliant 

*'  Harris,  *  Treatise,'  Uc.,  edited  which  were  fond  of  eating  other 

by  Flint,  1862,  p.  395.  moths ;  so  that  if  the  Cycnia  was 

*°  For  instance,  I  observe  in  ray  commonly  mistaken  by  British  birds 

son's   cabinet    that    the   males  are  for  the  Spiiosoma,  it  would  escape 

darker    than    the    females    in   the  being  devoured,  and  its  white  de- 

Lasiocampa  quercuSy  Odanestia  pota-  ceptive  colour  would  thus  be  highly 

ioria^  Hypogymn'i  dispar^  Daaycfiira  benefidaL 

pudSmnday  and  Cycnia  mendiod.    In         '^  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the 

this  latter  species  the  difference  in  Shetland  Islands  the  male  of  this 

colour  between   the   two  sexes    is  moth,   instead  of  difiering  widely 

itrongly  marked ;  and  Mr.  Wallace  from    the    female,   frequently    re* 

informs  me  that  we  here  have,  as  sembles  her  dosely  in  colour  (see 

he  believes,  an  instance  of  protective  Mr.   MacLachlan,    '  Transact.    Eat. 

mimicry    confined    to   one  sex,  as  Soc.'  roL  ii.   1866,  p.  459).     Hr. 

will   hereafter  be  more   fully  ex-  G.  Fraser  suggests  Q  Nature,'  April 

plained.    The  white  female  of  the  1871,  p.  489)  that  at  the  aeaaon  of 

Cycnia  resembles  the  very  common  the  year  when  the  ghost-moth  ap- 

Spiiosoma  menthragiij  both  sexes  of  pears  in  these  northern  islands,  the 

which  are  white ;  and  Mr.  Stainton  whiteness  of  the  males  would  not 

observed  that  this  latter  moth  was  be  needed  to  render  them  visible  to 

rejected  with   utter  disgust  by  a  the  females  in  the  twilight  ni^bt. 
whole    brood    of    young    turkeys. 
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males ;  for  on  any  other  supposition  the  males  would,  as  fisur  as 
ve  can  see,  be  ornamented  to  no  purpose.  We  know  that  ants 
and  certain  Lamellicom  beetles  are  capable  of  feeling  an  attach- 
ment for  each  other,  and  that  ants  recognise  their  tellows  after 
an  interval  of  seyeral  months.  Hence  there  is  no  abstract 
improbability  in  the  Lepidoptera,  which  probably  stand  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  in  the  scale  as  these  insects,  haying  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  admire  bright  colours.  They  certainly 
disoover  flowers  by  colour.  The  Humming-bird  Sphinx  may 
often  be  seen  to  swoop  down  from  a  distance  on  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  green  foliage;  and  I  haye  been  assured 
by  two  persons  abroad,  that  these  moths  repeatedly  visit  flowers 
painted  on  the  walls  of  a  room,  and  vainly  endeavour  to  insert 
their  proboscis  into  them.  Fritz  Miiller  informs  me  that  several 
kinds  of  butterflies  in  S.  Brazil  shew  an  unmistakable  prefer- 
ence for  certain  colours  over  others :  he  observed  that  they  . 
very  often  visited  the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  five  or  six  genera  of 
plants,  but  never  the  white  or  yellow  flowering  species  of  the 
same  and  other  genera,  growing  in  the  same  garden;  and  I 
have  received  other  accounts  to  the  same  effect.  As  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Doubleday,  the  conunon  white  butterfly  often  flies 
down  to  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  ground,  no  doubt  mistaking  it 
for  one  of  its  own  species.  Mr.  Gollingwood^  in  speaking  of 
the  difficulty  in  collecting  certain  butterflies  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  states  that  "a  dead  specimen  pinned  upon  a 
"  conspicuous  twig  will  often  arrest  an  insect  of  the  same  species 
"  in  its  headlong  flight,  and  bring  it  down  within  easy  reach  of 
"  the  net,  especially  if  it  be  of  the  opposite  sex." 

The  courtship  of  butterflies  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  prolonged 
affiur.  The  males  sometimes  fight  together  in  rivalry;  and 
many  may  be  seen  pursuing  or  crowding  round  the  same 
female.  Unless,  then,  the  females  prefer  one  male  to  another, 
the  pairing  must  be  left  to  mere  chance,  and  this  does  not 
appear  probable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  females  habitually^ 
OT  even  occasionally,  prefer  the  more  beautiful  males,  the  colours 
of  the  latter  will  have  buen  rendered  brighter  by  degrees,  and 
will  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to  one  sex,  according 
to  the  law  of  inheritance  which  has  prevailed.  The  process  oi 
sexual  selection  will  have  been  much  fiEusilitated,  if  the  conclusion 
can  be  trusted,  arrived  at  from  various  kinds  of  evidence  in  the 
supplement  to  the  ninth  chapter;  namely,  that  the  males  ot 
many  Lepidoptera,  at  least  in  the  imago  state,  greatly  exceed 
the  females  in  number. 

Some  flActs,  however,  are  opposed  to  the  belief  that  female 
*'  '  Rambles  of  a  Mataralut  in  the  ChineM  Seas,'  1868,  p.  182. 
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butterflies  prefer  the  more  beaatiful  males;  thus,  as  I  have 
been  assnied  by  several  collectors,  &eeh  females  may  frequently 
be  seen  paired  with  battered,  faded,  or  dingy  males;  but  this  is 
a  circnmstanoe  which  conid  hardly  ful  often  to  follow  from  the 
males  emerging  from  their  cocoons  earlier  than  the  females. 
With  moths  of  the  family  of  the  Bombycidn,  the  sexes  pair 
immediately  after  assnming  the  imago  state;  for  they  cannot 
feed,  owing  to  the  rudimentary  condition  of  thehr  mouths.  The 
females,  as  seyeral  entomologists  have  remarked  to  me,  lie  in  an 
almost  torpid  state,  and  appear  not  to  evince  the  least  choice  in 
regard  to  their  partners.  This  is  the  case  with  the  common 
silk-moth  (B.  mari),  as  I  have  been  told  by  some  oontinental 
and  English  breeders.  Dr.  Wallace,  who  has  had  great 
experience  in  breeding  Bombyx  cynthia,  is  convinced  that  the 
females  evince  no  choice  or  preference.  He  has  kept  above 
800  of  these  moths  together,  and  has  often  found  the 
most  vigorous  females  mated  with  stunted  males.  The  reverse 
appears  to  occur  seldom ;  for,  as  he  believes,  the  more  vigorous 
males  pass  over  the  weakly  females,  and  are  attracted  by  those 
endowed  with  most  vitality.  Nevertheless,  the  Boml^cidn, 
though  obscurely-coloured,  are  often  beautiful  to  our  eyes  from 
their  elegant  and  mottled  shades. 

I  have  as  yet  only  referred  to  the  species  in  which  the  males 
are  brighter  coloured  than  the  females,  and  I  have  attributed 
their  beauty  to  the  females  for  many  generations  having  chosen 
and  paired  with  the  more  attractive  males.  But  converse 
cases  occur,  though  rarely,  in  which  the  females  are  more 
brilliant  than  the  males ;  and  here,  as  I  believe,  the  males  have 
selected  the  more  beautifiil  females,  and  have  thus  slowly  added 
to  their  beauty.  We  do  not  know  why  in  various  classes  of 
animals  the  males  of  some  few  species  have  selected  the  more 
beautiful  females  instead  of  having  gladly  accepted  any  femaloi 
as  seems  to  be  the  general  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  if, 
contraiy  to  what  generally  occurs  with  the  Lepidoptera,  the 
females  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  the  latter 
would  be  likely  to  pick  out  the  more  beautiful  females.  Mr. 
Butler  shewed  me  several  species  of  Gallidryas  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  some  of  which  the  females  equalled,  and  in  others 
greatly  surpassed  the  males  in  beauty;  for  the  females  alone 
have  the  borders  of  their  wings  suffused  with  crimson  and 
orange,  and  spotted  with  black.  The  plainer  males  of  these 
species  closely  resemble  each  other,  showing  that  here  the 
females  have  been  modified ;  whereas  in  those  cases,  where  the 
males  are  the  more  ornate,  it  is  these  which  have  beoa  modified, 
the  females  remaining  closely  alike. 
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In  Englaml  we  have  some  analogous  eases,  though  not  so 
marked.  The  females  alone  of  two  species  of  Thecla  have  a 
bright-purple  or  orange  patch  on  their  foie-wings.  In  Hip- 
parohia  the  sexes  do  not  differ  much;  but  it  is  the  female  of 
E.  janira  which  has  a  oonapooDoias  light-brown  patch  on  her 
wings ;  and  the  females  of  some  of  the  other  species  are  brighter 
coloured  than  their  males.  Again,  the  females  of  CoLiaz  tduta 
and  A^ofe  have  "  orange  or  yellow  spots  on  the  black  marginal 
''  boirder,  represented  in  the  males  only  by  thin  streaks;"  and 
in  Pieris  it  is  the  females  which  '^are  ornamented  with  black 
^  spots  on  the  fore-wings,  and  these  are  only  partially  present 
**  in  the  males."  Now  the  males  of  many  butterflies  are  known 
to  support  the  females  during  their  marriage  flight;  but  in  the 
species  just  named  it  is  the  females  which  support  the  males; 
so  that  the  jMurt  which  the  two  sexes  play  is  reversed,  as  is  their 
velatiye  beauty.  Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  males 
commonly  take  the  more  active  share  in  wooing,  and  their 
beauty  seems  to  have  been  increased  by  the  females  having 
accepted  the  more  attractive  individuals ;  but  with  these  but- 
terflies, the  females  take  the  more  active  part  in  the  final  mar- 
riage ceremony,  so  that  we  may  suppose  that  they  likewise  do 
BO  in  the  wooing;  and  in  this  case  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  they  have  been  rendered  the  more  beautiful.  Mr.  Meldola, 
firam  whom  the  foregoing  statements  have  been  taken,  says  in 
conclusion;  "Though  I  am  not  convinced  of  the  action  of 
"  seKual  selection  in  producing  the  colours  of  insects,  it  cannot 
"be  denied  that  these  fJEUsts  are  strikingly  corroborative  of 
"  Mr.  Darwin's  views.*" 

As  sexual  selection  primarily  depends  on  variability,  a  few 
words  must  be  added  on  this  subject.  In  respect  to  colour 
there  is  no  difficulty,  for  any  number  of  highly  variable  Lepi- 
doptera  could  be  named.  One  good  instance  will  suffice.  Mr« 
Bates  shewed  me  a  whole  series  of  specimens  of  PapUio  Beaostria 
and  P.  childreMB ;  in  the  latter  the  males  varied  much  in  the 
extent  of  the  beautifully  enamelled  green  patch  on  the  fore- 
wings,  and  in  the  size  of  the  white  mark,  and  of  the  splendid 
crimson  stripe  on  the  hind- wings;  so  that  there  was  a  great 
contrast  amongst  the  males  between  the  most  and  the  least 
gaudy.  The  male  of  Papilio  setoeirU  is  much  less  beautiful 
than  of  P.  ehildrenoe ;  and  it  bkewise  varies  a  little  in  the  size  of 

*■  'Nature,'  April  27th,  1871,  p.  whilst    pairing.    Se«  also  Mr.   O. 

M^.    Mr.  Meldola  quotes   Donzel,  Fraser,    in   *  Nature,'   April    20thy 

ia  <Soc  EnL  de  France,'  1837,  p.  1871,  p.  489,  on  the  sexual  difier^ 

77,    oa    the    flight    of  hatterflies  enoes  of  sereral  British  hutterflies. 
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the  green  patch  on  the  fore-wings,  and  in  the  oocasional  ap- 
pearance of  the  small  crimson  stripe  on  the  hind-vings, 
borrowed,  as  it  wonld  seem, from  its  own^ female;  for  the  females 
of  this  and  of  many  other  species  in  the  ^Slneas  gronp  possess 
this  crimson  stripe.  Hence  between  the  brightest  specimens 
of  P,  9eso8tris  and  the  dullest  of  P,  chUdrence,  there  was  but  a 
small  interval ;  and  it  was  evident  that  as  fiur  as  mere  varia- 
bility is  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  permanently 
increasing  the  beauty  of  either  species  by  means  of  selection. 
The  variability  is  here  almost  confined  to  the  male  sex;  but 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Bates  have  shewn'*  that  the  females  of 
some  species  are  extremely  variable,  the  males  being  nearly 
consUnt.  In  a  future  chapter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew 
that  the  beautiful  eye-like  spotSi  or  ocelli,  found  on  the  wings  of 
many  Lopidoptera,  are  eminently  variable.  I  may  here  add 
that  these  ocelli  offer  a  difficulty  on  the  theory  of  sexual 
selection;  for  though  appearing  to  us  so  ornamental,  they  are 
never  present  in  one  sex  and  absent  in  the  other,  nor  do  they 
ever  differ  much  in  the  two  sexes.''  This  fact  is  at  present 
inexplicable ;  but  if  it  should  heieafter  be  found  that  the  for- 
mation of  an  ocellus  is  due  to  some  change  in  the  tissues 
of  the  wings,  for  instance,  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of 
development,  we  might  expect,  from  what  we  know  of  the  laws 
of  inheritance,  that  it  would  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes,  though 
arising  and  perfected  in  one  sex  alone. 

On  the  whole,  although  many  serious  objections  may  be 
urged,  it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  briUiantly  colouied 
species  of  Lepidoptera  owe  their  colours  to  sexual  selection, 
excepting  in  certain  cases,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  in  whidi 
conspicuous  colours  have  been  gained  through  mimicry  as 
a  protection.  From  the  ardour  of  the  male  throughout  the 
animal  kingdom,  he  is  generally  willing  to  accept  any  female; 
and  it  is  the  female  which  usually  exerts  a  choice.  Hence,  if 
sexual  selection  has  been  efficient  with  the  Lepidoptera,  tiie 
male,  when  the  sexes  differ,  ought  to  be  the  more  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the  case.  When  both  sexes 
are  brilliantly  coloured  and  resemble  each  other,  the  characters 
acquired  by  the  males  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  both 

'*  Wallace  on  the  Pnpilionidaj  of  tomolog.  Sec*  Not.  19tii,  1866,  p. 

the  Malayan  Region,  in  *  Transact,  xl. 

Unn.  Soc'  toI.  xxv.   1865,  pp.  8,  **  Mr.  Bates  was  so  kind  as  to 

36.    A    striking    case    of   a    rare  lay  this  subject  before  the  Enlomo- 
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tween  two  other  well-marked  female  answers  to  this  efiect  from  several 

vurieties,  is  given  by  Mr.  Wallace,  entomologists. 
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We  are  led  to  this  conclusioii  by  cases,  even  within  the  same 
genus,  of  gradation  from  an  extraordinary  amount  of  difference 
to  identity  in  colour  between  the  two  sexes. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  differences  in  colour  between 
the  sexes  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  other  means  besides 
sexual  selection.  Thus  the  males  and  females  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly  are  in  several  case&  known  ^  to  inhabit 
different  stations,  the  former  commonly  basking  in  the  sunshine^ 
the  latter  haunting  gloomy  forests.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
different  conditions  of  life  may  have  acted  directly  on  the  two 
sexes;  but  this  is  not  probable,^  as  in  the  adult  state  they  are 
exposed  to  different  conditions  during  a  very  short  period ;  and 
the  larvsB  of  both  are  exposed  to  the  same  conditions.  Mr. 
Wallace  believes  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  males  having  been  modified,  as  to  the  females 
having  in  all  or  almost  all  cases  acquired  dull  colours  for  the 
sake  of  protection.  It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  far  more 
probable  that  it  is  the  males  which  have  been  chiefly  modified 
through  sexual  selection,  the  females  having  been  comparatively 
little  changed.  We  can  thus  understand  how  it  is  that  the 
females  of  allied  species  generally  resemble  one  another  so  much 
more  closely  than  do  the  males.  They  thus  shew  us  ap- 
proximately the  primordial  colouring  of  the  parent-species  of 
the  group  to  which  they  belong.  They  have,  however,  almost 
always  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  transfer  to  them  of  some 
of  the  successive  variations,  through  the  accumulation  of  which 
the  males  were  rendered  beautiful.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
that  the  females  alone  of  some  species  may  have  been  specially 
modified  for  protection.  In  most  cases  the  males  and  females  of 
distinct  species  will  have  been  exposed  during  their  prolonged 
larval  state  to  different  conditions,  and  may  have  been  thus 
affected;  though  with  the  males  any  slight  change  of  colour 
thus  caused  will  generally  have  been  masked  by  the  brilliant 
tints  gained  through  sexual  selection.  When  we  treat  of  Birds, 
I  shall  have  to  discuss  the  whole  question,  as  to  how  far  the 
differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes  are  due  to  the  males 
having  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  for  ornamental 
purposes,  or  to  the  females  having  been  modified  through 
oatural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection,  so  that  I  will  here 
lay  but  little  on  the  subject. 

In  all  the  cases  in  which  the  more  common  form  of  equal 

*•  H.  W.  Bate«,  *The  Naturalist  «'  On  this  whole  subject  see  'The 

on   the  Amazons/  vol.  ii.  1863,  p.  Variation   of   Animals  and   Plantc 

228.     A.  R.  Wallace,  in  *  Transact,  under  Domestication,'  1868,  vol.  ii 
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inheritance  by  both  sexes  has  preyailed,  the  seleotion  of  bright- 
oolonred  males  would  tend  to  make  the  females  bright-oolonred; 
and  the  selection  of  dull-coloured  females  would  tend  to  make 
the  males  dull.  If  both  processes  were  carried  on  simultaneously, 
they  would  tend  to  counteract  each  other;  and  the  final  result 
would  depend  on  whether  a  greater  number  of  females  &om 
being  well  protected  by  obscure  colours,  or  a  greater  number  of 
males  by  being  brightly-coloured  and  thus  finding  partners* 
succeeded  in  leaving  more  numerous  offspring. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  frequent  transmission  of  characters 
to  one  sex  alone,  Mr  Wallace  expresses  his  belief  that  the  more 
common  form  of  equal  inheritance  by  both  sexes  can  be  chan<:ed 
through  natural  selection  into  inheritance  by  one  sex  alone,  but 
in  favour  of  this  view  I  can  discover  no  evidence.  We  know 
from  what  occurs  under  domestication  that  new  characters  often 
appear,  which  from  the  first  are  transmitted  to  one  sex  alone : 
and  by  the  selection  of  such  yariations  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  giving  bright  colours  to  the  males  alone, 
and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently,  dull  colours  to  the  females 
alone.  In  this  manner  the  females  of  some  butterflies  and  moths 
have,  it  is  probable,  been  rendered  inconspicuous  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  and  widely  different  from  their  males. 

I  am,  however,  unwilling  without  distinct  evidence  to  admit 
that  two  complex  processes  of  selection,  each  requiring  the 
transference  of  new  characters  to  one  sex  alone,  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  multitude  of  species, — ^that  the  males  have 
been  rendered  more  brilliant  by  beating  their  rivals,  and  the 
females  more  dull-coloured  by  having  escaped  from  their 
enemies.  The  male,  for  instance,  of  the  common  brimstone 
butterfly  (Gonepteryx),  is  of  a  far  more  intense  yellow  than  the 
female,  though  she  is  equally  conspicuous;  and  it  does  not  seom 
probable  that  she  specially  acquired  her  pale  tints  as  a  protec- 
tion, though  it  is  probable  that  the  male  acquired  his  bright 
colours  as  a  sexual  attraction.  The  female  of  Anthocharis  car- 
damines  does  not  possess  the  beautiful  orange  wing-tips  of  the 
male;  consequently  she  closely  resembles  the  white  butterflies 
(Pieris)  so  common  in  our  gardens ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  this  resemblance  is  beneficial  to  her.  As,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  resembles  both  sexes  of  several  other  species  of  the  genus 
inhabiting  various  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is  probable  that  she 
has  simply  retained  to  a  large  extent  her  primordial  colours. 

Finally,  as  we  have  seen,  various  considerations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  with  the  greater  number  of  briUiantly-coloured 
Lepidoptera  it  is  the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  modified 
through  sexual  selection;    the  amount  of  difference  l«twoeD 
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the  sexes  mostly  depending  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which 
has  prevailed.  Inheritance  is  governed  by  so  many  unknown 
laws  or  conditions,  that  it  seems  to  ns  to  act  in  a  capricious 
manner  ;^  and  we  can  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  understand  how 
it  is  that  with  closely  allied  si)ecies  the  sexes  either  differ  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  or  are  identical  in  colour.  As  all  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  process  of  variation  are  necessarily  trans- 
mitted through  the  female,  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such 
steps  might  readily  become  developed  in  her ;  and  thus  we  can 
understand  the  frequent  gradations  from  an  extreme  difference 
to  none  at  all  between  the  sexes  of  allied  species.  These  cases  of 
gradation,  it  may  be  added,  are  much  too  common  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  we  here  see  females  actually  undergoing  the 
process  of  transition  and  losing  their  brightness  for  the  sake  of 
protection ;  for  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  at  any 
one  time  the  greater  number  of  speci(js  are  in  a  fixed  condition. 

Jfimicry.—This  principle  was  first  made  clear  in  an  admirable 
paper  by  Mr.  Bates,*  who  thus  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  many 
obscure  problems.  It  had  previously  been  observed  that  certain 
butterflies  in  S.  America  belonging  to  quite  distinct  families, 
resembled  the  HeliconidsB  so  closely  in  every  stripe  and  shade  of 
colour,  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  save  by  an  ex- 
perienced entomologist.  As  the  HeliconidsB  are  coloured  in 
their  usual  manner,  whilst  the  others  depart  from  the  usual 
colouring  of  the  groups  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  clear  that 
the  latter  are  the  imitators,  and  the  HeliconidsB  the  imitated. 
Mr.  Bates  further  observed  that  the  imitating  species  are  com- 
paratively rare,  whilst  the  imitated  abound,  and  that  the  two 
sets  live  mingled  together.  From  the  fact  of  the  Heliconidae 
being  conspicuous  and  beautiful  insects,  yet  so  numerous  in 
individuals  and  species,  he  concluded  that  they  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  attacks  of  enemies  by  some  secretion  or  odour ; 
and  this  conclusion  has  now  been  amply  confirmed,*  especially 
by  Mr.  Belt,  Hence  Mr.  Bates  inferred  that  the  butterflies 
which  imitate  the  protected  species  have  acquired  their  present 
marvellously  deceptive  appearance  through  variation  and  natural 
selection,  in  order  to  be  mistaken  for  the  protected  kinds,  and 
thus  to  escape  being  devoured  No  explanation  is  here  attempted 
of  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  imitated,  but  only  of  the  imitating 
butterflies.  We  must  account  for  the  colours  of  t))e  former  in 
the  same  general  manner,  as  in  the  cases  previously  discussed 

»  *The  Variation  of  Animals  and  xxiii.  1802,  p.  495. 
Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  ii.  *•  *  Proc.    Ent.   Soc.'    Dm.    3ri 
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in  this  chapter.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bates'  paper, 
similar  and  equally  striking  facts  have  been  observ^  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  the  Malayan  region,  by  Mr.  Trimen  in  South 
Africa,  and  by  Mr.  Biley  in  the  United  States.^ 

As  some  writers  have  felt  much  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  mimicry  could  have  been 
effected  through  natural  selection,  it  may  be  weU  to  remark  that 
the  process  probably  commenced  long  ago  between  forms  not 
widely  dissimilar  in  colour.  In  this  case  even  a  slight  yariation 
would  be  beneficial,  if  it  rendered  the  one  species  more  like 
the  other ;  and  afterwards  the  imitated  species  might  be  modi- 
fied to  an  extreme  degree  through  sexual  selection  or  other 
means,  and  if  the  changes  were  gradual,  the  imitators  might 
easily  be  led  along  the  same  track,  until  they  difiered  to  an 
equally  extreme  degree  from  their  original  condition ;  and  they 
would  thus  ultimately  assume  an  appearance  or  colouring  wholly 
onlike  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  species  of 
Lepidoptera  are  liable  to  considerable  and  abrupt  variations  in 
colour.  A  few  instances  have  been  given  in  this  chapter;  and 
many  more  may  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Bates  and 
Mr.  Wallace. 

With  several  species  the  sexes  are  alike,  and  imitate  the  two 
sexes  of  another  species.  But  Mr.  Trimen  gives,  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  three  cases  in  which  the  sexes  of  the  imitated 
form  difi'er  from  each  other  in  colour,  and  the  sexes  of  the 
imitating  form  differ  in  a  like  manner.  Several  cases  have  also 
been  recorded  whera  the  females  alone  imitate  brilliantly- 
coloured  and  protected  species,  the  males  retaining  "the 
"  normal  aspect  of  their  inmiediate  congeners."  It  is  here  obvious 
that  the  successive  variations  by  which  the  female  has  been 
modified  have  been  transmitted  to  her  alone.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  some  of  the  many  successive  variations  would 
have  been  transmitted  to,  and  developed  in,  the  males  had 
not  such  males  been  eliminated  by  being  thus  rendered  less 
attractive  to  the  females;  so  that  only  those  variations  were 
preserved  which  were  from  the  first  strictly  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  the  female  sex.  We  have  a  partial  illus- 
tration of  these  remarks  in  a  statement  by  Mr.  Belt;'*  that 

»»  Wallnce,  *  Transact.  Linn.  Sec.*  163-168.    Tnis  latter  essay  is  valu- 
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the  nudes  of  some  of  the  Leptalides,  which  imitate  protected 
species,  still  retain  in  a  concealed  manner  some  of  their  original 
characters.  Thus  in  the  males  "the  upper  half  of  the  lower 
"  wing  is  of  a  pure  white,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  wings  is 
"  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  red  and  yellow,  like  the  species 
"  they  mimic.  The  females  have  not  this  white  patch,  and  the 
"  males  usually  conceal  it  by  coYering  it  with  the  upper  wing, 
^  so  that  I  cannot  im^^ne  its  being  of  any  other  use  to  them 
"  than  as  an  attraction  in  courtship,  when  they  exhibit  it  to  the 
"  females,  and  thus  gratify  their  deep-seated  preference  for  the 
'*  normal  colour  of  the  Order  to  which  the  Leptalides  belong." 

Bright  Colours  of  CaterpiUarft,  —  Whilst  reflecting  on  the 
beauty  of  many  butterflies,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  cater- 
pillars were  splendidly  coloured ;  and  as  sexual  selection  could 
not  possibly  have  here  acted,  it  appeared  rash  to  attribute  the 
beauty  of  the  mature  insect  to  this  agency,  unless  the  bright 
colours  of  their  larvflB  could  be  somehow  explained.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  colours  of  caterpillars  do 
not  stand  in  any  close  correlation  with  those  of  the  mature 
insect.  Secondly,  their  bright  colours  do  not  serve  in  any 
ordinary  manner  as  a  protection.  Mr.  Bates  informs  me,  as  an 
instance  of  this,  that  the  most  conspicuous  caterpillar  which  he 
ever  beheld  (that  of  a  Sphinx)  lived  on  the  large  green  leaves  of 
a  tree  fm  the  open  llanos  of  South  America ;  it  was  about  four 
inches  in  lengtii,  transversely  banded  with  black  and  yellow, 
and  with  its  head,  legs,  and  tail  of  a  bright  red.  Hence  it 
caught  the  eye  of  any  one  who  passed  by,  even  at  the  distance  of 
many  yards,  and  no  doubt  that  of  every  passing  bird. 

I  then  applied  to  Mr.  Wallace,  who  has  an  innate  genius  for 
solving  difficulties.  After  some  consideration  he  replied :  "  Most 
"  caterpillars  require  protection,  as  may  be  inferred  from  some 
"  kinds  being  funushed  with  spines  or  irritating  hairs,  and 
**  from  many  being  coloured  green  like  the  leaves  on  which  they 
*'  feed,  or  being  curiously  like  the  twigs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
'*  live."  Another  instance  of  protection,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  J. 
Mansel  Weale,  may  be  added,  namely,  that  there  is  a  caterpillar 
of  a  moth  which  lives  on  the  mimosas  in  South  Africa,  and 
fabricates  for  itself  a  case  quite  indistinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  thorns.  From  such  considerations  Mr.  Wallace 
thought  it  probable  that  conspicuously-coloured  caterpillars 
were  protected  by  having  a  nauseous  taste ;  but  as  their  skin 
is  extremely  tender,  and  as  their  intestines  readily  protrude 
from  a  wound,  a  slight  peck  from  the  beak  of  a  bird  would 
be  as  fatal  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  devoured.    Hence,  as 
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Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  ^  distastefulnefis  alone  would  be  insufficient 
"  to  protect  a  caterpillar  unless  some  outward  sign  indicated  to 
''  its  would-be  destroyer  that  its  prey  was  a  disgusting  morsel.'' 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to 
a  caterpillar  to  be  instantaneously  and  certainly  recognised  as 
unpalatable  by  all  birds  and  other  animals.  Thus  the  most 
gaudy  colours  would  be  servioeable,  and  might  have  been 
gained  by  variation  and  the  survival  of  the  most  easily-re- 
cognised individuals. 

This  hypothesis  appears  at  first  sight  very  bold,  but  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  Entomological  Society  ^  it  was  supported 
by  various  statements ;  and  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  who  keeps  a 
large  number  of  birds  in  an  aviary,  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  many  trials,  and  finds  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
caterpillars  of  nocturnal  and  retiring  habits  with  smooth  skins, 
all  of  a  green  colour,  and  all  which  imitate  twigs,  are  greedily 
devoured  by  his  birds.  The  hairy  and  spinose  kinds  are 
invariably  rejected,  as  were  four  conspicuously-KX)loured  species. 
When  the  bii-ds  rejected  a  caterpillar,  they  plainly  shewed,  by 
shaking  their  heads,  and  cleansing  their  beaks,  that  they  were 
disgusted  by  the  taste.^  Three  conspicuous  kinds  of  cater- 
pillars and  moths  were  also  given  to  some  lizards  and  &ogs,  by 
Mr.  A.  Butler,  and  were  rejected,  though  other  kinds  were 
eagerly  eaten.  Thus  the  probability  of  Mr.  Wallace's  view  is 
confirmed,  namely,  that  certain  caterpillars  have  been  made 
conspicuous  for  their  own  good,  so  as  to  be  easily  recognised  by 
their  enemies,  on  nearly  the  same  principle  that  poisons  are  sold 
in  coloured  bottles  by  druggists  for  the  good  of  man.  We 
cannot,  however,  at  present  thus  explain  the  elegant  diversity 
in  the  colours  of  many  caterpillars ;  but  any  species  which  had 
at  some  former  period  acquired  a  dull,  mottled,  or  striped  appear- 
ance, either  in  imitation  of  surrounding  objects,  or  from  the 
direct  action  of  climate,  <&c.,  almost  certainly  would  not  become 
uniform  in  colour,  when  its  tints  were  rendered  intense  and 
bright ;  for  in  order  to  make  a  caterpillar  merely  conspicuous^ 
there  would  be  no  selection  in  any  definite  direction. 

Summary  and  Concluding  hemarJcs  on  Insects, — Looking  back 

w  <Proc.   Entomolog.   Soc'  Dec.  analogous  facts  in  the  <  Third  An* 

3rd,  1866,  p.  xIt.,  and  March  4th,  nual  Report  on  the  Noxious  Insect* 

1867,  p.  Ixxx.  of  Missouri,*  1871,  p.  148.     Sona€ 

"  See     Mr.    J.    Jenner     Weir's  opposed  cases  are,  however,  given  bj 

paper  on  Insects  and  lns>ectivorous  Dr.  Wallace  and  M.  H.  d'Orrillei 

Birds,  in '  Transact.  Ent.  Soc'  1869,  see    *  Zoological    Record,'   1869,   p. 

p.    21 ,    also   Mr.    Butler's    paper,  S49. 
bid.  p.  27.     Mr.  Rilej  has  given 
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to  the  several  Orders,  we  see  that  the  sexes  often  differ  in 
varions  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  in  the  least 
understood.  The  sexes,  also,  often  differ  in  their  organs  of 
sense  and  means  of  locomotion,  so  that  the  males  may  quickly 
discover  and  reach  the  females.  They  differ  still  oftener  in 
the  males  possessing  diversified  contrivances  for  retaining  the 
fconales  when  found.  We  are,  however,  here  concerned  only  in 
a  secondary  degree  with  sexual  differences  of  these  kinds. 

In  almost  all  the  Orders,  the  males  of  some  species,  even  of 
weak  and  delicate  kinds,  are  known  to  be  highly  pugnacious ; 
and  some  few  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals.  But  the  law  of  battle  does  not  prevail  nearly 
so  widely  with  insects  as  with  the  higher  animals.  Hence  it 
probably  arises,  that  it  is  in  only  a  few  cases  that  the  males  have 
been  rendered  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females.  On  tlio 
contrary,  they  are  usually  smaller,  so  that  they  may  be  developed 
within  a  shorter  time,  to  be  ready  in  large  numbers  for  the. 
emergence  of  the  females. 

In  two  families  of  the  Uomoptera  and  in  three  of  the  Orthop- 
tera,  the  males  alone  possess  sound-producing  organs  in  an 
efficient  state.  These  are  used  incessantly  during  the  breeding- 
season,  not  only  for  calling  the  females,  but  apparently  for 
charming  or  exciting  them  in  rivalry  with  other  males.  No 
one  who  admits  the  agency  of  selection  of  any  kind,  will,  after 
reading  the  above  discussion,  dispute  that  these  musical  instru- 
ments have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection.  In  four 
other  Orders  the  members  of  one  sex,  or  more  conunonly  of 
both  sexes,  are  provided  with  organs  for  producing  various 
sounds,  which  apparently  serve  merely  as  call-notes.  When 
both  sexes  are  thus  provided,  the  individuals  which  were  able 
to  make  the  loudest  or  most  continuous  noise  would  gain 
partners  before  those  which  were  less  noisy,  so  that  their  organs 
have  probably  been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  It  is 
instructive  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  diversity  of  the  means 
for  producing  sound,  possessed  by  the  males  alone,  or  by  both 
sexes,  in  no  less  than  six  Orders.  We  thus  learn  how  effectual 
flexual  selection  has  been  in  leading  to  modifications  which 
sometimes,  as  with  the  Homoptera,  relate  to  important  parts  of 
the  organisation. 

From  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is  probable 
ih&t  the  great  horns  possessed  by  the  males  of  many  Lamel- 
licom,  and  some  other  beetles,  have  been  acquired  as  ornaments. 
From  the  small  size  of  insects,  we  are  apt  to  undervalue  their 
ftppearanoe.  If  we  could  imagine  a  male  Chalcoeoma  (fig.  16), 
with  its  polished  bronzed  coat  of  mail,  and  its  vast  complex 
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horns,  magnified  to  the  size  of  a  horse,  or  eren  of  a  dog,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  imposing  animals  in  the  world. 

The  colouring  of  insects  is  a  complex  and  obscure  subject 
When  the  male  differs  slightly  from  the  female^  and  neither  are 
brilliantly-coloured,  it  is  probable  that  the  sexes  haye  varied 
in  a  slightly  different  manner,  and  that  the  Tariations  have  been 
transmitted  by  each  sex  to  the  same,  without  any  benefit  or 
evil  thus  accruing.  When  the  male  is  brilliantly-coloured  and 
differs  conspicuously  from  the  female,  as  with  some  dragon-flies 
and  many  butterflies,  it  is  probable  that  he  owes  his  colours  to 
sexual  selection ;  whilst  the  female  has  retained  a  primordial  or 
very  ancient  type  of  colouring,  slightly  modified  by  the  agencies 
before  explained.  But  in  some  cases  the  female  has  apparently 
been  made  obscure  by  variations  transmitted  to  her  alone, 
R8  a  means  of  direct  protection ;  and  it  is  ahnost  certain  that 
she  has  sometimes  been  made  brilliant,  so  as  to  imitate  other 
protected  species  inhabiting  the  same  district  When  the  sexes 
resemble  each  other  and  both  are  obscurely  coloured,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  have  been  in  a  multitude  of  cases  so  coloured 
for  the  sake  of  protection.  So  it  is  in  some  instances  when  both 
are  brightly-coloured,  for  they  thus  imitate  protected  species,  or 
resemble  surroundiog  objects  such  as  flowers;  or  they  give 
notice  to  their  enemies  that  they  are  unpalatable.  In  other 
cases  in  which  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  and  are  both 
brilliant,  especially  when  the  colours  are  arranged  for  display, 
we  may  conclude  that  they  have  been  gained  by  the  male  sex  as 
an  attraction,  and  have  been  transferred  to  the  female.  We  are 
more  especially  led  to  this  conclusion  whenever  the  same  type 
of  coloration  prevails  throughout  a  whole  group,  and  we  find 
that  the  males  of  some  species  differ  widely  in  colour  from 
the  females,  whilst  others  differ  slightly  or  not  at  all,  with 
intermediate  gradations  connecting  these  extreme  states. 

In  the  same  manner  as  bright  colours  have  often  been 
partially  transferred  from  the  males  to  the  females,  so  it  has 
been  with  the  extraordinary  horns  of  many  Lamellicom  and 
some  other  beetles.  So  again,  the  sound-producing  organs 
proper  to  the  males  of  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera  have 
generally  been  transferred  in  a  rudimentary,  or  even  in  a  nearly 
perfect  condition,  to  the  females;  yet  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
be  of  any  use.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  as  bearing  on 
sexual  selection,  that  the  stridulating  organs  of  certain  male 
Orthoptera  are  not  fully  developed  until  the  last  moult;  and  that 
the  colours  of  certain  male  dragon-flies  are  not  fully  developed 
until  some  little  time  after  their  emergence  from  the  pupal 
state,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  breed. 
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Sexual  selection  implies  that  the  more  attractive  indiTidualB 
are  preferred  by  the  opposite  sex;  and  as  with  insects,  when 
the  sexes  differ,  it  is  the  male  which,  with  some  rare  exceptions, 
is  the  more  ornamented,  and  departs  more  from  the  type  to 
which  the  species  belongs ; — and  as  it  is  the  male  which  searches 
eagerly  for  the  female,  we  most  suppose  that  the  females 
habitually  or  occasionally  prefer  the  more  beautiful  males,  and 
tliat  these  have  thus  acquired  their  beauty.  That  the  females 
in  most  or  all  the  orders  would  have  the  power  of  rejecting 
any  particular  male,  is  probable  from  the  many  singular  con- 
triyances  possessed  by  the  males,  such  as  great  jaws,  adhesive 
cushions,  spines,  elongated  legs,  dec,  for  seizing  the  female;  for 
these  contrivances  shew  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  act, 
BO  that  her  concurrence  would  seem  necessary.  Judging  from 
what  we  know  of  the  perceptive  powers  and  affections  of 
various  insects,  there  is  no  antecedent  improbability  in  sexual 
selection  having  come  largely  into  play ;  but  we  have  as  yet  no 
direct  evidence  on  this  head,  and  some  &cts  are  opposed  to  the 
belief.  Nevertheless,  when  we  see  many  males  pursuing  the 
same  female,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  pairing  is  left  to 
blind  chance — that  the  female  exerts  no  choice,  and  is  not 
influenced  by  the  gorgeous  colours  or  other  ornaments  with 
which  the  male  is  decorated. 

If  we  admit  that  the  females  of  the  Homoptera  and  Orthoptera 
appreciate  the  musical  tones  of  their  male  partners,  and  that  the 
various  instruments  have  been  perfected  through  sexual  se- 
lection, there  is  little  improbability  in  the  females  of  other 
insects  appreciating  beauty  in  form  or  colour,  and  consequently^ 
in  such  characters  having  been  thus  gained  by  the  males.  But 
from  the  circumstance  of  colour  being  so  variable,  and  from  its 
having  been  so  often  modified  for  the  sake  of  protection,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  cases  sexual 
selection  has  played  a  part.  This  is  more  especially  difficult  in 
those  Orders,  such  as  Orthoptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Coleop- 
tera,  in  which  the  two  sexes  rarely  differ  much  in  colour;  for 
we  are  then  left  to  mere  analogy.  With  the  Ck>leoptera,  however, 
as  before  remarked,  it  is  in  the  great  Lamellicom  group,  placed 
by  some  authors  at  the  head  of  the  Order,  and  in  which  we 
sometimes  see  a  mutual  attachment  between  the  sexes,  that 
we  find  the  males  of  some  species  possessing  weapons  for  sexual 
strife,  others  furnished  with  wonderful  horns,  many  with  stridu- 
lating  organs,  and  others  ornamented  with  splendid  metallic 
tints.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  all  these  characters  have 
been  gained  through  the  same  means,  namely  sexual  selection. 
With  butterflies  we   have    the   best  evidence,  as  the  males 
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aometimes  take  pains  to  display  their  beautiful  oolonrs;  aod  'we 
cannot  oelieye  that  they  would  act  thus,  unless  the  display  was 
of  use  to  them  in  their  courtship. 

When  we  treat  of  Birds,  we  shall  see  that  they  present  in 
their  secondary  sexual  characters  the  closest  analogy  with 
insects.  Thus,  many  maid  birds  are  highly  pugnacious,  and 
some  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their 
rivalB.  They  possess  organs  which  are  used  during  the  breeding- 
season  for  producing  Tocal  and  instrumental  music.  Th^y  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  combs,  horns,  wattles  and  plumea 
of  the  most  diversified  kinds,  and  are  decorated  with  beautiful 
colours,  all  evidently  for  the  sake  of  display.  We  shall  find 
that,  as  with  insects,  both  sexes  in  certain  groups  are  equally 
beautiful,  and  are  equally  provided  with  ornaments  which  arc 
usually  confined  to  the  male  sex.  In  other  groups  both  sexes 
ore  equally  plain-coloured  and  unornamented.  Lastly,  in  some 
few  anomalous  cases,  the  females  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
males.  We  shall  often  find,  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  every 
gradation  from  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  to  an  extreme 
difference.  We  shall  see  that  female  birds,  like  female  insects, 
often  possess  more  or  less  plain  traces  or  rudiments  of  characters 
which  properly  belong  to  the  males  and  are  of  use  only  to  them. 
The  analogy,  indeed,  in  all  these  respects  between  birds  and 
insects  is  curiously  close.  Whatever  explanation  applies  to  the 
one  class  probably  applies  to  the  other ;  and  this  explanation, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  attempt  to  shew  in  further  detail,  is  sexual 
selection. 
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Fishes:  Courtship  and  battles  of  the  males — Tjirger  site  of  the  females 
— Males,  bright  colours  and  ornamental  appendages;  other  strange 
characters — Colours  and  appendages  acquired  by  the  males  daring  the 
breeding-season  alone — Fishes  with  both  sexes  brilliantly  coloured 
— Protective  colours — The  less  conspicuous  colours  of  the  female  canDOt 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  protection— Male  €shes  building 
nests,  and  taking  charge  of  the  ova  and  young.  Amphibians:  Dif- 
ferences in  structure  and  colour  between  the  sexes — Vocal  organs. 
Reptiles:  Che'onians — Crocodiles — ijnakes,  colonrs  in  some  cases  pro- 
tective— Lizards,  battles  of — Ornamental  apjiendages — Strange  dif- 
ferences in  structure  between  the  sexes — Colours — Sexual  differences 
almost  as  great  as  with  birds. 

iVa  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  snb-kingdom  of  the  Vertebrata, 
%nd  will  commence  with  the  lowest  class,  that  of  Fishes.    The 
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malee  of  Flagiostomous  fishes  (sharks,  rays)  and  of  GhiniSBioid 
fishes  are  proyided  with  claspers  which  serve  to  retain  the 
female,  like  the  various  structures  possessed  hy  many  of  the 
lower  animals.  Besides  the  claspers,  the  males  of  many  rays 
have  clusters  of  strong  sharp  spines  on  their  heads,  and  several 
rows  along  "  the  upper  outer  surface  of  their  pectoral  fins." 
These  are  present  in  the  males  of  some  species,  which  have 
other  parts  of  their  bodies  smooth.  They  are  only  temporarily 
developed  during  the  breeding-season ;  and  Dr.  Giinther  suspects 
that  they  are  brought  into  action  as  prehensile  oi^ans  by  the 
doubling  inwards  and  downwards  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  females  and  not  the  males  of 
some  species,  as  of  Eaia  davata,  have  their  backs  studded  with 
large  hook-formed  spines.^ 

Ihe  males  alone  of  the  capelin  (MaUotus  viUosus,  one  of 
SalmonidsB),  are  provided  with  a  ridge  of  closely-set,  brush-like 
Kales,  by  Ihe  aid  of  which  two  males,  one  on  each  side,  hold  the 
female,  whilst  she  runs  with  great  swiftness  on  the  sandy  beach, 
and  there  deposits  her  spawn.^  The  widely  distinct  Monacanthua 
acopas  presents  a  somewhat  analogous  structure.  The  male,  as 
Dr.  Giinther  informs  me,  has  a  cluster  of  stiff,  straight  spines, 
like  those  of  a  comb,  on  the  sides  of  the  tail ;  and  these  in  a 
specimen  six  inches  long  were  nearly  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
length ;  the  female  has  in  the  same  place  a  cluster  of  bristles, 
which  may  be  compared  with  those  of  a  tooth-brush.  In 
another  species,  M.  penmii,  the  male  has  a  brush  like  that 
possessed  by  the  female  of  the  last  species,  whilst  the  sides  of 
the  tail  in  the  female  are  smooth.  In  some  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  the  tail  can  be  perceived  to  be  a  little  roughened  in 
the  male  and  perfectly  smooth  in  the  female;  and  lastly  in 
others,  both  sexes  have  smooth  sides. 

The  males  of  many  fish  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  females. 
Thus  the  male  stickleback  (Oasterostetis  leiurus)  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  mad  with  delighV'  when  the  female  comes  out  of  her 
hiding-place  and  surveys  the  nest  which  he  has  made  for  her. 
"  He  darts  round  her  in  every  direction,  then  to  his  accumulated 
"  materials  for  the  nest,  then  back  again  in  an  instant;  and  as 
"  she  does  not  advance  he  endeavours  to  push  her  with  his  snout, 
*  and  then  tries  to  pull  her  by  the  tail  and  side-  spine  to  the  nest."* 

>  Yarrell's    'Hist,     of     British  1871,  p.  119. 

rUhes»'  Tol.  ii.  1836,  pp.  417,  425,  »  See    Mr.    R.   Wariugton's    in- 

436.     Dr.  GUnther  informs  me  that  terestiug  articles   in  '  Annals  and 

the  spines  in  M.  daoata  are  peculiar  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Oct.  1952  and 

t»  the  female.  Not.  1855. 
*  The  American  Naturalist,' April 
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The  males  are  said  to  be  polygamists  ;^  tbey  are  extraordinarily 
bold  and  pugnacions,  whilst  "the  females  are  qnite  padfic" 
Their  battles  are  at  times  desperate;  "for  these  pnny  oom- 
"  batants  fiasten  tight  on  each  other  for  several  seconds,  tumbling 
"  oyer  and  over  again,  until  their  strength  appears  completely 
"  exhausted."  With  the  rough-tailed  stickleback  ((7.  irachuruti) 
the  males  whilst  fighting  swim  round  and  round  each  other, 
biting  and  endeayouring  to  pierce  each  other  with  their  raised 
lateral  spines.  The  same  writer  adds,'  "  the  bite  of  these  little 
"  furies  is  yery  severe.  They  also  use  their  lateral  spines  with 
"  such  fatal  effect,  that  1  have  seen  one  during  a  battle  absolutely 
"  rip  his  opponent  quite  open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and 
"  died."  When  a  fish  is  conquered,  "  his  gallant  bearing  forsakes 
"  him ;  his  gay  colours  fade  away ;  and  he  hides  his  disgrace 
'*  among  his  peaceable  companions,  but  is  for  some  time  the 
"  constant  object  of  his  conqueror's  persecution." 

The  male  salmon  is  as  pugnacious  as  the  little  stickleback ; 
and  so  is  the  male  trout,  as  I  hear  from  Dr.  Gunther.  Mr.  Shaw 
saw  a  violent  contest  between  two  male  salmon  which  lasted 
the  whole  day ;  and  Mr.  R.  Buist,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries, 
informs  me  that  he  has  often  watched  from  the  bridge  at  Perth 
the  males  driving  away  their  rivals,  whilst  the  females  were 
spawning.  The  males  *'  are  constantly  fighting  and  tearing  each 
"  other  on  the  spawning-beds,  and  many  so  injure  each  other  as 
"  to  cause  the  death  of  numbers,  many  being  seen  swimming  near 
"  the  banks  of  the  river  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  apparently 
"  in  a  dying  state."*  Mr.  Buist  informs  me,  that  in  June  1868 
the  keeper  of  the  Stormontfield  breeding-ponds  visited  the 
northern  Tyne  and  found  about  300  dead  salmon,  all  of  which 
with  one  exception  were  males ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  they 
had  lost  their  lives  by  fighting. 

The  most  curious  point  about  the  male  salmon  is  that  during 
the  breeding-season,  besides  a  slight  change  in  colour,  "  the 
'*  lower  jaw  elongates,  and  a  cartilaginous  projection  turns 
''  upwards  from  the  point,  which,  when  the  jaws  are  closed, 
'  occupies  a  deep  cavity  between  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw."  ^  (Pips.  27  and  28.)  In  our  salmon  this  change  of 
structure  lasts  only  during  the  breeding-season;   but  in  the 

«  Noel  Humphreys,  *  River  Gar-  experienced  oVserrer  (Scrape's  <  Dbts 

dens,*  18o7.  of  Salmon  Fbhing/  p.  60)  remark* 

*  Loudon's '  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  that  like  the  stag,  the  male  wonld, 
rol.  iii.  1830,  p.  331.  if  he  could,  keep  all  other  males 

•  *The  Field,*  June  29th,  18«>7.  away. 

For  Mr.  Shaw's  statement,  see  '  Yarrell,  <  History  of  Brituh 
'  Edinburgh  Review,'  1843.  Another      Fishes,'  vol.  U.  1836»  p.  10. 
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BoXmo  lycaodon  of  N.-W.  America  the  change,  as  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord' 
believes^  is  permanent,  and  best  marked  in  the  older  males  which 
have  preyionsly  ascended  the  rivers.  In  these  old  males  the 
jaw  be^mes  developed  into  an  immense  hoc^-like  projection,  and 


Fig.  27.     Head  of  male  common  salmon  (Salmo  talar)  during  the  breeding-season. 

[Thia  drawing,  aa  well  as  all  the  others  in  the  present  chapter,  have  been  executed 
by  the  well-knon'n  artist,  Mr.  G.  Ford,  from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  under 
tbe  kind  superintendenoe  of  Dr  GOnther.] 

the  teeth  grow  into  regular  fangs,  often  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length.  With  the  European  salmon,  according  to  Mr.  Lloyd," 
the  temporary  hook-like  structure  serves  to  strengthen  and 

•  *  The  Naturalist  in  Vancouver's  •  *  Scandinnvinn  Adventures,*  vol 
Island,'  vol.  i.  1866,  p.  54.  i.  1854,  pp.  100,  104. 
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protect  the  jaws,  when  one  male  charges  another  with  wonderful 
violence ;  hut  the  greatly  developed  teeth  of  the  male  American 
sahnon  may  be  compared  with  the  tusks  of  many  male  mammals^ 
and  they  indicate  an  ofifensive  rather  than  a  protectiye  purpose. 


Rg  28 


Head  of  female  salmon. 


The  salmon  is  not  the  only  fish  in  which  the  teeth  differ  in 
the  two  sexes;  as  this  is  the  case  with  many  rays.  In  the 
thomback  (/?aia  clavaia)  the  adult  male  has  sharp,  pointed 
teeth,  directed  backwards,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  broad 
and  flat,  and  form  a  pavement ;  so  that  these  teeth  differ  in  the 
two  sexes  of  the  same  species  more  than  is  usual  in  distinct 
genera  of  the  same  family.  The  teeth  of  the  male  become  sharp 
only  when  he  is  adult  *.  whilst  young  they  are  broad  and  flal 
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like  those  of  the  female.  As  so  frequently  occurs  with  secondary 
sexoal  characters^  both  sexes  of  some  species  of  rays  (for  instance 
R,  batis),  when  adult,  possess  sharp  pointed  teeth ;  and  here  a 
character,  proper  to  and  primarily  gained  by  the  male,  appears 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  both  sexes.  The 
teeth  are  likewise  pointed  in  both  sexes  of  B.  maculata,  but  only 
when  quite  adult ;  the  males  acquiring  them  at  an  earlier  age 
than  the  females.  We  shall  hereafter  meet  with  analogous 
cases  in  certain  birds,  in  which  the  male  acquires  the  plumage 
common  to  both  sexes  when  adult,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  age  than 
does  the  female.  With  other  species  of  rays  the  males  eyen  when 
old  never  possess  sharp  teeth,  and  consequently  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  provided  with  broad,  flat  teeth  like  those  of  the  young, 
and  like  those  of  the  mature  females  of  the  above-mentioned 
species.^  As  the  rays  are  bold,  strong  and  voracious  fish,  we 
may  suspect  that  the  males  require  their  sharp  teeth  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals;  but  as  they  possess  many  parts  modified  and 
adapted  for  the  prehension  of  the  female,  it  is  possible  that  their 
teetii  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  size,  M.  Garbonnier  "  maintains  that  the  female  of 
almost  all  fishes  is  larger  than  the  male ;  and  Dr.  Qunther  does 
not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  the  male  is  actually 
larger  than  the  female.  With  some  Cyprinodonts  the  male  is 
not  even  half  as  large.  As  in  many  kinds  of  fishes  the  males 
habitually  fight  together,  it  is  surprising  that  they  have  not 
generally  become  larger  and  stronger  than  the  females  through 
the  effects  of  sexual  selection.  The  males  suffer  from  their 
small  size,  for  according  to  M.  Garbonnier,  they  are  liable  to  be 
devoured  by  the  females  of  their  own  species  when  carnivorous, 
and  no  doubt  by  other  species.  Increased  size  must  be  in  some 
manner  of  more  importance  to  the  females,  than  strength  and 
size  are  to  the  males  for  fighting  with  other  males ;  and  this 
perhaps  is  to  allow  of  the  production  of  a  vast  number  of  ova. 

In  many  species  the  male  alone  is  ornamented  with  bright 
colours;  or  these  are  much  brighter  in  the  male  than  the 
female.  The  male,  also,  is  sometimes  provided  with  appendages 
which  appear  to  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  than  are  the  tail  feathers  to  the  peacock.  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  following  fiacts  to  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Giinther.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  many  tropical  fishes 
differ  sexually  in  colour  and  structure;  and  there  are  some 
striking  cases  with  our  British  fishes.    The  male  Callionymus  lyra 

1*  See  Tarreirs  account  of  the     celleDt  figure,  and  p.  422,  432. 
rays  in  his  *  Hist,  of  British  Fishes/         "  As  quoted   in  'The  Farmer, 
vol.   ii  1836,  p.  4L6,  with  an  ex-      1868,  p.  369. 
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has  been  called  the  g^mmeovi  dragonet  **  from  its  brilliant  gem- 
"  like  colours/'  When  fresh  caught  from  the  sea  the  body  is 
yellow  of  various  shades,  striped  and  spotted  with  vivid  blue  on 
the  head ;  the  dorsal  fins  are  pale  brown  with  dark  longitudinal 
bands;  the  ventral,  caudal,  and  anal  fins  being  bluish-black. 
The  female,  or  sordid  dragonet,  was  considered  by  Linnseus.  and 
by  many  subsequent  naturalists,  as  a  distinct  species ;  it  is  of  a 
dingy  reddish-brown,  with  the  dorsal  fin  brown  and  the  other 


Pig.  M.    Galllonyinua  lym.    Upper  figure,  male ;  lower  figure,  female. 
N.B.  The  lower  flgiire  Is  more  reduced  tb«n  the  upper. 

fins  white.  The  sexes  differ  also  in  the  proportional  size  of  the 
head  and  mouth,  and  in  the  position  of  the  eyes;"  but  the 
most  striking  difference  is  the  extraordinary  elongation  in  the 
male  (fig.  29)  of  the  dorsal  fin.  Mr.  W.  Saville  Kent  remarks 
that  this  "  singular  appendage  appears  from  my  observations 
"  of  the  species  in  confinement,  to  be  subservient  to  the  same 
"  end  as  the  wattles,  crests,  and  other  abnormal  adjuncts  of 
"  the  male  in  gallinaceous  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  fascinating 

"  I  have  drawn  np  this  description  from  Yarrell's  *  British  Fishe»/voI.  l. 
1836,  pp.  261  and  266. 
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**  their  mates."*'  The  young  males  resemble  the  adult  females 
in  structure  and  colour.  Throughout  the  genus  Callionymus," 
the  male  is  generally  much  more  brightly  spotted  than  the 
female,  and  in  several  species,  not  only  the  dorsal,  but  the  anal 
fin  is  much  elongated  in  the  males. 

The  male  of  the  Coitm  scorpius,  or  sea-scorpion,  is  slenderer 
and  smaller  than  the  female.  There  is  also  a  great  difference 
in  colour  between  them.  It  is  difficult,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  ^  remarks, 
'*  for  any  one,  who  has  not  seen  this  fish  during  the  spawning- 
"  season,  when  its  hues  are  brightest,  to  conceive  the  admixture 
"  of  brilliant  colours  with  which  it,  in  other  respects  so  ill- 
"  favoured,  is  at  that  time  adorned."  Both  sexes  of  the  Labrns 
mixtus,  although  very  different  in  colour,  are  beautiful;  the 
male  being  oraoge  with  bright  blue  stripes,  and  the  female 
bright  red  with  some  black  spots  on  the  back. 


fig.  30.    Xfphopboras  Hellerli.    Upper  figure,  male ;  lower  figure,  female. 

In  the  very  distinct  family  of  the  CyprinodontidsB— inhabitants 
of  the  &esh  waters  of  foreign  lands— the  sexes  sometimes  differ 
much  in  various  characters.  In  the  male  of  the  MoUienesia 
ffetenensis^^  the  dorsal  fin  is  greatly  developed  and  is  marked 

»«  With  respect  to  this  and  the 
following  species  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr.  Gtinther  for  information :  see 
alsio  his  paper  on  the  *  Fishes  of 
Central    America/     in    *  Transact. 


'•  'Nature,'  July  1873,  p.  264. 

"  *  Catalogue  of  Acanth.  Fishes 
in  the  British  Mnxeuro/  by  Dr. 
GUnther,  1861,  pp.  138-151. 

*•  *  Game  Birds  of  Sweden,*  &c.. 
1867,  p.  466. 


Zoolog.  Soc*  vol.  vi.  1868,  p.  485. 
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with  a  row  of  large,  round,  ocellatod,  bright-coloured  spots; 
whilst  the  same  fin  in  the  female  is  smaller,  of  a  different  shape, 
and  marked  only  with  irr^ularly  curved  brown  spots.  In  the 
male  the  basal  margin  of  the  anal  fin  is  also  a  little  produced 
and  dark  coloured.  In  the  male  of  an  allied  form,  the  Xipho- 
phanis  HeLlerii  (fig.  30),  the  inferior  margin  of  the  caudal  fin  is 
developed  into  a  long  filament,  which,  as  I  hear  from  Br.  Giinther, 
is  striped  with  bright  colours.  This  filament  does  not  contain 
any  muscles,  and  apparently  cannot  be  of  any  direct  use  to  the 
fish.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Callionymus,  the  males  whilst  young 
resemble  the  adult  females  in  colour  and  structure.  Sexual 
differences  such  as  these  may  be  strictly  compared  with  those 
which  are  so  frequent  with  gallinaceous  birds." 

In  a  siluroid  fish,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  South  America, 
the  Plecosfomiis  barbatus  ^^  (fig.  81),  the  male  has  its  mouth  and 
inter-operculum  fringed  with  a  beard  of  stiff  hairs,  of  which  the 
female  shows  hardly  a  trace.  These  hairs  are  of  the  nature  of 
scales.  In  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  soft  flexible  ten- 
tacles project  from  the  front  part  of  the  head  of  the  male,  which 
are  absent  in  the  female.  These  tentacles  are  prolongations  oi 
the  true  skin,  and  therefore  are  not  homologous  with  the  stiff 
hairs  of  the  former  species ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
lK)th  sciTe  the  same  purpose.  What  this  purpose  may  be,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture ;  ornament  does  not  here  seem  probable, 
but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  stiff  hairs  and  flexible  filaments 
can  be  useful  in  any  ordinary  way  to  the  males  alone.  In  that 
strange  monster,  the  Chimcera  motistrona,  the  male  has  a  hook- 
shaped  bone  on  the  top  of  the  head,  directed  forwards,  with  its 
end  rounded  and  covered  with  sharp  spines ;  in  the  female  "  this 
"  crown  is  altogether  absent,"  but  what  its  use  may  be  to  the 
male  is  utterly  unknown  ^* 

The  structures  as  yet  referred  to  are  permanent  in  the  male 
after  he  has  arrived  at  maturity ;  but  with  some  Blennies,  and  m 
another  allied  genus,"  a  crest  is  developed  on  the  head  of  the 
male  only  during  the  breeding-season,  and  the  body  at  the  same 
time  becomes  more  brightly-coloured.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  crest  serves  as  a  temporary  sexual  ornament,  for  the 
female  does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  it  In  other  species  of  the 
same  genus  both  sexes  possess  a  crest,  and  in  at  least  one  si)ecjcs 

"  Dr.   Gilnther    makes   this   re-  Water/  July  1868,  p.  377,  with  a 

mark  ;  *  Catalogue  of  FUhes  in  the  figure.     Many  other  cases  could  be 

British  Museum,'  vol.  ill.  1861,  p.  added  of  structures  peculiar  to  tbe 

141.  male,   of  which   the   u&es   are  aoi 

**  See  Dr.  Gilnther  on  this  genus,  known. 
in  *  Proc.  Zoolo?.  Soc'  1868,  p.  2;i2.  -•  Dr.    Giinther,    *  Catalogue   oi 

>*  F.    Bnckhind,   in    *  Laud   and  Fishes/  vol.  iii.  pp.  221  and  240. 
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/ig.  31.  PleoQStomus  barbatus.    Upper  figure,  bea4  of  male ;  lower  figure,  ftmale. 
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neither  sex  is  thus  provided.  In  many  of  the  Chromidje,  far 
instance  in  Geophagufl  and  especially  in  Cichia,  the  males,  as  I 
hear  from  Professor  Agassiz,*'  have  a  conspicuous  protuberance 
on  the  forehead,  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  females  and  in 
the  young  males.  Professor  Agassiz  adds,  "  I  have  often 
"  observed  these  fishes  at  the  time  of  spawning  when  the  pro- 
"  taberance  is  largest,  and  at  other  seasons  when  it  is  totally 
'*  wanting,  and  the  two  sexes  shew  no  difference  whatever  in  the 
"  outline  of  the  profile  of  the  head.  I  never  could  ascertain  that 
**  it  subserves  any  special  function,  and  the  Indians  on  the 
"  Amazon  know  nothing  about  its  use."  These  protuberances 
resemble,  in  their  periodical  appearance,  the  fleshy  caruncles  on 
the  heads  of  certain  birds ;  but  whether  they  serve  as  ornaments 
must  remain  at  present  doubtful. 

I  hear  from  Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Gunther,  that  the  males 
of  those  fishes,  which  differ  permanently  in  colour  from  the 
females,  often  become  more  brilliant  during  the  breeding-season. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  a  multitude  of  fishes,  the  sexes  of 
which  are  identical  in  colour  at  all  other  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  tench,  roach,  and  perch  may  be  given  as  instances.  The 
male  salmon  at  this  season  is  "marked  on  the  cheeks  with 
"  orange-coloured  stripes,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
"  Labrus,  and  the  body  partakes  of  a  golden  orange  tinge.  The 
"  females  are  dark  in  colour,  and  are  commonly  called  black- 
"  fish.""  An  analogous  and  even  greater  change  takes  place 
with  the  Bidmo  eriox  or  bull  trout;  the  males  of  the  char 
(<S.  umUa)  ore  likewise  at  this  season  rather  brighter  in  colour 
than  the  females.^  The  colours  of  the  pike  (,Emx  reticulahts)  of 
the  United  States,  especially  of  the  male,  become,  during  the 
breeding-season,  exceedingly  intense,  brilliant,  and  iridescenf 
Another  striking  instance  out  of  many  is  afforded  by  the  male 
stickleback  (Oasferostttis  leiurus),  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
Warington,**  as  being  then  "beautiful  beyond  description," 
The  back  and  eyes  of  the  female  are  simply  brown,  and  the  belly 
white.  The  eyes  of  the  male,  on  the  other  hand,  are  "  of  the 
"  most  splendid  green,  having  a  metallic  lustre  like  the  green 
'*  feathers  of  some  humming-birds.  The  throat  and  belly  are 
"  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  back  of  an  ashy-green,  and  the  whole 
"  fish  appears  as  though  it  were  somewhat  translucent  and 

**  See  also  » A  Journey  in  Brazil/  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,'  vol.  yL  1841. 

by  Prof,  and  Mi-s.  Agassiz,  1868,  p.  p.  440. 

220.  ^  *  The  American  AgricoltoriBt^* 

«  Yarrell,  *  British  Fishes,*  vol.  1868,  p.  100. 

U.  1836,  pp.  10,  12,  35.  »  « Annals  and  Mag.  of  N«t.  HIbL' 

*'  W.  Thompson,  in  <  Annals  and  Oct.  1852. 
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**  glowed  with  an  intarnal  incandescence."  After  the  breeding- 
Beason  these  colours  all  change,  the  throat  and  belly  become  of  a 
paler  red,  the  back  more  green,  and  the  glowing  tints  subside. 

With  respect  to  the  courUhip  of  fishes,  other  cases  have  been 
observed  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared,  besides  that 
already  given  of  the  stickleback.  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent  says  that  the 
male  of  the  Ixibrua  mixtus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  differs  in 
€fdour  from  the  female,  makes  "  a  deep  hoUow  in  the  sand  of  the 
**  tank,  and  then  endeavours  in  the  most  i)ersuasiYe  manner  to  in- 
.  "  duoe  a  female  of  the  same  species  to  share  it  with  him,  swim- 
"  ming  backwards  and  forwards  between  her  and  the  completed 
"  nest,  and  plainly  exhibiting  the  greatest  anxiety  for  her  to  follow.** 
The  males  of  Cantharus  lineatua  become,  during  the  breeding- 
season,  of  deep  leaden-black ;  they  then  retire  from  the  shoal,  and 
excavate  a  hollow  as  a  nest.  *'  Each  male  now  mounts  vigilant 
**  guard  over  his  respective  hollow,  and  vigorously  attacks  and 
'*  drives  away  any  other  fish  of  the  same  sex.  Towards  his  com- 
"  panions  of  the  opposite  sex  his  conduct  is  far  different;  many  of 
'*  the  latter  are  now  distended  with  spawn,  and  these  he  endeavours 
"  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  lure  singly  to  his  prepared 
"  hollow,  and  there  to  deposit  the  myriad  ova  with  which  they  are 
"  laden,  which  he  then  protects  and  guards  with  the  greatest  care.^ 

A  more  striking  case  of  courtship,  as  well  as  of  display,  by  the 
males  of  a  Chinese  Macropus  has  been  given  by  M.  Carbonnier, 
who  carefully  observed  these  fishes  under  confinement.^  The 
males  are  most  beautifully  coloured,  more  so  tlian  the  females. 
During  the  breeding-season  they  contend  for  the  possession  of 
the  females;  and,  in  the  act  of  courtship,  expand  their  fins, 
which  are  spotted  and  ornamented  with  brightly  coloured  rays, 
in  the  same  manner,  according  to  M.  Carbonnier,  as  the  peacock. 
They  then  also  bound  about  the  females  with  much  vivacity,  and 
appear  by  "  I'etalage  de  leurs  vives  couleurs  chercher  k  attirer 
"  Tattention  des  femelles,  lesquelles  ne  paraissaient  indifferentes 
"  a  ce  manage,  elles  nageaient  avec  une  molle  lenteur  vers  les 
"  m&les  et  semblaient  se  complaire  dans  leur  voisinage/'  After 
the  male  has  won  his  bride,  he  makes  a  little  disc  of  froth  by 
blowing  air  and  mucus  out  of  his  mouth.  He  then  collects  the 
fertilised  ova,  dropped  by  the  female,  in  his  mouth ;  and  this 
caused  M.  Carbonnier  much  alarm,  as  he  thought  that  they  were 
going  to  be  devoured.  But  the  male  soon  deposits  them  in  the 
disc  of  froth,  afterwards  guarding  them,  repairing  the  froth,  and 
taking  care  of  the  young  when  hatched.  I  mention  these  par- 
fticnlars  because,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  are  fishes,  the 

••  «IIiitiuf€,'  M&y,  1873,  p.  25.  *  "  •  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  d'Accliuuif 

?aris.  July  1869,  and  Jan.  1870. 
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males  of  which  hatch  their  eggs  in  their  months ;  and  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  gradual  evolution  might  ask  how 
could  such  a  habit  have  originated ;  but  the  difficulty  is  much 
diminished  when  wc  know  that  there  are  fishes  which  thus 
collect  and  carry  the  eggs;  for  if  delayed  by  any  cause  in 
depositing  them,  the  habit  of  hatching  them  in  their  mouths 
might  have  been  acquired. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject.  The  case  stands 
thus :  female  fishes,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  willingly  spawn 
except  in  the  presence  of  the  males ;  and  the  males  never  fertilise 
the  ova  except  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  The  males  fight 
for  the  possession  of  the  females.  In  many  species,  the  males 
whilst  young  resemble  the  females  in  colour ;  but  when  adult 
become  much  more  brilliant,  and  retain  their  colours  throughout 
life.  In  other  species  the  males  become  brighter  than  the  females 
and  otherwise  more  highly  ornamented,  only  during  the  season 
of  love.  The  males  sedulously  court  the  females,  and  in  one 
case,  as  we  have  seen,  take  pains  in  displaying  their  beauty 
before  them.  Can  it  be  believed  that  they  would  thus  act  to  no 
purpose  during  their  courtship  ?  And  this  would  be  the  case, 
unless  the  females  exert  some  choice  and  select  those  males 
which  please  or  excite  them  most.  If  the  female  exerts  such 
choice,  all  the  alx)ye  facts  on  the  ornamentation  of  the  males 
become  at  once  intelligible  by  the  aid  of  sexual  selection. 

We  have  next  to  enquire  whether  this  view  of  the  bright 
colours  of  certain  male  fishes  having  been  acquired  through 
sexual  selection  can,  through  the  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of 
characters  to  both  sexes,  be  extended  to  those  groups  in  which  the 
males  and  females  are  brilb'ant  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
degree  and  manner.  In  such  a  genus  as  Labrus,  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  splendid  fishes  in  the  world — for  instance,  the 
Peacock  Labrus  (X.  paw),  described,"  with  pardonable  exa^era- 
tion,  as  formed  of  polished  scales  of  gold,  encrusting  lapis-lazuli, 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  amethysts — we  may,  with  much 
probability,  accept  this  belief;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  sexes  in 
at  least  one  sj)ecie8  of  the  genus  differ  greatly  in  colour.  With 
some  fishes,  as  with  many  of  the  lowest  animals,  splendid  colours 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  nature  of  their  tissues  and  of  the 
surrounding  conditions,  without  the  aid  of  selection  of  any  kind. 
The  gold-fish  {Cyprinm  a wn/^us),  judging  from  the  analogy  of 
the  golden  variety  of  the  common  carp,  is  perhaps  a  ca<e  in  point, 
as  it  may  owe  its  splendid  colours  to  a  single  abrupt  variation, 
due  to  the  conditions  to  which  this  fish  has  been  subjected  undet 

**  Bory  (le  Stiint  Vincent,  in  '  Diet.  Clou.  d'Hist.  Nat.'  torn.  ix.  1826 
p.  151. 
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oonfinement.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  these  colourp 
have  been  intensified  through  artificial  selection,  as  this  species 
has  been  carefully  bred  in  China  from  a  remote  period  *  Under 
natural  conditions  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  beings  so 
highly  organised  as  fishes,  and  which  live  under  such  complex 
relations,  should  become  brilliantly  coloured  without  sufiering 
some  evil  or  receiving  some  benefit  from  so  great  a  change,  and 
consequently  without  the  intervention  of  natural  selection. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  conclude  in  regard  to  the  many  fishes, 
both  sexes  of  which  are  splendidly  coloured  ?  Mr.  Wallace* 
beUeyes  that  the  species  which  frequent  reefs,  where  corals  and 
other  brightly-coloured  organisms  abound,  are  brightly  coloured 
in  order  to  escape  detection  by  their  enemies ;  but  according  to 
my  recollection  they  were  thus  rendered  highly  conspicuous. 
In  the  fresh-waters  of  the  tropics  there  are  no  brilHantly- 
coloured  corals  or  other  organisms  for  the  fishes  to  resemble; 
yet  many  species  in  the  Amazons  are  beautifully  coloured,  and 
many  of  the  carnivorous  Cyprinid»  in  India  are  ornamented 
with  "  bright  longitudinal  lines  of  various  tints.'"*  Mr.  M'Clel- 
land,  in  describing  these  fishes,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppo^  that 
**  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  their  colours "  serves  as  "  a  better 
"  mark  for  king-fishers,  terns,  and  other  birds  which  are 
"  destined  to  keep  the  number  of  these  fishes  in  check;"  but  at 
the  present  day  few  naturalists  will  admit  that  any  animal  has 
been  made  conspicuous  as  an  aid  to  its  own  destruction.  It  is 
possible  that  certain  fishes  may  have  been  rendered  conspicuous 
in  order  to  warn  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  that  they  were 
unpalatable,  as  explained  when  treating  of  caterpillars;  but  it 
is  not,  I  believe,  known  that  any  fish,  at  least  any  freaii-water 
fish,  is  rejected  firom  being  distasteful  to  fish-devouring  animals. 
On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view  in  regard  to  the  fishes,  of 
which  both  sexes  are  brilliantly  coloured,  is  that  their  colours 
were  acquired  by  the  males  as  a  sexual  ornament,  and  were 
transferred  equally,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  other  sex. 

*•  Owing  to  some  remarks  on  this  has  bnen  "  produced  at  Hans;chow  a 

«abject,  made  in  my  work  *0n  the  "  variety  called  the  fire-fish,  from  its 

Variation  of  Animals  under  Domesti-  "Intensely  red   colour.     It  is   uni- 

cation,'  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers  (*  Chinese  '*  versally  admired,  and  there  is  not 

Notes  and  Queries,'  Aug.  1868,  p.  "  a  household  where  it  is  not  ci  1< 

1 23)     has     searched     the     ancient  ^*  tivated,  m  rioalry  as  to  its  colon 

(Thinise     encyclopedias.     He     find.n  "  and  as  a  source  of  profit." 

that   gold-fish  were  first  reared  iu  *•  *  Westminster     iieview,*    Jul^ 

confinement  during  the  Sung  Dy-  1867,  p.  7. 

nasty,  which  commenced  a.d.  960.  **  '  Indian  Cyprini  la;,'  by  Mr.  J 

in    the     year    1129    these    fishes  McClelland,     *  Asiatic     Researches, 

■bonnded.     In  another  place  it  is  vol.  xix.  part  ii.  1839,  p.  230. 
■aid  that  since  the  year  1548  there 
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We  have  now  to  consider  whether,  when  the  male  differs  in  a 
marked  manner  from  the  female  in  coionr  or  in  other  orna* 
ments,  he  alone  hajs  been  modified,  the  yariations  being  inherited 
by  his  male  offspring  alone;  or  whether  the  female  has  been 
specially  modified  and  rendered  inoonspicuons  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  such  modifications  being  inherited  only  by  the 
females.  It  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  coionr  has  been  gained 
by  many  ^hes  as  a  protection :  no  one  can  examine  the  speckled 
upper  surface  of  a  flounder,  and  overlook  its  resemblance  to  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  sea  on  which  it  lives.  Certain  fishes,  moreover, 
can  through  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  change  their 
colours  in  adaptation  to  surrounding  objects,  and  that  within  a 
short  time.^  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  ever  recorded 
of  an  animal  being  protected  by  its  colour  (as  &r  as  it  can  be 
judged  of  in  preserved  specimens),  as  well  as  by  its  form,  is  that 
given  by  Br.  Giinther'^  of  a  pipe-fish,  which,  with  its  reddish 
streaming  filaments,  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  sea-weed 
to  which  it  clings  with  its  prehensile  tail.  But  the  question  now 
under  consideration  is  whether  the  females  alone  have  been 
modified  for  this  object.  We  can  see  that  one  sex  will  not  be 
modified  through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  protection 
more  than  the  other,  supposing  both  to  vary,  unless  one  sex  is 
exposed  for  a  longer  period  to  danger,  or  has  less  power  of 
escaping  from  such  danger  than  the  other;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  with  fishes  the  sexes  differ  in  these  respects.  As 
for  as  there  is  any  difference,  the  males,  from  being  generally 
smaller  and  from  wandering  more  about,  are  exposed  to  greater 
danger  than  the  females;  and  yet,  when  the  sexes  differ,  the 
males  are  almost  always  the  more  conspicuously  coloured. 
The  ova  are  fertilised  immediately  after  being  deposited;  and 
when  this  process  lasts  for  several  days,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  salmon,*^  the  female,  during  the  whole  time,  is  attended  by 
the  male.  After  the  ova  are  fertilised  they  are,  in  most  cases, 
left  unprotected  by  both  parents,  so  that  the  males  and  females, 
as  far  as  oviposition  is  concerned,  are  equally  exposed  to  danger, 
and  both  are  equally  important  for  the  production  of  fertile  ova ; 
consequently  the  more  or  less  brightly-colourt^  individuals  of 
either  sex  would  be  equally  liable  to  be  destroyed  or  preserved, 
and  both  would  have  an  equal  influence  on  the  colours  of  their 
offspring. 

Certain  fishes,  belonging  to  several  families,  make  nests,  and 
some  of  them  take  care  of  their  young  when  hatched.    Both 

»"  G.  Porchet,  L'Ji-titut  Xo».  1,      327,  pi.  xiv.  and  xr. 
1871,  p.  134.  M  Tarrell,  *  British  Fialiei,*  v«l 

**  *pToc   Zoolng.  Soc*  x8fi5,  j<     ii.  p.  11. 
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Bexes  of  the  bright  oolonred  Crenilahrus  massa  and  vrulops  work 
together  in  building  their  nests  with  sea-weed,  shells,  &c.'' 
But  the  males  of  certain  fishes  do  all  the  work,  and  afterwards 
take  exchisiye  charge  of  the  yonng.  This  is  the  case  with  the  dull- 
eolonred  gobies,"*  in  which  the  sexes  are  not  known  to  differ  in 
ooloor,  and  likewise  with  the  sticklebacks  (Gasterosteus),  in  which 
the  males  become  brilliantly  coloured  during  the  spawning  season. 
The  male  of  the  smooth-tailed  stickleback  {O,  leiurus)  performs 
the  duties  of  a  nurse  with  exemplary  care  and  vigilance  during 
a  long  time,  and  is  continually  employed  in  gently  leading  back 
the  young  to  the  nest,  when  they  stray  too  far.  He  courageously 
drives  away  all  enemies,  including  the  females  of  his  own  species 
It  would  indeed  be  no  small  relief  to  the  male,  if  the  female,  aftei 
depositing  her  eggs,  were  immediately  devoui^d  by  some  enemy 
for  he  is  forced  incessantly  to  drive  her  from  the  nesf 

The  males  of  certain  other  fishes  inhabiting  South  Americi 
and  Ceylon,  belonging  to  two  distinct  Orders,  have  the  extra 
ordinary  habit  of  hatching  within  their  mouths  or  branchial 
cavities,  the  eggs  laid  by  the  females.^^  I  am  informed  bv 
Professor  Agassiz  that  the  males  of  the  Amazonian  species 
which  follow  this  habit,  "  not  only  are  generally  brighter  than 
"  the  females,  but  the  difference  is  greater  at  the  spawning-season 
"  than  at  any  other  time."  The  species  of  Geophagus  act  in  the 
same  manner;  and  in  this  genus,  a  conspicuous  protuberance 
becomes  developed  on  the  forehead  of  the  males  during  the 
breeding-season.  With  the  various  species  of  Chromids,  as 
Professor  Agaasiz  likewise  informs  me,  sexual  differences  in 
colour  may  be  observed,  "  whether  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
"  water  among  aquatic  plants,  or  deposit  them  in  holes,  leaving 
'*  them  to  come  out  without  further  care,  or  build  shallow  nests 
*'  in  the  river  mud,  over  which  they  eit,  as  our  Pomotis  does. 
**  It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that  these  sitters  are  among  the 
"  brightest  species  in  their  respective  families ;  for  instance, 
**  Hygrogonus  is  bright  green,  with  large  black  ocelli,  encircled 
"  with  the  most  brilliant  red."  Whether  with  all  the  species  of 
Chromids  it  is  the  male  alone  which  sits  on  the  eggs  is  not 
known.    It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  fact  of  the  eggs  being 

**  According  to  the  observatioas  naU  aad  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Novem- 

of  M.  Gerbe;  see  Gilnther's  *•  Record  ber  1855. 

*f    Zoolog.    Literature,'    1865,    p.  »  Prof.  Wyman,  in  *  Proc.  Boston 
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protected  or  uuprotected  by  the  parents,  has  had  little  or  no 
influence  on  the  differences  in  colour  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
further  manifest,  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  males  take 
ezcloaiye  charge  of  the  nests  and  young,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  blighter-coloured  males  would  be  far  more  influential  on 
the  character  of  the  race,  than  the  destruction  of  the  brighter- 
coloured  females ;  for  the  death  of  the  male  during  the  period  of 
incubation  or  nursing  would  entail  the  death  of  the  young,  so 
that  they  could  not  inherit  his  peculiarities;  yet,  in  many  of 
these  very  cases  the  males  are  more  conspicuously  coloured  than 
the  females. 

Inmost  of  the  Lophobranchii  (Pipe-fish,  Hippocampi,  &c) 
the  males  have  either  marsupial  sacks  or  hemispherical  de- 
pressions on  the  abdomen,  in  which  the  ova  laid  by  the  female 
are  hatched.  The  males  also  shew  great  attachment  to  their 
young*  The  sexes  do  not  commonly  differ  much  in  colour; 
but  Dr.  Gunther  believes  that  the  male  Hippocampi  are  rather 
brighter  than  the  females.  The  genus  Solenostoma,  however, 
offers  a  curious  exceptional  case,^*'  for  the  female  is  much  more 
vividly-coloured  and  spotted  than  the  male,  and  she  alone  has  a 
marsupial  sack  and  hatches  the  eggs;  so  that  the  female  of 
Solenostoma  differs  from  all  the  other  Lophobranchii  in  tliis 
latter  respect,  and  from  almost  all  other  fishes,  in  being  more 
brightly-coloured  than  the  male.  It  is  improbable  that  this 
remarkable  double  inversion  of  character  in  the  female  should 
be  an  accidental  coincidenea  As  the  males  of  several  fishes, 
which  take  exclusive  charge  of  the  eggs  and  young,  are  more 
brightly  coloured  than  the  females,  and  as  here  the  fionale  Sole- 
nostoma takes  the  same  charge  and  is  brighter  than  the  male,  it- 
might  be  argued  that  the  conspicuous  colours  of  that  sex  which 
is  the  more  important  of  the  two  for  the  welfare  of  the  ofGspring, 
must  be  in  some  manner  protective.  But  from  the  large  number 
of  fishes,  of  which  the  males  are  either  permanently  or  period- 
ically brighter  than  the  females,  but  whose  life  is  not  at  all 
more  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  species  than  that  of  the 
female,  this  view  can  hardly  be  maintained.  When  we  treat 
of  birds  we  shall  meet  with  analogous  cases,  where  there  has 
been  a  complete  inversion  of  the  usual  attributes  of  the  two 
sexes,  and  we  shall  then  give  what  appears  to  be  the  probable 
explanation,  namely,  that  the  males  have  selected  the  more 
attractive  females,  instead  of  the  latter  having  selected,  in 

»   Yarrell,     *  Hist,     of    British  Fishes  of  Zanzibar,'  by  Col.  Playftut, 

Fishes,'  vol.  ii.  183G,  pp.  329,  338.  18t>6,  p.  137,  has  re-examised  tht 
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Accordance  with  the  usual  mle  throughout  the  animal  kingdom^ 
the  more  attractiye  males. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  with  most  fishes,  in 
which  the  sexes  differ  in  colour  or  in  other  ornamental  charac- 
ters, the  males  originally  yaried,  with  their  variations  trans- 
mitted to  the  same  sex,  and  accumulated  through  sexual 
selection  by  attracting  or  exciting  the  females.  In  many  cases, 
however,  such  characters  have  been  transferred,  either  partially 
or  completely,  to  the  females.  In  other  cases,  again,  both  sexes 
have  been  coloured  alike  for  the  sake  of  protection;  but  in 
no  instance  does  it  appear  that  the  female  alone  has  had  her 
colours  or  other  characters  specially  modified  for  this  latter 
purpose. 

The  last  point  which  need  be  noticed  is  that  fishes  are  known 
to  make  various  noises,  some  of  which  are  described  as  being 
musical  Dr.  Bafoss^,  who  has  especially  attended  to  this 
subject,  says  that  the  sounds  are  voluntarily  produced  in  several 
ways  by  different  fishes :  by  the  friction  of  the  pharyngeal  bones 
— by  the  vibration  of  ccTtain  muscles  attached  to  the  swim- 
bladder,  which  serves  as  a  resounding  board — and  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  swim-bladder.  By  this  lattei 
means  the  Trigia  produces  pure  &nd  long-drawn  sounds  which 
range  over  nearly  an  octave.  But  the  most  interesting  cose  for 
us  is  that  of  two  species  of  Ophidium,  in  which  the  males  alone 
are  provided  with  a  sound- producing  apparatus,  consisting  of 
small  movable  bones,  with  proper  muscles,  in  connection  with 
the  swim-bladder."  The  drumming  of  the  Umbrinas  in  the 
European  seas  is  said  to  be  audible  from  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms ;  and  the  fishermen  of  Rochelle  assert  *'  that  the  males 
"  alone  make  the  noise  during  the  spawning-time ;  and  that  it 
"  is  possible  by  imitating  it,  to  take  them  without  bait."**  From 
this  statement,  and  more  especially  from  the  case  of  Ophi4ium, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  in  this,  the  lowest  class  of  the  Verte- 
brata,  as  with  so  many  insects  and  spiders,  sound-prodjicing 
instruments  have,  at  least  in  some  cases,  been  developed  through 
sexual  selection,  as  a  means  for  bringing  the  sexes  together. 

*'  *  Comptes  RenduB.'    Tom.  xlvi.  the  Dutch  trnnslntion  of  this  >froi'k 

1858,  p.  353.     Tom.  xlvii.  1858,  p.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  36),  gives  some  further 

916.     Tom.  liv.  1862,  p.  393.     The  particulars  on  the  sounds  made  by 

noise  made  hy  the  (Jmbnnas  {ScMnia  tishes. 

OfptHa),  is  said  by  some  authors  to  **  The     Rev.     C.     Kings^lcy,    iv 

•e  more  like  that  of  a  flute  or  organ,  '  Nature,'  Mny  1S70,  p.  40. 
than  drumming :  Dr.  Zouteveen,  in 
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Amphibiaks. 

TJrod^a, — ^I  will  begin  with  the  tailed  amphibians.  The  sexes 
of  salamanders  or  newts  often  differ  much  both  in  colour  and 
structure.  In  some  species  prehensile  claws  are  develoi)ed  on 
the  fore-legs  of  the  males  during  the  breeding-season :  and  at 
this  season  in  the  male  Triton  palmipes  the  hind-feet  are  pro- 
vided with  a  swimming-web,  which  is  almost  completely 
absorbed  during  the  winter;  so  that  their  feet  then  resemble 


.^J' 


'A.^ 


Fig.  32.    Triton  cristaf vs  (half  natural  siie,  tnm  B-U's  •  British  Reptiles '). 
Upper  tigure,  male  during  the  breeding-season ;  lower  figure,  female. 

those  of  the  female.**  This  structure  no  doubt  aids  the  male 
in  his  eager  search  and  pursuit  of  the  female.  Whilst  courting 
her  he  rapidly  vibrates  the  end  of  his  tail.  With  our  common 
newts  ( Triton  punctatus  and  cristatus)  a  deep,  much  indented 
crest  is  developed  along  the  back  and  tail  of  the  male  during  the 
breeding-season,  which  disappears  during  the  winter.  Mr.  St. 
George  Mivart  informs  me  that  it  is  not  furnished  with  muscles, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  used  for  locomotion.  As  during  the 
season  of  courtship  it  becomes  edged  with  bright  colours,  there 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  a  masculine  ornament  In 
many  species  the  body  presents  strongly  contrasted,  though 
lurid  tints,  and  these  become  more  vivid  during  the  breeding- 
season.  The  male,  for  instance,  of  our  common  little  newt 
{Triton  punctatus)  is  "  brownish-grey  above,  passing  into  yellow 

"  Bell,  *  History  of  British  Reptiles,'  2nd  edit.  1849,  pp.  156-159. 
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*  beneath,  which  in  the  spring  becomes  a  rich  bright  orange, 
"  marked  everywhere  with  round  dark  spots."  The  edge  of  the 
crest  aJflo  is  then  tipped  with  bright  red  or  yiolet.  The  female 
isnsnaily  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  with  scattered  brown 
dots,  and  the  lower  surface  is  often  quite  plain.^  The  young 
are  obscurely  tinted.  The  ova  are  fertilised  during  the  act  of 
deposition,  and  are  not  subsequently  tended  by  either  parent 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  males  have  acquired  their 
strongly-marked  colours  and  ornamental  appendages  through 
sexual  selection;  these  being  transmitted  either  to  the  male 
oflEspring  alone,  or  to  both  sexes. 

Anura  or  Batrtiehia. — With  many  frogs  and  toads  the  colonra 
evidently  serve  as  a  protection,  such  as  the  bright  green  tmts 
of  tree-frogs  and  the  obscure  mottled  shades  of  many  terrestrial 
species.  The  most  conspicuously-coloured  toad  which  I  ever 
saw,  the  Fhryniscus  nigricans,^  had  the  whole  upper  surface  of 
the  body  as  black  as  ink,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  parts  of 
the  abdomen  spotted  with  the  brightest  vermilion.  It  crawled 
about  the  bare  sandy  or  open  grassy  plains  of  La  Plata  under  a 
scorching  sun,  and  could  not  £ail  to  catch  the  eye  of  every  pass- 
ing creature.  These  colours  are  probably  beneficial  by  making 
this  animal  known  to  all  birds  of  prey  as  a  nauseoiis  mouthful. 

In  Nicaragua  there  is  a  little  frog  ''  dressed  in  a  bright  livery 
"  of  red  and  blue  "  which  does  not  conceal  itself  like  most  other 
species,  but  hops  about  during  the  daytime,  and  Mr.  Belt  says*** 
that  as  soon  as  he  saw  its  happy  sense  of  security,  he  felt  sure 
that  it  was  uneatable.  After  several  trials  he  succeeded  in 
tempting  a  young  duck  to  snatch  up  a  young  one,  but  it  was 
instantly  rejected;  and  the  duck  "went  about  jerking  its  head, 
"  as  if  trying  to  throw  o£f  some  unpleasant  taste." 

With  respect  to  sexual  differences  of  colour,  Br.  Giinther 
does  not  know  of  any  striking  instance  either  with  frogs  or 
toads;  yet  he  can  often  distinguish  the  male  from  the  female,  by 
the  tints  of  the  former  being  a  little  more  intense.  Nor  does 
he  know  of  any  striking  difference  in  external  structure  between 
the  sexes,  excepting  the  prominences  which  become  developed 
during  the  breeding-season  on  the  front-legs  of  the  male,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  hold  the  female.^^    It  is  surprising  that 

♦*  Bell,  » History  of  British  Rep-  tikimmenns  (Dr.  AndersoD,   *  Proc, 

tiles,'  2ad  edit.  1849,  pp.  146,  151.  Zoolog.  Soc.,'  1871,  p.  204)  has  two 

**  *  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  plate-like  callosities  on  the  thorax 

*  Beagle,** '  1843.     Bell,  ibid.  p.  49.  and  certain  rugosities  on  the  fingers, 
**  *  The  Natnralbt  in  Nicaragua,'  which  perhaps  subserve  the  same  end 

'.874,  p.  321.  as  the  above-mentioned  promineiicei. 

*^  llie  male  alone  of  the  Bitfo 
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these  animals  have  not  acquired  more  strongly-marked  sexual 
characters ;  for  though  cold-blooded  their  iwwionfl  are  stiong. 
Dr.  Gunther  informs  me  that  he  has  seyeral  times  found  an 
onfortnnate  female  toad  dead  and  smothered  from  having  been 
so  closely  embraced  by  three  or  four  males.  Frogs  have  been 
observed  by  Professor  Hoffman  in  Giessen  fighting  all  day  long 
during  the  Dreeding-season,  and  with  so  much  violence,  that  ono 
had  its  body  ripped  open. 

Frogs  and  toads  oflfer  one  interesting  sexual  difference,  namely, 
in  the  musical  powers  possessed  by  the  males;  but  to  speak 
of  music,  when  applied  to  the  discordant  and  overwhelming 
sounds  emitted  by  male  bull-frogs  and  some  other  species,  seems, 
according  to  our  taste,  a  singularly  inappropriate  expre^ion. 
Nevertheless,  certain  frogs  sing  in  a  decidedly  pleasing  manner. 
Near  Rio  Janeiro  I  used  often  to  sit  in  the  evening  to  listen  to  a 
number  of  little  Hyl»,  perched  on  blades  of  grass  close  to  the 
water,  which  sent  forth  sweet  chirping  notes  in  harmony.  The 
various  sounds  are  emitted  chiefly  by  the  males  during  the 
breeding-season,  as  in  the  case  of  the  croaking  of  our  common 
frog.^  In  accordance  with  this  &ct  the  vocal  organs  of  the 
males  are  more  highly-developed  than  those  of  the  females.  In 
some  genera  the  males  alone  are  provided  with  sacs  which  open 
into  the  larynx.^*  For  instance,  in  the  edible  frog  (  Bana  eaculf  n  ta) 
"  the  sacs  are  peculiar  to  the  males,  and  become,  when  filled 
''  with  air  in  the  act  of  croaking,  large  globular  bladders,  stand- 
"  ing  out  one  on  each  side  of  the  head,  near  the  comers  of  the 
*'  mouth."  The  croak  of  the  male  is  thus  rendered  exceedingly 
powerful ;  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  a  slight  groaning 
noise.^  In  the  several  genera  of  the  &mily  the  vocal  organs 
differ  considerably  in  structure,  and  their  development  in  all 
cases  may  be  attributed  to  sexual  selection. 

Rbptilks. 

Chelojiia, — Tortoises  and  turtles  do  not  offer  well-marked 
sexual  differences.  In  some  species,  the  tail  of  the  male  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  female.  In  some,  the  plastron  or  lower 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  male  is  slightly  concave  m  relation  w 
the  back  of  the  female.  The  male  of  the  mud-turtle  of  the 
United  States  (^Chrysemys  picta)  has  claws  on  its  front-feel 
twice  as  long  as  those  of  the  female ;  and  these  are  used  when 

«  Bell,  'History  of  British  *•  J.  Bishop,  in  'Todd's  Ovdop 
P^ptilas,'  1849,  p.  93.  of  Aunt,  and  Phys.'  vol.  ir.  f   1503 

««  Bell,  ibid.  p.  112-114. 
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ihe  sexes  unite."  With  the  huge  tortoise  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  (JTetiudo  nigra)  the  males  are  said  to  grow  to  a  larger 
size  than  the  females:  during  the  pairing-season,  and  at  no 
other  time,  the  male  utters  a  hoarse  bellowing  noise,  which  can 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  yards ;  the 
female,  on  the  other  hand,  never  uses  her  voice.^^ 

With  the  Ttstudo  eiegans  of  India,  it  is  said  "  that  the  combats 
"  of  the  males  may  be  heard  at  some  distance,  from  the  noise 
"  they  produce  in  butting  against  each  other/'" 

CrocodHia. — The  sexes  apparently  do  not  differ  in  colour;  nor 
do  I  know  that  the  males  fight  together,  though  this  is  pro- 
bable, for  some  kinds  make  a  prodigious  display  before  the 
females.  Bartram^  describes  the  male  alligator  as  striving 
to  win  the  female  by  splashing  and  roaring  in  the  midst 
of  a  lagoon,  "  swollen  to  an  extent  ready  to  burst,  with  its 
"  head  and  tail  lifted  up,  he  spins  or  twirls  round  on  the 
"  surface  of  the  water,  like  an  Indian  chief  rehearsing  his  feats 
of  war."  During  the  season  of  love,  a  musky  odour  is  emitted 
by  the  submaxillary  glands  of  the  crocodile,  and  pervades  their 
haunts.^ 

Ophidia,^!}!.  Giinther  informs  me  that  the  males  are  always 
smaller  than  the  females,  and  generally  have  longer  and  slenderer 
tails ;  but  he  knows  of  no  other  difference  in  external  structure. 
In  regard  to  colour,  he  can  almost  always  distinguish  the  male 
from  the  female  by  his  more  strongly-pronounced  tints ;  thus 
the  black  zigzag  biuid  on  the  back  of  the  male  English  viper  is 
more  distinctly  defined  than  in  the  female.  The  difference  is 
much  plainer  in  the  rattle-snakes  of  N.  America,  the  male  of 
which,  as  the  keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  shewed  me,  can  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  the  female  by  having  more  lurid 
yellow  about  its  whole  body.  In  S.  Africa  the  BucejihcUutt 
oxpfrnais  presents  an  analogous  difference,  for  the  female  "is 
**  never  so  fully  variegated  with  yellow  on  the  sides  as  the 
"  male.**  *•  The  male  of  the  Indian  Dipsas  cynodi/n,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  blackish-brown,  with  the  belly  partly  black, 
whilst  the  female  is  reddish  or  yellowish-olive,  with  the  belly 
either  uniform  yellowish  or  marbled  with  black.  In  the  Tragops 
diajKir  of  the  same  country,  the  male  is  bright  green,  and  the 

••Mr.    0.    J.    Maynard,     *The  British  India,*  1864,  p.  7. 
Airencan  Naturaluit,' Dec  1869,  p.  '^'Travels     through     Carolina, 

555.  &c.,  1791,  p.  128. 

••  See  my  *  Jonmal  of  Researches         **  Owen,   ♦  Anatomy    of    Verte^ 

Juring  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Beagle," '  bratcs,*  vol.  i.  I81J6,  p.  615. 
845,  p.  384.  *•  Sir  Andrew  Smith,  »  Zoolog.  of 

••  Dr.     Giinther,     'Keptilec     of  S.  Africa:  Reptilla,*  1849,  pi.  z. 
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female  bronze-ooloured.'^^  No  doubt  the  colours  of  some  anakes 
are  protective,  as  shewn  by  the  green  tints  of  tree-snakes,  and 
the  various  mottled  shades  of  the  species  which  live  in  sandy 
places ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  colours  of  many  kinds, 
for  instance  of  the  common  English  snake  and  viper,  serve  to 
ronceal  them;  and  this  is  still  more  doubtful  with  the  many 
foreign  species  which  are  coloured  with  extreme  elegance.  The 
colours  of  certain  species  are  very  different  in  the  adult  and 
young  states." 

During  the  breeding- season  the  anal  scent-glands  of  snakes  are 
in  active  function  -^  and  so  it  is  with  the  same  glands  in  lizards^ 
and  as  we  have  seen  with  the  submaxillary  glands  of  crocodiles. 
As  the  males  of  most  animals  search  for  the  females,  these 
odoriferous  glands  probably  serve  to  excite  or  charm  the  female, 
rather  than  to  guide  her  to  the  spot  where  the  male  may  be 
found.  Male  snakes,  though  appearing  so  slu^ish,  are  amorous ; 
for  many  have  been  observed  crowding  round  the  same  female, 
and  even  round  her  dead  body.  They  are  not  known  to 
fight  together  from  rivalry.  Their  intellectual  powers  are 
higher  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  Zoological 
Gardens  they  soon  learn  not  to  strike  at  the  iron  bar  with  which 
their  cages  are  cleaned ;  and  Dr.  Keen  of  Philadelphia  informs 
me  that  some  snakes  which  he  kept,  learned  after  four  or  five 
times  to  avoid  a  noose,  with  which  they  were  at  first  easily 
caught.  An  excellent  observer  in  Ceylon,  Mr.  E.  Layard,  saw  * 
a  cobra  thrust  its  head  through  a  narrow  hole  and  swallow  a 
toad.  "  With  this  encumbrance  he  could  not  withdraw  him- 
"  self;  finding  this,  he  reluctantly  disgorged  the  precious  mor- 
''  se],  which  began  to  move  off;  this  was  too  much  for  snake 
"  philosophy  to  bear,  and  the  toad  was  again  seized,  and  again 
^'  was  the  snake,  after  violent  efforts  to  escape,  compelled  to  part 
"  with  its  prey.  This  time,  however,  a  lesson  had  been  learnt, 
"  and  the  toad  was  seized  by  one  leg,  withdrawn,  and  then 
"  swallowed  in  triumph." 

The  keeper  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  positive  that  certain 
snakes,  for  instance  Crotalus  and  Python,  distinguish  him  from 
all  other  persons.  Ck)bras  kept  together  in  the  same  cage 
apparently  feel  some  attachment  towards  each  other." 

"  Dr.  A.  Giinther.  *  Reptiles   of  brates/  vol.  i.  1806,  p  615. 

BiitUh    India/  Ray  Soc.  1864,  pp.  ••  *  Rambles  in  Cevl*  n,*  in  *  AnnaU 

H04,  808.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  itist.'  2nd  series 

*•    Dr.    Stoliczka,    *  Joaraal    oi  vol.  ix.  1852,  p.  333. 

Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal,'  %oI.  xzxix.  "  Dr.     Giinther,     '  Reptilw     cl 

1870,  pp.  205,  211.  British  India,'  1864,  p.  340. 

"  Owen,    *Aiatcmf    if    Yerte- 
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It  does  not,  howeyer,  follow  because  snakes  have  some 
feaaomng  power,  strong  passions  and  mntnal  affection,  that  they 
should  likewise  be  endowed  with  sufficient  taste  to  admire 
brilliant  colours  in  their  jwrtners,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  species  through  sexual  selection.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  in  any  other  manner  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  certain  species ;  for  instance,  of  the  coral-snakes  of  S.  America, 
which  are  of  a  rich  red  with  black  and  yellow  transverse  bands. 
I  well  remember  how  much  surprise  I  felt  at  the  beauty  of  the 
first  conJ-snake  which  I  saw  gliding  across  a  path  in  Brazil. 
%akeB  coloured  in  this  peculiar  manner,  as  Mr.  Wallace  states 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gunther,^  are  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  except  in  S*  America,  and  here  no  less  than  four 
genera  occur.  One  of  these,  Elaps,  is  venomous ;  a  second  and 
widely-distinct  genus  is  doubtfully  venomous,  and  the  two 
otheiB  are  quite  harmless.  The  species  belonging  to  these 
distinct  genera  inhabit  the  same  districts,  and  are  so  like  each 
other,  that  no  one  ''but  a  naturalist  would  distinguish  the 
"  hannless  from  the  poisonous  kinds."  Hence,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
believes,  the  innocuous  kinds  have  probably  acquired  their 
colours  as  a  protection,  on  the  principle  of  imitation ;  for  they 
would  naturally  be  thought  dangerous  by  their  enemies.  The 
cause,  however,  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  venomous  Elaps 
remains  to  be  explained,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  sexual 
selection. 

Snakes  produce  other  sounds  besides  hissing.  The  deadly 
EchiA  carinuta  has  on  its  sides  some  oblique  rows  of  scales  of  a 
peculiar  structure  with  serrated  edges ;  and  when  this  snake  is 
excited,  these  scales  are  rubbed  against  each  other,  which  pro- 
duces "a  curious  prolonged,  almost  hissing  sound."  ^  With 
respect  to  the  rattling  of  the  rattle-snake,  we  have  at  last  some 
definite  information :  for  Professor  Aughey  states,^  that  on  two 
occasions,  being  himself  unseen,  he  watched  from  a  little  distance, 
a  rattle-snake  coiled  up  with  head  erect,  which  continued  to 
rattle  at  short  intervals  for  half  an  hour :  and  at  last  he  saw 
another  snake  approach,  and  when  they  met  they  paired. 
Hence  he  is  satisfied  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  rattle  is  to  bring 
the  sexes  together.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 
It  was  the  male  or  the  female  which  remained  stationary  and 
oalled  for  the  other.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  the 
above  fact  that  the  rattle  may  not  be  of  use  to  these  snakes  in 
other  ways,  as  a  warning  to  animals  which  would  otherwise 

<*  *  Westminstei  Reriew/Joly  1st,     Snc.'  1871,  p.  196. 
1867,  p.  32.  •*  'The    American     Nntnralist, 

«»  I)r.    Anderson,  *  Proc  Zoolog.      1873,  p.  85. 
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attack  them.  Nor  can  I  quite  difibelieve  the  seyeral  acooonts 
which  have  appeared  of  their  thus  paralysing  their  prey  with  fear. 
Some  other  snakes  also  make  a  distinct  noise  by  rapidly  vibrating 
their  tails  against  the  surrounding  stalks  of  plants ;  and  I  have  my- 
self heard  this  in  the  case  of  a  Trigonocephalas  in  8.  America. 

Xoccr^t/ia.— The  males  of  some,  probably  of  many  kinds  ol 
lizards  fight  together  from  rivahy.  Thus  the  arboreal  AwAin 
eri4attUui  of  S.  America  is  eitremely  pugnacious :  "  During  the 
"  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  two  adult  males  rarely 
"  meet  without  a  contest.  On  first  seeing  one  another,  they  nod 
"  their  heads  up  and  down  three  or  four  times,  and  at  the  same 
''  time  ezpandii^  the  frill  or  pouch  beneath  the  throat ;  theii 
"  eyes  glisten  with  rage,  and  after  waving  their  tails  from 
"  side  to  side  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  to  gather  energy,  they  dart 
"  at  each  other  furiously,  rolling  over  and  over,  and  holding 
"  firmly  with  their  teeth.  The  conflict  generally  ends  in  one  of 
"  the  combatants  losing  his  tail,  which  is  often  devoured  by  the 
"  victor."  The  male  of  this  species  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  female  ;•*  and  this,  as  far  as  Dr.  Giinther  has  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  the  general  rule  with  lizards  of  all  kinds.  The 
males  alone  of  the  Cyrtod^ictylus  ruhidus  of  the  Andaman  Islands 
possesses  pre-anal  pores ;  and  these  pores  judging  from  analogy 
probably  serve  to  emit  an  odour.** 

The  sexes  often  differ  greatly  in  various  external  characters. 
The  male  of  the  above-mentioned  Anolis  is  furnished  with  a 
crest  which  runs  along  the  back  and  tail,  and  can  be  erected  at 
pleasure ;  but  of  this  crest  the  female  does  not  exhibit  a  trace. 
In  the  Indian  Cophotis  eeylanica,  the  female  has  a  dorsal  crest, 
though  much  less  developed  than  in  the  male;  and  so  it  is,  as 
Dr.  Giinther  informs  me,  with  the  females  of  many  Iguanas, 
Chameleons,  and  other  lizards.  In  some  species,  however,  the 
crest  is  equally  developed  in  both  sexes,  as  in  the  Iguana  tubertM- 
lata.  In  the  genus  Sitana,  the  males  alone  are  famished  with  a 
large  throat-pouch  (fig.  33),  which  can  be  folded  up  like  a  fan, 
and  is  coloured  blue,  black,  and  red ;  but  these  splendid  colours 
are  exhibited  only  during  the  pairing-season.  The  female  does 
not  possess  even  a  rudiment  of  this  appendage.  In  the  Anolis 
cristateUun,  according  to  Mr.  Austen,  the  throat  pouch,  which  is 
bright  red  marbled  with  yellow,  is  present  in  the  female,  though 
in  a  rudi mental  condition.  Again,  in  certain  other  lizards,  both 
sexes  are  equally  well  provided  with  throat  pouches.    Here  we 

*'  Mr.  N.  L.  Austen  Vept  these  **  Stoliczkn,  'JoaroHl  of  Asintir 

animals    alive   for    a    considerable  Soc  of  Ben^l,'  toI.  xzxir.  1870,  p 

time;  see  ^l^ind  and  Water/  .uly  166. 
:e67,  p.  9. 
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Fig.  VK.  SiUna  minor.  Male  with  t'»e 
giilar  pouch  expanded  (from  Glinther's 
•ReptUea  of  India'). 


Bee  with  species  belonging  to  the  same  group,  as  in  so  many 
previous  cases,  the  same  character  either  confined  to  the  males, 
or  more  largely  developed  in  them  than  in  the  females,  or 
again  equally  developed  in  both  sexes.  The  little  lizards  of 
the  genus  Draco,  which  glide 
through  the  air  on  their  rib- 
supported  parachutes,  and 
which  in  the  beauty  of  their 
colours  baf9e  description,  are 
furnished  with  skinny  appen- 
dages to  the  throat  "  like  the 
wattles  of  gallinaceous  birds." 
These  become  erected  when 
the  animal  is  excited.  They 
occur  in  both  sexes,  but  are 
best  developed  when  the  male 
arrives  at  maturity,  at  which 
age  the  middle  appendage  is 
sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  head.  Most  of  the  species  like- 
>^ise  have  a  low  crest  running  along  the  neck ;  and  this  is  much 
more  developed  in  the  full-grown  males,  than  in  the  females  or 
young  males,*"' 

A  Chinese  species  is  said  to  live 
in  pairs  during  the  spring ;  *'  and  if 
"  one  is  caught,  the  other  falls  from 
•*  the  tree  to  the  ground,  and  allows 
"  itself  to  be  captured  with  impu- 
•*  nity,"— I  presume  from  despair.** 

There  are  other  and  much  more 
remarkable  differences  between  the 
sexes  of  certain  lizards.  The  male 
of  Ceratophora  aap-ra  bears  on  the 
extremity  of  his  snout  an  appendage 
half  as  long  as  the  head.  It  is 
cylindrical,  covered  with  scales, 
flexible,  and  apparently  capable  of 
erection:  in  the  female  it  is  quite 
rudimentaL  In  a  second  species 
of  the  same  genns  a  terminal  scale 
forms  a  minute  horn  on  the  summit  of  the  flexible  appendage ; 

•'  AH   the   foregoing  statements     nificent   work   on  the  *  Reptiles  of 
and  qaotationa,in  regard  to  Cophot  is,     ----- 
Sitana  and  Draco,  as  well  as   the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  Cerato- 
phora and  Chameleon,  are  from  Dr. 
GiiQther  himself^  or  from  his  mag- 


Fig.  34.  Ceratophora  Stoddartii 
U  pper  figure,  male ;  lower  figure, 
female. 


British   India,'  Ray  Soc.  1864,   pp. 
122,  lao,  135. 

••  Mr.   Swinhoe,   *Proc    Zoolog. 
Soc.'  1870,  p.  240. 
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and  in  a  third  species  (C.  Stoddartii,  fig.  34)  the  whole  appen- 
dage is  converted  into  a  horn,  which  is  usually  of  a  white 
colour,  but  assumes  a  purplish  tint  when  the  animal  is  excited. 
In  the  adult  male  of  this  latter  species  the  horn  is  half  an  inch 
in  length,  but  it  is  of  quite  minute  size  in  the  female  and  in  the 
young.  These  appendages,  as  Dr.  Giinther  has  remarked  to  me, 
may  be  compared  with  the  combs  of  gallinaceous  biids«  and 
apparently  serve  as  ornaments. 


Fig.  36.    ChanuL-leon  bif ureas.    Upper  figure,  male;  lower  flgu^^  fenulc 

In  the  genus  Chamreleon  we  come  to  the  acme  of  difference 
between  the  sexes.  The  upper  part  of  the  skull  of  the  male 
C,  hifurcm  (fig.  35),  an  inhabitant  of  Madagascar,  is  produced 
into  two  great,  solid,  bony  projections,  covereti  with  scales  like 
the  rest  of  the  head;  and  of  this  wonderful  modification  of 
structure  the  female   exhibits   only  a  nidiment     Again,  in 
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Chiaanicdwn,  Owenii  (fig.  36),  from  the  West  Coast  of  AMca,  the 
male  bears  on  his  snout  and  forehead  three  curious  horns,  of 
which  the  female  has  not  a  trace.  These  horns  consist  of  an 
exciescence  of  bone  covered  with  a  smooth  sheath,  forming  part  of 
the  general  integu- 
ments of  the  body, 
so  that  they  are 
identical  in  stnio- 
ture  with  those  of  a 
bull,  goat,  or  other 
sheath -homed  ru- 
minant. Although 
the  three  horns 
differ  so  much  in 
appearance  from 
the  two  great  pro- 
longations of  the 
skull  in  C.  hi/urcns, 
we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  they  serve  the 
same  general  pur- 
pose in  the  economy 
of  these  two  ani- 
mals. The  first  con- 
jecture, which  will  occur  to  every  one,  is  that  they  are  UFed 
by  the  males  for  fighting  together;  and  as  these  animals  ai-e 
very  quarrelsome,*  this  is  probably  a  correct  view.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood  also  informs  me  that  he  once  watched  two  individuals  of 
C.  pumilus,  fighting  violently  on  the  branch  of  a  tree ;  they  flung 
their  heads  about  and  tried  to  bite  each  other ;  they  then  rested 
for  a  time,  and  afterwards  continued  their  battle. 

With  many  lizards,  the  sexes  differ  slightly  in  colour,  the 
tints  and  stripes  of  the  males  being  brighter  and  more  distinctly 
defined,  than  in  the  females.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with 
the  above  Cophotis  and  with  the  Acanthodactylus  ca'pensU  of 
S.  Africa.  In  a  Cordylus  of  the  latter  country,  the  male  is 
either  much  redder  or  greener  than  the  female.  In  the  Indian 
Calotea  nigrildbris  there  is  a  still  greater  difference ;  the  lips  also 
of  the  male  are  black,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  green.  In 
our  common  little  viviparous  lizard  (Zootoca  vivipara)  "the 
"  under  side  of  the  body  and  base  of  the  tail  in  the  male  are 
*'  bright  orange,  spotted  with  black ;  in  the  female  these  parts 
**  are  pale-greyish-green  without  spots,"™    We  have  seen  that 

••  Dr.    Bucholas,   *  Monatsb^richt  '•  Bell,      *  History     of     British 

K.  PreoM.  Akad.'  Jan.  1874,  p.  78.      Reptiles/  2nd  edit.  1849,  p.  40. 


FHg  36.    Cbanupleon  Owenii.    Upper  figure,  male 
lower  figure,  female. 
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the  males  alone  of  Sitana  possesB  a  throat-pouch ;  and  this  is 
splendidly  tinted  with  blue,  black,  and  led.  In  the  FroctoirHtu 
imui$  of  Chile  the  male  alone  is  marked  with  spots  of  blue^ 
green,  and  coppery-red.^  In  many  cases  the  males  retain  the 
same  colours  throughout  the  year,  but  in  others  they  become 
much  brighter  during  the  breeding-season ;  I  may  give  as  an 
additional  instance  the  Calotes  tnaria,  which  at  this  season  has  a 
bright  rod  head,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  green.^ 

Both  sexes  of  many  species  are  beautifully  coloured  exactly 
alike;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  colours  are 
protective.  Ko  doubt  with  the  bright  green  kinds  which  live 
in  the  midst  of  vegetation,  this  colour  serves  to  conceal  them , 
and  in  N.  Patagonia  I  saw  a  lizard  {Practotrttus  multimaculatus) 
which,  when  frightened,  flattened  its  body,  closed  its  eyes,  and 
tlien  from  its  mottled  tints  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  sand.  But  the  bright  colours  with  which  so  many 
lizards  are  ornamented,  as  well  as  their  various  curious  appen- 
Images,  were  proltably  acquired  by  the  males  as  an  attraction, 
and  then  transmitted  either  to  their  male  offispring  alone,  or  to 
both  sexes.  Sexual  selection,  indeed,  seems  to  have  played 
almost  as  important  a  part  with  reptiles  as  with  birds;  and  the 
less  conspicuous  colours  of  the  females  in  comparison  with  the 
males  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  Mr.  Wallace  believes  to  be  the 
case  with  birds,  by  the  greater  exposure  of  the  females  to  danger 
during  incubation. 


CHAPTER  XHL 
Skoondart  Sexual  Chabactbrs  of  Bibds. 

8exQal  differences — Law  of  batMe — Special  weApons — ^Vociil  organs  — 
Instromental  music — Love-antics  and  dances — Decorations,  pennanenl 
and  seasonal — Double  and  single  annnal  moults — Display  of  ornaments 
by  the  males. 

Seoondabt  sexual  characters  are  more  diversified  and  con- 
spicuous in  birds,  though  not  perhaps  entailing  more  important 
changes  of  structure,  than  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  I  shall, 
therefore,  treat  the  subject  at  considerable  length.  Male  birds 
Bometimes,  though  rarely,  possess  special  weapons  for  fighting 

'*  For  Proctotretus  see  *  Zoology  the  Indian  Calotes,  see  *  Reptiles  of 

,f  the   Voyage  of  the   "Beagle:"  British  India,'  by  Dr.  Giinther,  n. 

Reptiles,'  by  Mr.   Bell,  p.  8.     For  143. 

the  Lizards  of  S.  Africa,  see  *  Zoology  "  Giinther  in  *  Proc  Zoolog.  Soc' 

of    S.    Africa:    Keptiics,'    by    Sir  1870,    p.     778,   with    s     oolonred 

Andrew  Smith,  pi.  Lj  and  39.     For  figure. 
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with  each  other.  They  charm  the  female  by  yocal  or  instm- 
mental  music  of  the  most  Taried  kinds.  They  are  ornamented 
by  all  sorts  of  combs,  wattles,  protuberances,  horns,  air-distended 
sacks,  top-knots,  naked  shafts,  plumes  and  lengthened  feathers 
gracefully  springing  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  beak  an^ 
naked  skin  about  the  head,  and  the  feathers  are  often  gorgeously 
coloured.  The  males  sometimes  pay  their  court  by  dancing,  or 
by  fantastic  antics  performed  either  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air. 
In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  male  emits  a  musky  odour,  which 
we  may  suppose  serves  to  charm  or  excite  the  female ;  for  that 
excellent  observer,  Mr.  Bamsay,*  says  of  the  Australian  musk- 
duck  (Biziura  lobata)  that  ''the  smell  which  the  male  emits 
"  during  the  summer  months  is  confined  to  that  sex,  and  in 
"some  individuals  is  retained  throughout  the  year;  I  have 
"  never,  even  in  the  breeding-season,  shot  a  female  which  had 
"  any  smell  of  musk."  So  powerful  is  this  odour  during  the 
pairing-season,  that  it  can  be  detected  long  before  the  bird  can 
be  seen.'  On  the  whole,  birds  appear  to  be  the  most  aesthetic  of 
all  animals,  excepting  of  course  man,  and  they  have  nearly  the 
same  taste  for  the  beautiful  as  we  have.  This  is  shewn  by  our 
enjoyment  of  the  singing  of  birds,  and  by  our  women,  both 
civilised  and  savage,  decking  their  heads  with  borrowed  plumes, 
and  using  gems  which  are  hardly  more  brilliantly  coloured  than 
the  naked  skin  and  wattles  of  certain  birds.  In  man,  however, 
when  cultivated,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  manifestly  a  far  more 
complex  feeling,  and  is  associated  with  various  intellectual 
ideas. 

Before  treating  of  the  sexual  characters  with  which  we  are 
here  more  particularly  concerned,  I  may  just  allude  to  certain 
differences  between  the  sexes  which  apparently  depend  on 
differences  in  their  habits  of  life;  for  such  cases,  though 
ocnnmon  in  the  lower,  are  rare  in  the  higher  classes.  Two 
humming-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Eustephanus,  which 
inhabit  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  were  long  thought  to  be 
specifically  distinct,  but  are  now  known,  as  Mr.  Goald  informs 
me,  to  be  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species,  and  they 
differ  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  beak.  In  another  genus  of 
humming-birds  (Giypus),  the  beak  of  the  male  is  serrated  along 
the  margin  and  hooked  at  the  extremity,  thus  differing  much 
firom  that  of  the  female.  In  the  Neomorpha  of  New  Zealand, 
there  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  still  wider  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  beak  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  feeding  of  the  two  sexes. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  observed  with  the  gold- 

>  « Ibia,'  vol.  iU.  (new  series)  1867,  ■  Gould,  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds 
p.  414.  of  Australia,'  18(:5,  vol.  ii.  p.  383- 
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6iich  (^Cardutlis  elegane),  for  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  J.  JennerWeir 
lliat  the  birdcatohers  can  distinguish  the  males  by  their  slightly 
longer  beaks.  The  flocks  of  males  are  often  found  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  the  teazle  (Dipsacns),  which  they  can  reach  with 
their  elcmgated  beaks,  whilst  the  females  more  commonly  feed 
on  the  seeds  of  the  betony  or  Scrophnlaria.  With  a  slight 
difference  of  this  kind  as  a  foundation,  we  can  see  how  the  beaks 
of  the  two  sexes  might  be  made  to  differ  greatiy  through  natural 
selection.  In  some  of  the  aboye  cases,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  beaks  of  the  males  may  have  been  first  mochfied  in 
relation  to  their  contests  with  other  males;  and  that  this 
afterwards  led  to  slightly  changed  habits  of  life. 

Law  of  BcUtle, — ^Almost  all  male  birds  are  extremely  pug^ 
nacious,  using  their  beaks,  wings,  and  legs  for  fighting  together. 
We  see  this  eveiy  spring  with  oar  robins  and  sparrows.  The 
smallest  of  all  birds,  namely  the  humming-bird,  is  one  of  the 
most  quarrelsome.  Mr.  Gosse'  describes  a  battie  in  which  a 
pair  seized  hold  of  each  other's  beaks,  and  whirled  round  and 
round,  till  they  almost  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  M.  Mantes  de 
Oca,  in  speaking  of  another  genus  of  humming-bird,  says  that 
two  males  rarely  meet  without  a  fierce  atrial  encounter :  when 
kept  in  cages  "  their  fighting  has  moetiy  ended  in  the  splitting  of 
"  the  tongue  of  one  of  the  two,  which  then  surely  dies  ftom 
"  being  unable  to  feed."*  With  Waders,  tiie  males  of  the 
common  water-hen  ( Oallinula  chloropus)  "  when  pairing,  fight 
"  yiolently  for  the  females:  they  stand  nearly  upright  in  the 
"  water  and  strike  with  their  feet"  Two  were  seen  to  be  thuii 
engaged  for  half  an  hour,  until  one  got  hold  of  the  head  of  the 
other,  which  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  obserrer 
interfered ;  the  female  all  the  time  looking  on  as  a  quiet  spec- 
tator.' Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  the  males  of  an  allied  bird 
(Oallicrex  cristatue)  are  a  third  larger  than  the  females,  and  are 
so  pugnacious  during  the  breeding-season,  that  they  are  kept  by 
the  natives  of  Eastern  Bengal  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  Various 
other  birds  are  kept  in  India  for  the  same  purpose,  for  instanoe, 
the  bulbuls  (Fycnonotus  hmmorrhous)  which  "  fight  with  great 
"  spirit"* 

The  polygamous  ruff  {Machttes  pugnax,  fig.  37)  is  notoriona 
for  his  extreme  pugnacity ;  and  in  the  spring,  the  males,  wbicli 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  females,  congregate  day  after 

•  Quoted  by  Mr.  Gould,  '  Intro-  Ireland  :  Birds,'  vol.  ii.  1850,  p, 
faction   to  the  TrochilMae,'   1861,      327. 

•.  29.  *  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  IMa^ 

«  Qoald,  ibid.  p.  52.  toI.  ii.  p.  96. 
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dAy  at  a  particular  spot,  where  the  females  propose  to  lay  their 
eggs.  The  fowlera.  discover  these  spots  by  the  turf  being 
trampled  somewhat  bare.  Here  they  fight  very  much  like  game- 
cocks, seizing  each  other  with  their  beaks  and  striking  with 
their  wings.  The  great  ruff  of  feathers  round  the  neck  is  then 
erected,  and  according  to  Ck>l.  Montagu  ^  sweeps  the  ground  as 
*^  a  shicdd  to  defend  the  more  tender  parts ;''  and  this  is  the  only 
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instance  kno^n  to  me  in  the  case  of  birds,  of  any  stractnie 
serving  as  a  shield.  The  raff  of  feathers;  however,  firom  its 
varied  and  rich  colours  probably  serves  in  chief  part  as  an  orna- 
ment. Like  most  pugnacious  birds,  they  seem  always  ready  to 
fight,  and  when  closely  confined  often  kill  each  other;  but 
Montagu  observed  that  their  pugnacity  becomes  greater  during 
the  spring,  when  the  long  feathers  on  their  necks  are  fully 
developed ;  and  at  this  period  the  least  movement  by  any  one 
bird  provokes  a  general  battle.''  Of  the  pugnacity  of  web-footed 
birds,  two  instances  will  suffice :  in  Guiana  "  bloody  fights  occur 
"  during  the  breeding-season  between  the  males  of  the  wild 
'*  musk-duck  (^Cairina  nuackata);  and  where  these  fights  have 
**  occurred  the  river  is  covered  for  some  distance  with  feathers."' 
Birds  which  seem  ill-adapted  for  fighting  engage  in  fierce  con- 
flicts ;  thus  the  stronger  males  of  the  pelican  drive  away  the 
weaker  ones,  snapping  with  their  huge  beaks  and  giving  heavy 
blows  with  their  wings.  Male  snipe  fight  together,  "tugging 
"  and  pushing  each  other  with  their  bills  in  the  most  carious 
"  manner  imaginable."  Some  few.  birds  are  believed  never  to 
fight ;  this  is  the  case,  according  to  Audubon,  with  one  of  the 
woodpeckers  of  the  United  States  (Picas  awm^Ms),  although  "  the 
"  hens  are  followed  by  even  half  a  dozen  of  their  gay  suitors."* 

The  males  of  many  birds  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  this 
no  doubt  is  the  result  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the  larger  and 
stronger  males  over  their  rivals  during  many  generations.  The 
difference  in  size  between  the  two  sexes  is  carried  to  an  extreme 
point  in  several  Australian  species;  thus  the  male  musk-duck 
(Biziura)  and  the  male  CiucLcramphus  cruralis  (allied  to  our 
pipits)  are  by  measurement  actually  twice  as  large  as  their 
respective  females.*^  With  many  other  birds  the  females  are 
larger  than  the  males ;  and  as  formerly  remarked,  the  explanar 
tion  often  given,  namely,  that  the  females  have  most  of  the  work 
in  feeding  their  young,  will  not  suffice.  In  some  £sw  cases,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  females  apparently  have  acquired 
their  greater  size  and  strength  for  the  sake  of  conquering  other 
females  and  obtaining  possession  of  the  males. 

The  males  of  many  gallinaceous  birds,  especially  of  the  poly- 
gamous kinds,  are  furnished  with  special  weapons  for  fighting 
with  their  rivals,  namely  spurs,  which  can  be  used  with  fearful 

'    Macgillirrav,      '  Bist.      Brit.  i.  p.  191.     For  pelicans  and  siupeai 

Birds/  vol.  iv.  1852,  pp.  177-181.  see  vol.  iii.  pp.  1»8,  477. 

*  Sir  R.  Sohomburgk,  in  *  Journal  **  Gould,  *  Handbook  of  Birdf  of 
jf  R.  Geogniph.  Soc'  rol.  xiii.  1843,  Australia,'  vol.  i.  p.  395;  vol.  iL  j» 
p.  31.  383 

•  'Ornithologiciil  Birjjraphy,*  vol. 
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affeet.  It  has  been  recorded  by  a  tmstworthy  writer '^  that  in 
Derbyshire  a  kite  stnick  at  a  game-hen  accompanied  by  her 
ehickens,  when  the  cock  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  droye  his 
spur  right  throq^h  the  eye  and  skull  of  the  aggressor.  The 
spur  was  with  difficulty  drawn  from  the  skull,  and  as  the  kite 
though  dead  retained  his  grasp,  the  two  birds  were  firmly 
locked  together;  but  the  cock  when  disentangled  was  yery 
little  injured.  The  invincible  courage  of  the  game-cock  is 
notorious:  a  gentleman  who  long  ago  witnessed  the  brutal 
scene,  told  me  that  a  bird  had  both  its  legs  broken  by  some 
accident  in  the  cockpit,  and  the  owner  laid  a  wager  that  if  the 
legs  could  be  spliced  so  that  the  bird  could  stand  ^upright,  he 
would  continue  fightiug.  This  was  effected  on  the  spot,  and  the 
bird  fought  with  undaunted  courage  until  he  received  his  death- 
stroke.  In  Ceylon  a  closely  allied,  wild  species,  the  OaJlUs 
Stanleyi,  is  known  to  fight  desperately  "in  defence  of  his 
**  seraglio,"  so  that  one  of  the  combatants  is  frequently  found 
dead.^  An  Indian  partridge  {Ortygomis  i^wif/n«),  the  male  of 
which  is  furnished  with  strong  and  sharp  spurs,  is  so  quarrel- 
some, "  that  the  scars  of  former  fights  disfigure  the  breast  of 
"  almost  every  bird  you  kill."  ^ 

The  males  of  almost  all  gallinaceous  birds,  even  those  which 
are  not  furuished  with  spurs,  engage  during  the  breeding-season 
in  fierce  conflicts.  The  Capercailzie  and  Black-cock  (Tetrao 
urogalliu  and  T,  tetrix),  which  are  both  polygamists,  have  r^ular 
appointed  places,  where  during  many  weeks  they  congregate  in 
numbers  to  fight  together  and  to  display  their  charms  before  the 
females.  Dr.  W.  Eovalevsky  informs  me  that  in  Bussia  he  has 
seen  the  snow  all  bloody  on  the  arenas  where  the  capercailzie 
have  fought ;  and  the  black-cocks  "  make  the  feathers  fly  in  every 
**  direction,"  when  several  "  engage  in  a  battle  royal."  The 
elder  Brehm  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Balz,  as  the  love- 
dances  and  love-songs  of  the  Black-cock  are  called  in  Germany. 
The  bird  utters  ahnost  continuously  the  strangest  noises:  "  he 
"  holds  his  taU  up  ana  spreads  it  out  like  a  fan,  he  lifts  up  his 
"  head  and  neck  with  all  the  feathers  erect,  and  stretches  his 
"  wingH  from  the  body.  Then  he  takes  a  few  jumps  in  different 
**  directions,  sometimes  in  a  circle,  and  presses  the  under  part  of 
"  his  beak  so  hard  against  the  ground  that  the  chin  feathers  arc 
"  rubbed  oS.  During  these  movements  he  beats  his  wings  and 
"  turns  round  and  round.  The  more  ardent  he  grows  the  more 
"  liyely  he  becomes,  until  at  last  the  bird  appears  like  a  frontio 

"  Mr.  Hewitt  in  the  'Poultry      Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  xiv.  1854,  p.  63. 
Book  by  T^getmeier,'  1866,  p.  137.  "  Jerdon.  '  Birds  of  India,'  toI 

->  Layazi,  'Annali  and  ifag.  of     iii.  p.  574. 
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**  cieature."  At  such  timeB  the  black-oocks  are  bo  absorbed  that 
they  become  almost  blind  and  dea  ,  but  lees  so  than  the  caper* 
cailzie :  hence  bird  after  bird  may  be  shot  on  the  same  spot,  or 
even  caught  by.  the  hand.  After  performing  these  antics  the 
males  begin  to  fight :  and  the  same  black-cock,  in  order  to  prore 
his  strength  oyer  several  antagonists,  will  visit  in  the  conrse  of 
one  morning  several  Balz-places,  which  remain  tiie  same  during 
successive  years.^* 

The  peacock  with  his  long  train  appears  more  like  a  dandy 
than  a  warrior,  but  he  sometimes  engages  in  fierce  contests :  the 
Bev.  W.  Darwin  Fox  informs  me  that  at  some  little  distance 
from  Chester  two  peacocks  became  so  excited  whilst  fighting, 
that  they  flew  over  the  whole  city,  still  engaged^  until  they 
alighted  on  the  top  of  St.  John's  tower. 

The  spur,  in  those  gallinaceous  birds  which  are  thus  provided, 
is  generally  single ;  but  Polyplectron  (see  fig.  51,  p.  397)  has  two 
or  more  on  each  leg;  and  one  of  the  Blood-pheasants  (ithaginu 
cruentus)  has  been  seen  with  five  spurs.  The  spurs  are  generally 
confined  to  the  male,  being  represented  by  mere  knobs  or  rudi- 
ments in  the  female ;  but  the  females  of  the  Java  peacock  (Favo 
mutictu)  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  of  the  small  fire- 
backed  pheasant  (Euplocamm  trythropthulmtu)  possess  spurs. 
In  Galioperdix  it  is  usual  for  the  males  to  have  two  spurs,  and 
for  the  females  to  have  only  <me  on  each  leg."  Hence  spurs  may 
be  considered  ss  a  masculine  structure,  which  has  been  occasion- 
ally more  or  less  transferred  to  the  females.  Like  most  other 
secondary  sexual  characters,  the  spurs  are  highly  variable,  both 
in  number  and  development,  in  the  same  species. 

Various  birds  have  spurs  on  their  wings.  But  the  Egyptian 
goose  {Ghenalopex  cegyptiacua)  has  only  "  bare  obtuse  knobs,**  and 
these  probably  shew  us  the  first  steps  by  which  true  spurs  have 
been  developed  in  other  species.  In  the  spur-winged  goose, 
Pltctropierus  gambensis,  the  males  have  much  larger  spurs  than 
the  females;  and  they  use  them,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  in  fighting  together,  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  wing-spurs 
serve  as  sexual  weapons ;  but  according  to  Livingstone,  they  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  defence  of  the  young.  The  Palamedea 
(fig.  88)  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  spurs  on  each  wing;  and  these 
are  such  formidable  weapons,  that  a  single  blow  has  be^  known 
to  drive  a  dog  howling  away.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie 
spurs  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  some  of  the  spur-winged  raila. 

"    Brehm,   *  Illnst.    Thierkben,  SwMen,'  &c,  1867,  p.  79. 

k867,  B.  iv.  8.  351.     Some  of  the  "  Jerdoa,  '  Binlt  of  Indim:    «• 

AiMgoiiig  statemenU  are  taken  from  Itha^riQit,  rol.  iiL  p.  523 ;  on  Ob11» 

U    Llojd,    *  The    Game    Birds    of  perdix,  p.  541. 
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are  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.^*    In  certain  ploTers, 
bowever,  the  wing-epors  must  be  considered  as  a  seroal  oha- 


Fig.  S8.    BAlunedea  oomota  (IVom  Brehm).  shewing  the  doable  wing-span,  &nd  the 
filament  on  the  head. 

■"For  the   Egyptian   goose,   see     p.  639.    For  Plectroptems,  *Liring- 
HacgflllTTay,  *  British  Birds,*  vol.  iv.      stone's  Travels/  p.  254.     For  Pala- 
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nuster.  Thus  in  the  male  of  onr  common  peewit  (  Vandiu^  cri*' 
tat\M)  the  tubercle  on  the  shoulder  of  tbe  wing  becomes  mora 
prominent  during  the  breeding-season,  and  the  males  fight 
together.  In  some  speeies  of  Lobivanellus  a  simihir  tubercle 
becomes  developed  during  the  breedingnseason  "into  a  short 
'*  homy  spur.**  In  the  Australian  L,  lohatw  both  sexes  have  spurs, 
but  these  are  much  larger  in  the  males  than  in  the  females.  In 
an  allied  bird,  the  HoplopttrusarmcUiu,  the  spurs  do  not  increase 
in  size  during  the  breediog-season ;  but  these  birds  have  been 
seen  in  Egypt  to  fight  together,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
peewits,  by  turning  suddenly  in  the  air  and  striking  sideways 
at  aach  other,  sometimes  with  fatal  results.  Thus  also  they 
drive  away  other  enemies." 

The  season  of  love  is  that  of  battle ;  but  the  males  of  somo 
birds,  as  of  the  game-fowl  and  ruff,  and  even  the  young  males  of 
the  wild  turkey  and  grouse,^^  are  ready  to  fight  whenever  they 
meet.  The  presence  of  the  female  is  the  ieferrima  bdli  causa. 
The  Bengali  baboos  make  the  pretty  little  males  of  the  amadavat 
(httrelda  amandava')  fight  t(^ether  by  placing  three  small  cages 
in  a  row,  with  a  female  in  the  middle ;  after  a  little  time  the  two 
males  are  turned  loose,  and  immediately  a  desperate  battle  en- 
sues.'* When  many  males  congregate  at  the  same  appointed 
spot  and  fight  together,  as  in  the  case  of  grouse  and  various  other 
birds,  they  are  generally  attended  by  the  females,'^  which  after- 
wards pair  with  the  victorious  combatants.  But  in  some  cases  the 
pairing  precedes  instead  of  succeeding  the  combat :  thus  accord- 
ing to  Audubon,"  several  males  of  the  Virginian  goat-sucker 
(CaprimiUguB  viryininnus)  "court,  in  a  highly  entertaining 
"  manner  the  female,  and  no  sooner  has  she  made  her  choice, 
"  than  her  approved  gives  chase,  to  all  intruders,  and  drives 


meJea,  Brehm's  *  Thierleben/  B.  ir.  **    Richardson  on  Tetrao  uabelims 

t.  740.    See  also  on  this  bird  Aznra,  *  Fauna   Bor.  Amer. :  Birds,'  1831, 

*  Voyages  dans  TAmeriqae  merid.'  p.  343.  L.  Lloyd,  *  Game  Birds  of 
torn.  W,  1809,  pp.  179,  253.  Sweden/   1867,  pp.  22,  79,  on  the 

*'  See,  on  our  peewit,  Mr.  R.  Carr  capercailzie  and  black-cock.  Brehm, 

in   *  Land   and   Water,'   Aug.    8ih,  however,  asserts  (*  Thierleben,'  &c., 

1868,  p.  46.      In  regard   to  Lobi-  B.  iv.-s.  352)  that  in  Germany  the 

vaneilus,   see    Jerdon's    *  Birds    of  grey-hens  do  not  generally  attend 

India,'  vol.  iii    p.  647,  and  Gould's  the  Balzen  of  •  he  black-cocks,  but 

*  Handbook  of  Birds  of  Australia,'  this  is  an  exception  to  the  common 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.  For  the  Holoptema,  rule;  possibly  the  hens  may  lie 
lee  Mr.  Allen  in  the  *  Ibis,'  vol.  v.  hidden  in  the  surrounding  btishea, 
L863,  p.  156.  as  is  known  to  be  the  case  with  the 

"  Andubon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,'  grey-hens  in  Scandinavia,  and  with 

vol.  ii.  p.  492;  vci.  i.  pp.  4-13.  other  species  in  N.  America. 

»•  Mr.  Blyth,  *4.and  and  Water,  «»  *  Ornithological       Biograpby, 

1867,  p.  212.  vol.  U.  p.  275. 
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"  tliem  beyond  his  dominions."  Generally  the  males  try  to  driye 
away  or  kill  their  riyals  before  they  pair.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  females  invariably  prefer  the  victorious  males. 
I  have  indeed  been  assured  by  Dr.  W.  Eovalevsky  that  the 
female  capercailzie  sometimes  steals  away  with  a  young  male 
who  has  not  dared  to  enter  the  arena  wiUi  the  older  cocks,  in 
the  same  manner  as  occasionally  happens  with  the  does  of  the 
red-deer  in  Scotland.  When  two  mal^  contend  in  presence  of 
a  single  female,  the  victor,  no  doubt,  commonly  gains  his  desire ; 
but  some  of  these  battles  are  caused  by  wandering  males  trying 
to  distract  the  peace  of  an  already  mated  pair." 

Even  with  the  most  pugnacious  species  it  is  probable  that  the 
pairing  does  not  depend  exclusively  on  the  mere  strength  and 
courage  of  the  male ;  for  such  males  are  generally  decorated  with 
various  ornaments,  which  often  become  more  brilliant  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  which  are  sedulously  displayed  before  thb 
females.  The  males  also  endeavour  to  charm  or  excite  their 
mates  by  love-notes,  songs,  and  antics ;  and  the  courtship  is,  in 
many  instances,  a  prolonged  affair.  Hence  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  females  are  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  the  opposite 
sex,  or  that  they  are  invariably  compelled  to  yield  to  the  victorious 
males.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  females  are  excited,  either 
before  or  after  the  conflict,  by  certain  males,  and  thus  un- 
consciously prefer  them.  In  the  case  of  Ttirao  umbellus,  a  good 
observer  "  goes  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  battles  of  the  males 
"  are  all  a  sham,  performed  to  show  themselves  to  the  greatest 
"  advantage  before  the  admiring  females  who  assemble  around ;  for 
"  1  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  maimed  hero,  and  seldom  more 
"  than  a  broken  feather.''  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this  subject, 
but  I  may  here  add  that  with  the  Tetrao  cupido  of  the  United 
States,  about  a  score  of  males  assemble  at  a  particular  spot,  and 
strutting  about,  make  the  whole  air  resound  with  their  extra- 
ordinary noises.  At  the  first  answer  from  a  female  the  males 
b^in  to  fight  furiously,  and  the  weaker  give  way;  but  then, 
according  to  Audubon,  both  the  victors  and  vanquished  search 
for  the  female,  so  that  the  females  must  either  then  exert  a 
choice,  or  the  battle  must  be  renewed.  So,  again,  with  one  of 
the  field-starlings  of  the  United  States  {Stumella  Iwiwiciana) 
the  males  engage  in  fierce  conflicts,  "  but  at  the  sight  of  a  female 
'*  they  all  fly  after  her,  as  if  mad."  ** 

«  Brehm,   •Thierleben,'  &c.,    B.  **  Audubon's   *Ornitholog.    Bio- 

!▼.  1867,  p.  990.  Andabon,  *  Ornith.  graphy ;'  oq   Tetrao  cupido^  tdI.  ii. 

Biography,  toI.  ii.  p.  492.  p.  492 ;  on  the  Sturnos,  vol.  ii.  p. 

«»  *Land  and  WLter,' July  25th,  219. 
t8($8,  p.  14. 
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Voooi  and  intirumenicU  music. — With  birds  the  Toioe  serres  to 
eaq)re68  yarions  emotions,  such  as  distress,  fear,  anger,  triumph, 
or  mere  happiness.  It  is  apparently  sometimes  used  to  excite 
terror,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hissing  noise  made  by  some  nestling- 
birds.  Audnbon  "  relates  that  a  night-heron  (^Ardta  nycticorax, 
Linn.)  which  he  kept  tame,  nsed  to  hide  itself  when  a  cat 
approached,  and  then  "suddenly  start  up  uttering  one  of  the 
^  most  trightful  cries,  apparently  enjoying  the  cat's  alarm  and 
"  flight"  The  common  domestic  cook  clacks  to  the  hen,  and 
the  hen  to  her  chickens,  when  a  dainty  morsel  is  found.  The 
hen,  when  she  has  laid  an  egg, "  repeats  the  same  note  very  often, 
"  and  conclndes  with  the  sixth  above,  which  she  holds  for  a 
longer  time;  "^  and  thus  she  expresses  her  joy.  Some  social 
birds  apparently  call  to  each  other  for  aid ;  and  as  they  flit  frum 
tree  to  tree,  the  flock  is  kept  together  by  chirp  answering  chirp. 
During  the  nocturnal  migrations  of  geese  and  other  water-fowl, 
sonorous  clangs  from  the  Tan  may  be  heard  in  the  darkness 
overhead,  answered  by  clangs  in  iae  rear.  Certain  cries  serve 
as  danger  signals,  which,  as  the  sportsman  knows  to  his  cost, 
are  understood  by  the  same  species  and  by  others.  The 
domestic  cock  crows,  and  the  humming-bird  chirps,  in  triumph 
over  a  defeated  rival.  The  true  song,  however,  of  most  birds 
and  various  strange  cries  are  chiefly  uttered  during  the  breed- 
ing-season, and  serve  as  a  charm,  or  merely  as  a  call-note,  to  the 
other  sex. 

Naturalists  are  much  divided  with  respect  to  the  object  of  the 
singing  of  birds.  Few  more  careful  observers  ever  lived  than 
Montagu,  and  he  maintained  that  the  '*  malos  of  song-birds  and 
''  of  many  others  do  not  in  general  search  for  the  female,  bat, 
"  on  the  contrary,  their  business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some 
'*'  conspicuous  spot,  breathing  out  their  full  and  amorous  notes, 
"  which,  by  instinct,  the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to 
•*  choose  her  mate."  "  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  informs  me  that  this 
is  certainly  the  case  with  the  nightingale.  Bechstein,  who  kept 
birds  during  his  whole  life,  asserts,  ''that  the  female  canary 
"  always  chooses  the  best  singer,  and  that  in  a  state  of  nature 
"  the  female  finch  selects  that  male  out  of  a  hundred  whose 
'*  notes  please  her  most."  "  Thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  birds 
closely  attend  to  each  other's  song.    Mr.  Weir  has  told  me  ot 

«»  *  Ornithological  Biograph.'  vol.  vSgiel,'   1840,  «.  4.    Mr.  HarrUou 

▼.  p.  601.  Weir   likewise  writes  to  me: — **  | 

**  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  '*  am  informed  that  the  best  singing 

*  Philosoph.  Transact.'  1773,  p.  252.  **  males  generally  get  a  mate  first, 

"  *  Ornithological       Dictionary,'  "  when  they  are  bred  in  the  aaaM 

1833,  p.  475.                                     .  •     ~ 

**  *  Natargeschichte  del   Stuben« 
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the  case  of  a  bullfinch  which  had  been  taught  to  pipe  a  German 
waltz,  and  who  was  so  good  a  performer  that  he  coet  ten 
Cnuneas ;  when  this  bird  was  first  introduced  into  a  room  where 
other  birds  were  kept  and  he  began  to  sing,  all  the  others,  con- 
sisting of  about  twenty  linnets  and  canaries,  ranged  themselyes 
on  the  nearest  side  of  their  cages,  and  listened  with  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  new  performer.  Many  naturalists  belieye  that 
ihe  singing  of  birds  is  ahnost  ezdusiyely  "  the  efiect  of  rivalry 
'^  and  emulation,''  and  not  for  the  sake  of  charming  their  mates. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Daines  Barrington  and  White  of 
Selbome,  who  both  especially  attended  to  this  subject.**  Bar- 
rington, however,  admits  that  "  superiority  in  song  gives  to 
"  birds  an  amazing  ascendancy  over  others,  as  is  well  known  to 
**  bird-catohers." 

It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  intense  degree  of  rivalry  between 
the  males  in  their  singing.  Bird-fanciers  match  their  birds  to 
see  which  will  sing  longest;  and  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Yarrell  that 
a  first-rate  bird  will  sometimes  sing  tiU  he  drops  down  almost 
dead,  or  according  to  Beehstein,*^  quite  dead  from  rupturing  a 
vessel  in  the  lungs.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  male  birds,  as 
I  hear  from  Mr.  Weir,  often  die  suddenly  during  the  season  of 
song.  That  the  habit  of  singing  is  sometimes  quite  independent 
of  love  is  clear,  for  a  sterile,  hybrid  canary-bird  has  been  de- 
scribed '*  as  singing  whilst  viewing  itself  in  a  mirror,  and  then 
dashing  at  its  own  image;  it  likewise  attacked  with  fuiy  a 
female  canary,  when  put  into  the  same  cage.  The  jealousy 
excited  by  the  act  of  singing  is  constantly  taken  advantage  of  by 
bird-catchers;  a  male,  in  good  song,  is  hidden  and  protected, 
whilst  a  stufiied  bird,  surrounded  by  limed  twigs,  is  exposed  to 
view.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  Weir  informs  me,  a  man  has  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day  caught  fifty,  and  in  one  instance  seventy, 
male  chaffinches.  The  power  and  inclination  to  sing  differ  so 
greatly  with  birds  that  although  the  price  of  an  ordinary  male 
chaffinch  is  only  sixpence,  Mr.  Weir  saw  one  bird  for  which  the 
bird-catcher  asked  three  pounds;  the  test  of  a  really  good 
singer  being  that  it  will  continue  to  sing  whilst  the  c^ge  is 
swung  round  the  owner's  head. 

That  male  birds  should  sing  t^Vi  emulation  as  well  as  for 
eharming  the  female,  is  not  ^t  all  incompatible;  and  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  these  two  habits  woul4  have  concurred, 
like  those  of  display  and  pugnacity.    Some  authors,  however, 

**  *PhiUMophical     Transactions,'  '*  *  Naturgesch.  der  StabenrdgV 

1773,    p.  263.     White's  <  Natural  1840,8.252. 

History  of  Selborne,'  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  »  Mr.  Bold,  <  ZoologUi,'  184S^ 

i\%.  p.  669. 
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argue  that  the  song  of  the  male  cannot  serye  to  charm  the  female, 
because  the  females  of  some  few  species,  such  as  of  the  canary, 
robin,  Urk,  and  bullfinch,  especially  when  in  a  state  of  widow- 
hood, as  Bechstein  remarks,  pour  forth  fairly  melodious  straina 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  habit  of  singing  may  be  in  part 
attributed  to  the  females  having  been  highly  fed  and  confined," 
for  this  disturbs  all  the  usual  functions  connected  with  the  repro- 
duction of  the  species.  Many  instances  have  already  been  gi^en 
of  the  partial  transference  of  secondary  masculine  characters  to 
the  female,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  females  of 
some  species  should  possess  the  power  of  song.  It  has  also  been 
argued,  that  the  song  of  the  male  cannot  serve  as  a  charm,  be- 
cause the  males  of  certain  species,  for  instance  of  the  robin,  sing 
during  the  autumn."  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
animals  to  take  pleasure  in  practising  whateyer  instinct  they 
follow  at  other  times  for  some  real  good  How  often  do  we  see 
birds  which  fly  easily,  gliding  and  sailing  through  the  air  ob> 
yiously  for  pleasure?  The  cat  plays  with  the  captured  mouse, 
and  the  cormorant  with  the  captured  fish.  The  weayer-bird 
(Ploceus),  when  confined  in  a  cage,  amuses  itself  by  neatly 
weaving  blades  of  grass  between  the  wires  of  its  cage.  Birds 
which  habitually  fight  during  the  breeding-season  are  generally 
ready  to  fight  at  all  times;  and  the  males  of  the  capercailzie 
sometimes  hold  their  Balzen  or  leka  at  the  usual  place  of  as- 
semblage during  the  autimm.^  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  male  birds  should  continue  singing  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment after  the  season  for  courtship  is  over. 

As  shewn  in  a  previous  chapter,  singing  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  art,  and  is  much  improved  by  practice.  Birds  can  be  taught 
various  tunes,  and  eyen  the  unmelodious  sparrow  has  learnt  to 
sing  like  a  linnet.  They  acquire  the  song  of  their  foster 
parents,'^  and  sometimes  that  of  their  neighbours.**  All  the 
common  songsters  belong  to  the  Order  of  Insessores,  and  tiieir 
vocal  organs  are  much  more  complex  than  those  of  most  other 
birds ;  yet  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  some  of  the  Insessores,  such 
as  ravens,  ciows,  and  magpies,  possess  the  proper  apparatus,'' 

"  D.  Barrington,  *Phil,  Transact.'  Bechstein,  ibid.  a.  5. 
1773,  p.  262.     Bechstein,  *  Stuben-         **  Dureatt  d«   la    Mails   givfs  a 

vogel,'  1840,  8.  4.  curious  instance  (*  Annalea  des  Sc. 

»  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  Nat.'  3rd  series,  Zoolog.  torn    x.  p. 

the  water-ousel,  bee  Mr.   Hepburn  118)  of  some  wild  blackbirds  in  his 

in  the   *  Zoologist,'    1845-1846,  p.  gai*den  in   Paris,   whijh    naturally 

1068.  learnt  a  republican  air  from  a  caged 

»*  L.    Lloyd,    *Game     Birds    of  bird. 
Sweden,'  1867,  p.  25.  >'  Bishop,  in  *  Todd's  Cjdop.  oi 

*'  BarrinfTton,     i)  id.     p.      2S4,  Anat.  and  Phys.'  ro'.  ir.  p.  )49« 
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though  they  neyer  sing,  and  do  not  naturally  modulate  their 
Toices  to  any  great  extent  Hunter  asseiis*^  that  with  the  true 
aongsters  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  stronger  in  the  males 
than  in  the  females ;  but  with  this  slight  exception  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  vocal  organs  of  the  two  sexes,  although  the 
males  of  most  species  sing  so  much  better  and  more  continuously 
than  the  females. 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  small  birds  properly  sing.  The 
Australian  genus  Menura,  however,  must  be  excepted ;  for  the 
Mtnura  Albrti,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  half-grown  turkey, 
not  only  mocks  other  birds,  but  "  its  own  whistle  is  exceedingly 
"  beautiful  and  varied."  The  males  congregate  and  form  "  cor- 
rohorying  places,"  where  they  sing,  raising  and  spreading  their 
tails  like  peacocks,  and  drooping  their  wings.*  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  birds  which  sing  well  are  rarely  decorated  with  brilliant 
colours  or  other  ornaments.  Of  our  British  birds,  excepting 
the  bullfinch  and  goldfinch,  the  best  songsters  are  plain-coloured. 
The  kingfisher,  bee-eater,  roller,  hoopoe,  woodpeckers,  &c.,  utter 
harsh  cries ;  and  the  brilliant  birds  of  the  tropics  are  hardly  ever 
songsters.^^  Hence  bright  colours  and  the  power  of  song  seem 
to  replace  each  other.  We  can  perceive  that  if  the  plumage  did 
not  vary  in  brightness,  or  if  bright  colours  were  dangerous  to  the 
species,  other  means  would  be  employed  to  charm  the  females; 
and  melody  of  voice  offers  one  such  means. 

In  some  birds  the  vocal  organs  differ  greatly  in  the  two  sexes. 
In  the  Tetrao  cupido  (fig.  39)  the  male  has  two  bare,  orange- 
coloured  sacks,  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  and  these  are 
largely  inflated  when  the  male,  during  the  breeding-season, 
makes  his  curious  hollow  sound,  audible  at  a  great  distance. 
Audubon  provt^d  that  the  sound  was  intimately  connected  with 
this  apparatus  (which  reminds  us  of  the  air-sacks  on  each  side  ot 
the  mouth  of  certain  male  frogs),  for  he  found  that  the  sound  was 
much  diminished  when  one  of  the  sacks  of  a  tame  bird  was 
pricked,  and  when  both  were  pricked  it  was  altogether  stopped. 
The  female  has  "  a  somewhat  similar,  though  smaller  naked  space 
*'  of  skin  on  the  neck ;  but  this  is  not  capable  of  inflation."  *^    The 

"  Ab    stated  by   Barrington  in  in  Canada,'  by  Mnjor  W.  Ross  King, 

« Pbilosoph.  Transact.'  1773,  p.  262.  18tJ6,   pp.    144-146.     Mr.   T.    W., 

■*  Gould,  '  Handbook  to  the  Birds  Wood     gives     in     the     *  Student ' 

of  Australia,'  rol.  i.  1865,  pp.  308-  (April,  1870,  p.  116)  an  eicellent 

SIO.    See  also  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  in  account  of  the  attitude  and  habiu 

the  <  Student,'  April  1870,  p.  125.  of  this  bird  during   its  courtship. 

**  See  remarics  to  this  effect   in  He  states  that  the  ear-tufts  or  neck- 

Sonld's  '  Introduction  to  the  Trochi-  plumes  are  erected,  so   that  they 

'Ida;,'  1861,  p.  22.  meet  over  the  crown  of  the  heao. 

*^  *  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  See  his  drawing,  Bg.  30. 
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male  of  another  kind  of  gronse  {Tefrao  urophcuianus),  whilst 
courting  the  female,  has  his  "  bare  yellow  OBsophagns  inflated  to 
"  a  prodigious  size»  fully  half  as  large  as  the  body ; "  and  he 
then  utters  various  grating,  deep,  hollow  tones.    With  his  neck- 


feathers  erect,  his  wings  lowered,  and  buzzing  on  the  gotind«' 
and  his  long  x)ointed  tail  spread  out  like  a  fan,  he  displayB  a 
variety  of  grotesque  attitudes.    The  oesophagus  of  the  female  is 
not  in  any  way  remarkable.^' 

*«  Richardson,  *  Fauna  Bor.  American :    Birds,'  1831,  p.  359.     Audnbon 
bid.  vol.  iv.  p.  507. 
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It  seems  now  well  made  oat  that  the  great  throat  pouch  of 
the  European  male  bastard  {Otis  tarda),  and  of  at  least  foar 
other  species^  does  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  serve  to  hold 
water,  but  is  connected  with  the  utterance  during  the  breeding- 


Fig.  40.    The  UmbrelU^blrd  or  Cephaloptenu  omatus  (male,  from  Brehm). 

season  of  a  peculiar  sound  resembling  "ock."**  A  crow-like 
bird  inhabiting  South  America  (CephaloptertLS  ornattn,  fig.  40)  is 
called  the  umbrella-bird,  from  its  immense  top-knot,  formed  of 


**  The  following  papers  have 
been  lately  written  on  this  subject : 
Prof.  A.  Newton,  in  the  *  Ibis,' 
1862,  p.  107 ;  Dr.  CuUen,  ibid.  1865, 
p.  145 ;  Mr.  Flower,  in  *  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc'  1865,  p.  747;  and  Dr.  Murie, 
in  *  Proc  Zool.  Soc*  1868,  p.  471. 


In  this  latter  paper  an  excellent 
figure  is  given  of  the  male  Austria 
lian  Bastard  in  full  display  with 
the  sack  distended.  It  is  a  singnlar 
fact  that  the  sack  is  not  developed  in 
all  the  males  of  the  same  species. 
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bare  white  quills  surmounted  by  dark-blue  plumes^  which  it  can 
eleyate  into  a  great  dome  no  less  than  fire  inches  in  diameter, 
oovering  the  whole  head.  This  bird  has  on  its  neck  a  long,  thin, 
cylindrical  fleshy  appendage,  which  is  thickly  dothed  with  scale- 
like blue  feathers.  It  probably  senree  in  part  as  an  ornament, 
but  likewise  as  a  resounding  apparatus;  for  Mr.  Bates  found 
that  it  is  connected  "  with  an  unusual  deyelopment  of  the 
''  trachea  and  vocal  organs."  It  is  dilated  when  the  bird  utters  its 
singularly  deep,  loud  and  long  sustained  fluty  note.  The  head- 
crest  and  neck-appendage  are  rudimentary  in  the  female.^ 

The  Tocal  organs  of  various  web-footed  and  wading  birds  are 
extraordinarily  complex,  and  differ  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  two 
sexes.  In  some  cases  the  trachea  is  convoluted,  like  a  French 
horn,  and  is  deeply  embedded  in  the  sternum.  In  the  wild 
swan  {Cygnusferus)  it  is  more  deeply  embedded  in  the  adult  male, 
than  in  the  adult  female  or  young  male.  In  the  male  Merganser 
the  enlarged  portion  of  the  trachea  is  furnished  with  an  additional 
pair  of  muscles.^"  In  one  of  the  ducks,  however,  namely  Anu» 
punctata,  the  bony  enlargement  is  only  a  little  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.^  But  the  meaning  of  tbeee 
differences  in  the  trachea  of  the  two  sexes  of  the  Anatidffi  is  not 
understood;  for  the  male  is  not  always  the  more  vociferous; 
thus  with  the  common  duck,  the  male  hisses,  whilst  the  female 
utters  a  loud  quack.^^  In  both  sexes  of  one  of  the  cranes  (^Oru» 
virgo)  the  trachea  penetrates  the  sternum,  but  presents  "certain 
"  seinial  modifications."  In  the  male  of  the  black  stork  there  ia 
also  a  well-marked  sexual  difference  in  the' length  and  curvature 
of  the  bronchi.^*  Highly  important  structures  have,  therefore,  in 
these  cases  been  modified  according  to  sex. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  conjecture  whether  the  many  strange 
cries  and  notes  uttered  by  male  birds  during  the  breeding- 
season,  serve  as  a  charm  or  merely  as  a  call  to  the  female.  The 
soft  cooing  of  the  turtle-dove  and  of  many  pigeons,  it  tdbj  be 
presumed,  pleases  the  female.    When  the  female  of  the  wild 

**  Bates,  'The  Naturulist  on  the  of  eight,  and  yet  this  bird  (Jerdon, 

Amazons/    1863,  vol.  ii.  p.   284;  « Birds  of  India,'  vol.  iil.  p.  763)  is 

Wallace,  in  *  Proc  Zool.  Soc' 1850,  mute;  but  Mr.  BIyth  informs    me 

p.  206.    A  new  species,  with  a  still  that  the  convolutions  are  not  ooa- 

larger  neck-appendage  {C,   pendtt-  stantly  present,  so    that    perhaps 

Uger),  has  lately  been  discovered,  they    are    now    tending    towards 

see  *  Ibis,'  toI.  i.  p.  457.        '  abortion. 

**  Bishop,  in  Todd's  'Cyclop,  of  <•  'Elements  of  Comp.  Anat.'  by 

AnaL  and  Phys.'  vol.  iv.  p^  1499.  R.  Wagner,  £ng.  translat.  1845,  p. 

**  Prof.   Newton,  'Proc  Zoolog.  111.     With  respect  to  the  swan,  as 

See.' 1»71,  p.  651.  given    above,    Yarrell's    *Hist.    «f 

«'  The    spoonbill  (Platalea)  has  British  Birds,'  2Md  edit.  1845i»  v^ 

U  trachsa  ooiivolut«d  into  a  figure  iii.  p.  193. 
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turkey  utters  her  call  in  the  morning,  the  male  answers  by  a  note 
whioh  differs  from  the  gobbling  noise  made,  when  with  erected 
feathers,  rustling  wings  and  distended  wattles,  he  pnfiis  and 
stmts  before  her.^  The  9pel  of  the  black-cock  certainly  serves 
as  a  call  to  the  female,  for  it  has  been  known  to  bring  fonr  or 
five  females  from  a  distance  to  a  male  nnder  confinement;  but 
M  the  black-cock  continues  his  spd  for  hours  during  successive 
days,  and  in  the  case  of  the  capercailzie  "  with  an  agony  of 
"  passion,"  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  females  which  are 
present  are  thus  charmed.'^  The  voice  of  the  common  rook  is 
known  to  alter  during  the  breeding-season,  and  is  therefore  in 
some  way  sexual."  But  what  shall  we  say  about  the  harsh 
screams  of,  for  instance,  some  kinds  of  macaws;  have  these 
birds  as  bad  taste  for  musical  sounds  as  they  apparently  have 
for  colour,  judging  by  the  inharmonious  contrast  of  their  bright 
yellow  and  blue  plumage  ?  It  is  indeed  possible  that  without 
any  advantage  being  thus  gained,  the  loud  voices  of  many  male 
birds  may  be  the  result  of  the  inherited  effects  of  the  continued 
use  of  their  vocal  organs,  when  excited  by  the  strong  passions 
of  love,  jealousy  and  rage;  but  to  this  point  we  shall  recur 
when  we  treat  of  quadrupeds. 

We  have  as  yet  spoken  only  of  the  voice,  but  the  males  of 
various  birds  practise,  during  their  courtship,  what  may  be  called 
instrumental  music.  Peacocks  and  Birds  of  Paradise  rattle  their 
quills  together.  Turkey-cocks  scrape  their  wings  against  the 
ground,  and  some  kinds  of  grouse  thus  produce  a  buzzing  sound. 
Another  North  American  grouse,  the  Tetrao  umhellu8,when  with 
his  tail  erect,  his  ruffs  displayed, "  he  shows  off  his  finery  to  the 
"  females,  who  lie  hid  in  the  neighbourhood,"  drums  by  rapidly 
striking  his  wings  together  above  his  back,  according  to  Mr.  R. 
Haymond,  and  not,  as  Audubon  thought,  by  striking  them 
against  his  sides.  The  sound  thus  produced  is  compared  by 
some  to  distant  thunder,  and  by  others  to  the  quick  roll  of  a 
drum.  The  female  never  drums, "  but  flies  directly  to  the  place 
^  where  the  male  is  thus  engaged."  The  male  of  the  Kalij- 
pheasant,  in  the  Himalayas,  *'  often  makes  a  singular  drumming 
"  noise  with  his  wings,  not  unlike  the  sound  produced  by  shaking 
"  a  stiff  piece  of  cloth."  On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  little 
black-weavers  (Ploceus?)  congregate  in  a  small  party  on  the 
bushes  round  a  small  open  space,  and  sing  and  glide  through 

^  G.  L.  Bonaparte,  quoted  in  the  Sweden,'  &c.,  1867,  pp.  22,  81. 

Nataralist    Library:   Birds,'   toI.  *>  Jenner,    <  PhiloMph.    Ti 

dv.  p.  126.  Uons,'  1824,  p.  20. 
••  L.  Uord,  <The  Game  Birda  of 
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the  air  with  qniyering  wings,  "  which  make  a  rapid  whirring 
"  sound  like  a  child's  rattle."  One  bird  after  another  thus  performs 
for  hours  together,  but  only  during  the  oourtingHseason.  At  this 
season  and  at  no  other  time,  the  males  of  certain  night-jars  (CSapri* 
mulgus)  make  a  strange  booming  noise  with  their  wings.  The 
various  species  of  wood-peckers  strike  a  sonorous  branch  with 
their  beaks,  with  so  rapid  a  vibratory  movement  that  "  the  head 
"  appears  to  be  in  two  places  at  once/'  The  sound  thus  pro- 
duced is  audible  at  a  considerable  dieltance,  but  cannot  be 
described ;  and  1  feel  sure  that  its  source  would  never  be  oon* 
jectured  by  any  one  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  As  Uiis  janing 
sound  is  made  chiefly  during  the  breeding-season,  it  has  been 
considered  as  a  love-song;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  strictly  a 
love-calL  The  female,  when  driven  from  her  nest,  has  been 
observed  thus  to  call  her  mate,  who  answered  in  the  same 
manner  and  soon  appeared.  Lastly,  the  male  Hoopoe  ( Upupa 
ept/ps)  combines  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  for  during  the 
breeding-season  this  bird,  as  Mr.  Swinhoe  observed,  first  draws 
in  air,  and  then  taps  the  end  of  its  beak  perpendicularly  down 
against  a  stone  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  "  when  the  breath  bein^ 
"  forced  down  the  tubular  bill  produces  the  correct  sound."  If 
the  beak  is  not  thus  struck  against  some  object,  the  sound  is 
quite  different.  Air  is  at  the  same  time  swallowed,  and  the 
oesophagus  thus  becomes  much  swollen ;  and  this  probably  acts 
as  a  resonator,  not  only  with  the  hoopoe,  but  with  pigecoos  and 
other  birds.** 

In  the  foregoing  cases  sounds  are  made  by  the  aid  of  structures 
already  present  and  otherwise  necessary ;  but  in  the  following 
cases  certain  feathers  have  been  specially  modified  for  the  express 
purpose  of  producing  sounds.  The  drumming,  bleating,  neigh- 
ing, or  thundering  noise  (as  expressed  by  different  observers) 
made  by  the  common  snipe  (Scohpax  guUinago)  must  have  sur- 
prised every  one  who  has  ever  heard  it  This  bird,  during  the 
pairing-season,  flies  to  "  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  in  height,"  ana 

*'   For  the  foregoing   facta  see,  Wearen,  '  Livinti^stone's  Expedition 

on     Birds     of    Paradise,     Brehm,  to  the  Zambesi,'  1865,  p.  425.     Oi 

*  Thierleben,'  Band  iii.  s.  325.    On  Woodpeckers,   Macgillivray,   <Hist 

Grouse,   Richardson,   *  Fauna    Bor.  of  British  Birds,'  rol.  ilL  1840,  pp 

Americ. :  Birds,'  pp.  343  and  359 ;  84,  88,  89,  and  95.     On  the  Hoopoe 

Major  W.  Ross  King,  *  The  Sports-  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  '  Proc  Zoolog.  Soc' 

man  in  Canada,'  1866,  p.  156;  Mr.  June  28,   1863  and  1871,  p.  348. 

Haymond,    in    Prof.    Cox's   *Geol.  On   the  Kight-jar,  Audubon,  ibid. 

Survey  of  Indiana,*  p.  227 ;  Audu-  toI.  ii.  p.  255,  and  *  American  Natu- 

bon,  *  American    Omitholog.    Bio«  ralist,'  1873,  p.  672.    The  Englisk 

mph.'  Tol.    i.    p.    216.     On  the  Night-jar    lilcewise    makes  in    the 

Kalij-pheasant,     lerdon,   'B'rds  of  spring   a  curious  noise  during  its 

India,^  toI.  iii.    p.   533.    On    the  rapid  Bifht. 
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after  zig-zagging  about  for  a  time  descends  to  the  earth  in  a 
curved  line,  with  outspread  tail  and  quivering  pinions,  and 
surprising  velocity.  The  sound  is  emitted  only  during  this 
rapid  descent.  No  one  was  able  to  explain  the  cause,  imtil 
M.  Moves  observed  that  on  each  side  of  the  tail  the  outer  feathers 
are  peculiarly  formed  (fig.  41),  having  a  stiff  sabre-shaped  shaft 


Fig.  41.    Outer  tail-reather  of  SootoiMZ  gallinago  (from  *  Proc  ZooL  Soc'  I868)k 

with  the  oblique  barbs  of  unusual  length,  the  outer  webs  being 

strongly  bound  together.    He  found  that  by  blowing  on  these 

feathers,  or  by  fastening  them  to  a  long  thin  stick  and  waving 

them  rapidly  through  the  air,  he  could  reproduce  the  drumming 

noise  made  by  the  living  bird.    Both  sexes  are  furnished  with 

these  feathers,  but  they  are  generally  larger  in  the  male  than 

in  the  female,  and  emit  a 

deeper  note.      In    some 

species,  as  in  5.  frenaUi 

(fig.   4*2),   four  feathers, 

and  in  S,  javtnsU  (fig.  43), 

no  less  than  eight  on  each 

side  of  the  tail  are  greatly 

modified.    Different  tones 

are  emitted  by  the  feathers 

of   the   different    species 

when  waved  through  the  air ;  and  the  ScoJopax  Wilsonii  of  the 

United  States  makes  a  switching  noise  whilst  descending  rapidly 

to  the  earth." 

In  the  male  of  the  Chamoepetfs  vnicofor  (a  large  gallinaceous 
bird  of  America)  the  first  primary  wing-feather  is  arched  towards 
the  tip  and  is  much  more  attenuated  than  in  the  female.  In  an 
allied  bird,  the  Penelope  nu/ra,  Mr.  Salvin  observed  a  male,  which, 
whilst  it  flew  downwards  "  with  outstretched  wings,  gave  forth 
*'  a  kind  of  crashing  rushing  noise,*'  like  the  falling  of  a  tree.'^ 


Fig.  42.    Outer  tail-featht-r  of  Soulopax  frenata. 


Fig.  43.    Oater  tail-feather  of  Soolopax  Javensis. 


"  See  M.  Meres'  interesting 
paper  in  *Proc  ZooL  Soc'  1858,  p. 
199.  For  the  habits  of  the  snipe, 
MacgiUirray,  *  Hi»t.  British  Birds,' 
vol.  iv.  p.  371.  For  the  American 
snipe,  Capt.  Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  toI.  v. 
1863,  p.  131. 


"  Mr.  Sftlvin,  in  *Proc.  Zool 
Soc'  1867,  p.  160.  I  am  much  in- 
debted to  this  distinguished  orni' 
tholotrist  for  sketches  of  the  feathers 
of  the  Chamspetes,  and  for  other 
information. 
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The  male  alone  of  one  of  the  Indian  bustards  (Sypheotides 
auritus)  has  its  primary  wing-feathers  greatly  acuminated;  and 
the  male  of  an  allied  species  is  known  to  make  a  humming  noise 

whilst  courting  the  female.**  In 
a  widely  different  group  of  birds, 
namely  Humming-birds,  the  males 
alone  of  certain  kinds  have  either 
the  shafts  of  their  primary  wing- 

feathers  broadly  dilated,  or  the 

"iiiillP^"^''^"'^'^'''  •^'"^^ISiST      webs    abruptly  excised    towards 
the  extremity.    The  male,  for  in- 

Fig.  44.    Primary  wing-fefttber  of  a     staUCC,  of  behsphorttS  platyctrcus, 

fc"?;r;'S£^h  t"i!S!Sl:    ^»hen  adult,  h«  the  first  primo^ 

vin).   Upper  figure,  that  of  male;    wing-feather  (fig.  44),  thus  excjsed. 

Sr  toaST""  ~™P**™"''«  '***^    Whilst  flying  from  flower  to  flower 

he  makes  "  a  shrill,  almost  whist- 
ling noise;""*  but  it  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Salvin  that  the  noise 
was  intentionally  made. 

Lastly,  in  several  species  of  a  sub-genus  of  Pipra  or  Manakin, 
the  males,  as  described  by  Mr.  Sclater,  have  their  $ecoudary  wing- 
feathers  modified  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner.  In  the 
brilliantly-colom-ed  P.  ddiciofia  the  first  three  secondaries  are 
thick-stemmed  and  curved  towards  the  body ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  (fig.  45,  a)  the  change  is  greater;  and  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  (h,  c)  the  shaft  '*  is  thickened  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
"  forming  a  solid  homy  lump."  The  barbs  also  are  greatly 
changed  in  shape,  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  feathers 
(<^t  «>  /)  in  the  female.  Even  the  bones  of  the  wing,  which 
support  these  singular  feathers  in  the  male,  are  said  by  Mr. 
Fraser  to  be  much  thickened.  These  little  birds  make  an 
extraordinary  noise,  the  first  **  sharp  note  being  not  unlike  the 
"crack  of  a  whip."" 

The  diversity  of  the  sounds,  both  vocal  and  inRtrumental, 
made  by  the  males  of  many  birds  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  the  diversity  of  the  means  for  producing  such  sotmdB, 
are  highly  remarkable.  We  thus  gain  a  high  idea  of  their 
importance  for  sexual  purposes,  and  are  reminded  of  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  as  to  insects.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
the  steps  by  which  the  notes  of  a  bird,  primarily  used  as  a 
mere  call  or  for  some  other  purpose,  might  have  been  improved 

»*  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  "  Sclater,  in   *  Proc.  Zool.    Soc' 

ill.  pp.  618,  621.  1860,  p    90,  and  in  *Ibis,'  toL  it. 

»•  Gould,    *  Introduction   to    the  1862,     p.     175.     Also    Salvin,     in 

Trochilida,'  1861,   p.   49.     Salvin,  *  lbis,M«>60,  p.  37. 
*Proc  Zoolog.  Soc*  1867,  p.  160. 
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into  a  melodions  love  song.  In  the  case  of  the  modified 
feathers,  by  which  the  dramming,  whistling,  or  roaring  noises 
are  prodnced,  we  know  that  some  birds  during  their  courtship 
flutter  J  shake,  or  rattle  their  unmodified  feathers  together ;  and 


Fig.  46.  Seooodary  wing-reath«rs  of  Pipra  deliew$a  (from  Mr.  Sclater,  in  *  Proc  ZooL 
Soc.'  1860).  The  three  upper  feathprs,  a,  b,  e,  trook  the  male;  the  three  lower  corro- 
■ponding  feathers,  d,  e,.f,  from  the  female. 

a  and  d,  fifth  secondary  wlng-featb^r  of  male  and  female,  npper  snrface. 

b  and  e,  sixth  secondary,  npper  surCMW.    o  and/,  seventh  secondary,  lower  snrftoe. 

if  the  females  were  led  to  select  the  best  performers,  the  males 
which  possessed  the  strongest  or  thickest,  or  most  attenuated 
feathers,  situated  on  any  part  of  the  body,  would  be  the 
most  successful;  and  thus  by  slow  degrees  the  feathers  might  be 
modified  to  almost  any  extent  The  females,  of  course,  would 
not  notice  each  slight  successiye  alteration  in  shape,  but  only 
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the  sounds  thus  produced.  It  is  a  curious  £act  that  in  the  same 
class  of  animaU,  sounds  so  different  as  the  drumming  of  the 
snipe's  tail^  the  tapping  of  the  woodpecker's  beak,  the  harsh 
trumpet-like  cry  of  certain  water-fowl,  the  cooing  of  the  turtle- 
dove, and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  should  all  be  pleasing  to 
the  females  of  the  several  species.  But  we  must  not  judge  of  the 
tastes  of  distinct  species  by  a  uniform  standard ;  nor  must  we 
judge  by  the  standard  of  man's  taste.  Even  with  man,  wo 
should  remember  what  discordant  noises,  the  beating  of  tom- 
toms and  the  shrill  notes  of  reeds,  please  the  ears  of  savages. 
Sir  S.  Baker  remarks,^  that ''  as  the  stomach  of  the  Arab  prefers 
"  the  raw  meat  and  reeking  liver  taken  hot  from  the  animal,  so 
''  does  his  ear  prefer  his  equaUy  coarse  and  discordant  music  to 
"  aU  other." 

Lovt'Aniicn  and  Dances, — The  curious  love  gestures  of  somo 
birds  have  already  been  incidentally  noticed ;  so  that  little  need 
here  be  added.  In  Northern  America,  large  numbers  of  a  grouse, 
the  Tetroo  phusianeUas,  meet  every  morning  during  the  breeding- 
season  on  a  selected  level  spot,  and  here  they  run  round  and 
round  in  a  circle  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  so 
that  the  ground  is  worn  quite  bare,  like  a  fiiiry-ring.  In  these 
Partridge-dances,  as  they  are  called  by  the  hunters,  the  birds 
assume  the  strangest  attitudes,  and  run  round,  some  to  the  left 
and  some  to  the  right.  Audubon  describes  the  males  of  a  heron 
(Ardea  herodiaa)  as  walking  about  on  their  long  legs  with  great 
dignity  before  the  females,  bidding  defiance  to  their  rivals.  With 
one  of  the  disgusting  carrion-vultures  (Oathartes  jota)  the  same 
naturalist  states  that  "the  gesticulations  and  parade  of  the 
'*  males  at  the  beginning  of  the  love-season  are  extremely 
"  ludicrous."  Certain  birds  perform  their  love  antics  on  the  wing, 
as  we  have  seen  with  the  black  African  weaver,  instead  of  on  the 
ground.  During  the  spring  our  little  white-throat  {Sylvia 
cinerea)  often  rises  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  the  air  above  some 
bush,  and  "  flutters  with  a  fitful  and  fantastic  motion,  singing  all 
"  the  while,  and  then  drops  to  its  perch."  The  great  Englifih 
bustard  throws  himself  into  indescribably  odd  attitudes  whilst 
courting  the  female,  as  has  been  figured  by  Well  An  allied 
Indian  bustard  (O^is  ien^(iZen«M)  at  such  times  "rises  perpen- 
"  dicularly  into  the  air  with  a  hurried  flapping  of  his  wings, 
"  raising  his  crest  and  puffing  out  the  feathers  of  his  neck  and 
^  breast)  and  then  drops  to  the  ground ;"  he  repeats  this 
manoBuvre  several  times,  at  the  same  time  humming  in  a 
peculiar  tona  Such  females  as  happen  to  be  near  "obey  thia 
M    TLe  Mii«  TribnUri«s  of  Abyssinia,'  1867,  fk  303. 
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"  saltatory  snmmoiis/'  and  when  they  approach  he  trails  hia 
wings  and  spreads  his  tail  like  a  turkey-cock.^ 

But  the  most  curious  case  is  afforded  by  three  allied  genera  oi 
Australian  birds,  the  fetmoiLB  Bower-birds,— no  doubt  the  co- 
descendants  of  some  ancient  species  which  first  acquired  the 
strange  instinct  of  constructing  bowers  for  performing  their 
k>Te-antic&  The  bowers  (fig.  46),  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  are  decorated  with  feathers,  shells,  bones,  and  leaves,  are 
built  on  the  ground  for  the  sole  purpose  of  courtship,  for  their 
nests  are  formed  in  trees.  Both  sexes  assist  in  the  erection  of 
the  bowers,  but  the  male  is  the  principal  workman.  So  strong 
is  this  instinct  that  it  is  practised  under  confinement,  and  Mr. 
Strange  has  described  ^  the  habits  of  some  Satin  Bower-birds 
which  he  kept  in  an  aviary  in  New  South  Wales.  "  At  times 
"  the  male  will  chase  the  female  all  over  the  aviary,  then  go  to 
"  the  bower,  pick  up  a  gay  feather  or  a  large  leaf,  utter  a  curious 
"  kind  of  note,  set  all  his  feathers  erect,  run  round  the  bower  and 
"  become  so  excited  that  his  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  his 
"  head;  he  continues  opening  first  one  wing  then  the  other, 
**  uttering  a  low,  whistling  note,  and,  like  the  domestic  cock, 
"  seems  to  be  picking  up  something  from  the  ground  until  at 
"  last  the  female  goes  gently  towards  him.''  Captain  Stokes  has 
described  the  habits  and  '*  play-houses  "  of  another  species,  the 
Great  Bower-bird,  which  was  seen  "amusing  itself  by  flying 
"  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  a  shell  alternately  from  each 
''  side,  and  carrying  it  through  the  archway  in  its  mouth." 
These  curioas  structures,  formed  solely  as  halls  of  assemblage, 
where  both  sexes  amuse  themselves  and  pay  their  court,  must 
cost  the  birds  much  labour.  The  bower,  for  instance,  of  the 
Fawn-breasted  species,  is  nearly  four  feet  in  length,  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  is  raised  on  a  thick  platform  of  sticks. 

Decoration, — ^I  will  first  discuss  the  cases  in  which  the  males 
are  ornamented  either  exclusively  or  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  females,  and  in  a  succeeding  chapter  those  in  which 
both  sexes  are  equally  ornamented,  and  finally  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  female  is  somewhat  more  brightly-coloured  than  the 

**    For    Tetrao  phasicmeHuaj  see  the  Indian  Bustard,  Jerdon,  *  Bird* 

Richardson,  *  Fauna,  Bor.  America,'  of  India,'  vol.  iii.  p.  618. 

p.  361,  and  for  further  particulars  **  Gould,  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds 

Capt.  Blakiston,  *  Ibis,'  1863,  p.  125.  of  Australia,'  toI.  i.  pp.  444,  449, 

For  the  Cathartes  and  Ardea,  Au-  455.     The    bower    of    the    Satio 

dnbon,  ^  Ornith.  Biography,'  toI.  ii.  Bower -bird    may   be    seen    in   th* 

n.  51,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  89.    On  the  Zoological    Society's    Gardens,   tf** 

White-throat,  Ma<^iUiTray,  '  Hist,  gent's  Fark. 
British  Birds,'  toJ   ii.  p.  354.    Oa 
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male.  As  with  the  artificial  ornaments  used  by  savage  and 
civilised  men,  so  with  the  natural  ornaments  of  birds,  the  head 
is  the  chief  seat  of  decoration.*^    The  ornaments^  as  mentioned 


*^  Sec  remarks  to  this  effect,  on      Animals/   by  Mr.  J.  Sbnw,  in  tbe 
le    *  Feeling    of    Beauty     among      *Atheneum/ Nov.  24th,  18<>6,p.68L 
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ftt  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  are  wonderfully  direr- 
lified.  The  plumes  on  the  front  or  hack  of  the  head  consist  of 
Tarionslynshaped  feathers,  sometimes  capable  of  erection  or 
expansion,  by  which  their  beautiful  colours  are  folly  displayed. 
Elegant  ear-tofts  (see  fig.  89,  ante)  are  occasionally  present. 
The  head  is  sometimes  covered  with  yelvety  down,  as  with  the 
pheasant;  or  is  naked  and  yividly  coloured.  The  throat,  also,  is 
sometimes  ornamented  with  a  beard,  wattles,  or  caruncles.  Soch 
appendages  are  generally  brightly-coloured,  and  no  doubt  serre 
as  ornaments,  though  not  always  ornamental  in  our  eyes;  for 
whilst  the  male  is  in  the  act  of  courting  the  female,  they  often 
swell  and  assume  yiyid  tints,  as  in  the  male  turkey.  At  such 
times  the  fleshy  appendages  about  the  head  of  the  male  Tragopan 
pheasant  (^Ceriomis  Temminckit)  swell  into  a  large  lappet  on  the 
throat  and  into  two  horns,  one  on  each  side  of  the  splendid 
top-knot;  and  these  are  then  coloured  of  the  most  intense  blue 
which  I  have  ever  beheld,**  The  African  hombill  (Bucorax 
(d>y89inicu8)  inflates  the  scarlet  bladder-like  wattle  on  its  neck, 
and  with  its  wings  drooping  and  tail  expanded  "  makes  quite  a 
"  grand  appearance.""  Even  the  iris  of  the  eye  is  sometimes 
more  brightly-coloured  in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case  with  the  beak,  for  instance,  in  our  common 
blackbird.  In  Buceroa  corrugcUuSy  the  whole  beak  and  immense 
casque  are  coloured  more  conspicuously  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female;  and  ''the  oblique  grooves  upon  the  sides  of  the  lower 
"  mandible  are  pecidiar  to  the  male  sex.'"* 

The  head,  again,  often  supports  fleshy  appendages,  filaments, 
and  solid  protuberances.  These,  if  not  common  to  both  sexes, 
are  always  confined  to  the  males.  The  solid  protuberances  have 
been  described  in  detail  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall,^  who  shews  that 
they  are  formed  either  of  cancellated  bone  coated  with  skin,  or 
of  dennal  and  other  tissues.  With  mammals  true  horns  are 
always  supported  on  the  frontal  bones,  but  with  birds  various 
bones  have  been  modified  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  species  of  the 
same  group  the  protuberances  may  have  cores  of  bone,  or  be 
quite  destitute  of  them,  with  intermediate  gradations  connecting 
these  two  extremes.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Marshall  justly  remarks, 
variations  of  the  most  different  kinds  have  served  for  the 
development  through  sexual  selection  of  these  ornamental 
appendages.    Elongated  feathers  or  plumes  spring  from  almost 

«*  See  Dr.  Marie's  accoant  with  **  '  Land  and    Water,'   1868,   pw 

coloured   figures  in  '  Proc.  Zoolog.  217. 

Hoc'  1872,  p.  730.  *•  <  Ueber  die  Schadelhdcker,'  &&, 

*  Mr.   Monteiro^   *lbis,'  vol.  iv.  *  Niederlandischen  Archiv  fUr   Zoo- 

1862,  p.  338.  logie,'  B.  1.  Heft.  2,  1872. 
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eyery  part  of  the  body.  The  feathers  on  the  throat  and  breast 
aie  sometimeB  deyeloped  into  beantifal  rafis  and  collars.  The 
tail-feathers  are  frequently  increased  in  length ;  as  we  see  in  the 
tail-coverts  of  the  peacock,  and  in  the  tail  itself  of  the  Aigns 
pheasant  With  the  peacock  even  the  bones  of  the  tail  have 
been  modified  to  support  the  heavy  tail-coverts.^  The  body  of 
the  Aigns  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a  fowl ;  yet  the  length  finnn 
the  end  of  the  beak  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  no  less  than 
Ave  feet  three  inches,*^  and  that  of  the  beautifully  ooellated 
secondary  wing-feathers  nearly  three  feet  In  a  small  AMcan 
night-jar  (Cosmetornta  vexiUarius)  one  of  the  primary  wing- 
feathers,  during  the  breeding-season,  attains  a  length  of  twenty- 
six  inches,  whilst  the  bird  itself  is  only  ten  inches  in  length.  In 
another  closely-allied  genus  of  night^jars,  the  shafts  of  the  elon- 
gated wing-feathers  are  naked,  except  at  the  extremity,  where 
tliere  is  a  disc."  Again,  in  another  genus  of  night-jars,  the 
tail-feathers  are  even  still  more  prodigiously  developed.  In 
general  the  feathers  of  the  tail  are  more  often  elongated  than 
those  of  the  wings,  as  any  great  elongation  of  the  latter  impedes 
flight.  We  thus  see  that  in  closely-allied  birds  ornaments  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  gained  by  the  males  through  the 
development  of  widely  different  feathers. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  feathers  of  species  belonging  to 
very  distinct  groups  have  been  modified  in  almost  exactly  the 
same  peculiar  manner.  Thus  the  wing-feathers  in  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  night-jars  are  bare  along  the  shaft,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  disc ;  or  are,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  spoon  or 
racket-shaped.  Feathers  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  tail  of  a 
motmot  (iLumomota  aupercUiaris),  of  a  king-fisher,  finch,  hum- 
ming-bird, parrot,  several  Indian  drongos  (Dicrurus  andEdolius, 
in  one  of  which  the  disc  stands  vertically),  and  in  the  tail  of 
certain  birds  of  paradise.  In  these  latter  birds,  similar  feathers, 
beautifully  ocellated,  ornament  the  head,  as  is  likewise  the  case 
with  some  gallinaceous  birds.  In  an  Indian  bustard  (Sypheotides 
auritus)  the  feathers  forming  the  ear-tufts,  which  are  about  four 
inches  in  length,  also  terminate  in  discs."  It  is  a  most  singular 
GEbct  that  the  motmots,  as  Mr.  Salvin  has  clearly  shewn,^  give  to 
their  tail  feathers  the  racket-shape  by  biting  off  the  barbs, 
and,  further,  that  this  continued  mutilation  has  produced  a 
certain  amount  of  inherited  effect 

••  Dr.  W.  Marshall,  *  Cberden  Vog-  1864,  p.  114.  Livingstone,  *  Espedi- 

eUchwaas,'  ibid.  B.  I.  Heft  2,  1872.  tion  to  the  Zambesi,'  1865,  p.  66. 

*'  Jardiae's  '  Naturalist  Library :  '*  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  toI 

Birds,'  vol.  xiv.  p.  166.  iii.  p.  620. 

•"  Sciatcr,  in  the  'Ibis,'  vol.  vi  *•  * Proc. Zoolog. Soc' 1873, p. 429 
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Again  the  barbs  of  the  feathers  in  varions  widely-distinct 
birds  ar^  filamentous  or  plnmose^  as  with  some  herons,  ibises, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  Gallinaces.  In  other  cases  the  barbs 
disappear,  leaving  the  shafts  bare  from  end  to  end ;  and  these  in 
the  tail  of  the  Paradviea  apodu  attain  a  length  of  thiriy-fonx 
inches:'*  in  F,  Fapuana  (fig.  47)  they  are  mnch  shorter  and 
thin.  Smaller  feathers  when  thns  denuded  appear  like  bristles^ 
as  on  the  breast  of  the  tnrkey-oock.  As  any  fleeting  fashion  in 
dress  comes  to  be  admired  by  man,  so  with  birds  a  change  of 
almost  any  kind  in  the  stmctnre  or  colonring  of  the  feathers  in 
the  male  appears  to  have  been  admired  by  the  female.  The 
fact  of  the  feathers  in  widely  distinct  groups,  having  been 
modified  in  an  analogous  manner,  no  doubt  depends  primarily 
on  all  the  feathers  having  nearly  the  same  structure  and  manner 
of  development,  and  consequently  tending  to  vary  in  the  same 
manner.  We  often  see  a  tendency  to  analogous  variability  in 
the  plumage  of  our  domestic  breeds  belonging  to  distinct 
species.  Thus  top-knots  have  appeared  in  several  specie&  In 
an  extinct  variety  of  the  turkey,  the  top-knot  consisted  of  bare 
quills  surmounted  with  plumes  of  down,  so  that  they  somewhat 
resembled  the  racket-8hai)ed  feathers  above  described.  In 
certain  breeds  of  the  pigeon  and  fowl  the  feathers  are  plumose, 
with  some  tendency  in  the  shafts  to  be  naked.  In  the  Sebas- 
topol  goose  the  scapular  feathers  are  greatly  elongated,  curled, 
or  even  spirally  twisted,  with  the  margins  plumoseJ' 

In  regard  to  colour  hardly  anything  need  here  be  said,  for 
every  one  knows  how  splendid  are  the  tints  of  many  birds,  and 
how  harmoniously  they  are  combined.  The  colours  are  often 
metallic  and  iridescent  Circular  spots  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  more  differently  shaded  zones,  and  are  thus 
ccHiverted  into  ocelli.  Nor  need  much  be  said  on  the  wonderful 
difference  between  the  sexes  of  many  birds.  The  common 
peacock  offers  a  striking  instance.  Female  birds  of  paradise 
are  obscurely  coloured  and  destitute  of  all  ornaments,  whilst  the 
males  are  probably  the  most  highly  decorated  of  all  birds,  and 
in  so  many  different  ways,  that  they  must  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  elongated  and  golden-orange  plumes  which  spring 
from  beneath  the  wings  of  the  Paradiaea  apoda,  when  vertically 
erected  and  made  to  vibrate,  are  described  as  forming  a  sort  oi 
halo,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  head  "  looks  like  a  little  emerald 
"  sun  with  its  rays  formed  by  the  two  plumes." ''    In  another 

'1  Wallace,  in  <  Aimab  and  Mag.  **  See  my  work  on  *  The  Variation 

of  Nat.  Hiat.'  vol.  zz.  1857,  p.  416 ;  of  Animals  and  PlanU  onder  Dumeb* 

wd  in    hia    <  Malay  Archipelago,'  tication,'  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  293. 

foL  iL  1869,  p.  890.  '*  Quoted  from  M.  de  Lafresnaye, 
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most  beautiful  species  the  head  is  bald,  ''  and  of  a  rich  cobalt 
"  blue,  crossed  by  several  lines  of  black  velvety  feathers.""* 


in  '  Annals  nnd  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  *  Malay  Archipelaeo.* 
Tol.  xili.  1854,  p.  157:  see  also  Mr.  '♦  Wallace,   *fhe    Malar  Arehi- 

Wallace's  much   fhller  account  in  pelago,'  vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  40S. 
vol.  xz.   1857,  p.  412,  and  in  his 
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Male  humming-birds  (figs.  48  and  49)  almost  Tie  with  birds  of 
paradise  in  their  beauty,  as  every  one  will  admit  who  has  seen 
Mr.  Gould's  splendid  volumes,  or  his  rich  collection.  It  is  very 
remarkable  in  how  many  different  ways  these  birds  are  orna- 
mented. Almost  eyery  part  of  their  plumage  has  been  taken 
advantage  of,  and  modified;  and  the  modifications  have  been 


Ifi  48.  l^plioniis  oniatus,  nule  and  female  (from  Brehm). 


ft,lLLt4Zr.. 
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carried,  as  Mr.  Gould  shewed  me,  to  a  wonderful  extreme  in 
some  species  belonging  to  nearly  every  sub-gronp.  Such  cases 
are  curiously  like  those  which  we  see  in  our  femcy  breeds, 
reared  by  man  for  the  sake  of  ornament:  certain  individuals 
originally  varied  in  one  character,  and  other  individuals  of  the 


Fig.  49.  Spathura  uiiderwoodi,  nude  and  feaude  (fhxu  Brehm). 
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same  spedeB  in  other  characters ;  and  these  have  been  seised  on 
by  man  and  much  augmented — as  shewn  by  the  tail  of  the  £an- 
tail-pigeon,  the  hood  of  the  jacobin,  the  beak  and  wattle  of  the 
earner,  and  so  forth.  The  sole  difference  between  these  cases  is 
that  in  the  one,  the  result  is  due  to  man's  selection,  whilst  in 
the  other,  as  with  humming-birds,  birds  of  paradise,  &c.,  it  is 
due  to  the  selection  by  the  females  of  the  more  beautiM  males. 

I  will  mention  only  one  other  bird,  remarkable  from  the  ex- 
treme contrast  in  colour  between  the  sexes,  namely  the  famous 
boll-bird  {Chatmorhyuchus  nivem)  of  S.  America,  the  note  of 
which  can  be  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles, 
and  astonishes  every  one  when  first  hearing  it.  The  male  is 
pure  white,  whilst  the  female  is  dusky-green ;  and  white  is  a 
yery  rare  colour  in  terrestrial  species  of  moderate  size  and  in- 
offensiYe  habits.  The  male,  also,  as  described  by  Waterton, 
has  a  spiral  tube,  nearly  three  inches  in  length,  which  rises  from 
the  base  of  the  beak.  It  is  jet-black,  dotted  oyer  with  minute 
downy  feathers.  This  tube  can  be  inflated  with  air,  through  a 
communication  with  the  palate;  and  when  not  inflated  hangs 
down  on  one  tide.  The  genus  consists  of  four  species,  the  males 
of  which  are  very  distinct,  whilst  the  females,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Sclater  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  closely  resemble  each 
other,  thus  offering  an  excellent  instance  of  the  common  rule 
that  within  the  same  group  the  males  differ  much  more  from 
each  other  than  do  the  females.  In  a  second  species  (C,  nudir 
eoUis)  the  male  is  likewise  snow-white,  with  the  exception  of  a 
large  space  of  naked  skin  on  the  throat  and  round  the  eyes, 
which  during  the  breeding-season  is  of  a  fine  green  colour.  In 
a  third  species  (C  trioarunadatus)  the  head  and  neck  alone  of 
the  male  are  white,  the  rest  of  the  body  being  chesnut-brown, 
and  the  male  of  this  species  is  provided  with  three  filamentous 
projections  half  as  long  as  the  body— one  rising  from  the  base 
of  the  beak,  and  the  two  others  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.^'^ 

The  coloured  plumage  and  certain  other  ornaments  of  the 
adult  males  are  either  retained  for  life,  or  are  periodically  re- 
newed during  the  summer  and  breeding-season.  At  this  same 
season  the  beak  and  naked  skin  about  the  head  frequently 
change  colour,  as  with  some  herons,  ibises,  gulls,  one  of  the 
bell-birds  just  noticed,  <&c.  In  the  white  ibis,  the  cheeks,  the 
inflatable  skin  of  the  throat,  and  the  basal  portion  of  the  beak 
then  become  crimson.''*    In  one  of  the  rails,  Oallicrex  cristatus,  a 

"  Mr.  Sclater,  <  Intellectual  Ob-  plate,  in  the  <  Ibia,'  1865,  p.  90. 
nrrer,'    Jan.    1867.     'Waterton's         '•  'Land    and  Water/   1867,   p 

Wanderings,'  p.  118.    See  also  Mr.  394. 
flalrins  interentiDg:  paper,  with  a 
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large  red  caruncle  is  developed  during  this  period  on  the  head 
cf  the  male.  So  it  is  with  a  thin  homy  crest  on  the  heak  of 
one  of  the  pelicans,  P.  eiythrorhynchus ;  for  after  the  breeding- 
season,  these  homy  crests  are  shed,  like  horns  from  the  heads 
of  stags,  and  the  shore  of  an  island  in  a  lake  in  Nevada  was 
found  covered  with  these  curious  exuvise.*^ 

Changes  of  colour  in  the  plumage  according  to  the  seascm 
depend,  firstly  on  a  double  annual  moult,  secondly  on  an  actual 
change  of  colour  in  the  feathers  themselves,  and  thirdly  on  their 
dull-coloured  margins  being  periodically  shed,  or  on  these  three 
processes  more  or  less  combined.  The  shedding  of  the  do- 
dduary  margins  may  be  compared  with  the  shedding  of  their 
down  by  very  young  birds ;  for  the  down  in  most  cases  arises 
from  the  summits  of  the  first  true  feathers.^' 

With  respect  to  the  birds  which  annually  undergo  a  double 
moult,  there  are,  firstly,  some  kinds,  for  instance  snipes,  swallow- 
plovers  (GlareolsB),  and  curlews,  in  which  the  two  sexes  resemble 
each  other,  and  do  not  change  colour  at  any  season.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  winter  plumage  is  thicker  and  warmer  than 
the  summer  plumage,  but  warmth  seems  the  most  probable  end 
attained  of  a  double  moult,  where  there  is  no  change  of  colour. 
Secondly,  there  are  birds,  for  instance,  certain  species  of  Totanus 
and  other  Grallatores,  the  sexes  of  which  resemble  each  other, 
but  in  which  the  summer  and  winter  plumage  differ  slightly  in 
colour.  The  difference,  however,  in  these  cases  is  so  small  that 
it  can  hardly  be  an  advantage  to  them ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  different  conditions  to 
which  the  birds  are  exposed  during  the  two  seasons.  Thirdly, 
there  are  many  other  birds  the  sexes  of  which  are  alike,  bat 
which  are  widely  different  in  their  summer  and  winter  plumage. 
Fourthly,  there  are  birds,  the  sexes  of  which  diffsr  from  each 
other  in  colour ;  but  the  females,  though  moulting  twice,  retain 
the  same  colours  throughout  the  year,  whilst  the  males  undergo  a 
change  of  colour,  sometimes  a  great  one,  as  with  certain  bustards. 
Fifthly  and  lastly,  there  are  birds  the  sexes  of  which  diffSsr  from 
each  other  in  both  their  summer  and  winter  plumage ;  bat  the 
male  undergoes  a  greater  amount  of  change  at  each  recurrent 
season  than  the  female -nof  which  the  ruff  (Machetes  pugnary 
offers  a  good  instance. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  or  purpose  of  the  differences  in 
colour  between  the  summer  and  winter  plumage,  this  may  in 
some  instances,  as  with  the   ptarmigan,^'   serve  during  botli 

^  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot,  in  *Proc.  edited  by  P  L.  ScUter.  Bay  Soe. 
ZmL  Soc'  1869,  p.  589.  1867,  p  14. 

••  KA-wch'i       *  Ptorylography,*  '•  The  Irowo   mottled 
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eeasoiis  as  a  protection.  When  the  difference  between  the  two 
plumages  is  slight,  it  may  perhaps  be  attributed,  as  already 
remarked,  to  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.  But 
with  many  birds  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  summer 
plumage  is  ornamental,  even  when  both  sexes  are  alike.  We 
may  conclude  that  this  is  the  case  with  many  herons,  egrets, 
&a,  for  they  acquire  their  beautiful  plumes  only  during  the 
breeding-season.  Moreover,  such  plumes,  top-knots,  &c.,  though 
possessed  by  both  sexes,  are  occasionally  a  little  more  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;  and  they  resemble  the  plumes 
and  ornaments  possessed  by  the  males  alone  of  other  birds.  It 
is  also  known  that  confinement,  by  affecting  the  reproductive 
system  of  male  birds,  frequently  checks  the  development  of  their 
secondary  sexual  characters,  but  has  no  immediate  influence 
on  any  other  characters ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett 
that  eight  or  nine  specimens  of  the  Knot  {Trijtga  canutus)  re- 
tained their  unadorned  winter  plumage  in  the  Zoological  Gardens 
throughout  the  year,  from  which  fact  we  may  infer  that  the 
summer  plumage  though  common  to  both  sexes  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  the  exclusively  masculine  plumage  of  many  other 
birds.** 

From  the  foragoing  facts,  more  especially  from  neither  sex  of 
certain  birds  changing  colour  during  either  annual  moult,  or 
changing  so  slightly  that  the  change  can  hardly  be  of  any  service 
to  them,  and  from  the  females  of  other  species  moulting  twice 
yet  retaining  the  samo  colours  throughout  the  year,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  habit  of  annually  moulting  twice  has  not 
been  acquired  in  order  that  the  male  should  assume  an  orna- 
mental character  during  the  breeding-season;  but  that  the 
double  moult,  having  been  originally  acquired  for  some  distinct 
purpose,  has  subsequently  been  taken  advantage  of  in  certain 
cases  for  gaining  a  nuptial  plumage. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  a  surprising  circumstance  that  some 
closely-allied  species  should  regularly  undergo  a  double  annual 


plumage  of  the  ptannignn  ia  of  as  statemenU    on    moulting,   see,  on 

m'dch  importance   to  it,  as  a  pi*o-  snipes,     &c.,    Macgillivray,    *Hist. 

tection,  as   the  white   winter  plu-  Crit.    Bii-ds,'   vol.   iv.    p.   371;   on 

mage;  for   in   Sctindinavia,   during  Glareole,    curlews,   and    bustardi| 

the    spring,    when   the    b&ow   has  Jei*don,  *■  Bii'ds  of  India,'  toI.  iii.  ppi. 

disappeared,  this  bird  is  known  to  615,  630,  683;  on  Totanus,  ibid,  p^ 

fuffer  greatly  from  birds  of  prey,  700 ;  on  the  plumes  of  herons,  ibid, 

before  it  has  acquired  its  summer  p.  738,  and   Macgillivray,  vol.  iv. 

dreu :  see  Wilhelm  von  Wright,  in  pp.  435  and  444,  and  Mr.  Stafford 

Lloyd,   *Game    Birds  of    Sweden,'  Allen,  in  the  *  Ibir/ vol.  v.  1863,  p, 

1867,  p.  125.  33. 
''  in    ngEid    to    the    previous 
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iDonlt,  and  others  only  a  Bingle  one.  The  ptarmigan,  for 
instance,  moults  twice  or  even  thrice  in  the  year,  and  the  black- 
cock only  once :  some  of  the  splendidly  coloured  honey-muckers 
(Nectaxiniie)  of  India  and  some  sub-genera  of  obscurely  coloured 
pipits  (Anthus)  have  a  double,  whilst  others  have  only  a  single 
annual  moult."  But  the  gradations  in  the  manner  of  moulting, 
which  are  known  to  occur  with  yarious  birds,  shew  us  how 
■pedes,  or  whole  groups,  might  haye  originally  acquired  their 
double  annual  moult,  or  having  once  gained  the  habit,  have 
again  lost  it  With  certain  bustards  and  plovers  the  vernal 
moult  is  fur  from  complete,  some  feathers  being  renewed,  and 
some  changed  in  colour.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
with  certain  bustards  and  rail-like  birds,  which  properly  under- 
go a  double  moult,  some  of  the  older  males  retain  their 
nuptial  plumage  throughout  the  year.  A  few  highly  modified 
feathers  may  merely  be  added  during  the  spring  to  the  plumage, 
as  occurs  with  the  disc-formed  tail-feathers  of  certain  drongos 
(Bhringa)  in  India,  and  with  the  elongated  feathers  on  the 
back,  ne<±,  and  crest  of  certain  herons.  By  such  steps  as  these, 
the  vernal  moult  might  be  rendered  more  and  more  complete, 
until  a  perfect  double  moult  was  acquired.  Some  of  the  birds 
of  paradise  retain  their  nuptial  featiiers  throughout  the  year, 
and  thus  have  only  a  single  moult ;  others  cast  them  directly 
after  the  breeding-season,  and  thus  have  a  double  moult;  and 
others  again  cast  them  at  this  season  during  the  first  year,  but 
not  afterwards;  so  that  these  latter  species  are  intermediate  in 
their  manner  of  moulting.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  with 
many  birds  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  two  annual 
plumages  are  retained ;  so  that  the  one  might  come  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  completely  lost  Thus 
in  the  spring  Machetes  pugnax  retains  his  ruff  for  barely  two 
months.  In  Natal  the  male  widow-bird  (Chcra  progne)  acquires 
his  fine  plumage  and  long  tail-feathers  in  December  or  January, 
and  loses  them  in  March ;  so  that  they  are  retained  only  for 
about  three  months.  Most  species,  which  undergo  a  double 
moult,  keep  their  ornamental  feathers  for  about  six  months. 
The  male,  however,  of  the  wild  ChiUun  bankiva  retains  his  neck- 
hackles  for  nine  or  ten  months ;  and  when  these  are  cast  off,  the 
underlying  black  feathers  on  the  neck  are  fuUy  exposed  to  view. 
But  with  the  domesticated  descendant  of  this  species,  the  neck- 
hackles  of  the  male  are  immediately  replaced  by  new  ones ;  so 

**  On  the  moulting  of  the  ptar-  359,  365,  369.     On  the  monlUng  of 

migan,  sue  Gould's  '  Birds  of  Great  Anthua,  see  Blyth,  in  '  Ibis,'  ISST, 

Britain/    On     the    honoj-eucken,  p.  32. 
Jerdon,  '  Birds  of  India,'  rol.  i.  pp. 
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that  we  here  see,  as  to  part  of  the  plumage,  a  doable  moult 
ehanged  under  domestication  into  a  single  moult.^^ 

The  common  drake  {Anas  boachas)  after  the  breeding- season 
is  well  known  to  lose  his  male  plumage  for  a  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  time  he  assumes  that  of  the  female.  The 
male  pintail-duck  (Anas  acuta)  loses  his  plumage  for  the  shorter 
periodof  six  weeks  or  two  months;  and  Montagu  remarks  that 
"  this  double  moult  within  so  short  a  time  is  a  most  extra* 
"  ordinary  circumstance,  that  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  all  human 
"  reasoning."  But  the  believer  in  the  gradual  modification  of 
species  will  be  far  from  feeling  surprise  at  finding  gradations  of 
all  kinds.  If  the  male  pintail  were  to  acquire  his  new  plumage 
within  a  still  shorter  period,  the  new  male  feathers  would 
almost  necessarily  be  mingled  with  the  old,  and  both  with  some 
proper  to  the  female;  and  this  apparently  is  the  case  with  the 
male  (tf  a  not  distantly-allied  bird,  namely  the  Merganser  aerrator, 
for  the  males  are  said  to ''  undergo  a  change  of  plumage,  which 
"  aasimilates  them  in  some  measure  to  the  female."  By  a  little 
farther  acceleration  in  the  process,  the  double  moult  would  be 
completely  lost." 

Some  male  birds,  as  before  stated,  become  more  brightly 
coloured  in  the  spring,  not  by  a  vernal  moult,  but  either  by  an 
actual  change  of  colour  in  the  feathers,  or  by  their  obscurely- 
coloured  deciduaty  margins  being  shed.  Changes  of  colour  thus 
caused  may  last  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  the  Ptlecanus 
onocrotcUus  a  beautiful  rosy  tint,  with  lemon-coloured  marks  on 
the  breast,  overspreads  the  whole  plumage  in  the  spring ;  but 
these  tints,  as  Mr.  Sclater  states, "  do  not  last  long,  disappearing 
"  generally  iu  about  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  they  havfl 
"  been  attained."  Certain  finches  shed  the  margins  of  their 
feathers  in  the  spring,  and  then  become  brighter  coloured,  while 
other  finches  undergo  no  such  change.  Thus  the  Fringilla  tristis 
of  the  United  States  (as  well  as  many  other  American  species) 

••  For  the  foregoing  statements  of  the  Herodias  bub'/kus,  Mr.  S.  S. 

in   regard  to  partial    moults,   and  Allen,  in  *lbis/  1863,   p.  33.     On 

on  old  males  retaining  their  nuptial  Oatlus   bankiva^  Blyth,  in  '  Annals 

plumage,  see  Jerdou,  on   bustards  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  i.  1848, 

and  plovers,  in  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  p.  455  ;  see,  also,  on  this  subject, 

Ui.  pp.  617,  637,  709,  711.     Also  my     Variation  of    Animals   under 

Blyth  in  *Land  and  Water,'  18(57,  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  p.  236. 
p.    84.     On  the  moulting  of  Para-         •*  See  Macgillivray,  *  Hist.  Briti.^th 

iisea,  see  an  interesting  article  by  Birds '  (vol.  r.  pp.  34,  70,  and  223), 

Dr.  W.  Marshall,  *  Archives  Neerlan-  on   the   moulting  of  the  Anatide, 

iaii>es,'  torn.  vi.  1871.  On  the  Vidua,  with  quotations  from  Waterton  and 

'Ibis,'  vol.   iii.   1861,  p.  133.     On  Montagi.     Also   Yarrell,  *Hi«t.  oi 

*he    Drongo-shrikes,  Jerdon,    ibid.  British  Birds/  rol.  iii.  p.  349. 
foi.  i.  p.  4^5.    On  the  vernal  moolt 
18 
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ezhibitA  its  bright  colotus  only  when  the  winter  is  past,  whilsi 
our  goldfinch,  which  exactly  represents  this  bird  in  habits,  and 
onr  siskin,  which  represents  it  still  more  closely  in  structure^ 
nndergo  no  such  annual  change.  But  a  difierence  of  this  kind 
in  the  plumage  of  allied  species  is  not  surprising,  for  with  the 
common  linnet,  which  belongs  to  the  same  family,  the  crimsoa 
forehead  and  breast  are  displayed  only  during  the  summer  in 
England,  whilst  in  Madeira  these  colours  are  retained  through- 
out the  year.** 

Bifeplay  hy  Male  Bii-ds  <f  their  Plumage. — Ornaments  of  all 
kinds,  whether  permanently  or  temporarily  gained,  are  sednloufily 
displayed  by  the  males,  and  apparently  serve  to  excite,  attiact, 
or  fascinate  the  females.  But  the  males  will  sometimes  display 
their  ornaments,  when  not  in  the  presence  of  the  females,  as 
occasionally  occurs  with  grouse  at  their  balz-places,  and  as  may 
be  noticed  with  the  peacock ;  this  latter  bird,  howerer,  evidently 
wishes  for  a  spectator  of  some  kind,  and,  as  I  have  often  seen, 
will  shew  ofif  his  finery  before  poultry,  or  even  pigs."  All  natu- 
ralists who  have  closely  attended  to  the  habits  of  birds,  whethw 
in  a  state  of  nature  or  under  confinement,  are  unanimoosly  of 
opinion  that  the  males  take  delight  in  displaying  their  beauty. 
Audubon  frequently  speaks  of  the  male  as  endeavouring  in 
various  ways  to  charm  the  female.  Mr.  Gould,  after  describing 
some  peculiarities  in  a  male  humming-bird,  says  he  has  no  doubt 
that  it  has  the  power  of  displaying  them  to  the  greatest  advantage 
before  the  female.  Dr.  Jerdon  ^  insists  that  the  beautiful  plum- 
age of  the  male  serves  "  to  &scinate  and  attract  the  female." 
Mr.  Bartlett,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  expressed  himself  to  me 
in  the  strongest  terms  to  the  same  effect 

It  must  be  a  grand  sight  in  the  forests  of  India  "  to  come 
*'  suddenly  on  twenty  or  thirty  peafowl,  the  males  displaying 
"  their  gorgeous  trains,  and  strutting  about  in  all  the  pomp  oi 
'  pride  before  the  gratified  females."  The  wild  turkey-cock 
erects  his  glittering  plumage,  expands  his  finely-zoned  tail  and 
barred  wing-feathers,  and  altogether,  with  his  crimson  and 
blue  wattles,  makes  a  superb,  though  to  our  eyes,  grotesque 

**  On  the  pelican,  see  Sclater,  in  1863,  p.  230. 

•Proc    Zool.    Soc*    1868,    p.   265.  *^  See  also '  Oroamental  Poultry, 

On  the  American  finches,  see  Au-  by  Rev.  £.  S.  Dixon,  184^  p.  8. 

dnbon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,'  toI.  i.  ••  *  Birds  of  India,'  introdact.  toI. 

pp.  174,  221,  and  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  1.  p.  xxir. ;  on  the  peacock,  toL  iii. 

India,*  toI.   ii.    p.    383.     On    the  p.  507.     See  GoiJd's  <  lAtrodaeUoo 

FirmgiUa  cannabina  of  Madeira,  Mr.  to  the  Trochilid»/  1861,  pp.  15  and 

E.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Mbis,*  vol.  v..  111. 
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appearance.  Similar  facts  have  already  been  given  with  respect 
to  grouse  of  various  kinds.  Turning  to  another  Order.  The 
male  Bupicola  crocea  (fig.  50)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds 
in  the  world,  being  of  a  splendid  orange,  with  some  of  the 
feathers  curiously  truncated  and  plumose.  The  female  is  brown- 
ish-green, shaded  with  red,  and  has  a  much  smaller  crest  Sir 
R  Schomburgk  has  described  their  courtship;  he  found  one 


Fig.  50. 


Rnpioola  crooeft,  male  (T.  W.  Wood). 


of  their  meeting-places  where  ten  males  and  two  females  were 
present.  The  space  was  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  cleared  of  every  blade  of  grass  and 
smoothed  as  if  by  human  hands.  A  male  "  was  capering,  to  the 
"  apparent  delight  of  several  others.  Now  spreading  its  wings, 
"  throwing  up  its  head,  or  opening  its  tail  like  a  fan ;  now 
*'  strutting  about  with  a  hopping  gait  until   tired,  when  it 
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"  gabbled  some  kmd  of  note,  and  was  relieved  by  another.  Thne 
'*  three  of  them  sucoessiYely  took  the  field,  and  then,  with  seif- 
''  approbation,  withdrew  to  rest."  The  Indians,  in  order  to 
obtain  their  skins,  wait  at  one  of  the  meeting-places  till  the 
birds  are  eagerly  engaged  in  dancing,  and  then  are  able  to  kill 
with  their  poisoned  arrows  four  or  five  males,  one  after  the 
other.^^  With  birds  of  paradise  a  dozen  or  more  foll-plnmaged 
males  congregate  in  a  tree  to  hold  a  danciug-party,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  natives :  and  here  they  fly  about,  raise  their  wings, 
elevate  their  exquisite  plumes,  and  make  them  vibrate,  and 
the  whole  tree  seems,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  to  be  filled  with 
waving  plumes.  When  thus  engaged,  they  become  so  absorbed 
that  a  skilfal  archer  may  shoot  nearly  the  whole  party.  These 
birds,  when  kept  in  confinement  in  Uie  Malay  Archipelago,  are 
said  to  take  much  care  in  keeping  their  feathers  clean;  often 
spreading  them  out,  examining  them,  and  removing  every  speck 
of  dirt.  One  observer,  who  kept  several  pairs  alive,  did  not  doubt 
that  the  display  of  the  male  was  intended  to  please  the  female.*" 
The  Gold  and  Amherst  pheasants  during  their  courtship  not 
only  expand  and  raise  their  splendid  frills,  but  twist  them,  as  I 
have  myself  seen,  obliquely  towards*  the  female  on  whichever  side 
she  may  be  standing,  obviously  in  order  that  a  large  surface  may 
be  displayed  before  her."  They  likewise  turn  their  beautifal 
tails  and  tail-coverts  a  little  towards  the  same  sida  Mr.  Bartlett 
has  observed  a  male  Polyplectron  (fig.  51)  in  the  act  of  courts 
ship,  and  has  shewn  me  a  specimen  stuffed  in  the  attitude 
then  assumed.  The  tail  and  wing-feathers  of  this  bird  are 
ornamented  with  beautiful  ocelli,  like  those  on  the  peacock's 
train.  Now  when  the  peacock  displays  himself,  he  expands  and 
erects  his  tail  transversely  to  his  body,  for  he  stands  in  front 
of  the  female,  and  has  to  skew  off,  at  the  same  time,  his  rich 
blue  throat  and  breast.  But  the  breast  of  the  Polyplectron  is 
obscurely  coloured,  and  the  ocelli  are  not  confined  to  the  tail- 
feathers.  Consequently  the  Polyplectron  does  not  stand  in  front 
of  the  female ;  but  he  erects  and  expands  his  tail-feathers  a  little 
obliquely,  lowering  the  expanded  wing  on  the  same  side,  and 
raising  that  on  the  opposite  side.  In  this  attitude  the  ocelli 
over  the  whole  body  are  exposed  at  the  same  time  before  the 

•»     Journal  of  R.  Geograph.  Soc'         ••  Mr.  T.   W.   Wood   has   given 

rol.  I   1840,  p.  236.  (*  The  Student,*  April  1870,  p.  115) 

'*  '  Anbals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  a  fall  account  of  this  manner  of 

vol.  xiii.  1854,  p.  157 ;  also  Wallace,  displaj,  by  the  Gold  pheasant  and 

ibid.  vol.  XX.  1857,  p.  412,  and* The  by    the     Japanese     pheasant,    PK. 

Malay  Archipelago,'  vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  versicolor;  and  he  calls  it  the  lateral 

252.     Also   Dr.  Bennett,  as  quoted  or  one>sided  dicplay. 
by  Brehm, '  Thierleben,'  B.  iii.  s^  326. 
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eyes  of  the  admiring  female  in  one  grand  bespangled  expanse. 
To  whicheYer  side  she  may  turn,  the  expanded  wings  and  the 
obliquelj-held  tail  are  turned  towards  her.  The  male  Tragopan 
pheasant  acts  in  nearly  the  same  manner,  for  he  raises  the 
feathers  of  the  body,  though  not  the  wing  itself,  on  the  side 


Fig.  61. 


Polyplectrou  chinquis,  male  (T.  W.  Wood). 
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whkli  is  opposite  to  the  female,  and  which  would  otherwise  be 
concealed,  so  that  nearly  all  the  beautifully  spotted  feathers  are 
exhibited  at  the  same  time. 

The  Argus  pheasant  affords  a  much  more  remarkable  case.  The 
immensely  dcTeloped  secondary  wing-feathers  are  confined  to  the 
male ;  and  each  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  ocelli,  above  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  feathers 
are  also  elegantly  marked  with  oblique  stripes  and  rows  of  spots 
of  a  dark  colour,  like  those  on  the  skin  of  a  tiger  and  leopard 
combined.  These  beautiful  ornaments  are  hidden  until  the  male 
shews  himself  off  before  the  female.  He  then  erects  his  tail^  and 
expands  his  wing-feathers  into  a  great,  almost  upright,  circular 
fan  or  shield,  which  is  carried  in  front  of  the  body.  The  neck 
and  head  are  held  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  concealed  by  the 
fan;  but  the  bird  in  order  to  see  the  female,  before  whom  he  is 
displaying  himself,  sometimes  pushes  his  head  between  two  of 
the  long  vring-feathers  (as  Mr.  Bartlett  has  seen),  and  then  pre- 
sents a  grotesque  appearance.  This  must  be  a  frequent  habit 
with  the  bird  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  Mr.  Bartlett  and  his  son  on 
examining  some  perfect  skins  sent  from  the  East,  found  a  place 
between  two  of  the  feathers,  which  was  much  firayed,  as  if  the 
head  had  here  frequently  been  pushed  through.  Mr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  male  can  also  peep  at  the  female  on  one  side, 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  fan. 

The  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  are  wonderful  objects ;  for  they 
are  so  shaded  that,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  remarks,**  they  stand 
out  like  balls  lying  loosely  within  sockets.  When  I  looked  at 
the  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  mounted  with  the 
wings  expanded  and  trailing  downwards,  I  was  however  greatly 
disappointed,  for  the  ocelli  appeared  flat,  or  even  concave.  But 
Mr.  Gould  soon  made  the  case  clear  to  me,  for  he  held  the 
feathers  erect,  in  the  position  in  which  they  would  naturally  be 
displayed,  and  now,  from  the  light  shining  on  them  from  above, 
each  ocellus  at  once  resembled  the  ornament  called  a  ball  and 
socket  These  feathers  have  been  shewn  to  several  artists,  and 
all  have  expressed  their  admiration  at  the  perfect  shading.  It 
may  well  be  asked,  could  such  artistically  shaded  ornaments 
have  been  formed  by  means  of  sexual  selection  ?  But  it  will  be 
convenient  to  defer  giving  an  answer  to  this  question,  until  we 
treat  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  principle  of  gradation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relate  to  the  secondary  wing-feathers. 

but  the  primary  wing-feathers,  which  in  most  gallinaceous  birds 

are  uniformly  coloured,  are  in  the  Argus   pheasant  equally 

ronderfuL    They  are  of  a  soft  brown  tint  with  numerous  dark 

••  *  The  ReiRH  of  Law,*  1867,  p.  203 
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spots,  each  of  which  consists  of  two  or  three  black  dots  with  a 
STUTOimding  dark  zone.  But  the  chief  ornament  is  a  space 
parallel  to  the  dark-blue  shaft,  which  in  outline  forms  a  perfect 
second  feather  lying  within  the  true  feather.  This  inner  part  is 
coloured  of  a  lighter  chesnut.  and  is  thickly  dotted  with  minute 


Fifr  63.    Side  view  of  male  Argfus  pheasant,  whilst  disploying  before  the  1 
Observed  and  sketched  from  natare  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood. 
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virhite  points.  I  have  shewn  this  feather  to  seyeral  persons,  and 
many  have  admired  it  even  more  than  the  hall  and  socket 
feathers,  and  have  declared  that  it  was  more  like  a  work  of  art 
than  of  nature.  Now  tliese  feathers  are  quite  hidden  on  all 
ordinary  occasions,  hut  are  fully  dii^layed,  together  with  the 
long  secondary  feathers,  when  they  are  all  expanded  together  so 
as  to  form  the  great  fan  or  shield. 

The  case  of  the  male  Argus  pheasant  is  eminently  interesting, 
hecause  it  afifords  good  evidence  that  the  most  refined  beauty  may 
serve  as  a  sexual  charm,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  We  must  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  secondary  and  primary  wing* 
feathers  are  not  at  all  displayed,  and  the  ball  and  socket  orna- 
ments are  not  exhibited  in  full  perfection,  until  the  male  assumes 
the  attitude  of  courtship.  The  Argus  pheasant  does  not  possess 
brilliant  colours,  so  that  his  success  in  love  appears  to  depend  on 
the  great  size  of  his  plumes,  and  on  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
elegant  patterns.  Many  will  declare  that  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  a  female  bird  should  be  able  to  appreciate  fine  shading  and 
exquisite  patterns.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  marvellous  feict  that  she 
should  possess  this  almost  human  degree  of  taste.  'He  who 
thinks  that  he  can  safely  gauge  the  discrimination  and  taste  of 
the  lower  animals  may  deny  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  can 
appreciate  such  refined  beauty;  but  he  will  then  be  compelled 
to  admit  that  the  extraordinary  attitudes  assumed  by  the  male 
during  the  act  of  courtship,  by  which  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
his  plumage  is  fully  displayed,  are  purposeless;  and  this  is  a 
conclusion  which  I  for  one  will  never  admit.. 

Although  so  many  pheasants  and  allied  gallinaceous  birds 
carefully  display  their  plumage  before  the  females,  it  is  remark- 
able, as  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me,  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
dull-coloured  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants  (CrossoptUon  auritum 
and  Phasiamis  wcUlichii);  so  that  these  birds  seem  conscious 
that  they  have  little  beauty  to  display.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  never 
seen  the  males  of  either  of  these  species  fighting  together,  though 
he  has  not  had  such  good  opportimities  for  observing  the  Cheer 
as  the  Eared  pheasant.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  also,  finds  that  all 
male  birds  with  rich  or  strongly-characterised  plumage  are 
more  quarrelsome  than  the  dull-coloured  species  belonging  to 
the  same  groups.  The  goldfinch,  for  instance,  is  far  more 
pugnacious  than  the  linnet,  and  the  blackbird  than  the  thrush. 
Those  birds  which  undergo  a  seasonal  change  of  plumage  like- 
wise becomes  much  more  pugnacious  at  the  period  when  they 
are  most  gaily  ornamented.  No  doubt  the  males  of  some 
obscurely-coloured  birds  fight  desperately  together,  but  it 
appears  that  when  sexual  selection  has  been  highly  influ^tial. 
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«nd  has  giyen  fanght  colours  to  the  males  of  any  species,  it  haff 
also  T^ry  often  given  a  strong  tendency  to  pugnacity.  We  shall 
meet  with  nearly  analogous  cases  when  we  treat  of  mammals. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  birds  the  power  of  song  and  brilliant 
ooloiuB  have  rarely  been  both  acquired  by  the  males  of  the  same 
species ;  but  in  this  case,  the  advantage  gained  would  have  been 
the  same,  namely,  success  in  charming  the  female.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  owned  that  the  males  of  several  brilliantly  coloured 
hiids  have  had  their  feathers  specially  modified  for  the  sake  of 
producing  instrumental  music,  though  the  beauty  of  this  cannot 
be  compared,  at  least  according  to  our  taste,  with  that  of  the 
vocal  music  of  many  songsters. 

We  will  now  turn  to  male  birds  which  are  not  ornamented  in 
any  high  degree,  but  which  nevertheless  display  during  their 
courtship  whatever  attractions  they  may  possess.  These  cases 
are  in  some  respects  more  curious  than  the  foregoing,  and  have 
been  but  little  noticed.  I  owe  the  following  facts  to  Mr.  Weir, 
who  has  long  kept  confined  birds  of  many  kinds,  including  all  the 
British  Fzingillidse  and  Emberizida.  The  facts  have  been  selected 
from  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes  kindly  sent  me  by  him.  The 
bidlfinch  makes  his  advances  in  front  of  the  female,  and  then 
pnfib  out  his  breast,  so  that  many  more  of  the  crimson  feathers 
are  seen  at  once  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case.  At  the 
same  time  he  twists  and  bows  his  black  tail  from  side  to  side  in 
a  ludicrous  manner.  The  male  chaflSnch  also  stands  in  front  of 
the  female,  thus  shewing  his  red  breast  and  "  blue  bell,"  as  the 
fi&nciers  call  his  head ;  the  wings  at  the  same  time  being  slightly 
expanded,  with  the  pure  white  bands  on  the  shoulders  thus 
rendered  conspicuous.  The  common  linnet  distends  his  roi^y 
breast,  slightly  expands  his  brown  wings  and  tail,  so  as  to  make 
the  best  of  them  by  exhibiting  their  white  edgings.  We  must, 
however,  be  cautious  in  concluding  that  the  wings  are  spread 
out  solely  for  display,  as  some  birds  do  so  whose  wings  are 
not  beautifuL  This  is  the  case  with  the  domestic  cock,  but  it 
is  always  the  wing  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  female  which  is 
expanded,  and  at  the  same  time  scraped  on  the  ground.  The 
male  goldfinch  behaves  differently  from  all  other  finches:  his 
wings  are  beautifal,  the  shoulders  being  black,  with  the  dark- 
tipped  wing-feathers  spotted  with  white  and  edged  with  golden 
yellow.  When  he  courts  the  female,  he  sways  his  body  from 
dde  to  side,  and  quickly  turns  his  slightly  expanded  wings  first 
to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  with  a  golden  fashing  effect 
Mr.  Weir  informs  me  that  no  other  British  finch  turns  thus 
from  side  to  side  during  his  courtship,  not  even  the  closely- 
allied  male  siskin,  for  he  would  not  thus  add  to  his  beauty. 
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Most  of  the  British  Bantings  are  plain  coloured  birds ;  but  in 
the  spring  the  feathers  on  the  head  of  the  male  reed-bnntiiig 
(Emheriza  ackceniculus)  acquire  a  fine  black  colour  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  daaky  tips;  and  these  are  erected  during  the 
act  of  courtship.  Mr.  Weir  has  kept  two  species  of  Amadina 
from  Australia :  the  A,  castanotis  is  a  very  small  and  chastely 
coloured  finch,  with  a  dark  tail,  white  rump,  and  jet-black  upper 
tail-coyerts,  each  of  the  latter  being  marked  with  three  lai^  con- 
spicuous oval  spots  of  white.*^  This  species,  when  courting  the 
female,  slightly  spreads  out  and  vibrates  these  parti-ooloured 
tail-coverts  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.  *The  male  Amadina 
Lnthami  behaves  very  differently,  exhibiting  before  the  female 
his  brilliantly  spotted  breast,  scarlet  rump,  and  scarlet  upper 
tail-coverts.  I  may  here  add  from  Dr.  Jerdon  that  the  Indian 
bulbul  (Pycnotiotus  hxnwrrhous)  has  its  under  tail-coverts  of  a 
crimson  colour,  and  these,  it  might  be  thought,  could  never  be 
well  exhibited ;  but  the  bird  "  when  excited  often  spreads  them 
"  out  laterally,  so  that  they  can  be  seen  even  from  above."" 
The  crimson  under  tail-coverts  of  some  other  birds,  as  with  one 
of  the  woodpeckers,  Picvis  major,  can  be  seen  without  any  such 
display.  The  common  pigeon  has  iridescent  feathers  on  the 
breast,  and  every  one  must  have  seen  how  the  male  inflates 
bis  breast  whilst  courting  the  female,  thus  shewing  them  oft 
to  the  best  advantage.  One  of  the  beautiful  bronze-winged 
pigeons  of  Austxalia  (Ocyphaps  lophotes)  behaves,  as  described  to 
me  by  Mr.  Weir,  very  differently:  the  male,  whilst  standing 
before  the  female,  lowers  his  head  almost  to  the  ground,  spreads 
out  and  raises  his  tail,  and  half  expands  his  wings.  He  then 
alternately  and  slowly  raises  and  depresses  his  body,  so  that  the 
iridescent  metallic  feathers  are  all  seen  at  once,  and  glitter  in 
the  sun. 

Sufficient  facts  have  now  been  given  to  shew  with  what  care 
male  birds  display  their  various  charms,  and  this  they  do  with 
the  utmost  skill  Whilst  preening  their  feathers,  they  have 
frequent  opportunities  for  admiring  themselves,  and  of  studying 
how  best  to  exhibit  their  beauty.  But  as  all  the  males  of  the 
same  species  display  themselves  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  it 
appears  that  actions,  at  first  perhaps  intentional,  have  become 
instinctive.  If  so,  we  ought  not  to  accuse  birds  of  conscious 
vanity ;  yet  when  we  see  a  x)eacock  strutting  about>  with  ex- 
panded and  quivering  tail-feathers,  he  seems  the  very  emblem 
3f  pride  and  vanity. 

•'  Foi    the  description  of  these     p.  417. 
Mnis,  see  Gould's  *  Handbook  to  the         **  ^Birds  of  India,'  vol.  u.  p.  96. 
Birds  of   Austinilia,'   vol.   u   1665. 
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The  Tsrions  omamentB  posseesed  by  the  males  are  oertainly 
uf  the  highest  importance  to  them,  for  in  some  coses  they  have 
been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  greatly  impeded  powers  of 
flight  or  of  running.  The  African  night-jar  (Gosmetomis),  which 
iuring  the  pairing-season  has  one  of  its  primary  wing-feathers 
dcTeloped  into  a  streamer  of  very  great  length,  is  thereby  much 
retarded  in  its  flight,  although  at  other  times  remarkable  for  its 
swiftness.  The  "  unwieldy  size  **  of  the  secondary  wing-feathers 
of  the  male  Argus  pheasant  are  said  "  almost  entirely  to  depriye 
"  the  bird  of  flight"  The  fine  plumes  of  male  birds  of  paradise 
trouble  them  during  a  high  wind.  The  extremely  long  tail- 
feathers  of  the  male  widow-birds  (Vidua)  of  Southern  Africa 
render  "  their  flight  heayy ; "  but  as  soon  as  these  are  cast  off 
they  fly  as  well  as  the  females.  As  birds  always  breed  when 
food  is  abundant,  the  males  probably  do  not  suffer  much  in- 
conyenienoe  in  searching  for  food  from  their  impeded  powers 
of  moYement ;  but  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  they  must 
be  much  more  liable  to  be  struck  down  by  birds  of  prey.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  long  train  of  the  peacock  and  tlie  long 
toil  and  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant  must  render  them 
an  easier  prey  to  any  prowling  tiger-cat,  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  Even  the  bright  colours  of  many  male  birds  cannot 
fail  to  make  them  conspicuous  to  their  enemies  of  all  kinds. 
Hence,  as  Mr.  Gould  has  remarked,  it  probably  is  that  such 
birds  are  generally  of  a  shy  disposition,  as  if  conscious  that  their 
beauty  was  a  source  of  danger,  and  are  much  more  difficult 
to  discoyer  or  approach,  than  the  sombre  coloured  and  oompa- 
ratiyely  tame  females,  or  than  the  young  and  as  yet  unadorned 
males.*" 

It  is  a  more  curious  fact  that  the  males  of  some  birds  which 
are  proyided  with  special  weapons  for  battle,  and  which  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  so  pugnacious  that  they  often  kill  each  other, 
suffer  from  possessing  certain  ornaments.  Cock-fighters  trim 
the  hackles  and  cut  off  the  combs  and  giUs  of  their  cocks;  and 
the  birds  are  then  said  to  be  dubbed.  An  undubbed  bird,  as  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  insists,  "  is  at  a  fearful  disadvantage ;  the  comb  and 
"  gills  offer  an  easy  hold  to  his  adversary's  beak,  and  as  a  cock 
"  always  strikes  where  he  holds,  when  once  he  has  seized  his  foe, 

**  On  the  Coanetornis,  see  Liring-     widow-bird,   Barrow's  '  Trsyels  ia 
'■  *  £spedition  to  the  Zambesi,'     Africa,'  toI.  i.  p.   243,  and  <  Ibis,' 


1865,  p.  66.  On  the  Argus  pheasant,  vol.  iii.  1861,  p.  133.     Mr.  Gould, 

Jardine'f  *  Nat.  Hist.  Lib. :   Birds,'  on  the  shyness  of  male  birds,  *  Hand« 

vol.  sir.    p.    167.    On    Birds    of  book  to  Bii-ds  of  Australia,'  vol.  i 

Paradise,  Lciw>n,  quoted  by  Brehm,  1865,  pp.  210,  457. 
'  ThierlebMu'  &  iu.  s.  325.    On  th# 
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"  he  hfb3  him  entirely  in  his  power.  Even  Bnppofiiiig  that  the 
"  bird  is  not  killed,  IJie  loss  of  blood  suffered  by  an  undnbbed 
''  cock  is  much  greater  than  that  sustained  by  one  that  has  been 
«  trimmed."  •*  Young  turkey-cocks  in  fighting  always  seize  hold 
of  each  other's  wattles ;  and  I  presume  that  the  old  birds  fight  in 
the  same  manner.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  comb 
and  wattles  are  not  ornamental,  and  cannot  be  of  service  to  the 
birds  in  this  way ;  but  eyen  to  our  eyes,  the  beauty  of  the  gloe^ 
black  Spanish  cock  is  much  enhanced  by  his  white  face  and 
crimson  comb ;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  splendid  blue 
wattles  of  the  male  Tragopan  pheasant,  distended  in  courtship, 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  beauty  is  the  object  gained.  From 
the  foregoing  facts  we  clearly  see  that  the  plumes  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  males  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  to 
them ;  and  we  farther  see  that  beauty  is  even  sometimes  mora 
important  than  success  in  battle. 
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tions sometimes  abrupt — Laws  of  variation — Foi*mation  of  ocelli — 
Gradations  of  character — Case  oi  Peacock,  Argus  pheasant,  and  Urostictc 

When  the  sexes  differ  in  beauty,  or  in  the  power  of  singing,  or 
in  producing  what  I  have  called  instrumental  music,  it  is  almost 
inyariably  the  male  who  surpasses  the  female.  These  qualities, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  are  evidently  of  high  importance  to  the 
male.  When  they  are  gained  for  only  a  part  of  the  year  it  is 
always  before  the  breeding-season.  It  is  the  male  alone  who 
elaborately  displays  his  varied  attractions,  and  often  performs 
strange  antics  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  in  the  presence  of  the 
female.  Each  male  drives  away,  or  if  he  can,  kills  his  rivals. 
Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  the  object  of  the  male  to  induce 
the  female  to  pair  with  him,  and  for  this  purpose  he  tries  to  ex- 
cite or  charm  her  in  various  ways ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  have  carefully  studied  tiie  habits  of  living  birds.  But 
there  remains  a  question  which  has  an  all-important  bearing  on 
sexual  selection,  namely,  does  every  male  of  the  same  species 
excite  and  attract  the  female  equally?  Or  does  she  exert  a  choice, 
and  prefer  certain  males?  This  latter  question  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative  by  much  direct  and  indirect  evidence.  It  is  far 
*'  Tegetmeier,  *  The  Poultry  Book/  186d,  p.  189. 
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more  diiUcnlt  to  decide  wliat  qualitieB  determine  the  choice  oi  the 
femaleB ;  but  here  again  we  have  some  direct  and  indirect  evi- 
dence that  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  external  attractions  of  the 
male;  though  no  donbt  his  yigonr,  conrage,  and  other  mental 
qaalities  come  into  play.  We  will  begin  with  the  indirect  evidence. 
Ltngth  of  Courtship, — The  lengthened  period  during  which 
both  sexes  of  certain  birds  meet  day  after  day  at  an  appointed 
place  probably  depends  partly  on  the  courtship  being  a  pro- 
longed affair,  and  partly  on  reiteration  in  the  act  of  pairing. 
Thus  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  the  balzing  or  leks  of  the 
black-cocks  last  from  the  middle  of  March,  all  through  April 
into  May.  As  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  more  birds  cou- 
gr^ate  at  the  leks;  and  the  same  place  is  often  frequented 
during  successive  years.  The  lek  of  the  capercailzie  lasts  from 
the  end  of  March  to  the  middle  or  even  end  of  May.  In  North 
America  "the  partridge  dances"  of  the  Tttrao  phoHftndlus 
**  last  for  a  month  or  more."  Other  kinds  of  grouse,  both  in 
North  America  and  Eastern  Siberia,^  follow  nearly  the  same 
habits.  The  fowlers  discover  the  hillocks  where  the  ruffs  con- 
gregate by  the  grass  being  trampled  bare,  and  this  shews  that 
the  same  spot  is  long  frequented.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  cleared  arenas,  where  they  expect  to 
find  the  beautiful  cocks  of  the  Bock ;  and  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  know  the  trees  whdre  from  ten  to  twenty  male  birds  of 
paradise  in  full  plumage  congregate.  In  this  latter  case  it  is 
not  expressly  stated  that  the  females  meet  on  the  same  trees,  hut 
the  hunteis,  if  not  specially  asked,  would  probably  not  mention 
their  presence,  as  their  skins  are  valueless.  Small  parties  of  au 
Afirican  weaver  (^Ploceus)  congregate,  during  the  breeding-season, 
and  perform  for  hours  their  graceful  evolutions.  Large  numbers 
of  the  Solitary  snipe  {Seolopax  major)  assemble  during  dusk  in 
a  morasB ;  and  the  same  place  is  frequented  for  the  same  purpose 
during  successive  years;  here  they  may  be  seen  running  about 
"  like  80  many  large  rats,"  puffing  out  their  feathers,  flapping 
their  wings,  and  uttering  the  strangest  cries.' 

'  Nordman  describes  ('  Bull.  Soc.  of    the  aboye    named    grouse  see 

Imp.  des  Nat.    Moscon,'  ]a61,  torn.  Brehm,  'Thierleben/  B.  iv.  8.  350; 

xxxiv.  p.  264)  the  balzen  of   '/etrao  also   L.    Lloyd,    *  Game    Birds    of 

urogcUhides    in    Amur    Land.     He  Sweden/ 1867,  pp.  19, 78.     Richard- 

•stimat^    the     number    of    birds  son,  *■  Fauna  Bor.  Americana/  Birds, 

assembled  at  above  a  hundred,  not  p.  362.     Keferances  in  refirard  to  the 

lonnting  the  females,  which  lie  hid  assemblages   of    other    birds    have 

in   the    surrounding    bushes.     The  already  been  given.     On  Paradiset 

Qoisea  uttered  difier  from  those  of  see  Wallace,  in  *  Annals  and  Mag. 

T.  vroaatiua.  of  Mat.  Hist.'  vol.  xz.  1857,  p.  412 

'  With  respect  to  the  assemblages  On  the  sni|)e,  Lloyd,  ibid.  p.  221. 
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Some  of  the  above  birds,— the  black-cock,  capercailzie, 
pheasant-^ouse,  mfF,  Solitary  snipe,  and  perhaps  otherSj—aie,  a« 
is  belieTed,  polygamiflts.  With  such  birds  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  stronger  males  would  simply  have  driven  away 
the  weaker,  and  then  at  once  have  taken  possession  of  as  many 
females  as  possible ;  but  if  it  be  indispensable  for  the  male  to 
excite  or  please  the  female,  we  can  understand  the  length  of  the 
courtship  and  the  congregation  of  so  many  individuals  of  both 
sexes  at  the  same  spot.  Certain  strictly  monogamous  species 
likewise  hold  nuptial  assemblages;  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
Scandinavia  with  one  of  the  ptarmigans,  and  their  leks  last  from 
the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May.  In  Australia  the 
lyre-bird  {M^nta  super^t)  forms  "small  round  hillocks,"  and 
the  M,  Alhcrti  scratches  for  itself  shallow  holes,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  natives,  corrdborying  placen,  where  it  is  believed 
both  sexes  assemble.  The  meetings  of  thejf.  superba  are  some- 
times very  large ;  and  an  account  has  lately  been  published '  by 
a  traveller,  who  heard  in  a  valley  beneath  him,  thickly  covered 
with  scrub,  "a  din  which  completely  astonished"  him;  on 
crawling  onwards  he  beheld  to  his  amazement  about  one  hun- 
ired  and  fiffcy  of  the  magnificent  lyre-cocks,  "  ranged  in  order  of 
'  battle,  and  fighting  with  indescribable  fury."  The  bowers  oi 
the  Bower-birds  are  the  resort  of  both  sexes  during  the  breeding- 
season  ;  and  "  here  the  males  meet  and  contend  with  each  other 
"  for  the  &vours  of  the  female,  and  here  the  latter  assemble  and 
"  coquet  with  the  males."  With  two  of  the  genera,  the  same 
bower  is  resorted  to  during  many  years.* 

The  common  magpie  {Corvus  pica,  Linn.),  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Bev.  W.  Darwin  Fox,  used  to  assemble  from  all 
parts  of  Delamere  Forest,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  "  great  mag- 
pie marriage."  Some  years  ago  these  birds  abounded  in  extra- 
ordinary numbers,  so  that  a  gamekeeper  killed  in  one  morning 
nineteen  males,  and  another  killed  by  a  single  shot  seven  birds 
at  roost  together.  They  then  had  the  habit  of  assembling  very 
early  in  the  spring  at  particular  spots,  where  they  could  be  seen 
in  flockft,  chattering,  sometimes  fighting,  bustling  and  flying 
about  the  trees.  The  whole  aflGur  was  evidently  considered  by 
the  birds  as  one  of  the  highest  importance.  Shortly  after  the 
meeting  they  all  separated,  and  were  then  observed  by  Mr.  Fox 
and  others  to  be  paired  for  the  season.  In  any  district  in  which 
a  species  does  not  exist  in  large  numbers,  great  assemblage! 
cannot,  of  course,  be  held,  and  the  same  species  may  have 

■  Qnoted  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  in     of  Australia,'  vol.  I  pp.  300,  308^ 
lie  ' Stadeat,'  Apnl,  1870,  p.  125.       448,  451.    On  the  ptarmigan,  abort 
*  Goald,  '  H^indhook  in  the  B 'jrds     alludei)  to,  see  Lloyd,  ibid.  p.  129. 
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diffBTent  habits  in  different  conntriee.  For  instance,  I  have 
heard  of  only  one  instance,  from  Mr.  Wodderbum,  of  a  regular 
assemblage  of  black  game  in  Scotland,  yet  these  assemblages 
are  so  well  known  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  that  they  haTe 
received  special  names. 

Unpaired  Birds, — From  the  feu^ts  now  given,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  courtship  of  birds,  belonging  to  widely  different  groups, 
is  often  a  prolonged,  delicate,  and  troublesome  affair.  There  is 
even  reason  to  suspect,  improbable  as  this  will  at  first  appear, 
that  some  males  and  females  of  the  same  species,  inhabiting  the 
same  district,  do  not  always  please  each  other,  and  consequently 
do  not  pair.  Many  accounts  have  been  published  of  either  the 
male  or  female  of  a  pair  having  been  shot,  and  quickly  replaced 
by  another.  This  has  been  observed  more  frequently  with  the 
magpie  than  with  any  other  bird,  owing  perhaps  to  its  conspic- 
uous appearance  and  nest.  The  illustrious  Jenner  states  that 
in  Wiltshire  one  of  a  pair  was  daily  shot  no  less  than  seven 
times  successively,  "but  all  to  no  purpose,  for  the  remaining 
"  magpie  soon  found  another  mate  " ;  and  the  last  pair  reared 
their  young.  A  new  partner  is  generally  found  on  the  succeed- 
ing day ;  but  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  case  of  one  being  replaced 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Even  after  the  eggs  are  hatched, 
if  one  of  the  old  birds  is  destroyed  a  mate  wiU  often  be  found ;  this 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  in  a  case  recently  observed 
by  one  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  keepers.*  The  first  and  most  obvious 
conjecture  is  that  male  magpies  must  be  much  more  numerous 
than  females ;  and  that  in  the  above  cases,  as  well  as  in  many 
others  which  could  be  given,  the  males  alone  had  been  killed. 
This  apparently  holds  good  in  some  instances,  for  the  game- 
keepers in  Delainere  Forest  assured  Mr.  Fox  that  the  magpies 
and  carrion-crows  which  they  formerly  killed  in  succession  in 
large  numbers  near  their  nests,  were  all  males ;  and  they  accoimted 
for  tius  fact  by  the  males  being  easily  killed  whilst  bringing  food 
to  the  sitting  females.  MacgOlivray,  however,  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  an  excellent  observer,  an  instance  of  three  magpies 
successively  killed  on  the  same  nest,  which  were  all  females;  and 
another  case  of  six  magpies  successively  killed  whilst  sitting  on 
the  same  eggs,  which  renders  it  probable  that  most  of  them  were 
females ;  though,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  male  will  sit  on  the 
eggs  when  the  female  is  killed. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock's  gamekeeper  has  repeatedly  shot,  but  how 
often  he  could  not  say,  one  of  a  pair  of  jays  {Oarrulm  glandarius), 

'  On  magpies,  Jenner,  in  <  Phil.  p.  570.  Thompson,  in  '  Annals  asi 
rransoct'  1824,  p.  21.  Macgil-  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hiiit.'  toI.  Tiii.  1842, 
lirray,  *  Hist.  British  Birds,'  vol.  i.     p.  494. 
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and  has  neyer  fitiiled  shortly  afterwards  to  find  the  snrriYor 
re-matched.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  F.  Bond,  and  others  have  shot  (»e  of 
a  pair  of  carrion-crows  {(Jorvm  corone),  but  the  nest  was  soon 
again  tenanted  by  a  pair.  These  birds  are  rather  oommon;  bat 
the  peregrine-falcon  {FcUco  peregrinwi)  is  rare, yet  Mr.  Thompson 
states  that  in  Ireland  *'  if  either  an  old  n!^le  or  female  be  killed 
"  in  the  breeding-season  (not  an  nnoommon  circnmstance), 
"  another  mate  is  fonnd  within  a  very  few  days,  so  that  the 
**  eyries,  notwithstanding  such  casualties,  are  sure  to  turn  out 
"  their  complement  of  young."  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has  known  the 
same  thing  with  the  peregrine-falcons  at  Beachy  Head.  The 
same  observer  informs  me  that  three  kestrels  (  h^cUco  tinnnnetdus), 
all  males,  were  killed  one  after  the  other  whilst  attendii^  the 
same  nest ;  two  of  these  were  in  mature  plumage,  but  the.  third 
was  in  the  plumage  of  the  previous  year.  Even  with  the  rare 
golden  eagle  {Aquila  chrysa&os),  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  assured  by  a 
trustworthy  gamekeeper  in  Scotland,  that  if  one  is  killed,  another 
is  soon  found.  So  with  the  white  owl  (Strix  jlammea),  "  the 
"  survivor  readily  found  a  mate,  and  the  mischief  went  on." 

White  of  Solbome,  who  gives  the  case  of  the  owl,  adds  that 
he  knew  a  man,  who  from  believing  that  partridges  when  paired 
were  disturbed  by  the  males  fighting,  used  to  shoot  them;  and 
though  he  had  widowed  the  same  female  several  times,  she 
always  soon  foimd  a  fresh  partner.  This  same  naturalist  ordered 
the  sparrows,  which  deprived  the  house-martins  of  their  nests, 
to  be  shot;  but  the  one  which  was  left,  "be  it  cock  or  hen, 
"  presently  procured  a  mate,  and  so  for  several  times  following." 
I  could  add  analogous  cases  relating  to  the  chaffinch,  nightingale, 
and  redstart.  With  respect  to  the  latter  bird  {Fhcenicura  nUi- 
cilUi),  a  writer  expresses  much  surprise  how  the  sitting  female 
could  so  soon  have  given  effectual  notice  that  she  was  a  widow, 
for  the  species  was  not  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  has  mentioned  to  me  a  nearly  similar  case;  at 
Blackheath  he  never  sees  or  hears  the  note  of  the  wild  bullfinch, 
yet  when  one  of  his  caged  males  has  died,  a  wild  one  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  has  generally  come  and  perched  near  the  widowed 
female,  whose  call-note  is  not  loud.  I  will  give  only  one  other  fiict, 
on  the  authority  of  this  same  observer ;  one  of  a  pair  of  starlings 
(Stumits  vulgaris)  was  shot  in  the  morning;  by  noon  a  new 
mate  was  found ;  this  was  again  shot,  but  before  night  the  pair 
was  complete ;  so  that  the  disconsolate  widow  or  widower  was 
thrice  consoled  during  the  same  day.  Mr.  Engleheart  also 
informs  me  that  he  used  during  several  years  to  shoot  one  of  a 
pair  of  starlings  which  built  in  a  hole  in  a  hoaie  at  Blackheath ; 
but   the  loss  was  always  immediately  repaired.    During  one 
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BeasoD  he  kept  an  acconnt,  and  found  that  he  had  shot  thirty-five 
birds  from  tlie  same  nest;  these  consisted  of  both  males  and 
females,  but  in  what  proportion  he  oonld  not  say :  neyertheless, 
after  all  this  destruction,  a  brood  was  reared." 

These  facts  well  deserve  attention.  How  is  it  that  there  are 
birds  enough,  ready  to  replace  immediately  a  lost  mate  of  either 
sex  ?  Magpies,  jays,  carrion-crows,  partridges,  and  some  other 
birds,  are  always  seen  during  the  spring  in  pairs,  and  never  by 
themselves ;  and  these  offer  at  first  sight  the  most  perplexing 
cases.  But  birds  of  the  same  sex,  although  of  course  not  truly 
paired,  sometimes  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties,  as  is  known 
to  be  the  case  with  pigeons  and  partridges.  Birds  also  sometimes 
live  in  triplets,  as  has  been  observed  vnth  starlings,  carrion-crows, 
parrots,  and  partridges.  With  partridges  two  females  have  been 
known  to  live  with  one  male,  and  two  males  with  one  female. 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  union  would  be  easily 
broken ;  and  one  of  the  three  would  readily  pair  with  a  widow  or 
widower.  The  males  of  certain  birds  may  occasionally  be  heard 
pouring  forth  their  love-song  long  after  tiie  proper  time,  shew- 
ing that  they  have  either  lost  or  never  gained  a  mate.  Death 
from  accident  or  disease  of  one  of  a  pair,  would  leave  the  other 
£ree  and  single;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  female  birds 
during  the  breeding-season  are  especially  liable  to  premature 
death.  Again,  birds  which  have  had  their  nests  destroyed,  or 
barren  pairs,  or  retarded  individuals,  would  easily  be  induced  to 
desert  their  mates,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  take  what 
share  they  could  of  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  rearing  offspring 
although  not  their  own.''  Such  contingencies  as  these  probably 
explain  most  of  the  foregoing  cases.'   ^Nevertheless,  it  is  a  strange 

•  On  the    peregrine    falcon    see  1824.     In  regard  to  birds  living  in 

Thompeon,  '  Mat.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  triplets,  1  owe  to  Mr.  Jenner  Weir 

Birds,'  Toi.  i.  1849,  p.  39.     On  owls,  the  cases  of  the  starlings  and  paiTots, 

sparrows,  and  partridges, see  White,  and  to  Mr.  Fox,  of  partridges;  on 

'  Nat.   Hist,   of  Selbome,'   edit,  of  carrion-crows,  see  the  *  Field/  1868, 

1825,  vol.  i.  p.  139.    On  the  Pho^ni-  p.   415.     On    various    male    birds 

cura,  see  London's  *  Mag.   of  Nat.  singing  after  the  proper  period,  see 

Hist.'  Tol.  vii.  1834,  p.  245.  Brehm  Rev.   L.   Jenyns,   *  Obtiervations    in 

(*Thlerleben,'  B.   iv.   s.   991)  also  Natural  History,' 1846,  p.  87. 
alltides  to  oases  of  birds  thrice  mated         *  The  following  c^ise    has    been 

donng  the  same  day.  given  (*  The  Times,'  Aug.  Gth,  1868) 

»  See  White  (*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Sel-  by  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  on  the 

borne,'  1825,  vol.  1.  p.  140)  on  the  authority  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  O. 

exi.<itenc6,  early  in   the  season,   of  W.     Foi*ester.     '*The     gamekeeper 

•mall  coveys  of  male  partridges,  of  *'  here  found  a  hawk's  nest  this  year, 

which  fact  1  have  heard  other  in-  "  with  five  young  oc.es  on  it.     He 


See  Jenner,  on  the  retarded  "  took  four  and  killed  them,  but 
ftate  cf  the  generative  organs  in  **  left  one  with  its  wines  clipped  as 
terUin   birds,  in  '  Phil.  Transact.'     *'  a  deooy  to  destroy  the  old  ones  bj. 
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fiict  that  within  the  same  distriot,  during  the  height  of  the 
breeding-season,  there  should  be  so  many  males  and  females 
always  ready  to  repair  the  loss  of  a  mated  bird.  Why  do  not 
sach  spare  birds  immediately  pair  together  ?  Haye  we  not  some 
reason  to  suspect,  and  the  siupicion  has  oocurred  to  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir,  that  as  the  courtship  of  birds  appears  to  be  in  many  cases 
prolonged  and  tedious,  so  it  occiusionally  happens  that  certain 
males  and  females  do  not  succeed  during  the  proper  season,  in 
exciting  each  other's  love,  and  consequently  do  not  pair?  This 
suspicion  will  appear  somewhat  less  improbable  after  we  have 
seen  what  strong  antipathies  and  preferences  female  birds 
occasionally  evince  towards  particular  males. 

Mi^nial  Qualitiea  of  Birds,  and  their  Tade  for  the  BeatUi/tU. — 
Before  we  further  discuss  the  question  whether  the  femalos 
select  the  more  attractive  males  or  accept  the  first  whom  they 
may  encounter,  it  will  be  advisable  briefly  to  consider  the 
mental  powers  of  birds.  Their  reason  is  generally,  and  perhaps 
justly,  ranked  as  low  ;  yet  some  facts  could  be  given  ^  leading  to 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Low  powers  of  reasoning,  however,  are 
compatible,  as  we  see  with  mankind,  with  strong  affections, 
acute  perception,  and  a  taste  for  the  beautiful ;  and  it  is  with 
these  latter  qualities  that  we  are  here  concerned.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  parrots  become  so  deeply  attached  to  each  other 
that  when  one  dies  the  other  pines  for  a  long  time;  but  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  thinks  that  with  most  birds  the  strength  of  their 
affection  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Nevertheless  when  one  of  a 
pair  in  a  state  of  nature  has  been  shot,  the  survivor  has  been  heard 
for  days  afterwards  uttering  a  plaintive  call ;  and  Mr.  St.  John 
gives  various  facts  proving  the  attachment  of  mated  birds.* 


'^They  wer«  both  shot  next  day,  ia  1870,  p.  278.    Speaking  of  Japuiw* 

**  the  act  of  feeding  the  young  one,  nut-hatches  in  conHnement  he  says : 

'*  and  the  keeper  thought  it  was  ^  instead  of  the  more  yielding  fruit 

*'  done  with.     The  next  day  he  carae  '*  of  the  yew,  which  is  the   usual 

"  again  and  found  two  other  chari-  **  food  of  the  nut-hatch  of  Japan,  at 

*'  table  hawks,  who  had  come  with  "  one  time  I  substituted  hard  haiel- 

'*  an  adopted  feeling  to  succour  the  *'  nuts.    As  the    bird  was   unable 

"  orphan.    These  two  he  killed,  and  **  to  crack  them,  he  placed  them  one 

^  then  left  the  nest.    On  returning  **  by  one  in  his  water-glass,  eTidentty 

'*  afterwards    he   found  two    more  **  with  the  notion  that  they  would 

^  charitable  individuals  on  the  same  '*  in  time  become  softer— an  interest- 

**  errand  of  mercy.    One  of  these  he  <*  mg  proof  of  intelligence  on  the 

**  killed  ;   the   other  he  also  shot,  **  part  o£  these  birds.** 

«but    could    not  find.     No    more  **  'A  Tour  iu   Sutherlandshire,* 

'*  came  on  the  like  fruitless  errand."  vol.   i.    1849,  p.  185.     Dr.   Builer 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  xVewtoa  says  ('Birds  of  New  Zealand,'  1872, 

for  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  p.  56)  that  a  male  King  I^ory  was 

Adam's  'Travels  sf  a  NalnralisC  killed;  and  the  female  ** fretted  and 
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Mr.  Bennett  relates"  that  in  China  after  a  drake  of  the  beautiful 
mandarin  Teal  had  been  stolen,  the  dack  remained  disconsolate, 
though  sedulously  courted  by  another  mandarin  drake,  who  dis- 
played before  her  all  his  charms.  After  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  the  stolen  drake  was  recovered,  and  instantly  the  pair 
recognised  each  other  with  extreme  joy.  On  the  other  hand 
starlings,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  consoled  thrice  in  the  same 
day  for  the  loss  of  their  mates.  Pigeons  have  such  exceUent 
local  memories,  that  they  have  been  known  to  return  to  their 
former  homes  after  an  intecval  of  nine  months,  yet,  as  I  hear 
from  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  if  a  pair  which  naturally  would  remain 
mated  for  life  be  separated  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  winter, 
and  afterwards  matched  with  other  birds,  the  two,  when  brought 
together  again,  rarely,  if  ever,  recognise  each  other. 

£irds  sometimes  exhibit  benevolent  feelings',  they  will  feed 
the  deserted  young  ones  even  of  distinct  species,  but  this  perhaps 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  mistaken  instinct.  They  will  feed, 
as  shewn  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  adult  birds  of  their  own 
species  which  have  become  blind.  Mr.  Buxton  gives  a  curious 
account  of  a  parrot  which  took  care  of  a  froslr-bitten  and  crippled 
bird  of  a  distinct  species,  cleansed  her  feathers,  and  defended  her 
from  the  attacks  of  the  other  parrots  which  roamed  freely  about 
his  garden.  It  is  a  still  more  curious  fact  that  these  birds 
apparently  evince  some  sympathy  for  the  pleasures  of  their 
fellows.  When  a  pair  of  cockatoos  made  a  nest  in  an  acacia 
tree,  "  it  was  ridiculous  to  see  the  extravagant  interest  taken  in 
"  the  matter  by  the  others  of  the  same  species.''  These  parrots, 
also,  evinced  unbounded  curiosity,  and  clearly  had  "  the  idea  of 
"  property  and  possession."  "  They  have  good  memories,  for  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens  they  have  plainly  recognised  their  former 
masters  after  an  interval  of  some  months. 

Birds  possess  acute  powers  of  observation.  Every  mated  bird, 
of  course,  recognises  its  fellow.  Audubon  states  that  a  certain 
number  of  mocking-thrushes  (Mimus  polyglot t  us)  remain  all  the 
year  round  in  Louisiana,  whilst  others  migrate  to  the  Eastern 
States ;  these  latter,  on  their  return,  are  instantly  recognised, 
and  always  attacked,  by  their  southern  brethren.  Birds  under 
o(m^ement  distinguish  different  persons,  as  is  proved  by  the 
strong  and  permanent  antipathy  or  affection  which  they  shew, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  towards  certain   individuals.     I 


*  viopad,  refused  her  food,  and  died  *'  '  Acclimatization   of   Parrots,' 

••afa  broken  heart."  by   C.  Buxton,   M.P.   <  Annals  and 

u  'Wanderings    in    New  South  Mag.  of  Mat.  Hist.'  Mot.  1866,  p. 

Vr«^'  vol.  u.  1834,  p.  62.  381. 
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have  heard  of  nnmerons  instaiioes  with  jays,  partridges,  canariesi 
and  especially  bullfinches.  Mr.  Hussey  has  described  in  how 
extraordinary  a  manner  a  tamed  partridge  recognised  everybody  ; 
and  its  likes  and  dislikes  were  very  strong.  This  bird  seemed 
"  fond  of  gay  colours,  and  no  new  gown  or  cap  could  be  put  on 
"  without  catching  his  attention."  "*  Mr.  Hewitt  has  described 
the  habits  of  some  ducks  (recently  descended  from  wild  birds), 
which,  at  the  approach  of  a  strange  dog  or  cat,  would  rush 
headlong  into  the  water,  and  exhaust  themselves  in  their  attempts 
to  escape ;  but  they  knew  Mr.  Hewitt's  own  dogs  and  cats  so  well, 
that  they  would  lie  down  and  bask  in  the  sun  dose  to  them. 
They  always  moved  away  from  a  strange  man,  and  so  they 
would  from  the  lady  who  attended  them,  if  she  made  any  great 
change  in  her  dress.  Audubon  relates  that  he  reared  and  tamed 
a  wild  turkey  which  always  ran  away  from  any  strange  dog; 
this  bird  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  some  days  afterwarda 
Audubon  saw,  as  he  thought,  a  wild  turkey,  and  made  his  dog 
chase  it ;  but  to  his  astonishment,  the  bird  did  not  run  away, 
and  the  dog,  when  he  came  up,  did  not  attack  the  bird,  for  they 
mutually  recognised  each  other  as  old  friends.^* 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  is  convinced  that  birds  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  colours  of  other  birds,  isometimes  out  of  jealoui^,  and 
sometimes  as  a  sign  of  kinship.  Thus  he  turned  a  reed-bunting 
(Emb'riza  schcniicuiuti),  which  had  acquired  its  black  head-dress, 
into  his  aviary,  and  the  new-comer  was  not  noticed  by  any  bird, 
except  by  a  bullfinch,  which  is  likewise  black-headed.  This 
bullfinch  was  a  very  quiet  bird,  and  had  never  before  quarrelled 
with  any  of  its  comrades,  including  another  reed-bunting,  which 
had  not  as  yet  become  black-headed :  but  the  reed-bunting  with 
a  black  head  was  so  nnmercifuUy  treated,  that  it  had  to  be 
removed.  SjJiza  cyanea,  during  the  breeding-fieason,  is  of  a  bright 
blue  colour;  and  though  generally  peaceable,  it  attacked  8.  eiris, 
which  has  only  the  head  blue,  and  completely  scalped  the 
unfortunate  bird.  Mr.  Weir  was  also  obliged  to  turn  out  a 
robin,  as  it  fiercely  attacked  all  l^e  birds  in  his  aviary  with  any 
red  in  their  plumage,  but  no  other  kinds;  it  actually  kiUed  a 
red-breasted  crossbill,  and  nearly  killed  a  goldfinch.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  observed  that  some  birds,  when  first  intio- 
duced,  fly  towards  the  species  which  resemble  them  most  in 
colour,  and  settle  by  their  sides. 

As  male  birds  display  their  fine  plumage  and  other  omamenta 

"  «Tbo  Zoologist,'  1847-1848,  p.  p.  39.  Audubon  on  the  wild  tarkey, 

1602.  *Oniith.  Biography,*  yol.   i.  p.  li. 

1*  Hewitt  on  wild  ducks,  *  Journiil  On  the  mocking-thmsb,  ibid.  rtA.  i. 

of    Horticulture,'  Jjul     13,    1863,  p.  110. 
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with  80  much  care  before  the  females,  it  is  obylously  probable 
that  these  appreciate  the  beauty  of  their  suitors.  It  is,  howeyer, 
difficult  to  obtain  direct  eyidence  of  their  capacity  to  appreciate 
beauty.  When  birds  gaze  at  themselyes  in  a  looking-glass  (of 
which  many  instances  haye  been  recorded)  we  cannot  feel  sure 
that  it  is  not  from  jealousy  of  a  supposed  rival,  though  this  is  not 
the  conclusion  of  some  observers.  In  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  mere  curiosity  and  admiration.  It  is  per- 
haps the  former  feeling  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  Lilford,^'^  attracts 
the  ruff  towards  any  bright  object,  so  that,  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
"  it  will  dart  down  to  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief,  regardless 
"  of  repeated  shots."  The  common  lark  is  drawn  down  from  the 
sky,  and  is  caught  in  large  numbers,  by  a  small  mirror  made  to 
move  and  glitter  in  the  sun.  Is  it  admiration  or  curiosity  which 
leads  the  magpie,  rayen,  and  some  other  birds  to  steal  and 
secrete  bright  objects,  such  as  silyer  articles  or  jewels  ? 

Mr.  Gould  states  that  certain  humming-birds  decorate  the 
ontsides  of  their  nests  "  with  the  utmost  taste ;  they  instinctiyely 
"  fasten  thereon  beautiful  pieces  of  flat  lichen,  the  larger  pieces 
'*  in  the  middle,  and  the  smaller  on  the  part  attached  to  the 
"  branch.  Now  and  then  a  pretty-  feather  is  intertwined  or 
"  fastened  to  the  outer  sides,  the  stem  being  always  so  placed, 
"  that  the  feather  stands  out  beyond  the  surface."  The  best 
eyidence,  howeyer,  of  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  is  afforded  by  the 
three  genera  of  Australian  bower-birds  already  mentioned.  Their 
bowers  (see  fig.  46,  p.  882),  where  the  sexes  congregate  and  play 
strange  antics,  are  yariously  constructed,  but  what  most  concerns 
us  is,  that  they  are  decorated  by  the  seyeral  species  in  a  diffen  nt 
manner.  The  Satin  bower-bird  collects  gaily-coloured  articles, 
Buch  as  the  blue  tail-feathers  of  parrakeets,  bleached  bones  and 
shells,  which  it  sticks  between  the  twigs,  or  arranges  at  the 
entrance.  Mr.  Grould  found  in  one  bower  a  neatly- worked  stone 
tomahawk  and  a  slip  of  blue  cotton,  evidently  procured  from  a 
natiye  encampment.  These  objects  are  continually  re-arranged, 
and  carried  about  by  the  birds  whilst  at  play.  The  bower  of 
the  Spotted  bower-bird  *'  is  beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so 
"  disposed  that  the  heads  nearly  meet,  and  the  decorations  are 
"  yery  profuse."  Bound  stones  are  us^  to  keep  the  grass-stems 
in  their  proper  places,  and  to  make  diyergent  paths  leading  to 
the  bower.  The  stones  and  shells  are  often  brought  from  a 
great  distance.  The  Begent  bird,  as  described  by  Mr.  Bamsay, 
ornaments  its  short  bower  with  bleached  land-shells  belonging  to 
ftye  or  six  species,  and  with  "  berries  of  yarious  colours,  blue,  red, 
**  and  blacky  whicn  give  it  when  fresh,  a  yery  pretty  appeanmoe. 

«•  The  *  Ibia/  vol.  ii.  1860,  p.  34^. 
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"  Besides  these  there  were  seyeral  newly-picked  leayes  and 
"  young  shoots  of  a  pinkish  colour,  the  whole  shewing  a  do- 
"  cided  taste  for  the  beautifuL"  Well  may  Mr.  Gould  say,  that 
"  these  highly  decorated  halls  of  assembly  must  be  regarded  as 
"  the  most  wonderful  instances  of  bird-architecture  yet  dis- 
**  covered ;"  and  the  taste^  as  we  see,  of  the  several  spades 
certainly  differs." 

Freftrence  for  particutar  Males  by  the  Ftmaies, — Having  made 
these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  discrimination  and  taste  of 
birds,  I  will  give  all  the  facts  known  to  me,  which  bear  on  the 
preference  shewn  by  the  female  for  particular  males.  It  is 
certain  that  distinct  species  of  birds  occasionally  pair  in  a  state 
of  nature  and  produce  hybrids.  Many  instances  could  be 
given:  thus  Macgillivray  relates  how  a  male  blackbird  and 
female  thrush  "fell  in  love  with  each  other,''  and  produced 
ofispring.^^  Several  years  ago  eighteen  cases  had  been  recorded 
of  the  occurrence  in  Great  Britain  of  hybrids  between  the  black 
grouse  and  pheasant;"  but  most  of  these  cases  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  solitary  birds  not  finding  one  of  their  own 
species  to  pair  with.  With  other  birds,  as  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  has 
reason  to  believe,  hybrids  are  sometimes  the  result  of  the  casual 
intercourse  of  birds  building  in  close  proximity.  But  these 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  many  recorded  instances  of  tamed 
or  domestic  birds,  belonging  to  distinct  species,  which  have 
become  absolutely  fascinated  with  each  other,  although  living 
with  their  own  species.  Thus  Waterton"  states  that  out  of  a 
flock  of  twenty-three  Canada  geese,  a  female  paired  with  a 
solitary  Bemicle  gander,  although  so  different  in  appearance  and 
size;  and  they  produced  hybrid  offspring.  A  male  widgeon 
{Mareca  penelopt),  living  with  females  of  the  same  species,  has 
been  known  to  pair  with  a  pintail  duck,  Querquedula  acuta. 
Lloyd  desrribes  the  remarkable  attachment  between  a  shield- 
drake  (Tudor/ta  vulpanser)  and  a  common  duck.     Many  ad- 

'*  On  the  oraamented    nests  of  For  the  following  statements,  see  on 

anmming-birds,   Gould,   'Introduc-  the  widgeon,  London's  *  Mag.  of  Nat. 

tion  to  the  Trochilids/  1861,  p.  19.  Hist.'  vol.  ix.  p.  616 ;  L.  Lloyd,  <ScMn- 
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ditional  instances  could  be  given;  and  the  Bey.  K  S.  Dixon 
remarks  that  "  those  who  have  kept  many  different  species  of 
"  geese  together,  well  know  what  unaccountable  attachments 
**  they  are  frequently  forming,  and  that  they  are  quite  as  likely 
"  to  pair  and  rear  young  with  individuals  of  a  race  (species) 
"  apparently  the  most  alien  to  themselves,  as  with  their  own 
"  stock." 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Fox  informs  me  that  he  possessed  at  the  same 
time  a  pair  of  Chinese  geese  {AnBer  cygnoides),  and  a  common 
gander  with  three  geese.  The  two  lots  kept  quite  separate, 
until  the  Chinese  gander  seduced  one  of  the  common  geese  to 
live  with  hiuL  Moreover,  of  the  young  birds  hatched  from  the 
oggs  of  the  common  geese,  only  four  were  pure,  the  other 
eighteen  proving  hybrids ;  so  that  the  Chinese  gander  seems  to 
have  had  prepotent  charms  over  the  common  gander.  I  will 
give  only  one  other  case ;  Mr.  Hewitt  states  that  a  wild  duck, 
reared  in  captivity,  "  after  breeding  a  couple  of  seasons  with  her 
"  own  mallard,  at  once  shook  him  off  on  my  placing  a  male 
"  Pintail  on  the  water.  It  was  evidently  a  case  of  love  at  first 
**  sight,  for  she  swam  about  the  new-comer  caressingly,  though 
**  he  appeared  evidently  alarmed  and  averse  to  her  overtures  of 
"  affection.  From  that  hour  she  forgot  her  old  partner.  Winter 
"  passed  by,  and  the  next  spring  the  Pintail  seemed  to  have 
*'  become  a  convert  to  her  blandishments,  for  they  nested  and 
"  produced  seven  or  eight  young  ones." 

What  the  charm  may  have  been  in  these  several  cases,  beyond 
mere  novelty,  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  Colour,  however, 
sometimes  comes  into  play ;  for  in  order  to  raise  hybrids  from 
the  siskin  {Fringilla  spintu)  and  the  canary,  it  is  much  the  best 
plan,  according  to  Bechstein,  to  place  birds  of  the  same  tint 
together.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  turned  a  female  canary  into  his 
aviary,  where  there  were  male  linnets,  goldfinches,  siskins, 
greenfinches,  chaffinches,  and  other  birds,  in  order  to  see  which 
she  would  choose;  but  there  never  was  any  doubt,  and  the 
greenfinch  carried  the  day.    They  paired  and  produced  hybrid 


The  hci  of  the  female  preferring  to  x>air  with  one  male  rathei 
than  with  another  of  the  same  species,  is  not  so  likely  to  excite 
attention,  as  when  this  occurs,  as  we  have  just  seen,  between 
distinct  species.  The  former  cases  can  best  be  observed  with 
domesticated  or  confined  birds ;  but  these  are  often  pampered 
by  high  feeding,  and  sometimes  have  their  instincts  vitiated  to 
•n  extreme  d^ree.  Of  this  latter  fact  I  could  give  sufficient 
pcoofB  with  pigeons,  and  especially  with  fowls,  but  they  cannot 
be  here  xelated.    Vitiated  instincts  may  also  account  for  some 
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of  tho  hybrid  unions  above  mentioned ;  but  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  birds  were  allowed  to  range  freely  over  large  ponds^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  unnaturally 
stimulated  by  high  feeding. 

With  respect  to  birds  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  supposition  which  will  occur  to  every  one  is  that  the 
female  at  the  proper  season  accepts  the  first  male  whom  she 
may  encounter ;  but  she  has  at  least  the  opportunity  for  exerting 
a  choice,  as  she  is  almost  invariably  punmed  by  many  males. 
Audubon—  and  we  must  remember  that  he  spent  a  long  life  in 
prowling  about  the  forests  of  the  United  States  and  observing 
the  birds— does  not  doubt  that  the  female  deliberately  chooses 
her  mate ;  thus,  speaking  of  a  woodpecker,  he  says  the  hen  is 
followed  by  half-aniozen  gay  suitors,  who  continue  performing 
strange  antics,  '*  until  a  marked  preference  is  shewn  for  one.'' 
The  female  of.  the  red-winged  starling  (^e/«u«  f^oenieeui)  is 
likewise  pursued  by  several  males,  "  until,  becoming  &tigued, 
"  she  alights,  receives  their  addresses,  and  soon  makes  a  choice." 
He  describes  also  how  several  male  night-jars  repeatedly  plunge 
through  the  air  with  astonishing  rapidity,  suddenly  turning,  and 
thus  making  a  singular  noise;  "but  no  sooner  has  the  female 
"  made  her  choice,  than  the  other  males  are  driven  away." 
With  one  of  the  vultures  {Calharte§  aura)  of  the  United  States, 
parties  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  males  and  females  assemble  on 
fallen  logs,  "  exhibiting  the  strongest  desire  to  please  mutually," 
and  after  many  caresses,  each  male  leads  off  his  partner  on  the 
wing.  Audubon  likewise  carefully  observed  the  wild  flocks  of 
Canada  geese  (Anser  canadt-nais),  and  gives  a  graphic  description 
of  their  love-antics;  he  says  that  the  birds  which  had  been 
previously  mated  "renewed  their  courtship  as  early  as  the 
"  month  of  January,  while  the  others  would  be  contending  or 
"  coquetting  for  hours  every  day,  until  all  seemed  satisfied  with 
"  the  choice  they  had  made,  after  which,  although  they  re- 
"  mained  together,  any  person  could  easily  perceive  that  they 
"  were  careful  to  keep  in  pairs.  I  have  observed  also  that  the 
"  older  the  birds,  the  shorter  were  the  preliminaries  of  their 
"  courtship.  The  bachelors  and  old  maids,  whether  in  regret, 
"  or  not  caring  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bustle,  quietly  moved 
"  aside  and  lay  down  at  some  distance  from  the  rest"^  Many 
similar  statements  with  respect  to  other  birds  could  be  cited 
from  this  same  observer. 

Turning  now  to  domesticated   and   confined  birds,  I  wilS 

commence  by  giving  what  little  I  have  learnt  respecting  the 

*•  Audubon  *  Ornitholog.  Biography,'  rol.  i.  pp.  191, 349;  ▼»!.  ii  pp^  43» 
975 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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coiirtfihip  of  fowl&  I  have  received  long  letters  on  this  subject 
from  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Tegetmeier,  and  almost  an  essay  from 
Lhe  late  Mr.  Brent  It  will  be  admitted  bj  every  one  that  these 
gentlemen,  so  well  known  from  their  published  works,  are 
careful  and  experienced  observer.^.  They  do  not  believe  that 
ihe  females  prefer  certain  males  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  plumage ;  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  arti- 
ficial state  under  which  these  birds  have  long  been  kept.  Mr. 
Tegetmeier  is  convinced  that  a  game-cock,  though  disfigured  by 
being  dubbed  and  with  bis  hackles  trimmed,  would  be  accepted 
as  readily  as  a  male  retaining  all  his  natural  ornaments.  Mr. 
Brent,  however,  admits  that  the  beauty  of  the  male  probably 
aids  in  exciting  the  female;  and  her  acquiescence  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  convinced  that  the  union  is  by  no  means  left  to 
mere  chance,  for  the  female  almost  invariably  prefers  the  most 
vigorous,  defiant,  and  mettlesome  male;  hence  it  is  almost 
useless,  as  he  remarks,  "  to  attempt  true  breeding  if  a  game-cock 
"  in  good  health  and  condition  runs  the  locality,  for  ahnost 
•'every  hen  on  leaving  the  roosting-place  will  resort  to  the 
^  game-cock,  even  though  that  bird  may  not  actually  drive 
**  away  the  male  of  her  own  variety."  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  males  and  females  of  the  fowl  seem  to  come  to  a 
mutual  understanding  by  means  of  certain  gestures,  described 
to  me  by  Mr.  Brent.  But  hens  will  often  avoid  the  officious 
attentions  of  young  males.  Old  hens,  and  hens  of  a  pugnacious 
disposition,  as  the  same  writer  informs  me,  dislike  strange 
males,  and  will  not  yield  until  well  beaten  into  compliance. 
Fei^uson,  however,  describes  how  a  quarrelsome  hen  was 
subdued  by  the  gentle  courtship  of  a  Shanghai  cock.^^ 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  pigeons  of  both  sexes  prefer 
pairing  with  birds  of  the  same  breed;  and  dovecotrpigeous 
dislike  all  the  highly  improved  breeds.^  Mr.  Harrison  Weir 
has  lately  heard  from  a  trustworthy  observer,  who  keeps  blue 
pigeons,  that  these  drive  away  all  other  coloured  varieties,  such 
aH  white,  red,  and  yellow ;  and  from  another  observer,  that  a 
f«^nmle  dun  carrier  could  not,  after  rept;ated  trials,  be  matched 
with  a  black  male,  but  immediately  paired  with  a  dun.  Again. 
Mr.  T(^otmeier  had  a  female  blue  turbit  that  obstinately 
refused  to  pair  with  two  males  of  the  same  breed,  which  were 
auccessively  shut  up  with  her  for  weeks ;  but  on  being  let  out 
«h6  would  have  immediately  accepted  the  first  blue  dragon  that 
offered.    As  she  was  a  valuable  bird,  she  was  then  shut  up  for 

•1  <  Rare  and  Prize  Poultry/ 1854,  Plants  under  DomesticatJOA,'  t  )1  ii 
p.  27.  p.  103. 
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many  weeks  with  a  silrer  (i.e.,  very  pale  blue)  male,  and  at  last 
mated  with  him.  Neyertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  oolonr  appear* 
to  haye  little  inflaence  on  the  pairing  of  pigeons.  Mr.  Tcget- 
meier,  at  my  request,  stained  some  of  his  birds  with  magenta, 
but  they  were  not  much  noticed  by  the  others. 

Female  pigeons  occasionally  feel  a  strong  antipathy  towards 
certain  males,  without  any  assignable  cause.  Thus  M^L  Boitard 
and  Gothic,  whose  experience  extended  over  forty-fiye  years, 
state:  "Quand  une  femelle  ^prouve  de  Tantipatliie  pour  nn 
"  mAle  aveo  lequel  on  vent  Taccoupler,  mulgr^  tons  les  fenx 
"  de  I'amour,  ma]gr6  I'alpiste  et  le  ch^neyis  dont  on  la  nourrit 
"  pour  augmenter  son  ardeur,  malgr^  un  emprisonnement  de 
'*  six  mois  et  m^me  d'un  an,  elie  refuse  constamment  sea 
"  caresses ;  les  avances  empress^,  los  agaceries,  les  toumoie- 
"  mens,  les  tendres  rouooulemens,  rien  ne  pent  lui  plaire  ni 
"  I'emouYoir ;  gonfl^e,  boudeuse,  blottie  dans  un  coin  de  sa 
"  prison,  elle  n'en  sort  que  pour  boire  et  manger,  ou  pour  ro- 
"  pousser  avec  ime  esp^ce  de  rage  des  caresses  devenues  trop  prea- 
"  santes."  ■*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  has  himself 
observed,  and  has  heard  from  several  breeders,  that  a  female 
pigeon  will  occasionally  take  a  strong  fancy  for  a  particular  male, 
and  will  desert  her  own  mate  for  him.  Some  females,  accord- 
ing to  another  experienced  observer,  Biedel,^  are  of  a  profligate 
disposition,  and  prefer  almost  any  stranger  to  their  own  mate. 
Some  amorous  males,  called  by  our  English  fanciers  "  gay 
birds,"  are  so  successful  in  their  gallantries,  that,  as  Mr.  H. 
Weir  informs  me,  they  must  be  shut  up  on  account  of  the 
mischief  which  they  cause. 

Wild  turkeys  in  the  United  States,  according  to  Audubon, 
"  sometimes  pay  their  addresses  to  the  domesticated  females, 
"  and  are  generally  received  by  them  with  great  pleasure."  So  that 
these  females  apparently  prefer  the  wild  to  their  own  males.** 

Here  is  a  more  curious  case.  Sir  R.  Heron  during  many  years 
kept  an  account  of  the  habits  of  the  peafowl,  which  he  bred  in 
large  numbers.  He  states  that  "  the  hens  have  frequently  great 
"  preference  to  a  particular  peacock.  They  were  all  so  fond 
"  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he  was  confined 
'*  though  still  in  view,  they  were  constantly  assembled  close  to 
**  the  trellice-walls  of  his  prison,  and  would  not  suffer  a  japanned 

«•  Boitaid     and      Corbi^,     « Le«  ««  *  Die  Tanbeniocht,'  1824, ».  86. 
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"  peacock  to  touch  them.  On  his  being  let  out  in  the  autumn, 
"  the  oldest  of  the  hens  instantly  courted  him,  and  was  success- 
"  ful  in  her  courtship.  The  next  year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  stable, 
"  and  then  the  bens  all  courted  his  riyal."  ^  This  rival  was  a 
iapanned  or  black- winged  peacock,  to  our  eyes  a  more  beautiful 
bird  than  the  conmion  kind. 

Lichtenstein,  who  was  a  good  obserrer  and  had  excellent 
opportunities  of  observation  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  assured 
Rudolphi  that  the  female  widow-bird  {Chara  progne)  disowns  the 
male,  when  robbed  of  the  long  tail-feathers  with  which  he  is 
ornamented  during  the  breeding-season.  I  presume  that  this 
obserration  must  have  been  made  on  birds  under  confinement.*^ 
Here  is  an  analogous  case ;  Dr.  Jaeger,^  director  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  of  Vienna,  states  that  a  male  silvor-pheasant,  who  had 
been  triumphant  over  all  other  males  and  was  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  females,  had  his  ornamental  plumage  spoiled.  He 
was  then  immediately  superseded  by  a  rival,  who  got  the  upper 
hand  and  afterwards  led  the  flock. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  shewing  how  important  colour  is  in 
the  courtship  of  birds,  that  Mr.  Boardman,  a  well-known  col- 
lector and  observer  of  birds  for  many  years  in  the  Northern 
(Jnited  States,  has  never  in  his  large  experience  seen  an  albino 
paired  with  another  birtl;  yet  he  has  had  opportunities  of 
observing  many  albinos  belonging?  to  several  species.**  It  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  albinos  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
incapable  of  breeding,  as  they  can  be  raised  with  the  greatest 
fiicility  under  confinement  It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  must 
attribute  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pair,  to  their  rejection  by 
their  normally  coloured  comrades. 

Female  birds  not  only  exert  a  choice,  but  in  some  few  cases 
they  court  the  male,  or  even  fight  together  for  his  possession. 
Sir  B.  Heron  states  that  with  peafowl,  the  first  advances  are 
always  made  by  the  female ;  something  of  the  same  kind  takes 
place,  according  to  Audubon,  with  the  older  females  of  the  wild 
turkey.  With  the  capercailzie,  the  females  flit  round  the  male 
whilst  he  is  parading  at  one  of  the  places  of  assemblage,  and 
solicit  his  attention.^    We  have  seen  that  a  tame  wild-duck 

«•  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.'  1835,  p.  54.  ihre  Stellung   zu    Bloral   und   Rc- 

The  jaiMinned  peacock  is  considered  ligiou,'  1869,  s.  59. 

by  Mr.  Sclat«r  as  a  distinct  species,  ^  This  statement  is  giren  by  Mi 

and   has  been  named    Faro   nigri-  A.  Leith  Adams,  in  his  *  Field  and 

peftnis;  bot  the  evidence  seems   to  Forest  Rambles,'   1873,  p.  76,  and 

me  to  shew  that  it  is  only  a  variety,  accords  with  his  own  experience. 

^  Rudolphi,  'Beytrage  zur  An-  •*  In  regaixl  to  peafowl,  see  Sir 

tbropologie,'  1812,  s.  IW.  R.  Heron,  *  Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1835, 

**  *  Die  DarwinVche  Tbeorie,  and  p.  54,  and  the    Her,   K.  S.  Dixon, 
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seduced  an  unwilling  pintail  drake  after  a  long  courtship.  Mr. 
Bartlott  believes  that  the  Lophophorus,  like  many  other  gallina- 
ceous birds,  is  naturally  polygamous,  but  two  females  cannot  lie 
placed  in  the  same  cage  with  a  male,  as  they  fight  so  much 
together.  The  following  instance  of  rivalry  is  more  surprising 
as  it  relates  to  bullfinches,  which  usually  pair  for  life.  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  introduced  a  dull-coloured  and  ugly  female  into  his 
ftTiary,  and  she  immediately  attacked  another  mated  female  so 
unmercifully,  that  the  latter  had  to  be  separated.  The  new 
female  did  all  the  courtship,  and  was  at  last  succe^ful,  for  she 
paired  with  the  male ;  but  after  a  time  she  met  with  a  just  re- 
tribution, for,  ceasing  to  be  pugnacious,  she  was  replaced  by  the 
old  female,  and  the  male  then  deserted  his  now  and  returned  to 
his  old  love. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  the  male  is  so  eager  that  he  will  accept 
any  female,  and  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  prefer  one  to 
the  other ;  but,  as  wo  shall  hereafter  see,  exceptions  to  this  rule 
api)arently  occur  in  some  few  groups.  With  domesticated  birds, 
I  have  heard  of  only  one  case  of  males  shewing  any  preference 
for  certain  females,  namely,  that  of  the  domestic  oock^  who, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  prefers  the 
younger  to  the  older  hens.  On  the  other  hand,  in  effecting 
hybrid  unions  between  the  male  pheasant  and  common  hens, 
Mr.  Hewitt  is  convinced  that  the  pheasant  invariably  prefers  the 
older  birds.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  least  influenced  by 
their  colour,  but  "  is  most  capricious  in  his  attachments :" " 
from  some  inexplicable  cause  he  shews  the  most  determined 
aversion  to  certain  hens,  which  no  care  on  the  part  of  the 
breeder  can  overcome.  Mr.  Hewitt  informs  me  that  some  hens 
are  quite  unattractive  even  to  the  males  of  their  own  species,  so 
that  they  may  be  kept  with  several  cocks  during  a  whole  season, 
and  not  one  egg  out  of  forty  or  fifty  will  prove  fertile.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Long-tailed  duck  {Ilareld't  glucialis\  "it 
has  been  remarked,"  says  M  Ekstrom,  "that  certain  females 
"  are  much  more  courted  than  the  rest.  Frequently,  indeed, 
*'  one  sees  an  individual  surrounded  by  six  or  eight  amorous 
"  males."  Whether  this  statement  is  credible,  I  know  not ;  but 
the  native  sportsmen  shoot  these  females  in  order  to  stuff  them 
as  decoys.'" 

With  respect  to  female  birds  feeling  a  preference  for  particular 


*  Ornamental  Poultry,'  1848,  p.  8.  *^  Mr.  Hewitt,  quoted  in'T^et- 

?or  the  turkey,  Audubon,  ibid.  p.  4.  meier's  Poultry  B<K»k,'  1866,  p.  16a. 

For  the  capercailzie,  Lloyd,  'Game  ''  Quoted  in  Lloyd's* Game  Biidi 

birdii  of  Swedeu,'  18ti7,  p.  23.  of  Sweden,'  p.  345. 
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malea,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  can  judge  of  choice  being 
exerted,  only  by  analogy.  If  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet 
were  to  behold  a  number  of  young  rustics  at  a  fair  courting  a 
pretty  girl,  and  quarrelling  about  her  like  birds  at  one  of  their 
places  of  assemblage,  he  would,  by  the  eagerness  of  the  wooers 
to  please  her  and  to  display  their  finery,  infer  that  she  had  the 
power  of  choice.  Now  with  birds,  the  evidence  stands  thus; 
they  have  acute  powers  of  observation,  and  they  seem  to  have 
some  taste  for  the  beautiful  both  in  colour  and  sound.  It  is 
certain  that  the  females  occasionally  exhibit,  from  unknown 
causes,  the  strongest  antipathies  and  preferences  for  particular 
males.  When  the  sexes  differ  in  colour  or  in  other  ornaments 
the  males  with  rare  exceptions  are  the  more  decorated,  either 
permanently  or  temporarily  during  the  breeding-season.  They 
sedulously  display  their  various  ornaments,  exert  their  voices, 
and  perform  strange  antics  in  the  presence  of  the  females.  Even 
well-armed  males,  who,  it  might  be  thought,  would  altogether 
depend  for  success  on  the  law  of  battle,  are  in  most  cases  highly 
ornamented;  and  their  ornaments  have  been  acquired  at  tlie 
expense  of  some  loss  of  power.  In  other  cases  ornaments  have 
been  acquired,  at  the  cost  of  increased  risk  from  birds  aud 
beasts  of  prey.  With  various  species  many  individuals  of  both 
sexes  congregate  at  the  same  spot,  and  their  courtship  is  a  pro- 
longed affair.  There  is  even  reason  to  suspect  that  the  males 
and  females  within  the  same  district  do  not  always  succeed  in 
pleasing  each  other  and  pairing. 

What  then  are  we  to  conclude  from  these  facts  and  considera- 
tions ?  Does  the  male  parade  his  charms  with  so  much  pomp 
and  rivalry  for  no  purpose  ?  Are  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  the  female  exerts  a  choice,  and  that  she  receives  the 
addresses  of  the  male  who  pleases  her  most  ?  It  is  not  probable 
that  she  consciously  deliberates ;  but  she  is  most  excited  or 
attracted  by  the  most  beautiful,  or  melodious,  or  gallant  males. 
Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  the  female  studies  each  stripe  or  spot 
of  colour ;  that  the  peahen,  for  instance,  admires  each  detail  in  the 
gorgeous  train  of  the  peacock — she  is  probably  struck  only  by 
the  general  effect.  Nevertheless,  after  hearing  how  carefully  the 
male  Argus  pheasant  displays  his  elegant  primary  wing-feathers, 
and  erects  liis  ocellated  plumes  in  the  right  position  for  their 
full  effect ;  or  again,  how  the  male  goldfinch  alternately  displays 
his  gold-bespangled  wings,  we  ought  not  to  feel  too  sure  that  the 
female  does  not  attend  to  each  detail  of  beauty.  We  can  judge, 
as  already  remarked,  of  choice  being  exerted,  only  from  analogy; 
and  the  mental  powers  of  birds  do  not  differ  fundamentally  from 
oars.    From  these  various  considerations  we  may  conclude  that 
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the  pairing  of  birds  is  not  left  to  chance;  bat  that  those  males, 
which  are  best  able  by  their  various  charms  to  please  or  excite 
the  female,  are  under  ordinary  circumstances  accepted.  If  this 
be  admitted,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
male  birds  have  gradually  acquired  their  ornamental  characters. 
All  animals  present  individual  differences,  and  as  man  can 
modify  his  domesticated  birds  by  selecting  the  indiyiduals 
which  appear  to  him  the  most  beautiful,  so  the  habitual  or  even 
occasional  preference  by  the  female  of  the  more  attractive  males 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  their  modification;  and  such 
modifications  might  in  the  course  of  time  be  augmented  to 
almost  any  extent,  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  species. 
Variabiliiy  of  lit  ids,  und  especially  of  tfieir  Secondary  Sexual 
Characttrs. — Variability  and  inheritance  are  the  foundations  for 
the  work  of  selection.  That  domesticated  birds  have  varied 
greatly,  their  variations  being  inherited,  is  certain.  That  birds 
in  a  state  of  nature  have  been  modified  into  distinct  races  is 
now  universally  admitted."*  Variations  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  those  which  appear  to  our  ignorance  to  arise  spon- 
taneously, and  those  which  are  directly  related  to  the  surrounding 
conditions,  so  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  similarly  modified.  Cases  of  the  latter  kind  have 
recently  been  observed  with  care  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,**  who  shews 


■*  Accoi-ding  to  Dr.  Blflsios  (*  Ibis,' 
vol.  ii.  I860,  p.  297),  there  are  425 
iudubitable  species  of  birds  which 
breed  in  Europe,  besides  sixty  forms, 
which  are  frequently  reg^arded  as 
distinct  species.  Of  the  latter, 
Bl.isios  thinks  that  only  ten  ai^e 
renlly  doubtful,  and  that  the  other 
tifty  ought  to  be  united  with  their 
nearest  allies ;  but  this  shews  that 
there  must  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  variation  with  some  of  our  Euro- 
penn  birds.  It  is  also  an  unsettled 
point  with  naturalists,  whether 
several  North  American  birds  ought 
to  be  rauked  as  8|)ecifically  distinct 
from  the  corresponding  Kuropcin 
Hpecies.  So  again  many  North  Ame- 
rican forms  which  until  lately  were 
named  as  distinct  species,  are  now 
considered  to  be  local  races. 

•*  'Mammals  and  Birds  of  East 
Florida,'  also  an  '  Ornithological  Re- 
connaissance of  Kansas,  Ate.  Not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  cli- 
oa  the  colours  of  birda,  it  ia 


difficult  to  account  for  the  dull  or 
dark  tints  of  almost  all  the  spedea 
inhabiting  certain  countries,  for 
instance,  the  Galapagos  Islands  under 
the  equator,  the  wide  temperate 
plains  of  Patagonia,  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, Egypt  (see  Mr.  Hartshome 
in  the  *  American  Naturalist,'  1873, 
p.  747).  These  countries  are  open, 
and  afford  little  shelter  to  birds; 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
absence  of  brightly  coloured  species 
can  be  explained  on  the  principle  of 
protection,  for  on  the  Pampas,  which 
are  equally  open^  though  covered 
by  green  grass,  and  where  the  birds 
would  be  equally  exposed  to  danger, 
many  brilliant  and  conspicuoosly 
coloured  species  are  common.  1 
have  sometimes  speculated  whether 
the  prevailing  dull  tints  of  the 
scenery  in  the  above  named  coiminei 
may  not  have  affected  the  appreda- 
t*on  of  bright  colours  by  the  biidi 
inhabiting  them. 
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that,  in  the  United  States  many  species  of  birds  gradually  become 
more  strongly  coloured  in  proceeding  southward,  and  more 
lightly  coloured  in  proceeding  westward  to  the  arid  plains  of  the 
interior.  Both  sexes  seem  generally  to  be  affected  in  a  like 
manner,  but  sometimes  one  sex  more  than  the  other.  This 
result  is  not  incompatible  with  the  belief  that  the  colours  of 
birds  are  mainly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  successive  varia- 
tious  through  sexual  selection;  for  even  after  the  sexes  have 
been  greatly  differentiated,  climate  might  produce  an  equal 
effect  on  both  sexes,  or  a  greater  effect  on  one  sex  than  on  the 
other,  owing  to  some  constitutional  difference. 

Individual  differences  between  the  members  of  the  same 
species  are  admitted  by  every  one  to  occur  under  a  state  of 
nature.  Sudden  and  strongly  marked  variations  are  rare ;  it  is 
also  doubtful  whether  if  beneficial  they  would  often  be  preserved 
through  selection  and  transmitted  to  succeeding  generations."^ 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  few  cases  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect,  relating  chiefly  to  colour,~simple 
albinism  and  melanism  being  excluded.  Mr.  Gould  is  well 
known  to  admit  the  existence  of  few  varieties,  for  he  esteems 
very  slight  differences  as  specific;  yet  he  states^  that  near 
Bogota  certain  humming-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Cynanthus 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  races  or  varieties,  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  colouring  of  the  tail  — "  some  having  the 
**  whole  of  the  feathers  blue,  while  others  have  the  eight  central 
'  ones  tipped  with  beautiful  green."  It  does  not  appear  that 
intermediate  gradations  have  been  observed  in  this  or  the 
following  cases.  In  the  males  alone  of  one  of  the  Australian 
parrakeets  "the  thighs  in  some  are  scarlet,  in  others  grass- 
"  green."  In  another  parrakeet  of  the  same  country  "some 
"  individuals  have  the  band  across  the  wing-coverts  bright- 

^  *  Origin  of  Species,'  fifth  «dit.  ynlned  inJividuah  of  each  breed, 
1869,  p.  104.  I  had  always  per-  without  any  intention  on  his  part 
ceired,  that  rare  and  strongly-  to  modify  the  characters  of  the 
marked  deviations  of  structare,  de-  breed.  But  until  J  read  an  able 
serring  to  be  called  monstrosities,  article  in  the  *  North  Bntish  Re- 
could  seldom  be  presemui  through  view  '  (March  1867,  p.  289,  et  aeq.'j, 
natural  selection,  and  that  the  pre-  which  has  been  of  more  use  to  me 
serration  of  even  highly-beneficial  than  any  other  Review,  I  did  not 
variations  would  depend  to  a  certain  see  how  great  the  chances  were 
extent  on  chance.  I  had  also  fully  against  the  preserration  of  varia- 
appreciated  the  imporUnce  of  mere  tions,  whether  slight  or  strongly 
Individual  differences,  and  this  led  pronounced,  occurring  only  in  single 
me  to  insist  so  strongly  on  the  iro-  individuals. 

portanoe  of  that  unconscious  form         '*  *  Introduct.  to  the  Trochilidc^ 

of  selection  by  man,  which  follows  p.  102. 
from  the  preservation  of  the  most 
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"  yellow,  while  iu  others  the  same  part  is  tinged  with  nd."^* 
In  the  United  States  some  few  of  the  males  of  the  Scarlet  Tanagei 
{JVnwtgra  rtt6*a)  have  "a  beautiful  transverse  band  of  glowing 
"  red  on  the  smaller  wing-coverts;  '"*  but  this  variation  seema 
to  be  somewhat  rare,  so  that  its  preservation  through  sexual 
selection  would  follow  only  under  unusually  favourable  circum- 
stances. In  Bengal  the  Honey  buzzard  (Pemis  criiiaia)  has 
either  a  small  rudimental  crest  on  its  head,  or  none  at  aU  :  so 
slight  a  difference,  however,  would  not  have  been  worth  notice^ 
had  not  this  same  species  possessed  in  Southern  India  ''  a  well- 
"  marked  occipital  crest  formed  of  several  graduated  feathers."  ^ 

The  following  case  is  in  some  respects  more  interesting.  A 
pied  variety  of  the  raven,  with  the  head,  breast,  abdomen,  and 
paiis  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  white,  is  confined  to  the 
Feroe  Islands.  It  is  not  very  rare  there,  for  Graba  saw  during 
his  visit  from  eight  to  ten  living  specimens.  Although  the 
characters  of  this  variety  are  not  quite  constant,  yet  it  has  been 
named  by  several  distinguished  ornithologists  as  a  distinct 
sfiecics.  The  fact  of  the  pied  birds  being  pursued  and  persecuted 
with  much  clamour  by  the  other  ravens  of  the  island  was  the 
chief  cause  which  led  Briinnich  to  conclude  that  they  were 
specifically  distinct;  but  this  is  now  known  to  be  an  error.^* 
This  case  seems  analogous  to  that  lately  given  of  albino  birds 
not  pairing  from  being  rejected  by  their  comrades. 

In  various  parts  of  the  northern  seas  a  remarkable  variety  of 
the  common  Guillemot  {Uria.  troile)  is  found;  and  in  Peroe,  one 
out  of  every  five  birds,  according  to  Graba*s  estimation,  presents 
this  variation.  It  is  characterised*^  by  a  pure  white  ring  round 
the  eye,  with  a  curved  narrow  white  line,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  extending  back  from  the  ring.  This  conspicuous  cha- 
racter has  caused  the  bird  to  be  ranked  by  several  ornithologists 
as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  U,  lacrymans,  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  merely  a  variety.  It  often  pairs  with  the 
common  kind,  yet  intermediate  gradations  have  never  been  seen ; 
nor  is  this  surprising,  for  variations  which  appear  suddenly,  ate 
often,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn,**  transmitted  either  unaltered 
or  not  at  all.  We  thus  see  that  two  distinct  forms  of  the  same 
si)ecies  may  co-exist  in  the  same  district,  and  we  cannot  doubt 

"  Gould,  *  Haudbook  to  Birds  of  Faro/  1830,  s.  51-54.  Macgiliivny, 

Australia,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  32  and  68.  *  Hist.    British   Birda,'  toI.  iii.  p» 

»•  Audubon,     *Ornitholog.     Bio-  745.     *  Ibis,' rol.  v.  1863,  p.  469. 

p-aphy,'  ISaS,  vol.  iy.  p.  389.  *»  Graba,   ibid.   8.   54.      Miicgil* 

■•  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,*  vol.  i  liTray,  ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  327. 

p.    108;  and  Mr.  Blyth,  in  *4.aQd  ^* '*  Variat'oa    of    Animals    and 

tnd  WaUr,'  18G8,  p.  381.  Planu  under  Doa88ticati<»B,'  vol.  ii 

^  Graba,  *  Tagebuch,  lieise  naoh  p.  92. 
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that  if  the  one  had  possesBed  any  advantage  over  the  other,  it 
woald  soon  have  been  multiplied  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter, 
[f,  for  instance,  the  male  pied  ravens,  instead  of  being  persecuted 
hy  their  comiudes,  had  been  highly  attractive  (like  the  above 
pied  peacock)  to  the  black  female  ravens,  their  numbers  would 
bars  rapidly  increased.  And  this  would  have  been  a  case  oi 
gexual  selection. 

With  respect  to  the  slight  individual  differences  which  are 
oommon,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  the  members  of  the 
same  species,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  by 
far  the  most  important  for  the  work  of  selection.  Secondary 
sexual  characters  are  eminently  liable  to  vary,  both  with  animals 
in  a  state  of  nature  and  under  domestication.^  There  is  also 
reason  to  believe,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  eighth  chapter,  that 
variations  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  the  male  than  in  the  female 
sex.  All  these  contingencies  are  highly  favourable  for  sexual 
selection.  Whether  characters  thus  acquired  are  transmitted 
to  one  sex  or  to  both  sexes,  depends,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter,  on  the  form  of  inheritance  which  prevails. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  whether  certain 
slight  differences  between  the  sexes  of  birds  are  simply  the 
result  of  variability  with  sexually-limited  inheritance,  without 
the  aid  of  sexual  selection,  or  whether  they  have  been  augmented 
ihiough  this  latter  process.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  the  many 
instances  where  the  male  displays  splendid  colours  or  other 
ornaments,  of  which  the  female  partakes  to  a  slight  degree ;  for 
these  are  almost  certainly  due  to  characters  primarily  acquired  by 
the  male  having  been  more  or  less  transferred  to  the  female.  But 
what  are  we  to  conclude  with  respect  to  certain  birds  in  which, 
for  instance,  the  eyes  differ  slightly  in  colour  in  the  two  sexes  ?^^ 
In  some  cases  the  eyes  differ  conspicuously;  thus  with  the 
storks  of  the  genus  Xenorhynehui,  those  of  the  male  are  blackish- 
hazel,  whilst  those  of  the  females  are  gamboge-yellow;  with 
many  hombills  (Buceros),  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Blyth,^'^  the  males 
have  intense  crimson  eyes,  and  those  of  the  females  are  white. 
In  the  Buceros  bicamts,  the  hind  margin  of  the  casque  and  a 
stripe  on  the  crest  of  ihe  beak  are  black  in  the  male,  but  not  so 
in  the  female.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  these  black  marks  and 
the  crimson  colour  of  the  eyes  have  been  preserved  or  augmented 
through  sexual  selection  in  the  males  ?    This  is  very  doubtful ; 

**  On  tbese  points  see  also  *  Varia-  of  a  Podica  and  Galiicrei  in  '  Ibis,* 

doc  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  vol.  ii.   1860,  p.    206;  and  vol.  v. 

Domestication/  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  toI.  ii.  1863,  p.  426. 
pp.  73,  75.  *^  See    also    Jerdon,    *  Birds    of 

**  See,  for  instance,  on  the  irides  India,'  vol.  i.  pp.  24^^245. 
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for  Mr.  Bartlett  shewed  me  in  the  Zoological  GardeDs  that  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  of  this  Bnoeros  is  black  in  the  male  and 
flesh-coloured  in  the  female ;  and  their  external  appearance  or 
beauty  would  not  be  thus  affected.  I  observed  in  Chili  ^  that 
the  iris  in  the  condor,  when  about  a  year  old,  is  dark-brown,  but 
changes  at  maturity  into  yellowish-brown  in  the  male,  and  into 
bnght  red  in  the  female.  The  male  has  also  a  small,  longitn- 
dinal,  leaden-coloured,  fleshy  crest  or  comb.  The  comb  of  many 
galliuaceous  birds  is  highly  ornamental,  and  assumes  Tivid 
colours  during  the  act  of  courtship ;  but  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  dull-coloured  comb  of  the  condor,  which  does  not  appear 
to  us  in  the  least  ornamental  ?  The  same  question  may  be  asked 
in  regard  to  various  other  characters,  such  as  the  knob  on  the 
base  of  the  beak  of  the  Chinese  goose  (^Aiistr  eygfioides),  which  is 
much  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  No  certain  answer 
can  be  given  to  these  questions ;  but  we  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
assuming  that  knobs  and  yarious  fleshy  appendages  cannot  be 
attractive  to  the  female,  when  we  remember  that  with  savage 
races  of  man  various  hideous  deformities — deep  scars  on  the 
face  with  the  flesh  raised  into  protuberances,  the  septum  of 
the  nose  pierced  by  sticks  or  bones,  holes  in  tiie  ears  and  lips 
stretched  widely  open— are  all  admired  as  ornamental. 

Whether  or  not  unimportant  differences  between  the  sexes, 
such  as  those  just  specified,  have  been  preserved  through  sexual 
selection,  these  dilTerences,  as  well  as  all  others,  must  primarily 
depend  on  the  laws  of  variation.  On  the  principle  of  correlated 
development,  the  plumage  often  varies  on  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  over  the  whole  body,  in  the  same  manner.  We  see  this 
well  illustrated  in  certain  breeds  of  the  fowl.  In  all  the  breeds 
the  feathers  on  the  neck  and  loins  of  the  males  are  elongated, 
and  are  called  hackles ;  now  when  both  sexes  acquire  a  top  knot, 
which  is  a  new  character  in  the  genus,  the  feathers  on  the  head 
of  the  male  become  hackle-shaped,  evidently  on  the  principle  of 
correlation ;  whilst  those  on  the  head  ot  the.  female  are  of  the 
ordinary  shape.  The  colour  sklso  of  the  hackles  forming  the 
top-knot  of  the  male,  is  often  correlated  with  that  of  the  hackles 
on  the  neck  and  loins,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  these 
feathers  in  the  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  Polish,  the  Houdans, 
and  Creve-CGBur  breeds.  In  some  natural  species  we  may 
observe  exactly  the  same  correlation  in  the  colours  of  these  same 
feathers,  as  in  the  males  of  the  splendid  Gold  and  Amherei 
pheasants. 

The  structure  of  each  individual  feather  generally  causes  an> 

*«    Zoc-ogy  of  ih'i  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  B«agle,*  1841,  p.  6. 
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efaange  in  its  ooloniing  to  be  symmetrical ;  ve  see  this  in  the 
various  laced,  spangled,  and  pencilled  breeds  of  the  fowl ;  and 
on  the  principle  of  correlation  the  feathers  over  the  whole  body 
are  oiten  coloured  in  the  same  manner.  We  are  thus  enabled 
without  much  trouble  to  rear  breeds  with  their  plumage  marked 
almost  as  synmietrically  as  in  natural  species.  In  laced  and 
^MUigled  fowls  the  coloured  margins  of  the  feathers  are  abruptly 
defined;  but  in  a  mongrel  raised  by  me  from  a  black  Spanish 
oock  glossed  with  green,  and  a  white  game-hen,  all  the  feathers 
were  greenish-black,  excepting  towards  their  extremities,  which 
were  yellowish- white;  but  between  the  white  extremities  and 
the  black  bases,  there  was  on  each  feather  a  synmietrical,  curved 
zone  of  dark-brown.  In  some  instances  the  shaft  of  the  feather 
determines  the  distribution  of  the  tints;  thus  with  the  body- 
feathers  of  a  mongrel  from  the  same  black  Spanish  cock  and  a 
^Iver-spangled  Polish  hen,  the  shaft,  together  with  a  narrow 
space  on  each  side,  was  greenish-black,  and  this  was  surrounded 
by  a  regular  zone  of  dark-brown,  edged  with  brownish-white. 
In  these  cases  we  have  feathers  symmetrically  shaded,  like  those 
which  giye  so  much  elegance  to  the  plumage  of  many  natural 
species.  I  have  also  noticed  a  variety  of  the  common  pigeon 
with  the  wing-bars  synunetrically  zoned  with  throe  bright 
shades,  instead  of  being  simply  black  on  a  slaty-blue  ground,  as 
in  the  parent-species. 

In  many  groups  of  birds  the  plumage  is  differently  coloured 
in  the  several  species,  yet  certain  spots,  marks,  or  stripes  are 
retained  by  all.  Analogous  cases  occur  with  the  breeds  of  the 
pigeon,  which  usually  retain  the  two  wing-bars,  though  they 
may  be  coloured  red,  yellow,  white,  black,  or  blue,  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  being  of  some  wholly  different  tint.  Here  is  a  more 
curious  case,  in  which  certain  marks  are  retained,  though 
coloured  in  a  manner  almost  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is 
natural ;  the  aboriginal  pigeon  has  a  blue  tail,  with  the  terminal 
halves  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  two  outer  tail  feathers  white ;  now 
there  is  a  sub- variety  having  a  white  instead  of  a  blue  tail,  with 
precisely  that  part  black  which  is  white  in  the  parent-species.^^ 

FormaJtion  and.  Variability  0/  the  Ocelli  or  tye-like  Spots  on  the 
Plumage  of  Birds, — As  no  ornaments  are  more  beautiful  than  the 
ocelli  on  tiie  feathers  of  various  birds,  on  the  hairy  coats  of  some 
mammals,  on  the  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  on  the  skin  of 
amphibians,  on  the  wings  of  many  Lepidoptera  and  other  insects^ 
they  deserve  to  be  especially  noticed.  An  ocellus  consists  of  a 
spot  within  a  ring  of  another  colour,  like  the  pupil  within  the 

«'  Bechstein,  <  Katargeschichte  Deatschbjids,'  B.  iv.  1795,  b.  31,  oa  « 
mb-variety  of  *he  Monck  pigeoo. 
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iris,  but  the  central  spot  is  often  snrromided  by  additional  con- 
centric zones.  The  ocelli  on  the  tail-coTerts  of  the  peacock  offer 
a  familiar  example,  as  well  as  thoee  on  the  wings  of  the  peacock- 
butterfly  (Vanessa).  Mr.  Tnmen  has  given  me  a  description  of 
a  S.  African  moth  (Gyananis  isis),  allied  to  our  Emperor  moth, 
in  which  a  magnificent  ocellus  occupies  nearly  the  whole  surface 
of  each  hinder  wing;  it  consists  of  a  black  centre,  including  a 
semi-transparent  crescent-shaped  mark,  surrounded  by  sucoeesive, 
ochro-yellow,  black,  ochre-yellow,  pink,  white,  pink,  brown,  and 
whitish  zones.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  steps  by  which 
these  wonderfully  beautiful  and  complex  ornaments  have  been 
developed,  the  process  has  probably  been  a  simple  one,  at  least 
with  insects ;  for,  as  Mr.  Trimen  writes  to  me,  **  no  characters  of 
"  mere  marking  or  coloration  are  so  unstable  in  the  Lepidoptera 
"  as  the  ocelli,  both  in  number  and  size."  Mr.  WaUace,  who 
first  called  my  attention  to  this  subject,  shewed  me  a  series  of 
specimens  of  our  common  meadow-brown  butterfly  {Hxpparchia 
jiinira)  exhibiting  numerous  gradations  from  a  simple  minute 
black  spot  to  an  elegantly-shaded  ocellus.  In  a  S.  African 
butterfly  {Cijlh  Irdn,  Linn.),  belonging  to  the  same  family,  the 
ocelli  are  even  still  more  variabla  In  some  specimens  (A,  fig.  53) 
largo  spaces  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings  are  coloured 
black,  and  include  irregular  white  marks ;  and  from  this  state 
a  complete  gradation  can  be  traced  into  a  tolerably  perfect 
ocellus  (A*),  and  this  results  from  the  conti*action  of  the  irregular 
blotches  of  colour.  In  another  series  of  specimens  a  gradation 
can  be  followed  from  excessively  minute  white  dots,  surrounded 
by  a  scarcely  visible  black  line  (B),  into  perfectly  symmetrical 
and  large  ocelli  (B^).^^  In  cases  like  these,  the  develojMnent 
of  a  perfect  ocellus  does  not  require  a  long  course  of  variation 
and  selection. 

With  birds  and  many  other  animals,  it  seems  to  follow  from 
the  comparison  of  allied  species  that  circular  spots  are  often 
generated  by  the  breaking  up  and  contraction  of  stripea.  In  the 
Tragopan  pheasant  faint  white  lines  in  the  female  represent  the 
beautiful  white  spots  in  the  male; ^*  and  something  of  the  satne 
kind  may  be  observed  in  the  two  sexes  of  the  Argus  pheasant. 
However  this  may  be,  appearances  strongly  favour  the  belief  that 
on  the  one  hand,  a  dark  spot  is  often  formed  by  the  colouring 

*•  This  woodcut    has    been   en-  wings    of    this    butterfly,    in    hi« 

jcmved  from  a    benutiiul  drawing,  '  Khopalocera  Africc  Anstralis,*  pw 

most  kindly  made  for  me  by  Mr.  186. 

Trimen ;  see  also  his  description  of         **  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  ladia,*  vol 

th€  woaderful  amo~<it  of  variation  iii.  p.  517. 
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matter  being  drawn  towards  a  central  point  from  a  surrounding 
zone,  which  latter  is  thus  rendered  lighter ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  a  white  spot  is  often  formed  by  the  colour  being  driven 
away  from  a  central  point,  so  that  it  accumulates  in  a  surround- 
ing darker  zone.  In  either  case  an  ocellus  is  the  result  The 
colouring  matter  seems  to  be  a  nearly  constant  quantity,  but  is 
redistributed,  either  centripetally  or  centrifugal  ly.    The  feathers 


Fig.  53.    C7II0  leda,  Linn.,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Tritnen,  shcM  ing  the  extreme 
range  of  variation  in  the  ocelli. 


A.  Specimen,  fVom   Mauritius,  upper 

surlaoe  of  fore-wing 
Ai.  Specimen,  from  Natal,  ditto. 


B.  Specimen,  from  Java,  upper  f^urface 

of  hind-wing. 
Bi.  Sp.cimen,  from  Mauritius,  ditto. 


of  the  common  guinea-fowl  offer  a  good  instance  of  white  spots 
surrounded  by  darker  zones ;  and  wherever  the  white  spots  are 
large  and  stand  near  each  other,  the  surroundiDg  dark  zones 
become  confluent.  In  the  same  wing-feather  of  the  Argus 
pheasant  dark  spots  may  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  pale  zone, 
and  white  spots  by  a  dark  zone.  Thus  the  formation  of  an 
ocellus  in  its  most  elementary  state  appears  to  be  a  simple  affair. 
By  what  further  steps  the  more  complex  ocelli,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  many  successive  zones  of  colour,  have  been  generated, 
1  will  not  pretend  to  say.  But  the  zoned  feathers  of  the  mongrels 
from  differently  coloured  fowls,  and  the  extraordinary  variability 
of  the  ocelli  on  many  Lepidoptera,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  their 
formation  is  not  a  complex  process,  but  depends  on  some  slight 
and  graduated  change  in  the  nature  of  the  adjoining  tissues. 
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QradaiUm  of  Secondary  Sexual  Characters, — Gases  of  gradailao 
«ie  important,  as  shewing  ns  that  highly  complex  ornaments 
may  he  acquired  hy  small  successiye  steps.  In  order  to  disooTer 
the  actual  steps  hy  which  the  male  of  any  existing  hird  has 
acquired  his  magnificent  colours  or  other  ornaments,  we  ought 
to  behold  the  long  line  of  his  extinct  progenitors;  but  this  is 
obviously  impossible.  We  may,  however,  generally  gain  a  clue 
by  comparing  all  the  species  of  the  same  group,  if  it  be  a  largo 
one;  for  some  of  them  will  probably  retcdn,  at  least  partially, 
traces  of  their  former  characters.  Instead  of  entering  on 
tedious  details  respecting  various  groups,  in  which  striking 
instances  of  gradation  could  be  given,  it  seems  the  best  plan  to 
take  one  or  two  strongly  marked  cases,  for  instance  that  of  the 
peacock,  in  order  to  see  if  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  steps  by 
which  this  bird  has  become  so  splendidly  decorated.  The 
peacock  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  extraordinary  length  of  his 
tail-co  verts ;  the  tail  itself  not  being  much  elongated.  The  barbs 
along  nearly  the  whole  length  of  these  feathers  stand  separate  or 
are  decomposed ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  the  feathers  of  many 
species,  and  with  some  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  and  pigeon. 
The  barbs  coalesce  towards  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  forming 
the  oval  disc  or  ocellus,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  an  iridescent,  in- 
tensely blue,  indented  centre,  surrounded  by  a  rich  green  zone, 
this  by  a  broad  coppery-brown  zone,  and  this  by  five  other  narrow 
zones  of  slightly  different  iridescent  shades.  A  trifling  character 
in  the  disc  deserves  notice ;  the  barbs,  for  a  space  along  one  of 
the  concentric  zones  are  more  or  less  destitute  of  their  barbules, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  disc  is  surrounded  by  an  almost  transparent 
zone,  which  gives  it  a  highly  finished  aspect  But  I  have  else- 
where described  ^  an  exactly  analogous  variation  in  the  hackles 
of  a  sub- variety  of  the  game-cock,  in  which  the  tips,  having  a 
metallic  lustre,  "are  separated  ^m  the  lower  part  of  the 
"  feather  by  a  symmetrically  shaped  transparent  zone,  composed 
"  of  the  naked  portions  of  the  barbs."  The  lower  margin  or 
base  of  the  dark-blue  centre  of  the  ocellus  is  deeply  indented 
on  the  line  of  the  shaft.  The  surrounding  zones  likewise  shew 
traces,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  drawing  (fig.  54),  of  indentations^ 
or  rather  breaks.  These  indentations  are  common  to  the  Indian 
itnd  Javan  peacocks  {Pavo  crUtatus  and  P,  muiicus);  and  they 
seemed  to  deserve  particular  attention,  as  probably  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  ocellus ;  but  for  a  long  time  I  ooold 
0ot  conjecture  their  meaning. 

■*  '  Variation  of  Animab  and  PlanU  under  DomesUcatlon,*  voL  i.  p.  254 
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If  we  admit  the  principle  of  gradaal  evolutioD,  there  must 
fonnerly  have  existed  many  species  which  presented  every  suc- 
cessive step  between  the  wonderfully  elongated  tail-coverts  of 
the  peacock  and  the  short  tail-c^verts  of  all  ordinary  birds ;  and 
again  between  the  magnificent  ocelli  of  the  former,  and  the 
simpler  ocelli  or  mere  coloured  spots  on  other  birds ;  and  so  with 
all  the  other  characters  of  the  peacock.  Let  us  look  to  the  allied 
GallinacesB  for  any  still-ezisting  gradations.    The  species  and 


FI9.  54.  Feath«r  of  Peacock,  about  two-tbirds  of  natural  size,  drawn  by  Mr.  Ford. 
Tbe  traDspHrent  zone  is  n-preaented  by  the  oatermost  white  zone,  conflD»-d  to  tb« 
upper  end  of  the  disc. 

Bub- species  of  Polyplectron  inhabit  countries  adjacent  to  the 
native  land  of  the  peacock ;  and  they  so  far  resemble  this  bird 
that  they  are  sometimes  called  peacock-pheasants.  I  am  also  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  they  resemble  the  peacock  in  their 
voice  and  in  some  of  their  habits.  During  the  spring  the  males, 
as  previously  described,  strut  about  before  the  comparatively 
plain-coloured  females,  expanding  and  erecting  their  tail  and 
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wing-feathers,  which  are  ornamented  with  numerous  ocelli  I 
request  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  the  drawing  (fig.  61,  p.  397) 
of  a  Polyplectron.  In  P.  fiapoUonis  the  ocelli  are  confined  to 
the  tail  and  the  back  is  of  a  rich  metallic  blue ;  in  which  re- 
spects this  species  approaches  the  Java  peacock.  P,  hardwickii 
possesses  a  peculiar  top-knot,  which  is  also  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  Java  peacock.  In  all  the  species  the  ocelli  on  the 
wings  and  tail  are  either  circular  or  oval,  and  consist  of  a 
beautiful,  iridescent,  greenish-blue  or  greenish-purple  disc,  with 
a  black  border.  This  border  in  P,  chingvis  shades  into  brown, 
edged  with  cream-colour,  so  that  the  ocellus  is  here  surrounded 
with  variously  shaded,  though  not  bright,  concentric  zones.  The 
unusual  length  of  the  tail-coverts  is  another  remarkable  character 
in  Polyplectron ;  for  in  some  of  the  species  they  are  half,  and  in 
others  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  true  tail-feathers.  The  tail- 
coverts  are  ocellated  as  in  the  peacock.  Thus  the  several  8X)ecie8 
of  Polyplectron  manifestly  make  a  graduated  approach  to  the 
peacock  in  the  length  of  their  tail-coverts,  in  the  zoning  of  the 
ocelli,  and  in  some  other  characters. 

Notwithstanding  this  approach,  the  first  species  of  Polyplectron 
which  I  examined  almost  made  me  give  up  the  search ;  for  I 
found  not  only  that  the  true  tail-feathers,  which  in  the  i)eacock 
are  quite  plain,  were  ornamented  with  ocelli,  but  that  the  ocelli 
on  all  the  feathers  differed  fundamentally  from  those  of  the 
peacock,  in  there  being  two  on  the  same  feather  (fig.  55),  one  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft.  Hence  I  concluded  that  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  the  peacock  could  not  have  resembled  a  Polyplectron. 
But  on  continuing  my  search,  I  observed  that  in  some  of  the 
species  the  two  ocelli  stood  very  near  each  other;  that  in  the 
tail-feathers  of  P.  hardwickii  they  touched  each  other;  and, 
finally,  that  on  the  tail-coverts  of  this  same  species  as  well  as  of 
P.  malaccense  (fig.  56)  they  were  actually  confluent  As  the 
central  part  alone  is  confluent,  an  indentation  is  left  at  both  the 
upper  and  lower  ends ;  and  the  surrounding  coloured  zones  are 
likewise  indented.  A  single  ocellus  is  thus  formed  on  each  tail- 
covert,  though  still  plainly  betraying  its  double  origin.  These 
confluent  ocelli  differ  from  the  single  ocelli  of  the  peacock  in 
having  an  indentation  at  both  ends,  instead  of  only  at  the  lower 
or  basal  end.  The  explanation,  however,  of  this  difference  is 
not  difficult;  in  some  si)ecies  of  Polyplectron  the  two  oval 
ocelli  on  the  same  feather  stand  parallel  to  each  other ;  in  other 
species  (as  in  P.  chinquits)  they  converge  towards  one  end ;  now 
the  partial  confluence  of  two  convergent  ocelli  would  manifestly 
leave  a  much  deeper  indentation  at  the  divergent  than  at  the 
oonvergent  end.    It  is  also  mam'fest  that  if  the  convergence  were 
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strongly  prononnced  and  the  confluence  complete,  the  indentation 
at  the  convergent  end  would  tend  to  disappear. 

The  tail-feathers  in  both  species 
of  peacock  are  entirely  destitute 
of  ocelli,  and  this  apparently  is 
related  to  their  being  covered  up 
and  concealed  by  the  long  tail- 
coverts.  In  this  respect  they 
differ  remarkably  from  the  tail- 
feathers  of  Polyplectron,  which 
in  most  of  the  species  are  or- 
namented with  larger  ocelli  than 
those  on  the  tail-coverts.  Hence 
I  was  led  carefully  to  examine  the 
tail-feathers  of  the  several  species, 
in  order  to  du>cover  whether  their 
ocelli  shewed  any  tendency  to  dis- 
appear; and  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, this  appeared  to  be  so. 
The  central  tail-feathers  of  P, 
napoleania  have  the  two  ocelli  on 
each  side  of  the  shaft  perfectly 
developed ;  but  the  inner  ocellus 
becomes  less  and  less  conspicuous 
on  the  more  exterior  tail-feathers, 
until  a  mere  shadow  or  rudiment 
is  left  on  the  inner  side  of  tlie 
outormost  feather.  Again,  in  P. 
mcUaccense,  the  ocelli  on  the  tail- 
coverts  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
confluent ;  and  these  feathers  are 
of  unusual  length,  being  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  so  that  in  both  these 
respects  they  approach  the  tail- 
coverts  of  the  peacock.  Now  in 
P,  mcJaccente  the  two  central  tail- 
feathers  alone  are  ornamented, 
each  with  two  brightly-coloured 
ocelli,  the  inner  ocellus  having 
completely  disappeared  from  all 
the  other  tail-feathers.  Conse- 
quently the  tail-coverts  and  tftil-feathers  of  this  ppecies  of  Poly- 
plectron make  a  near  approach  in  structure  and  ornamentation 
to  the  corresponding  feathers  of  the  peacock. 


Fig.  55.  Part  of  a  t;iiI-covert  of  Poly- 
pl(  ctron  chinquis,  with  the  two  ooeUi 
ofDai.  siae. 


FJg.  66.  Part  of  a  Uil-covert  of  l»oly- 
plrctron  malaccrn*'.  v>  itb  Wm'  two 
ocelli,  partially  conflut- nt,  of  nat.  size. 
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As  far,  then,  as  gradation  throws  light  on  the  steps  by  which 
thti  magnific^ni  train  of  the  peacock  has  been  acquired,  hardly 
anything  moro  is  needed.  If  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  progeni- 
tor of  the  peacock  in  an  almost  exactly  intermediate  condition 
Ixitwuen  the  existing  peacock,  with  his  enormously  elongated 
tail-coverts,  ornamented  with  single  ocelli,  and  an  ordinary 
gallinaceous  bird  with  short  tail-coverts,  merely  spotted  with 
some  colour,  we  shall  see  a  bird  allied  to  Polyplectron— that  is, 
with  tail-«overt8,  capable  of  erection  and  expansion,  ornamented 
with  two  partially  confluent  ocelli,  and  long  enough  almost  to 
conceal  the  tail-feathers,  the  latter  having  already  partially  lost 
their  ocellL  The  indentation  of  the  central  disc  and  of  the 
surrounding  zones  of  the  ocellus,  in  both  species  of  peacock, 
speaks  plainly  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  is  otherwise  in- 
explicable. The  males  of  Polyplectron  are  no  doubt  beautiftd 
birds,  but  their  beauty,  when  viewed  from  a  little  distance, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  peacock.  Many  female 
progenitors  of  the  peacock  must,  during  a  Icmg  line  of  descent, 
have  appreciated  this  superiority ;  for  they  have  unconsciously, 
by  the  continued  preference  of  the  most  beautiful  males,  rendered 
the  peacock  the  most  splendid  of  living  birds. 

ATiiu&  /)7/«a5an^.— Another  excellent  case  for  investigation  is 
offered  by  the  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant, 
which  are  shaded  in  so  wonderful  a  manner  as  to  resemble  balls 
lying  loose  within  sockets,  and  consequently  differ  from  ordinary 
ocelli.  No  one,  I  presume,  will  attribute  the  shading,  which  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  many  experienced  artists,  to  chance 
—to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  of  colouring  matter. 
That  these  ornaments  should  have  been  formed  through  the 
selection  of  many  successive  variations,  not  one  of  which  was 
originally  intended  to  produce  the  ball-and-socket  effect,  seems 
as  incredible,  as  that  one  of  Kaphaers  Madonnas  should  have 
been  formed  by  the  selection  of  chance  daubs  of  paint  made  by  a 
long  succession  of  young  artists,  not  one  of  whom  intended  at 
first  to  draw  the  human  figure.  In  order  to  discover  how  the 
ocelli  have  been  developed,  we  cannot  look  to  a  long  line  of 
progenitors,  nor  to  many  closely-allied  forms,  for  such  do  not 
now  exist.  But  fortunately  the  several  feathers  on  the  wing 
suffice  to  give  us  a  clue  to  the  problem,  and  they  prove  to  de- 
monstration that  a  gradation  is  at  least  possible  from  a  mere 
spot  to  a  finished  Imll-and-socket  ocellus. 

The  wing- feathers,  bearing  the  ocelli,  are  covered  with  dark 
stripes  (fig  57)  or  with  rows  of  dark  spots  (fig.  59),  each  stripe 
or  row  of  spots  running  obliquely  down  the  out^  side  of  the 
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shaft  to  one  of  the  ocelli    The  spots  are  generally  elongated  in  a 

line  transverse  to  the  row  in  which  they  stand.    They  often 

become  confluent,  either  in  the  line  of  the  row—  and  then  they 

lorm  a  longitudinal  stripe— or  transversely,  that  is,  with  the 

spots  iu  the  adjoining 

rows,  and    then    they 

form  transverse  stripes. 

A      spot       sometimes 

breaks  up  into  smaller 

spots,  which  still  stand 

in  their  proper  places. 

It  will  be  convenient 
first  to  describe  a  per- 
feet  ball  -  and  -  socket 
ocellus.  This  consists 
of  an  intensely  black 
circular  ring,  surround- 
ing a  space  shaded  so 
as  exactly  to  resemble 
a  ball.  The  figure  here 
given  has  been  ad- 
mirably drawn  by  Mr. 
Ford  and  well  engraved, 
but  a  woodcut  cannot 
exhibit  the  exquisite 
shading  of  the  original 
The  ring  is  almost 
always  sb'ghtly  broken 
or  interrupted  (see  fig. 
57)  at  a  point  in  the 
upper  half,  a  little  to 
the  right  of,  and  above 
the  white  shade  on  the 
enclosed  ball ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  broken  to- 
wards the  base  on  the 
right     hand.       These 

little  breaks  have  an  important  meaning.  ITie  ring  is  always 
much  thickened,  with  the  edges  ill-defined  towards  the  left- 
hand  upper  comer,  the  feather  being  held  erect,  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  is  here  drawn.  Beneath  this  thickened  part 
there  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  an  oblique  ahnost  pure-white 
mark,  which  shades  off  downwards  into  a  pale-leaden  hue,  and 
this  into  yellowish  and  brown  tints,  which  insensibly  become 


Fig.  67.  Part  of  secondary  wing-feather  of  Argub 
pheasant,  shewing  two  perfect  ocelli,  a  and  L 
A,  B,  C,  D,  fcc.,  are  dark  stripes  ruQuiag  oWiqcely 
down,  each  to  an  ocellus.         ^  «  ' 

[Much  of  the  web  on  both  sld^s,  especially  to  the 

left  of  the  shaft,  has  been  cut  off.] 
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darker  and  darker  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  It  is  this 
shadiug  which  gives  so  admirably  the  effect  of  light  shining  on 
a  convex  surface.  If  one  of  the  balls  be  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  lower  part  is  of  a  brown  tint  and  is  indistinctly  sepa- 
rated by  a  curved  oblique  line  from  the  upper  part,  which  is 
yellower  and  more  leaden ;  this  curved  oblique  line  runs  at  right 
angles  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  white  patch  of  light,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  shading ;  but  this  difference  in  colour,  which  cannot 
of  course  be  shewn  in  the  woodcut,  does  not  in  the  least  interfere 
with  the  perfect  shading  of  the  ball.  It  should  be  particularly 
observed  that  each  ocellus  stands  in  obvious  connection  either 
with  a  dark  stripe,  or  with  a  longitudinal  row  of  dark  spots,  for 
both  occur  indifferently  on  the  same  feather.  Thus  in  fig.  57  stri  pe 
A  runs  to  ocellus  a ;  B  runs  to  ocellus  h ;  stripe  C  is  broken  in 
the  upper  part,  and  runs  down  to  the  next  succeeding  ocellus, 

not  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut ;  D  to  the  next  lower  one, 
and  no  with  the  strips  £ 
and  F.  Lastly,  the  several 
ocelb  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  pale  surface  bear- 
ing irregular  black  marks. 

I  will  next  describe  the 
other  extreme  of  the  series, 
namely,  the  first  trace  of 
an  ocellus.  The  short  se- 
condary wing -feather  (fig. 
68),  nearest  to  the  body, 
is  marked  like  the  other 
feathers,  with  oblique,  lon- 
gitudinal, rather  irregular, 
rows  of  very  dark  spots. 
The  basal  spot,  or  that  near- 
est the  shaft,  in  the  five  lower 
rows  (excluding  the  lowest 
one)  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  other  spots  of  the  same 
row,  and  a  little  more  elon- 
gated in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion. It  differs  also  from  the  other  spots  by  being  bordered 
on  its  upper  side  with  some  dull  fulvous  shading.  But  this 
spot  is  not  in  any  way  more  remarkable  than  those  on  the 
plumage  of  many  birds,  and  might  easily  be  overlooked.  The 
next  higher  spot  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  upper  ones  in 


Fi|S.  6S.     Basal  part  of  the  spcondary-wlng 
feather,  nearest  to  the  body. 
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the  same  row.  The  larger  basal  spots  occupy  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  on  these  feathers,  as  do  the  periect  ocelU  on 
the  longer  wing-feathers. 

By  looking  to  the  next  two  or  three  succeeding  wing-feathers, 
an  absolutely  insensible  gradation  can  be  traced  from  one  of  the 
last-described  basal  spots,  together  with  the  next  higher  one  in 
the  same  row,  to  a  curious  ornament,  which  cannot  be  called  an 
ocellus,  and  which  I  will  name,  from  the  want  of  a  better  term, 
an  '*  elliptic  ornament."  These  are  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (tig.  i>9).    We  here  see  several  oblique  rows,  A,  B,  C,  D, 


Fig.  S9.  Portion  of  one  of  the  aeoondary  wing  ffatboni  near  to  the  body,  shewing  the 
f)io-€allpd  elliptic  omnments.  The  right-hand  figure  is  <j;iveii  uu  n  ly  as  a  niugram 
for  the  salce  of  the  letters  of  reference. 


A,  l{,  C,  I),  kc.  Fows  of  spots  running 
down  to  and  forniing  the  elliptic 
ornaments. 

h.  Lowest  spot  or  m.irk  in  row  B. 


c.  The  next  suocefding  spot  or  marlc  in 

the  same  row. 

d.  Apparently  a  brolc^n  prolongation  of 

the  spot  c  in  the  same  row  B 


&c.  (see  the  lettered  diagram  on  the  right  hand),  of  dark  spots 
of  the  usual  character.  Each  row  of  spots  runs  down  to  and  is 
connected  with  one  of  the  elliptic  ornaments,  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  each  stripe  in  fig.  57  runs  down  to,  and  is 
connected  with,  one  of  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli.  Looking  to 
any  one  row,  for  instance,  B,  in  fig.  59,  the  lowest  mark  (A)  is 
thicker  and  considerably  longer  than  tbe  upper  spots,  and  has 
it6  left  extremity  pointed  and  curved  upwards.   This  black  mark 
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fe  abruptly  bordered  on  its  tipper  side  by  a  rather  broad  space  of 
richly  shaded  tints,  beginning  with  a  narrow  brown  zone,  which 
passes  into  orange,  and  this  into  a  pale  leaden  tint,  with  the  end 
towards  the  shaft  mnch  paler.  These  shaded  tints  together  fill  np 
the  whole  inner  space  of  the  elliptic  ornament  The  mark  (h) 
corresponds  in  every  respect  with  the  basal  shaaed  spot  of  Uie 
simple  feather  described  in  the  last  paragraph  (fig.  58),  bat  is 
more  highly  developed  and  more  brightly  coloured.  Above  and  to 
the  right  of  this  spot  {b  fig.  59),  with  its  bright  shading,  there  is 
a  long  narrow,  black  mark  (c),  belonging  to  the  same  row,  and 
which  is  arched  a  little  downwards  so  as  to  face  (6).  This  mark 
is  sometimes  broken  into  two  portion&  It  is  also  narrowly  edged 
on  the  lower  side  with  a  fulvous  tint.  To  the  left  of  and  above 
c,  in  the  same  oblique  direction,  but  always  more  or  less  distinct 
from  it,  there  is  another  black  mark  (r/).  This  mark  is  generally 
sub-triangular  and  irregular  in  shape,  but  in  the  one  lettered  in 
the  diagram  it  is  unusually  narrow,  elongated,  and  regular.  It 
apparently  consists  of  (&  lateral  and  broken  prolongation  of  the 
mark  (c),  together  with  its  confluence  with  a  broken  and  prolonged 
part  of  the  next  spot  above ;  but  I  do  not  feel  sure  of  this.  These 
three  marks,  6,  c,  and  </,  with  the  intervening  bright  shades,  form 
together  the  so-called  elliptic  ornament.  These  ornaments  placed 
parallel  to  the  shaft,  manifestly  correspond  in  position  with  the 
ball-andnsocket  ocelli.  Their  extremely  elegant  appearance  can- 
not be  appreciated  in  the  drawing,  as  the  orange  and  leaden  tints, 
contrasting  so  well  with  the  black  marks,  cannot  be  shewn. 

Between  one  of  the  elliptic  ornaments  and  a  perfect  baU-aod- 
socket  ocellus,  the  gradation  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  decide  when  the  latter  term  ought  to  be  used.  The 
passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  is  effected  by  the  elongation 
and  greater  curvature  in  opposite  directions  of  the  lower  black 
mark  {b  fig.  59),  and  more  especially  of  the  upper  one  (c), 
together  with  the  contraction  of  the  elongated  sub-triangular  or 
narrow  mark  (c/),  so  that  at  la^t  these  three  marks  become  con- 
fluent, forming  an  irregular  elliptic  ring.  This  ring  is  gradually 
rendered  more  and  more  circular  and  regular,  increasing  at  the 
same  time  in  diameter.  I  have  here  given  a  drawing  (fig.  60) 
of  the  natural  size  of  an  ocellus  not  as  yet  quite  perfect.  The  lower 
part  of  the  black  ring  is  much  more  curved  than  is  the  lower 
mark  in  the  elliptic  ornament  (6  fig.  59).  The  upper  part  of 
the  ring  consiste  of  two  or  three  separate  portions ;  and  there  is 
only  a  trace  of  the  thickening  of  the  portion  which  forms  the 
black  mark  above  the  white  shade.  This  white  shade  itself  is 
not  as  yet  much  concentrated;  and  beneath  it  the  surface  is 
brighter  coloured  than  in  a  perfect  ball-and-socket  ocellus.    Even 
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in  the  most  perfect  ocelli^  traces  of  the  junction  of  three  or  four 
elongated  black  marks,  by  which  the  ring  has  been  formed,  may 
often  be  detected.  The  irregular  sub-triangular  or  narrow  mark 
{d  fig.  69),  manifestly  forms,  by  its 
contraction  and  equalisation,  the 
thickened  portion  of  the  ring  above 
the  white  shade  on  a  perfect  ball- 
and-socket  ocellus.  The  lower  part 
of  the  riiig  is  invariably  a  httle 
thicker  than  the  other  parts  (see 
fig.  57),  and  this  follows  from  the 
lower  black  mark  of  the  elliptic 
ornament  (6  fig.  59)  having  origi- 
nally been  thicker  than  the  upper 
mark  (c).  Every  step  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  proce88  of  confluence 
and  moditication ;  and  the  black 
ring  which  surrounds  the  ball  of 
the  ocellus  is  unquestionably  formed 
by  the  union  and  modification  of 
the  three  black  marks,  6,  c,  d,  of 
the  elliptic  ornament.  The  irre- 
gular zigzag  black  marks  between 
the  successive  ocelli  (see  again  fig. 
57)  are  plainly  due  to  the  breaking 
up  of  the  somewhat  more  regular  but  similar  marks  between 
the  elliptic  ornaments. 

The  successive  steps  in  the  shading  of  the  ball-and-socket 
ocelli  can  be  followed  out  with  equal  clearness.  The  brown, 
orange,  and  pale  leaden  narrow  zones,  which  border  the  lower 
black  mark  of  the  elliptic  ornament,  can  be  seen  gradually  to 
become  more  and  more  softened  and  shaded  into  each  other, 
with  the  upper  lighter  part  towards  the  left-hand  comer  ren- 
dered still  lighter,  so  as  to  become  almost  white,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  contracted.  But  even  in  the  most  perfect  ball-and- 
fiocket  ocelli  a  slight  difference  in  the  tints,  though  not  in  the 
shading,  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  ball  can  be 
I)erceived,  as  before  noticed ;  and  the  line  of  separation  is  oblique, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  bright-coloured  shades  of  the 
elliptic  ornaments.  Thus  almost  every  minute  detail  in  the 
shape  and  colouring  of  the  ball-and-socket  ocelli  can  be  shewn  to 
follow  from  gradual  changes  in  the  elliptic  ornaments;  and  the 
development  of  the  latter  can  be  traced  by  equally  small  steps 
from  the  union  of  two  almost  simple  spots,  the  lower  one  (fig.  58) 
iiaving  some  dull  fulvous  shading  on  its  upper  side. 


Fig.  60.  An  ocellus  In  an  inter- 
mediate condition  between  tlie 
elliptic  ornament  and  the  perfect 
bdli-and-ftocket  ooellua. 
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The  extremities  of  the  longer  secondary  feathers  which  bear 
the  perfect  ball-and-socket  ocelli,  are  peculiarly  ornamented 
(fig.  61).  The  oblique  longitudinal  stripes  suddenly  cease 
upwards  and  become  confused ;  and  above  this  limit  the  whole 

upper  end  of  the  feather  (")  is 
covered  with  white  dots,  sur- 
rounded by  little  black  rings, 
standing  on  a  dark  ground. 
The  oblique  stripe  belonging  to 
the  uppermost  ocellus  (6)  is 
barely  represented  by  a  very 
short  irr^ular  black  mark  with 
the  usual,  curved,  tran  verse  base. 
As  this  stripe  is  thus  abruptly 
cut  off,  we  can  perhaps  under- 
stand fix)m  what  has  gone  before, 
how  it  is  that  the  upper  thickened 
part  of  the  ring  is  hereabsent ;  for, 
as  before  stated,  this  thickened 
part  apparently  stands  in  some 
relation  with  a  broken  prolonga- 
tion from  the  next  higher  spot. 
From  the  absence  of  the  upi)er 
and  thickened  part  of  the  ring, 
the  uppermost  ocellus,  though 
perfect  in  all  other  respects, 
appears  as  if  its  top  bad  been 
obliquely  sliced  off^  It  would, 
I  think,  perplex  any  one,  who 
believes  that  the  plumage  of 
the  Argus-pheasant  was  created 
as  we  now  see  it,  to  account  for 
the  imperfect  condition  of  the 
uppermost  ocellus.  I  should  add 
that  on  the  secondary  wing- 
feather  farthest  from  the  body, 
all  the  ocelli  are  smaller  and 
less  perfect  than  on  the  other 
feathers,  and  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  ring  deiicfent,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  The 
imperfeetinn  here  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  feet  that  the 
spots  on  this  feather  shew  less  tendency  than  usual  to  become 
confluent  into  stripes ;  they  are  on  the  contrary,  often  broken  up 
into  smaller  spots,  so  that  two  or  three  rows  run  down  to  the 
same  ocellus 


Fi.^.  61.  portion  near  Kuniniit  of  one  of 
the  Recondary  winR-feathere,  bearing 
perfect  ball-aod-fiocket  ocelli. 

a.  Ornamented  upper  part. 

h  UppermoBi,  imperfect  ball-and-socket 
ocpUus.  (The  shftding  above  the 
white  mark  on  the  summit  of  the 
ocellus  i-*  here  a  little  too  dork.) 

c.  Perfect  ocellus. 
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There  still  remains  another  yery  cnrious  point,  first  olisGryed 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wood,"  which  deserves  attention.  In  a  photograph, 
giyen  me  by  Mr.  Wfurd,  of  a  specimen  mounted  as  in  the  act  of 
display,  it  may  he  seen  that  on  the  feathers  which  are  held 
perpendicularly,  the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli,  representing 
light  reflected  from  a  convex  surface,  are  at  the  upper  or 
fairther  end,  that  is,  are  directed  upwards ;  and  the  bird  whilst 
displaying  himself  on  the  ground  would  naturally  be  illuminated 
from  above.  But  here  comes  the  curious  point,  the  outer 
feathers  are  held  almost  horizontally,  and  their  ocelli  ought  like- 
wise to  appear  as  if  illuminated  from  above,  and  consequently 
the  white  marks  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
ocelli ;  and  wonderful  as  is  the  facX  they  are  thus  placed !  Hence 
the  ocelli  on  the  several  feathers,  though  occupying  very  different 
positions  with  respect  to  the  light,  all  appear  as  if  illuminated 
from  above,  just  as  an  artist  would  have  shaded  them.  Never- 
theless they  are  not  illuminated  from  strictly  the  same  point 
as  they  ought  to  be ;  for  the  white  marks  on  the  ocelli  of  the 
feathers  which  are  held  almost  horizontally,  are  placed  rather 
too  much  towards  the  farther  end ;  that  is  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently lateral.  We  have,  however,  no  right  to  expect  absolute 
perfection  in  a  part  rendered  ornamental  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, any  more  than  we  have  in  a  part  modified  through  natural 
selection  for  real  use;  for  instance  in  that  wondrous  organ  the 
human  eye.  And  we  know  what  Helmholtz,  the  highest  authority 
in  Europe  on  the  subject,  has  said  about  the  liuman  eye;  that 
if  an  optician  had  sold  him  an  instrument  so  carelessly  made,  he 
would  have  thought  himself  fully  justified  in  returning  ii^' 

We  have  now  seen  that  a  perfect  series  can  be  followed,  from 
simple  spots  to  the  wonderful  ball-and-socket  ornaments.  Mr. 
Gould,  who  kindly  gave  me  some  of  these  feathers,  fully  agrees 
with  mo  in  the  completeness  of  the  gradation.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  stages  in  development  exhibited  by  the  feathers  on  the 
same  bird,  do  not  at  ail  necessarily  shew  us  the  steps  passed 
through  by  the  extinct  progenitors  of  the  sx>ecies;  but  they 
probably  give  us  the  clue  to  the  actual  steps,  and  they  at  least 
prove  to  demonstration  that  a  gradation  is  possible.  Bearing  in 
mind  how  carefully  the  male  Argus  pheasant  displays  his  plumes 
before  the  female,  as  well  as  the  many  facts  rendering  it  probable 
that  female  birds  prefer  the  more  attractive  males,  no  one  who 
Admits  the  agency  of  sexual  selection  in  any  case,  will  deny  that 
a  simple  dark  spot  with  some  falvous  shading  might  be  converted, 
through  the  approximation  and  modification  of  two  adjoining 

«  The  » Field/  May  28,  1870.  Subjects,'  Eng.  tniu.  1873,  pp.  21^ 

Popular  Lectm  qn  Sdentiiic     227,  269,  390. 
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spots,  togethei  with  some  slight  increase  of  ooloor,  into  one  of  the 
so-called  elliptic  ornaments.  These  latter  ornaments  have  be^i 
shewn  to  many  persons,  and  all  have  admitted  that  they  ara 
beautiful,  some  thinking  them  even  more  so  than  the  ball-and- 
socket  ocelli.  As  the  secondary  plumes  became  lengthened 
through  sexual  selection,  and  as  the  elliptic  ornaments  increased 
in  diameter,  their  colours  apparently  became  less  bright;  and 
then  the  ornamentation  of  the  plumes  had  to  be  gained  by  an 
improvement  in  the  pattern  and  shading ;  and  this  process  was 
carried  on  until  the  wonderful  ball-and-socket  ocelli  were  finally 
developed.  Thus  we  can  understand— and  in  no  other  way  as 
it  seems  to  me — the  present  condition  and  origin  of  the  orna- 
ments on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant 

From  the  light  afforded  by  the  principle  <^  gradation — from 
what  we  know  of  the  laws  of  variation— from  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  many  of  our  domesticated  birds — and,  lastly, 
from  the  character  (as  we  shall  hereafter  see  more  dearly)  of  the 
inmiature  plumage  of  young  birds— we  can  B(»netimes  indicate 
with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence,  the  probable  steps  by  which 
the  males  have  acquired  their  brilliant  plumage  and  various 
ornaments;  yet  in  many  cases  we  are  involved  in  complete 
darkness.  Mr.  Gould  several  years  ago  pointed  out  to  me  a 
humming-bird,  the  Urosiicte  benjamini,  remarkable  for  the  curious 
differences  between  the  sexes.  The  male,  besides  a  splendid 
gorget,  has  greenish-black  tail-feathers,  with  the  four  central 
ones  tipped  with  white ;  in  the  female,  as  with  most  of  the  allied 
species,  the  three  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are  tipped  with 
white,  so  that  the  male  has  the  four  central,  whilst  the  female 
has  the  six  exterior  feathers  ornamented  with  white  tips.  What 
makes  the  case  more  curious  is  that,  although  the  colouring  of 
the  tail  differs  remarkably  in  both  sexes  of  many  kinds  of 
humming-birds,  Mr.  Grould  does  not  know  a  single  species,  be- 
sides the  Urosticte,  in  which  the  male  has  the  four  central 
feathers  tipped  with  white. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  commenting  on  this  case,'^  passes  over 
sexual  selection,  and  asks,  "  What  explanation  does  the  law  of 
"  natural  selection  give  of  such  specific  varieties  as  these  ?"  He 
answers  "  none  whatever ;"  and  I  quite  agree  with  him.  Bat 
can  this  be  so  confidently  said  of  sexual  selection  ?  Seeing  in 
jkow  many  ways  the  tail-feathers  of  humming-birds  differ,  why 
should  not  the  four  central  feathers  have  varied  in  this  <Mie 
species  alone,  so  as  to  have  acquired  white  tips  ?  The  variations 
may  have  been  gradual,  or  somewhat  abrupt  as  in  the  laas 
M  <  The  Bcign  of  Law,'  1867,  p.  247. 
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recently  given  of  the  humming-birds  near  Bogota,  in  which 
certain  indiyidnals  alone  have  the  "  central  tail-feathers  tipped 
"with  beautiful  green."  In  the  female  of  the  Urosticte  I 
noticed  extremely  minute  or  rudimentai  white  tips  to  the  two 
outer  of  the  four  central  black  tail-feathers ;  so  that  here  we 
have  an  indication  of  change  of  some  land  in  the  plumage  of 
this  species.  If  we  grant  the  possibility  of  the  central  tail- 
feathers  of  the  male  varying  in  whiteness,  there  is  nothing  strange 
in  such  variations  having  been  sexually  selected.  The  white 
tips,  together  with  the  small  white  ear-tufts,  certainly  add,  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  admits,  to  the  beauty  of  the  male ;  and 
whiteness  is  apparently  appreciated  by  other  birds,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  such  cases  as  the  snow-white  male  of  the  Bell-bird. 
The  statement  made  by  Sir  R.  Heron  should  not  be  forgotten, 
namely,  that  his  peahens,  when  debarred  from  access  to  the  pied 
peacock,  would  not  unite  with  any  other  male,  and  during  that 
season  produced  no  ofifepring.  Kor  is  it  strange  that  variations 
in  i\A  tail-feathers  of  the  Urosticte  should  have  been  specially 
selected  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  for  the  next  suooeeding  genus 
in  the  family  takes  its  name  of  Metallura  from  the  splendour  of 
these  feathers.  We  have,  moreover,  good  evidence  that  humming- 
birds take  especial  pains  in  displaying  their  tail-faathers ;  Mr. 
Belt,**  after  describing  the  beauty  of  the  Flortsuga  mdlivora,  says^ 
"  I  have  seen  the  female  sitting  on  a  branch,  and  two  males 
"  displaying  their  charms  in  front  of  her.  One  would  shoot  up 
"  like  a  rocket,  then  suddenly  expanding  the  snow-white  tail,  like 
'*  an  inverted  parachute,  slowly  descend  in  front  of  her,  turning 

'  round  gradually  to  shew  off  back  and  front The 

**  expanded  white  toil  covered  more  space  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
"  bird,  and  was  evidently  the  grand  feature  in  the  jwrformanoe. 
"  Whflst  one  male  was  descending,  the  other  would  shoot  up 
"  and  come  slowly  down  expanded.  The  entertainment  would 
"  end  in  a  fight  between  the  two  performers ;  but  whether  the 
^  most  beautiful  or  the  most  pugnacious  was  the  accepted 
"  suitor,  I  know  not."  Mr.  Gould,  after  describing  the  peculiar 
plumage  of  the  Urosticte,  adds,  "  that  ornament  and  variety  is 
"  the  sole  object,  I  have  myself  but  little  doubt"  **  If  this  be 
admitted,  we  can  perceive  that  the  males  which  during  former 
times  were  decked  in  the  most  elegant  and  novel  manner  would 
have  gained  an  advantii^,  not  in  the  ordinary  struggle  for  life, 
bnt  in  rivalry  with  other  males,  and  would  have  left  a  larger 
number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their  newly-acquired  beauty. 

^  *The  Naturalut  in  Nitiuagna,'         ^  <  Introduction   to  the   frocki- 
;074,  p.  112  Uu«/  1861,.p.  110. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BIRDS — contin  ued, 

I  afe  Ix  why  the  males  alone  of  some  species,  and  both  sexes  ol 

others,  are  bnghtly  coloured — On  sezaallj-limited  inheritance,  as  applied 
to  Tarions  structures  and  to  brightly-coloured  plumage — Nidification  in 
relation  to  colour — Loss  of  nuptial  plumage  during  the  winter. 

Wb  have  in  this  chapter  to  consider,  why  the  females  of  many 
birds  have  not  acquired  the  same  ornaments  as  the  male;  and 
why,  on  the  other  hand,  both  sexes  of  many  other  birds  are 
equally,  or  almost  equally,  ornamented?  In  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  consider  the  few  cases  in  which  the  female  is 
more  conspicuously  coloured  than  the  male. 

In  my  '  Origin  of  Species  '^  I  briefly  suggested  that  the  long 
tail  of  the  peacock  would  be  inconvenient,  and  the  conspicuous 
black  colour  of  the  male  capercailzie  dangerous,  to  the  female 
during  the  period  of  incubation;  and  consequently  that  the 
transmission  of  these  characters  from  the  male  to  the  female 
offspring  had  been  checked  through  natural  selection.  I  still 
think  that  this  may  have  occurred  in  some  few  instances :  but 
after  mature  reflection  on  all  the  £ftcts  which  1  have  been  able  to 
collect,  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  sexes  differ, 
the  successive  variations  have  generally  been  from  the  first 
limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  same  sex  in  which  they  first 
arose.  Since  my  remarks  appeared,  the  subject  of  sexual 
coloration  has  been  discussed  in  some  very  interesting  papers 
by  Mr.  Wallace,'  who  believes  that  in  almost  all  cases  the 
Fuocessiye  yariations  tended  at  first  to  be  transmitted  equally 
to  both  sexes;  but  that  the  female  was  saved,  through  natural 
selection,  from  acquiring  the  conspicuous  colours  of  the  male, 
owing  to  the  danger  which  she  would  thus  have  incurred  during 
incubation. 

This  view  necessitates  a  tedious  discussion  on  a  difficult 
point,  namely,  whether  the  transmission  of  a  character,  which  is 
at  first  inherited  by  both  sexes,  can  be  subsequently  limited  in 
its  transmission  to  one  sex  alone  by  means  of  natural  selection. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  as  shewn  in  the  preliminary  chapter  on 
sexual  selection,  that  characters  which  are  limited  in  their 
development  to  one  sex  are  always  latent  in  the  other.     An 

>  Fourth  edition,  1866,  p.  241.  1867.    <  Journal  of  TraYtl,'  voL  i 

•  «  Westminster    Revi«w,'    July.      1868,  p.  73. 
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nnaginary  illustration  will  best  aid  us  in  seeing  the  difficulty  oi 
the  case:  we  may  suppose  that  a  fancier  wished  to  make  a 
breed  of  pigeons^  in  which  the  males  alone  should  be  coloured 
of  a  pale  blue,  whilst  the  females  retained  their  former  slaty 
tint  As  with  pigeons  characters  of  all  kinds  are  usually  trans- 
mitted to  both  sexes  equallyt  the  fancier  would  have  to  trj  to 
convert  this  latter  form  of  inheritance  into  ^xually-limited 
transmission.  All  that  he  could  do  wo\iId  be  to  persevere  in 
selecting  every  male  pigeon  which  was  in  the  least  degree  of  a 
paler  blue;  and  the  natural  result  of  this  process,  if  steadily 
carried  on  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the  pale  variations  were 
strongly  inherited  or  often  recurred,  would  be  to  make  his 
whole  stock  of  a  lighter  blue.  But  our  fancier  would  be  com- 
pelled to  match,  generation  after  generation,  his  pale  blue  males 
with  slaty  females,  for  he  wishes  to  keep  the  latter  of  this 
colour.  The  result  would  generally  be  the  production  either  of 
a  mongrel  piebald  lot,  or  more  probably  the  speedy  and 
complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint;  for  the  primordial  slaty 
colour  would  be  transmitted  with  prepotent  force.  Supposing, 
however,  that  some  pale-blue  males  and  slaty  females  were 
produced  during  each  successive  generation,  and  were  always 
crossed  together;  then  the  slaty  females  would  have,  if  J  may 
use  the  expression,  much  blue  blood  in  their  veins,  for  their 
fethers,  grand&thers,  &c.,  will  all  have  been  blue  birds.  Under 
these  drcmnstances  it  is  conceivable  (though  I  know  of  no 
distinct  facts  rendering  it  probable)  that  the  slaty  females  might 
acquire  so  strong  a  latent  tendency  to  pale-blueness,  that  they 
would  not  destroy  this  colour  in  their  male  ofikpring,  their 
female  offspring  still  inheriting  the  slaty  tint  If  so  the  desired 
end  of  making  a  breed  with  the  two  sexes  permanently  different 
in  colour  might  be  gained. 

The  extreme  importance,  or  rather  necessity  in  the  above  case 
of  the  desired  character,  namely,  pale-blueness,  being  present 
though  in  a  latent  state  in  the  female,  so  that  the  male  ofikpring 
flhould  not  be  deteriorated,  will  be  best  appreciated  as  follows : 
the  male  of  Soemmerring's  pheasant  has  a  tail  thirty-seven 
inches  in  length,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  only  eight  inches; 
the  tail  of  the  inale  common  pheasant  is  about  twenty  inches, 
and  that  of  the  female  twelve  inches  long.  Now  if  the  female 
Soemmerring  pheasant  with  her  thart  tail  were  crossed  with  the 
male  common  pheasant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  male 
hybrid  offepring  would  have  a  much  longer  tail  than  that  of  the 
pore  offspring  of  the  common  pheasant.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  female  common  pheasant,  with  a  tail  much  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  Sosmmerring  pheasant,  were  crossed  with  the  mal9 
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of  the  latter,  the  male  hybrid  ofilspiing  would  have  a  much 
tJwrter  tail  than  that  of  the  pure  ofOspriug  of  Scemmening's 
pheasant* 

Our  fancier,  in  order  to  make  his  new  breed  with  the  malea 
of  a  palo-blue  tint,  and  the  females  unchanged,  would  have  to 
continue  selecting  the  males  during  many  generations;  and 
each  stage  of  paleness  would  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  males, 
and  rendered  latent  in  the  females.  The  task  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  one,  and  has  neyer  been  tried,  but  might 
possibly  be  successfully  carried  out  The  chief  obstacle  would 
be  the  early  and  complete  loss  of  the  pale-blue  tint,  from  the 
necessity  of  reiterated  crosses  with  the  slaty  female,  the  latter 
not  having  at  first  any  latent  tendency  to  produce  pale- blue 
offepiing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  or  two  males  wore  to  vary  ever  sc 
slightly  in  paleness,  and  the  variations  were  from  the  first 
limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  male  sex,  the  task  of  making 
a  new  breed  of  the  desired  kind  would  be  easy,  for  such  males 
would  simply  have  to  be  selected  and  matched  with  ordinary 
females.  An  analogous  case  has  actually  occurred,  for  there  are 
breeds  of  the  pigeon  in  Belgium^  in  which  the  males  alone  are 
marked  with  black  striae.  So  again  Mr.  Tegetmeier  has  recently 
shewn'  that  dragons  not  rarely  produce  silver-coloured  birds, 
which  are  almost  always  hens;  and  he  himself  has  bred  ten 
such  females.  It  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  unusual  event 
when  a  silver  male  is  produced;  so  that  nothing  would  be 
easier,  if  desired,  than  to  make  a  breed  of  dragons  with  blue 
males  and  silver  females.  This  tendency  is  indeed  so  strong 
that  when  Mr.  Tegetmeier  at  last  got  a  silver  male  and  matched 
him  with  one  of  the  silver  females,  he  expected  to  get  a  breed 
with  both  sexes  thus  coloured;  he  was  however  disappointed, 
for  the  young  male  reverted  to  the  blue  colour  of  his  grand- 
father, the  young  female  alone  being  silver.  No  doubt  wiih 
patience  this  tendency  to  reversion  in  the  males,  reared  from  an 
occasional  silver  male  matched  with  a  silver  hen,  might  be 
eliminated,  and  then  both  sexes  would  be  coloured  alike ;  and 
this  very  process  has  been  followed  with  success  by  Mr. 
Esquilant  in  the  case  of  silver  turbits. 

With  fowls,  variations  of  colour,  limited  in  their  transmis- 
sion to  the  male  sex,  habitually  occur.     When  this  form  of 

"  Temminck  says  that  the  tail  of     For    the    oommon    pheasant,    •«« 
the  female  Phasi/cmm  SoemmerringU     Macgillirray,   *  Hist.   Brit.    BirtL,' 
is  only  six   inches  long,  *  Planches     yol.  1.  pp.  119-121. 
eolorites/  vol.  ▼.  1838,  pp.  487  and         *  Dr.  Chapnis,  <Le  Pigeon  Voya- 
488 :  the  measurements  above  given     geur  Beige,'  18<(5,  p.  87. 
were  made  for  me  by  Mr.  ScUf^er.         *  The  'Field,'  Sept.  1872. 
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inheritanoe  prevails,  it  might  well  happen  that  some  of  the 
Bucoessive  yanations  vouid  be  transferred  to  the  female,  who 
would  then  slightly  resemble  the  male,  as  aotoally  occurs  in 
some  breeds.  Or  again,  the  greater  number,  but  not  all,  of  the 
BUCoessiTe  steps  might  be  transferred  to  both  sexes,  and  the 
female  would  then  closely  resemble  the  male.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  male  pouter,  pigeon 
having  a  somewhat  larger  crop,  and  of  the  male  carrier  pigeon 
having  somewhat  larger  wattles,  than  their  respective  females ; 
for  fiinciers  have  not  selected  one  sex  more  than  the  other,  and 
have  had  no  wish  that  these  characters  should  be  more  strongly 
displayed  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  yet  this  is  the  case 
with  both  breeds. 

The  same  process  would  have  to  be  followed,  and  the  same 
difficulties  encountered,  if  it  were  desired  to  make  a  breed  with 
the  females  alone  of  some  now  colour. 

Lastly,  our  fancier  might  wish  to  make  a  breed  with  the  two 
sexes  differing  from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  parent- 
species.  Here  the  difficulty  would  be  extreme,  unless  the  sue- 
eessive  variations  were  from  the  first  sexually  limited  on  both 
sides,  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  We  see  this  with 
the  fowl;  thus  the  two  sexes  of  the  pencilled  Hamburghs  differ 
greatly  from  each  other,  and  from  the  two  sexes  of  the  abori- 
ginal OailvM  bankiva;  and  both  are  now  kept  constant  to  their 
standard  of  excellence  by  continued  selection,  which  would  bo 
impossible  unless  the  distinctive  characters  of  both  were  limited 
in  their  transmission.  The  Spanish  fowl  offers  a  more  curious 
ease ;  the  male  has  an  immense  comb,  but  some  of  the  successive 
variations,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  it  was  acquired,  appear 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  fismale;  for  she  has  a  comb  many 
times  laiger  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  parent-species.  But 
iha  oomb  of  the  female  differs  in  one  respect  from  that  of  the 
male,  for  it  is  apt  to  lop  over;  and  within  a  recent  period  it  has 
been  ordered  by  the  foncy  that  this  should  always  be  the  case, 
and  success  has  quickly  followed  the  order.  Now  the  lopping  of 
the  comb  must  be  sexually  limited  in  its  transmission,  otherwise 
it  would  prevent  the  comb  of  the  male  from  being  perfectly 
upright,  which  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  fancier.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  uprightness  of  the  comb  in  the  male  must 
likewise  be  a  sexually-limited  character,  otherwise  it  would 
prevent  the  comb  of  the  female  from  lopping  over. 

From  the  foregoing  illustrations,  we  see  that  even  with  almost 
unlimited  time  at  command,  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
and  complex,  perhaps  an  impossible  process,  to  change  one  form 
g|  tmnsmission  into  the  other  through  selection.    Thereforoi 
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withoat  distinct  evidence  in  each  case,  I  am  unwilling  to  admit 
that  this  has  been  effected  in  natural  species.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  means  of  snccessive  yariations,  which  were  from  the 
first  sexually  limited  in  their  transmission,  there  would  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  in  rendering  a  male  bird  widely  different  in 
colour  or  in  any  other  character  from  the  female;  the  latter 
being  left  unaltered,  or  slightly  altered,  or  specially  modified  for 
the  sake  of  protection. 

As  bright  colours  are  of  service  to  the  males  in  their  rivalry 
with  other  males,  such  colours  would  be  selected,  whether  or 
not  they  were  transmitted  exclusively  to  the  same  sex.  Conse- 
quently the  females  might  be  expected  often  to  partake  of  the 
brightness  of  the  males  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree;  and  this 
occurs  with  a  host  of  species.  If  all  the  successive  variations 
were  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes,  the  females  would  be 
indistinguishable  from  the  males;  and  this  likewise  occurs  with 
many  birds.  If,  however,  dull  colours  were  of  high  importance 
for  the  safety  of  the  female  during  incubation,  as  with  many 
ground  birds,  the  females  which  varied  in  brightness,  or  which 
received  through  inheritance  from  the  males  any  marked  ac- 
cession of  brightness,  would  sooner  or  later  be  destroyed.  But 
the  tendency  in  the  males  to  continue  for  an  indefinite  period 
transmitting  to  their  female  ofiispring  their  own  brightnesB, 
would  have  to  be  eliminated  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  in- 
heritance; and  this,  as  shewn  by  our  previous  illustration, 
would  be  extremely  difficult  The  more  probable  result  of  the 
long-continued  destruction  of  the  more  brightly-coloured  females* 
supposing  the  equal  form  of  transmission  to  prevail,  would  be 
the  lessening  or  anniliilation  of  the  bright  colours  of  the  males. 
3wing  to  their  continual  crossing  with  the  duller  females.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  aU  the  other  possible  results; 
but  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  if  sexually-limited  variations 
in  brightness  occurred  in  the  females,  even  if  they  were  not  in 
the  least  injurious  to  them  and  consequently  were  not  elimi- 
nated, yet  they  would  not  be  favoured  or  selected,  for  the  male 
usually  accepts  any  female,  and  does  not  select  the  more  at^ 
tractive  individuals;  consequently  these  variations  would  be 
liable  to  be  lost,  and  would  have  little  influence  on  the  character 
of  the  race;  and  this  will  aid  in  accounting  for  the  females  being 
aoDunonly  duller^coloured  than  the  males. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  instances  were  given,  to  which  many 
might  nere  be  added,  of  variations  occurring  at  various  ages,  and 
inherited  at  the  corresponding  age.  It  was  also  shewn  that  va- 
riations which  occur  late  in  life  are  conunonly  transmitted  to  the 
tame  sex  in  which  they  first  appear;  whilst  variations  oocnriing 
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early  in  life  aie  apt  to  be  transmitted  to  both  sexes ;  not  that  all 
the  cases  of  sexually-limited  transmission  can  thus  be  acoonnted 
for.  It  was  farther  shewn  that  if  a  male  bird  varied  by  be- 
oomii^  brighter  whilst  yonng,  such  variations  wonld  be  of  no 
service  nntil  the  age  for  reprodnction  had  arrived,  and  there 
was  competition  between  rival  males.  But  in  the  case  of  bird« 
living  on  the  ground  and  commonly  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
lull  colours,  bright  tints  would  be  for  more  dangerous  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  than  to  the  adult  males.  Conse- 
quently the  males  which  varied  in  brightness  whilst  young 
would  suffer  much  destruction  and  be  eliminated  through 
natural  selection ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  males  which  varied  in 
this  manner  when  nearly  mature,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  exposed  to  some  additional  danger,  might  survive,  and 
from  being  &voured  through  sexual  selection,  would  procreate 
their  kind.  As  a  relation  often  exists  between* the  period  of 
variation  and  the  form  of  transmission,  if  the  bright-coloured 
young  males  were  destroyed  and  the  mature  ones  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  courtship,  the  males  alone  would  aoquire  bril- 
liant colours  and  would  transmit  them  exclusively  to  their 
male  offspring.  But  I  by  no  means  wish  to  maintain  that  the 
influence  of  age  on  the  form  of  transmission,  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  great  difference  in  brilliancy  between  the  sexes  of  many 
birds. 

When  the  sexes  of  birds  differ  in  colour,  it  is  interesting  to 
determine  whether  the  males  alone  have  been  modified  by  sexual 
selection,  the  females  having  been  left  unchanged,  or  only  partially 
and  indirectly  thus  changed ;  or  whether  the  females  have  been 
specially  modified  through  natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection. I  will  therefore  discuss  this  question  at  some  length, 
even  more  fully  than  its  intrinsic  importance  deserves ;  for  various 
curious  collateral  points  may  thus  be  conveniently  considered. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  colour,  more  especially  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Wallace's  conclusions,  it  may  be  useful  to 
discuss  some  other  sexual  differences  under  a  similar  point  of 
view.  A  breed  of  fowls  formerly  existed  in  Germany*  in  which 
the  hens  were  furnished  with  spurs;  they  were  good  layers,  but 
they  so  greatly  disturbed  their  nests  with  their  spurs  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  sit  on  their  own  eggs.  Hence  at  one  time 
it  appeared  to  roe  probable  that  with  the  females  of  the  wild 
GhJlinacesB  the  development  of  spurs  had  been  checked  through 
natural  selection,  from  the  injury  thus  caused  to  their  nests. 
This  seemed  all  the  more  probable,  as  wing-spurs,  which  would 
not  be  ii^urious  during  incubation,  are  often  as  well-developed 
•  Bechstein,  <  NaturgeMh.  DeutachluKb,'  1793,  B.  iii.  i.  339. 
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in  the  female  as  in  the  male;  though  in  not  a  fev  cases  they  axe 
rather  larger  in  the  male.  When  the  male  is  famished  with 
leg^sptirs  the  female  almost  always  ezhilnts  mdiments  of  them« 
— ^the  rudiment  acnnetimes  consisting  of  a  mere  scale,  as  in 
Gallns.  Hence  it  might  he  argued  that  the  females  had  ahoii- 
ginally  been  furnished  with  well-deyeloped  spuis^but  that  these 
had  subsequently  been  lost  through  disuse  or  natural  selectioii. 
But  if  this  Tiew  be  admitted,  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
innumerable  other  oases;  and  it  implies  that  the  female  faco- 
genitors  of  the  existing  spur-beanng  species  were  once  encum- 
bered with  an  ixyurious  appendage. 

In  some  few  genera  and  species,  as  in  Galloperdix,  Acomus, 
and  the  Javan  peacock  (Favo  mtUicus),  the  females,  as  well  as 
the  males,  possess  well-developed  leg-spurs.  Are  we  to  infer  from 
this  foct,  that  they  construct  a  different  sort  of  nest  from  th&t 
made  by  their' nearest  allies,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  their 
spurs ;  so  that  the  spurs  have  not  been  removed.  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  females  of  these  sereral  species  ospeciaMy  require 
spurs  for  their  defence?  It  is  a  more  probable  conclusion  that 
both  the  presence  and  absence  of  spurs  in  the.  females  result 
from  different  laws  of  inheritance  having  prevailed,  indei)en- 
dently  of  natural  selection.  With  the  many  females  in  which 
spurs  appear  as  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  some  few  of 
the  successive  variations,  through  which  they  were  developed  in 
the  males,  occurred  very  early  in  life,  and  were  consequently 
transferred  to  the  females.  In  the  other  and  much  rarer  cases, 
in  which  the  females  possess  fully  developed  spurs,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  successive  variations  were  transferred  to 
them;  and  that  they  gradually  acquired  and  inherited  the  habit 
of  not  disturbing  their  nests. 

The  vocal  organs  and  the  feathers  variously-modified  for  pro- 
ducing sound,  as  well  as  the  proper  instincts  for  using  them, 
often  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  but  are  sometimes  the  same  in  both. 
Can  such  differences  be  accounted  for  by  the  males  having 
acquired  these  organs  and  instincts,  whilst  the  finales  have 
been  saved  from  inheriting  them,  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  have  been  expoiaed  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  birds  or  beasts  of  prey  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  me  probable, 
when  we  think  of  the  multitude  of  birds  which  with  unpunity 
gladden  the  country  with  their  voices  during  the  spring.^    It  is 

'  Daines    Barringion,    however,  cnbation.     He  adds,  that  a  similar 

thought  it  probable  (*  Phil.  Transact.'  yiew  may  possibly  account  for  th« 

1773,  p.  164)  that  few  female  birds  infenority  of   the  female  to    the 

•ing,  becauM  the  talent  wonld  have  male  in  plumage. 
bMB  dangerous  to  them  doriog  in- 
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%  safer  oonclnsioii  that,  as  vocal  and  instmmental  organs  are  of 
gpecial  service  only  to  the  males  during  their  courtship,  these 
organs  were  developed  through  sexual  selection  and  their  con- 
Btant  use  in  that  sex  alone  ^  the  successive  variations  and  the 
effects  of  use  having  been  &om  the  first  more  or  less  limited  in 
transmission  to  the  male  oflbpring. 

Many  analogous  cases  could  be  adduced ;  those  for  instance  of 
the  pluqaes  on  the  head  being  generally  longer  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  sometimes  of  equal  length  in  both  sexes,  and 
occasionally  absent  in  the  female, — ^these  several  cases  occuring 
in  the  same  group  of  birds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
such  a  difference  between  the  sexes  by  the  female  having  been 
benefited  by  possessing  a  sb'ghtly  shorter  crest  than  the  male, 
and  its  consequent  diminution  or  complete  suppression  through 
natural  selection.  But  I  will  take  a  more  favourable  case, 
namely  the  length  of  the  tail  The  long  train  of  the  peacock 
would  have  been  not  only  inconvenient  but  dangerous  to  the 
peahen  during  the  period  of  incubation  and  whilst  accompany- 
ing her  young.  Hence  there  is  not  the  least  a  priori  improba- 
bility in  the  development  of  her  tail  having  been  checked 
through  natural  selection.  But  the  females  of  various  phea- 
sants, which  apparently  are  exposed  on  their  open  nests  to  as 
much  danger  as  the  peahen,  have  tails  of  considerable  length. 
She  females  as  well  as  the  males  of  the  Menura  superbn  have 
ong  tails,  and  they  build  a  domed  nest,  which  is  a  great 
anomaly  in  so  large  a  bird.  Katuralists  have  wondered  how  the 
female  Menura  could  manage  her  tail  during  incubation :  but  it 
is  now  known*  that  she  "enters  the  nest  head  first,  and  then 
"  turns  round  with  her  tail  sometimes  over  her  back,  but  more 
"  often  bent  round  by  her  side.  Tbus  in  time  the  tail  becomes 
''  quite  askew,  and  is  a  tolerable  guide  to  the  length  of  time  the 
"  bird  has  becoi  sitting."  Both  sexes  of  an  Australian  kingfisher 
{Tanysiptera  tylvid)  have  the  middle  tail-feathers  greatly  length- 
ened, and  the  female  makes  her  nest  in  a  hole ;  and  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Sharpe  these  feathers  become  much 
crumpled  during  incubation. 

In  these  two  latter  cases  the  great  length  of  the  tail-feathers 
must  be  in  some  degree  inconvenient  to  the  female ;  and  as  in  both 
species  the  tail-feathers  of  the  female  are  somewhat  shorter  than 
those  of  the  male,  it  might  be  argued  that  their  full  development 
had  been  prevented  through  natural  selection.  Bat  if  the 
development  of  the  tail  of  the  peahen  had  been  checked  only 
when  it  became  inconveniently  or  dangerously  great,  she  would 
have  retained  a  much  longer  tail  than  she  actually  possesses ' 
•  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  '  Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1868,  p.  50. 
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for  her  tail  is  not  nearly  so  long,  relatiTely  to  the  size  of  her 
body,  as  that  of  many  female  pheasants,  nor  longer  than  that 
of  the  female  turkey.  It  must  also  he  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
accordance  with  this  Tiew  as  soon  as  the  tail  of  the  peahen 
became  dangerously  long,  and  its  development  was  consequently 
checked,  she  would  have  continually  reacted  on  her  male  pro- 
geny, and  thus  have  prevented  the  peacock  from  acquiring  his 
present  magnificent  train.  We  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
length  of  the  tail  in  the  peacock  and  its  shortness  in  the  pea- 
hen are  the  result  of  the  requisite  variations  in  the  male  having 
been  from  the  first  transmitted  to  the  male  ofi^pring  alone. 

We  are  led  to  a  nearly  similar  conclusion  witli  respect  to  the 
length  of  the  tail  in  the  various  species  of  pheasants.  In  the  Eared 
pheasant  (OrossoptUon  auritum)  the  tail  is  of  equal  length  in  both 
sexes,  namely,  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches ;  in  the  common  phea- 
sant it  is  about  twenty  inches  long  in  the  male  and  twelve  in  the 
female ;  in  Soemmerring's  pheasant,  thirty-seven  inches  in  the 
male  and  only  eight  in  the  female;  and  lastly  in  Beeve's  phea- 
sant it  is  sometimes  actually  seventy-two  inches  long  in  the  male 
and  sixteen  in  the  female.  Thus  in  the  several  species,  the  tail  of 
the  female  differs  much  in  length,  irrespectively  of  tiiat  of  the 
male ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with 
much  more  probability,  by  the  laws  of  inheritance,— that  is  by 
the  successive  variations  having  been  from  the  first  more  or  less 
closely  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  male  sex,  than  by  the 
agency  of  natural  selection,  resulting  from  the  length  of  tail  being 
more  or  less  injurious  to  the  females  of  these  several  allied  8pecie& 

We  may  now  consider  Mr.  Wallace's  arguments  in  regard  to 
the  sexual  coloration  of  birds.  He  believes  that  the  bright  tints 
originally  acquired  through  sexual  selection  by  the  males,  would 
in  all,  or  almost  all  cases,  have  been  transmitted  to  the  females^ 
unless  the  transference  hsA  been  checked  through  natural  selec- 
tion. I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  various  £Bu;ts  opposed 
to  this  view  have  already  been  given  under  reptiles,  amphibians, 
fishes,  and  lepidoptera.  Mr.  Wallace  rests  his  belief  chiefly, 
but  not  exclusively,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
on  the  following  statement,^  that  when  both  sexes  are  coloured 
in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the  nest  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  conceal  the  sitting  bird;  but  when  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  of  colour  between  the  sexes,  the  male  being  gay  and 
the  female  dull-coloured  the  nest  is  open  and  exposes  the 
Bitting  bird  to  view.  This  coincidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  cer- 
tainly  seems  to  tavour  the  belief  that  the  females  which  sit  oq 
•  <  Jounal  of  Trarel,'  edited  by  A.  Momy,  vol.  i.  1868,  p.  78. 
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open  nests  haye  been  specially  modified  for  the  sake  of  pioteo- 
tion;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  is  anotJier  and  more 
pfobable  explanation,  namely,  that  conspicuous  females  have 
acquired  the  instinct  of  building  domed  nests  oftener  than  dull- 
coloured  birds.  Mr.  Wallace  admits  that  there  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  some  exceptions  to  his  two  rules,  but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  exceptions  are  not  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  invalidate  them. 

There  is  in  the  first  place  much  truth  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
remark^  that  a  large  domed  nest  is  more  conspicuous  to  tui 
enemy,  especially  to  all  tree-haunting  carnivorous  animals,  than 
a  smaller  open  nest  Nor  must  we  forget  that  with  many  birds 
which  build  open  nests,  the  male  sits  on  the  eggs  and  aids  the 
female  in  feeding  the  young :  this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with 
Pyranga  asstiva^^  one  of  the  most  splendid  birds  in  the  United 
States,  the  male  being  vermilion,  and  the  female  light  brownish- 
green.  Now  if  brilliant  colours  had  been  extremely  dangerous 
to  birds  whilst  sitting  on  their  ox)en  nests,  the  males  in  these 
cases  would  have  suffered  greatly.  It  might,  however,  be  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  male  to  be  brilliantly  coloured, 
in  Older  to  beat  his  rivals,  that  this  may  have  more  than  com- 
pensated some  additional  danger. 

Mr.  Wallace  admits  that  with  the  King-crows  (Dicrurus), 
Orioles,  and  Pittidse,  the  females  are  conspicuously  coloured, 
yet  build  open  nests ;  but  he  urges  that  the  birds  of  the  first 
group  are  highly  pugnacious  and  could  defend  themselves ;  that 
those  of  the  second  group  take  extreme  care  in  concealing  tbeir 
open  nests,  but  this  does  not  invariably  hold  good ; ''  and  that 
with  the  birds  of  the  third  group  the  females  are  brightly 
coloured  chiefly  on  the  under  surface.  Besides  these  cases, 
pigeons  which  are  sometimes  brightly,  and  almost  always  con- 
spicuously coloured,  and  which  are  notoriously  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  birds  of  prey,  offer  a  serious  exception  to  the  rule,  for 
they  almost  always  build  open  and  exposed  nests.  In  another 
large  &mily,  that  of  the  humming-birds,  all  the  species  build 
open  nests,  yet  with  some  of  the  most  gorgeous  species  the  sexes 
are  alike ;  and  in  the  majority,  the  females,  though  less  brilliant 
than  the  males,  are  brightly  coloured.  Nor  can  it  be  maintained 
that  all  female  humming-birds,  which  are  brightly  coloured, 
escape  detection  by  their  tints  being  green,  for  some  display  on 
their  upper  surfaces  red,  blue,  and  other  colours.*' 

»•  'Joqraal  of  Travel,'  edited  by  "  Jerdon,  'Birds  of  India,'  vol. 

A.  Morray,  vol.  i.  1868,  p.  281.  ii.  p.  108.    Gould's  « Handbook  d 

"  Audubon, '  Ornitoological  Bio-  the  Birds  of  Australia,'  rol.  i.  p.  4d8. 

fraphy,'  vol  i.  p.  233.  »  For  instance,  the  female  E%p9- 
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In  regard  to  birds  which  build  in  holes  or  constmct  domed 
oests,  other  advantages,  as  Mr.  Wallaoe  remarks,  besides  con- 
oealment  are  gained,  such  as  shelter  from  the  nin,  gieateff 
warmth,  and  in  hot  countries  protection  from  the  sun ;  ^*  so  that 
it  is  no  valid  objection  to  his  view  that  many  birds  haying  both 
sexes  obscurely  coloured  build  concealed  nests.'*  The  female 
Horn-bill  (Bwxrf»\  for  instance,  of  India  and  Africa  is  protected 
during  incubation  with  extraordinaiy  care,  for  she  plasters  up 
with  her  own  excrement  the  ori6ce  of  the  hole  in  which  she  sits 
on  her  eggs,  leaving  only  a  small  orifice  through  which  the  male 
feeds  her ;  she  is  thus  kept  a  close  prisoner  daring  the  whole 
period  of  incubation ;  ^*  yet  female  horn-bills  are  not  more  ccm- 
spicuously  coloured  than  many  other  birds  of  eqnal  size  which 
build  open  nest&  It  is  a  more  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
Tiew,  as  Ib  admitted  by  him,  that  in  some  few  groups  the  males 
are  brilliantly  coloured  and  the  females  obscure,  and  yei  the 
latter  hatch  their  eggs  in  domed  nests.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Grallin»  of  Australia,  the  Superb  Warblers  (MalnridsB)  of  the 
same  country,  the  Sun-birds  (Nectariniie),  and  with  seyeral  of 
the  Australian  Honey-suckers  or  Meliphagidie.^^ 

If  we  look  to  the  birds  qf  England  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no 
close  and  general  relation  between  the  colours  of  the  female  and 
the  nature  of  the  nest  which  is  constructed.  About  forty  of  our 
British  birds  (excluding  those  of  large  size  which  could  defend 
themselyes)  build  in  holes  in  banks,  rocks,  or  trees,  or  construct 
domed  nests.  If  we  take  the  colours  of  the  female  goldfinch, 
bullfinch,  or  blackbird,  as  a  standard  of  the  degree  of  con- 
spicuousness,  which  is  not  highly  dangerous  to  the  sitting 
female,  then  out  of  the  above  forty  birds,  the  females  of  only 
twelve  can  bo  considered  as  conspicuous  to  a  dangerous  d^ree. 


tomena  macroHra  has  the  head  nnd  very  hot  weather,  when  the  bub 

tail  dark  blue  with  reddish  loins;  was  shining  brightly,  aa  if  their 

the  female  Lamponm  porphyrurus  cgtrs  would  be  thus  injured,  than 

is    blackish-green     on    the    upper  during  cool,  cloudy,or  rainy  weather, 
surface,  with  the  lores  and  sides  of         "  I  may  specify,  as  instances  of 

the    throat    cnmson;    the    female  dnll-colonred    birds    building  coa- 

jLulampis  jugularia  has  the  top  of  oealed  nasta,  the  species  belongisj^ 

the  head  and  back  greeu,  but  the  to    eight  Australian    genera,    d^ 

loins  and    the    tail    are    crimson,  scribed  in  Gould's  '  Handbook  of  the 

Many   other    instances    of    hii^hly  Birds  of  Australia,*  vol.  i.  pp.  340, 

conspicuous  f<>males  could  be  given.  362,  365,  383,  387,  389,  391,  414. 
See  Mr.  Gould's  magniBcent  work  >*  Mr.  0.  Home,  *  Proc  Zoolog. 

on  this  family.  '  Soc'  1869,  p.  243. 

^*  Mr.  SalVin   noticed  in  Guate-         *'  On  the  nidificatioB  and  oolonxs 

mala  ('  Ibis,'   18G4,   p.    575)  that  of  these  latUr  species,  see  Gould** 

hammiug-birds  were    mnch    more  *  Uandbook,' Ac,  tdL  L  pp.  504,  537. 
unwilling  to  ^ea^c  their  neiic  during 
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ttie  lemainiDg  twenty-eight  being  mcon8picnoTi&^'  Nor  is  there 
any  close  relation  within  the  same  genus  between  a  well-pro* 
noimced  difEerenoe  in  colonr  between  the  sexes,  and  the  nature 
of  the  nest  constructed.  Thus  the  male  house  sparrow  {Pawnr 
dcmeUicui)  differs  much  &om  the  female,  the  male  tree- sparrow 
{P.  monfanns)  hardly  at  all,  and  yet  both  build  well-concealed 
nests.  The  two  sexes  of  the  common  fly-catcher  (Mmicap^i 
grisola)  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  whilst  the  sexes  cf  the 
pied  fly-catcher  (if.  luctuwKi)  differ  considerably,  and  both 
species  build  in  holes  or  conceal  their  nests.  The  female  black- 
bird {Turdus  merida)  differs  much,  the  female  ring-ouzel  (T. 
iurquattui)  differs  less,  and  the  female  common  thrush  ( jT.  mwicue) 
hardly  at  all  from  their  respective  males ;  yet  all  build  open  nests. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  not  very  distantly-allied  water-ouzel 
(dndus  aqualicuM)  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  the  sexes  differ 
about  as  much  as  in  the  ring-ouzel.  The  black  and  red  grouse 
(Zetroo  tetrix  and  T,  scoticus)  build  open  nests  in  equally  well- 
concealed  spots,  but  in  the  one  species  the  sexes  differ  greatly, 
and  in  the  other  yery  little. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  objections,  I  cannot  doubt, 
after  reading  Mr.  Wallace's  excellent  essay,  that  looking  to  the 
birds  of  the  world,  a  large  majority  of  the  species  in  which  the 
females  are  conspicuously  coloured  (and  in  this  case  the  males 
with  rare  exceptions  are  equally  conspicuous),  build  concealed 
nests  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Mr.  Wallace  enumerates^'  a 
long  series  of  groups  in  which  this  rule  holds  good ;  but  it  will 
suffice  here  to  give,  as  instances,  the  more  familiar  groups  of 
kingfishers,  toucans,  trogons,  puff- birds  (GapitonidsB),  plontain- 
eators  (Musophagse),  woodpeckers,  and  parrots.  Mr.  Wallace 
believes  that  in  these  groups,  as  the  males  gradually  acquired 
through  sexual  selection  their  brilliant  colours,  these  were 
transferred  to  the  females  and  wore  not  eliminated  by  natural 
selection,  owing  to  the  protection  which  they  already  enjoyed 

"  I  have  coQiaulted,  on  this  sub-  boarula  (?);    ErithacuB  (?);    Fru- 

ject,  Macgillivray's  *  British  Birds,'  ticola,  2  sp. ;  Saxicola ;  Rnticilla,  2 

and  though  doubts  may  be  enter-  sp. ;    Sylria,   3  sp. ;  Parns,  3  sp. ; 

taiuMl   in  some  cases  in  regard  to  Mecistora;    Anorthura;     Certbia; 

the  degree  of  concealment  of  the  Sitta ;    Yunz ;    Mnscicapa,    2    sp. ; 

nest,  and  to  the    degree    of    con-  Hirundo,  3  sp. ;  and  Cypselns.     The 

spicnonsness  of  the  female,  yet  the  females  of  the  following  12  birds 

following  birds,  which  all  lay  their  may  be  considered  as  conspictLOCs, 

•ggs  in  holes  or  in  domed  nests,  can  according    to    the    same  standard, 

Hardly  be  considered,  by  the  above  '  viz.,  Pastor,  Motacilla  alba,  Paras 

itandard,  as    conspicuous :    Passar,  major  and  P.  csernleas,  Upupa.  Picus, 

3  species ;  Stamus,  of  which   the  4  sp.,  Coracias,  Alcedo,  and  Merops. 

fenmle  is  oonsidersbly  less  brilliant  **  '  Journal  of  Travel,'  elited  by 

tknn  the  male ;  Cinclus  ;  Motacilla  A.  Murray,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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from  their  manner  of  nidification.  Acoording  to  this  Tiew,  theii 
pretsent  manner  of  nesting  was  acquired  before  their  premnt 
colours.  But  it  seems  to  me  much  more  probable  that  in  mask 
cases,  as  the  females  were  gradually  rendered  more  and  more 
brilliant  from  partaking  of  the  colours  of  the  male,  they  were 
gradually  led  to  ch&nge  their  instincts  (supposing  that  they 
originally  built  open  nests),  and  to  seek  protection  by  building 
domed  or  concealed  nests.  No  one  who  studies,  for  instance, 
Audubon's  account  of  the  dififerenoes  in  the  nests  of  the  same 
species  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  United  States,^  will  fed 
any  great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  birds,  either  by  a  change 
(in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word)  of  their  habits,  or  through  the 
natural  selection  of  so-called  spontaneous  variations  of  instinct, 
might  readily  be  led  to  modify  their  manner  of  nesting. 

This  way  of  viewing  the  relation,  as  far  as  it  holds  good« 
between  the  bright  colours  of  female  birds  and  their  manner  of 
nesting,  receives  some  support  from  certain  cases  occurrmg  in 
the  Sahara  Desert  Here,  as  in  most  other  deserts,  various  birds, 
and  many  other  animals,  have  had  their  colours  adapted  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  the  tints  of  the  surrounding  sur&ce. 
Nevertheless  there  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Tristram,  some  curiotis  exceptions  to  the  rule;  thus  the  male  of 
the  Mmiticola  cyanea  is  conspicuous  from  his  bright  blue  colour, 
and  the  female  almost  equally  conspicuous  from  her  mottled 
brown  and  white  plumage;  both  sexes  of  two  species  of  Dio- 
molsBa  are  of  a  lustrous  black ;  so  that  these  three  species  are  far 
from  receiving  protection  from  their  colours,  yet  they  are  able  to 
survive,  for  they  have  acquired  the  habit  of  ^ing  refuge  from 
danger  in  holes  or  crevices  in  the  rocks. 

With  respect  to  the  above  groups  in  which  the  females  aia 
conspicuously  coloured  and  build  concealed  nests,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  each  separate  species  had  its  nidifying; 
instinct  specially  modified ;  but  only  that  the  early  progenitors 
of  each  group  were  gradually  led  to  build  domed  or  concealed 
nests,  and  afterwards  transmitted  this  instinct,  together  with 
their  bright  colours,  to  their  modified  descendants.  As  far  as  it 
can  be  trusted,  the  conclusion  is  interesting,  that  sexual  selection, 
together  with  equal  or  nearly  equal  inheritance  by  both  sexes, 
have  indirectly  determined  the  manner  of  nidification  of  whole 
groups  of  birds. 

According  to  Mr.  Wallace,  even  in  the  groups  in  which  tbe 
females,  from  being  protected  in  domed  nests  during  incubation, 

*^  See  many  statemeDts  !n  the  the  nests  of  Italian  birds  by  Kngeaic 
*  Ornithological  Biography.'  See,  Bettoni,  in  the  *Aiti  detla  Societl 
tXm^  Home  curious  obserrations  oa     Italiaaa,'  voL  xi.  1869,  p.  487. 
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baye  not  had  their  bright  colours  eliminated  through  natural 
selection,  the  males  often  differ  in  a  slight,  and  occasionally  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  the  females.  This  is  a  significant  fact, 
for  such  differences  in  colour  must  be  accounted  for  by  some  of 
the  variations  in  the  males  haying  been  from  the  first  limited  in 
transmission  to  the  same  sex ;  as  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
these  differences,  especially  when  yery  slight,  serye  as  a  proteo- 
tion  to  the  female.  Thus  all  the  species  in  the  splendid  group 
of  the  Trogons  build  in  holes ;  and  Mr.  Gould  gives  figures  ^^  of 
both  sexes  of  twenty-five  species,  in  all  of  which,  with  one  partial 
^ception,  the  sexes  differ  sometimes  slightly,  sometimes  con- 
spciuously,  in  colour, — the  males  being  always  finer  than  the 
females,  though  the  latter  are  likewise  beautiful.  All  the  species 
of  kingfishers  build  in  holes,  and  with  most  of  the  species  the 
sexes  are  equally  brilliant,  and  thus  far  Mr.  Wallace's  rule  holds 
good;  but  in  some  of  the  Australian  species  the  colours  of  the 
females  are  rather  less  vivid  than  those  of  the  male ;  and  in  one 
splendidly-^soloured  species,  the  sexes  differ  so  much  that  they 
were  at  first  thought  to  be  specifically  distinct.^  Mr.  B.  B.  Sharpe, 
who  has  especially  studied  this  group,  has  shewn  me  some 
American  species  (Ceryle)  in  which  the  breast  of  the  male  is 
belted  with  black.  Again,  in  Carcineutes,  the  difference  between 
the  sexes  is  conspicuous :  in  the  male  the  upper  sur&ce  is  dull- 
blue  banded  with  black,  the  lower  surface  being  partly  &wn- 
ooloured,  and  there  is  much  red  about  the  head ;  in  the  female 
the  nppor  surface  is  reddish-brown  banded  with  black,  and  the 
lower  surface  white  with  black  markings.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  as  shewing  how  the  same  peculiar  style  of  sexual  colouring 
often  characterises  allied  forms,  that  in  three  species  of  Dacelo 
the  male  differs  from  the  female  only  in  the  tail  being  dull-blue 
banded  with  black,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  brown  with 
blackish  bars ;  so  that  here  the  tail  differs  in  colour  in  the  two 
sexes  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  upper  surface  in 
the  two  sexes  of  Carcineutes. 

With  parrots,  which  likewise  build  in  holes,  we  find  analogous 
cases :  in  most  of  the  species  both  sexes  are  brilliantly  coloured 
and  indistinguishable,  but  in  not  a  few  species  the  males  are 
coloured  rather  more  vividly  than  the  females,  or  even  very 
differently  from  them.  Thus,  besides  other  strongly-marked 
differences,  the  whole  under  sur&ce  of  the  male  King  Lory 
(Aprosmictus  scaptdatus)  is  scarlet,  whilst  the  throat  and  chest  of 
the  female  is  green  tinged  with  red  :  in  the  Euphema  spUndida 

*'  See  his  'Monograph  of  the  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Aas> 
rrogonidc,'  first  edition.  tralia,'  vol.  i.  p.  133;  see,  also,  fp 

«  Namely  Cyanalcyon.     Gould's      130,  136. 
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there  is  a  similar  difference,  the  &oe  and  wing-coverts  moreoTer 
of  the  female  being  of  a  paler  blue  than  in  the  male.''  In  the 
family  of  the  tits  (Parr nee),  which  build  concealed  nests,  the 
female  of  our  common  blue  t(Hntit  {Parus  axruUus)  is  "much 
"  less  brightly  coloured  "  than  the  male ;  and  in  the  magnificent 
Sultan  yellow  tit  of  India  the  difference  is  greater.^ 

Again  in  the  great  group  of  the  woodpeckers,^*^  the  sexes  aro 
generally  nearly  alike,  but  in  the  Mtgapicus  vulidas  all  those 
parts  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  which  are  crimson  in  the 
male  are  pale  brown  in  the  female.  As  in  several  woodpeckers 
the  head  of  the  male  is  bright  crimson,  whilst  that  of  the  female 
is  plain,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  colour  might  possibly  make 
the  female  dangerously  conspicuous,  whenever  she  put  her  head 
out  of  the  hole  containing  her  nest,  and  consequently  that  this 
colour,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wallace's  belief,  had  been  elimi- 
nated«  This  view  is  strengthened  by  what  MaUierbe  states  with 
respect  to  Indopicus  carhtta ;  namely,  that  the  young  females, 
like  the  young  males,  have  some  crimson  about  their  heads, 
but  that  this  colour  disappears  in  the  adult  female,  whilst  it  is 
intensified  in  the  adult  male.  Nevertheless  the  following  con- 
siderations render  this  view  extremely  doubtful :  the  male  takes 
a  fair  share  in  incubation,^  and  would  be  thus  almost  equally 
exposed  to  danger;  both  sexes  of  many  species  have  their  heads 
of  an  equally  bright  crimson;  in  other  species  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  the  amount  of  scarlet  is  so  slight  that  it 
can  hardly  make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  danger 
incurred;  and  lastly,  the  colouring  of  the  head  in  the  two  sexes 
often  differs  slightly  in  other  ways. 

The  cases,  as  yet  given,  of  slight  and  graduated  differences  in 
colour  between  the  males  and  females  in  the  groups,  in  which  as 
a  general  rule  the  sexes  resemble  each  other,  all  relate  to  specieB 
which  build  domed  or  concealed  nests.  But  similar  gradations 
may  likewise  be  observed  in  groups  in  which  the  sexes  as  a 
general  rule  resemble  each  other,  but  which  build  open  nests. 
As  I  have  before  instanced  the  Australian  parrots^  so  I  may  here 
instance,  without  giving  any  details,  the  Australian  pigeons.*^ 
It  deserves  especial  notice  that  in  all  these  cases  the  slight 

**  Every  gradation  of  difference  taken  fVom    M.    Malherbe's  mn.g- 

between  the  sexes  mny  be  followed  nificeat  *  Ifonographie  des  PicidccH,* 

In  the   parrots  of  Australia.     See  1861. 

GouId*8  *  Handboolc,'  &&,  vol.  ii.  pp.  **  Audubon's  *  Ornithological  Bio- 

14-102.  graphy,'  vol.  ii.  p.  75 ;  see  also  the 

"  Macgillivray's  '  British  Birds,*  «lbis,*  vol-  i.  p.  268. 
rol.  li.  p.  433.     Jcrdon,  <  Birds  of         *'  Gould's    'HaadiMok    to     tiM 

India,'  vol.  ii.  p.  282.    '  Birds  of  Australia,'  voL  ii  pp^  109- 

s*  All   the   following  facto    an  148. 
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differences  in  plunuige  between  the  sexes  are  of  the  same  general 
natoie  as  the  occasionally  greater  differences.  A  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact  has  already  been  afforded  by  those  kingfishers  in 
which  either  the  tail  alone  or  the  whole  upper  surface  of  the 
plumage  differs  in  the  same  mannw  in  the  two'  sexea  Similar 
cases  may  be  observed  with  parrots  and  pigeons.  The  differ- 
enoes  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of  the  same  species  are,  also* 
of  the  same  general  nature  as  the  differences  in  colour  between 
the  distinct  species  of  the  same  group.  For  when  in  a  group  in 
which  the  sexes  are  usually  alike^  the  male  differs  considerably 
frcHn  the  female,  he  is  not  coloured  in  a  quite  new  style.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  within  the  same  group  the  special  colours  of 
both  sexes  when  they  are  alike,  and  the  colours  of  the  male,  when 
he  differs  slightly  or  even  considerably  from  the  female,  have 
been  in  most  cases  determined  by  the  same  general  cause;  tliis 
being  sexual  selection. 

It  is  not  probable,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  that  differ- 
ouoes  in  colour  between  the  sexes,  when  very  slight,  can  be  of 
service  to  the  female  as  a  protection.  Assuming,  however,  that 
they  are  of  service,  they  might  be  thought  to  be  cases  of 
transition;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  many  species 
at  any  one  time  are  undergoing  change.  Therefore  we  can 
hardly  admit  that  the  numerous  females  which  differ  very 
slightly  in  colour  from  their  males  are  now  all  commencing  to 
become  obscure  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Even  if  we  consider 
somewhat  more  marked  sexual  differences,  is  it  probable,  for 
instance,  that  the  head  of  the  female  chafllnch, — ^the  crimson  on 
the  breast  of  the  female  bullfinch,— the  green  of  the  female 
greenfinch, — the  crest  of  the  female  golden-crested  wren,  have 
all  been  rendered  less  bright  by  the  slow  process  of  selection  for 
the  sake  of  protection  ?  I  cannot  think  so ;  and  still  less  with  the 
flight  differences  between  the  sexes  of  those  birds  which  build 
concealed  nests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  differences  in  colour  be- 
tween the  sexes,  whether  great  or  small,  may  to  a  large  extent  be 
explained  on  the  principle  of  the  successive  variations,  acquired 
by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  having  been  from  the 
first  more  or  less  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  females. 
That  the  degree  of  limitation  should  differ  in  different  species  of 
the  same  group  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has  studied  the 
laws  of  inheritance,  for  they  are  so  complex  that  they  appear  to 
OS  in  our  ignorance  to  be  capricious  in  their  action.^' 

As  £Eur  as  I  can  discover  there  are  few  large  groups  of  birds  in 
which  all  the  species  have  both  sexes  alike  and  brilliantly 

*  See  remarkfl  to  thu  efiect  in  mj  work  oa  'Yariiition  under  DooMtti* 
calioB,'  vol.  ii.  chap,  xiu 
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ralonred,  bnt  I  hear  from  Mr.  Sclater,  that  this  appears  to  be  the 
ease  with  the  Musophagn  or  plantain-eaters.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  large  group  exists  in  which  the  sexes  of  all  the  spedes 
are  widely  dissimilar  in  colour :  Mr.  Wallace  informs  me  that 
the  chatterers  of  S.  America  (Coiingidce)  ofiEer  one  of  the  best 
instances ;  but  with  some  of  the  species^  in  which  the  male  has  a 
splendid  red  breast,  the  female  exhibits  some  red  on  her  breast; 
and  the  females  of  other  species  shew  traces  of  the  green  and 
other  colours  of  the  males.  Nevertheless  we  have  a  near 
approach  to  close  sexual  similarity  or  dissimilarity  throughout 
several  groups :  and  this,  from  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  inheritance,  is  a  somewhat  surprising 
circumstance.  But  that  the  same  laws  should  largely  prevail 
with  allied  animals  is  not  surprising.  The  domestic  fowl  has 
produced  a  great  number  of  breeds  and  sub-breeds,  and  in  these 
the  sexes  generally  dififer  in  plumage;  so  that  it  has  been 
noticed  as  an  unusual  circumstance  when  in  certain  sub-breeds 
they  resemble  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic 
pigeon  has  likewise  produced  a  yast  number  of  distinct  breeds 
and  sub-breeds,  and  in  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  two  sexes 
are  identically  alike.  Therefore  if  other  species  of  Gallus  and 
Golumba  were  domesticated  and  varied,  it  would  not  be  rash  to 
predict  that  similar  rules  of  sexual  similarity  and  dissimilarity, 
depending  on  the  form  of  transmission,  would  hold  good  in  both 
cases.  In  like  manner  the  same  form  of  transmission  has  gene- 
rally prevailed  under  nature  throughout  the  same  groups, 
although  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur.  Thus  within 
the  same  family  or  even  genus,  the  sexes  may  be  identically  alike, 
or  very  different  in  colour.  Instances  have  already  been  given 
in  the  same  genus,  as  with  sparrows,  fly-catchers,  thrushes  and 
grouse.  In  the  family  of  pheasants  the  sexes  of  almost  all  the 
species  are  wonderfully  dissimilar,  but  are  quite  alike  in  the 
eared  pheasant  or  Crosxoptilon  auritum.  In  two  species  of 
Ghloephaga,  a  genus  of  geese,  the  male  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  females,  except  by  size ;  whilst  in  two  others,  the  sexes 
are  so  unUke  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  distinct 
species.* 

The  laws  of  inheritance  can  alone  account  for  the  following 
cases,  in  which  the  female  acquires,  late  in  life,  certain  characten 
proper  to  the  male,  and  ultimately  comes  to  resemble  him  more 
or  less  completely.  Here  protection  can  hardly  have  come  into 
play.  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me  that  the  females  of  Oriolus  melano' 
uphalm  and  of  some  allied  species,  when  sufficiently  mature  to 
breed,  differ  considerably  in  plumage  from  the  adult  males;  but 
»•  The  *  ibia,'  vol.  vi.  1864,  p.  122. 
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after  tbo  second  or  third  moults  tbey  differ  only  in  their  beaks 
having  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  In  the  dwarf  bitterns  (Ardetta), 
according  to  the  same  authority, "  the  male  acquires  his  final 
"  livery  at  the  first  moult,  the  female  not  before  the  third  or 
"  fourth  moult;  in  the  meanwhile  she  presents  an  intermediate 
"  garb,  which  is  ultimately  exchanged  for  the  same  livery  as 
"  that  of  the  male/  So  again  the  female  FaUo  peregrinus  ao- 
quires  her  blue  plumage  more  slowly  than  the  male.  Mr. 
Swinhoe  states  that  with  one  of  the  Drongo  shrikes  {Dicrunis 
tnetcrocereus)  the  male  whilst  almost  a  nestling,  moults  his  soft 
brown  plumage  and  becomes  of  a  uniform  glossy  greenish-black ; 
but  the  female  retains  for  a  long  time  the  white  strisB  and  spots 
on  the  axillary  feathers;  and  does  not  completely  assume  the 
uniform  black  colour  of  the  male  for  three  years.  The  same 
excellent  observer  remarks  that  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year 
the  female  spoonbill  (Platalea)  of  China  resembles  the  male  of 
the  first  year,  and  that  apparently  it  is  not  until  the  third  spring 
that  she  acquires  the  same  adult  plumage  as  that  possessed  by 
the  male  at  a  much  earlier  age.  The  female  BombyciUa  cardin- 
ensis  differs  very  little  from  the  male,  but  the  appendages,  which 
like  beads  of  red  sealing-wax  ornament  the  wing-feathers,^  are 
not  developed  in  her  so  early  in  life  as  in  the  male  In  the  male 
of  an  Indian  parrakeet  (Palxomis  jfiwrnicw)  the  upper  mandible 
is  coral-red  from  his  earliest  youth,  but  in  the  female,  as  Mr. 
Blyth  has  observed  with  caged  and  wild  birds,  it  is  at  first  black 
and  does  not  become  red  until  the  bird  is  at  least  a  year  old.  at 
which  age  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  all  respects.  Both 
sexes  of  the  wild  turkey  are  ultimately  furnished  with  a  tuft  of 
bristles  on  the  breast,  but  in  two-year-old  birds  the  tuft  is  about 
four  inches  long  in  the  male  and  hardly  apparent  in  the  female ; 
when,  however,  the  latter  has  reached  her  fourth  year,  it  is  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  length.** 

These  cases  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  where  diseased 
or  old  females  abnormally  assume  masculine  characters,  nor  with 

>•  When  the  male  court*  the  fe-  *  Ibis,'  toI.   vi.  1864,  p.  366.    On 

aule,  these  ornaments  are  vibrated,  the  BombyciUa,  Aminbon's  *Omi- 

and  **  are  shewn  off  to  great  advan-  tholog.  Biography/  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

**  tage,"  on  the  outstretched  wings :  On  the  Palasornis,  see,  also,  Jerdon, 

A.  Leith  Adams,  '  Field  and  Forest  <  Birds   of    India,'   vol.   i.   p.   263. 

Rambles/  1873,  p.  153.  On  the  wild  turkey,  Audubon,  ibid. 

■*  On    Ardetta,    Translation    of  vol,  i.  p  15;  but  I  hearfrom  Jnde^e 

CtLvier's  *R^gne   Animal,'   by   Mr.  Caton   that   in   Ilhnois  the   female 

Blyth,   footnote,   p.   159.     On    the  very  rarely  acquires  a  tufl.    Analo- 

Peregrine    Falcon,    Mr.  Blyth,  in  gous    cases   with    the  females    of 

Cbailesworth's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Petrocossyphus   are   given   by   Mr. 

to!,  i.  1837,  p.  304.     On  Dicrurus,  R.  B.  Sharpe,  *Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc 

*  Ibis,'  1863,  p.  44.     On  the  Platalea,  1872,  p.  496. 
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thoee  where  fertile  females,  whilst  young,  aoqnire  the  characters 
of  the  male,  through  variatioii  or  some  tmimowii  cause."  But 
all  these  cases  have  so  much  in  common  that  they  depend, 
according  to  the  hyx>othesi8  of  pangenesis,  on  gemmules  deriyed 
from  each  part  of  the  male  being  present,  thongh  latent,  in  the 
female ;  their  development  following  on  some  slight  change  in 
the  elective  afiSnities  of  her  eunstitnent  tissues. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  changes  of  plnmage  in  relation 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  From  reasons  formerly  assigned  there 
can  be  little  donbt  that  the  elegant  plumes,  long  pendant 
feathers,  cre?ts,  &c.,  of  egrets,  herons,  and  many  other  birds, 
which  are  developed  and  retained  only  during  the  summer, 
serve  for  ornamental  and  nu|5tial  purposes,  though  common  to 
both  sexes.  The  female  is  thus  rendered  more  conspicuous 
during  the  period  of  incubation  than  during  the  winter;  but 
such  birds  as  herons  and  egrets  would  be  able  to  defend  them- 
selves. As,  however,  plumes  would  probably  be  inconvem'ent 
and  certainly  of  no  use  during  the  winter,  it  is  possible  that  the 
habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the  year  may  have  been  gradually 
acquired  through  natural  selection  for  tiie  sake  of  casting  off 
inconvenient  ornaments  during  the  winter.  But  this  view 
cannot  be  extended  to  the  many  waders,  whose  summer  and 
winter  plumages  differ  very  little  in  colour.  With  defenceless 
species,  in  which  both  sexes,  or  the  males  alone,  become  extremely 
conspicuous  during  the  breeding-season, — or  when  the  males 
acquire  at  this  season  such  long  wing  or  tail-feathers  as  to  impede 
their  flight,  as  with  Casmetomis  and  Vidua, — ^it  certainly  at  first 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  second  moult  has  been  gained 
for  the  special  purpose  of  throwing  off  these  ornaments.  Wc 
must,  however,  remember  that  many  birds,  such  as  some  of  the 
Birds  of  Paradise,  the  Argus  pheasant  and  peacock,  do  not  cast 
their  plumes  during  the  winter ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  maintained 
that  the  constitution  of  these  birds,  at  least  of  the  Gallinaeeffi, 
renders  a  double  moult  impossiUe,  for  the  ptarmigan  moults 
thrice  in  the  year.**  Hence  it  must  be  considered  as  doubtful 
whether  the  many  species  which  moult  their  ornamental  plum<« 
or  lose  their  bright  colours  during  the  winter,  have  acquirod  thig 
habit  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  or  danger  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  suffered. 

"  Of  these  latter  CAses  Mr.  Blyth  also  recorded  a  similar  case  (*  OroitlL 

has  recorded  (Translation  of  Cuvier's  Biog.'  vol.  ▼.  p.  519)  with  Lifrangt 

'R^ne  AnimHl,'    p.    158)  various  csstiva. 

instances  with    Lanias,     Ruticilla,  '*  Sep   Qould's   ^Birxls  of  (UttX 

Linaria,  and   Anas.     Audubon   hais  Britain.' 
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I  oonclnde,  therefore,  that  the  habit  of  moulting  twice  in  the 
year  was  in  moat  or  aU  cases  first  acquired  for  some  distinct 
porpoee,  perhaps  for  gaining  a  warmer  winter  cohering ;  and  that 
variations  in  the  plnmage  occnrring  during  the  summer  were 
accumulated  through  sexual  selection,  and  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring at  the  same  season  of  the  year ;  that  such  yariations  were 
inherited  either  by  both  sexes  or  by  the  males  alone,  according  to 
the  torn  of  inheritance  which  prevailed.  This  appears  more 
probable  than  that  the  species  in  all  cases  originally  tended  to 
retain  their  ornamental  plumage  during  the  winter,  but  were 
saved  firom  this  through  natural  selection,  resulting  from  the 
inconvenience  or  danger  thus  caused. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  chapter  to  shew  that  the  arguments 
are  not  trustworthy  in  favour  of  the  view  that  weapons,  bright 
colours,  and  various  ornaments,  are  now  confined  to  .the  males 
owing  to  the  conversion,  by  natural  selection,  of  the  equal  trans- 
mission of  characters  to  both  sexes,  into  transmission  to  the  male 
sex  alone.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  colours  of  many 
female  birds  are  due  to  the  preservation,  for  the  sake  of  protec- 
tion, of  variations  which  were  from  the  first  limited  in  their 
transmission  to  the  female  sox.  But  it  will  be  convenient  to 
defer  any  further  discussion  on  this  subject  until  I  treat,  in  the 
following  chapter,  of  the  differences  in  plumage  between  the 
young  and  old. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

B1BD8 — con  duded. 

llie  immature  plumage  in  relation  to  the  character  of  the  plnmage  iu 
both  sexes  when  adult — Six  classes  of  cases — Sexwil  differences  between 
the  males  of  closely-allied  or  representatiire  species — ^The  female  as- 
snming  the  characters  of  the  male — Plnmage  of  the  young  in  relation 
to  the  summer  and  winter  plnmage  of  the  adults — On  the  increase  of 
beauty  in  the  birds  of  the  world — Protectiye  coloui'ing — Conspicuously- 
coloured  birds — Novi«.lty  appreciated — Summary  of  the  four  chapters  on 
Birds. 

Wa  must  now  consider  the  transmission  of  characters,  as  limited 
by  age,  in  reference  to  sexual  selection.  The  truth  and  im- 
portance of  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages 
need  not  here  be  discussed,  as  enough  has  ahready  been  said  on 
the  subject.  Before  giving  the  several  rather  complex  rules  or 
claasee  of  cases,  under  which  the  differences  in  plumage  between 
the  young  and  the  old,  as  fiur  as  known  to  me,  may  be  included. 
ft  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  prelinunary  remarks. 
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With  animalB  of  all  kinds  when  the  adults  differ  in  oolcur 
from  the  young,  and  the  colours  of  the  latter  are  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  of  any  special  service,  they  may  generally  be 
attributed,  like  various  embiyological  structures,  to  the  re- 
tention of  a  former  character.  But  this  view  can  be  maintained 
with  confidence,  only  when  the  young  of  several  species  resemble 
each  other  closely,  and  likewise  resemble  other  adult  species 
belonging  to  the  same  group ;  for  the  latter  are  the  living  proofiB 
that  such  a  state  of  things  was  formerly  possible.  Young  lions 
and  pumas  are  marked  with  feeble  stripes  or  rows  of  spots,  and 
as  many  allied  species  both  young  and  old  are  similarly  maiked, 
no  believer  in  evolution  will  doubt  that  the  progenitor  of  the 
lion  and  puma  was  a  striped  animal,  and  that  the  young  have 
retained  vestiges  of  the  stripes,  like  the  kittens  of  black  cats, 
which  are  not  in  the  least  striped  when  grown  up.  Many 
species  of  deer,  which  when  mature  are  not  spotted,  are  whilst 
young  covered  with  white  spots,  as  are  likewise  some  few  species 
in  the  adult  state.  So  again  the  young  in  the  whole  family  of 
pigs  (SuidjB),and  in  certain  rather  distantly  allied  animals,  such 
as  the  tapir,  are  marked  with  dark  longitudinal  stripes;  but 
here  we  have  a  character  apparently  derived  from  an  extinct 
progenitor,  and  now  preserved  by  the  young  alone.  In  all  such 
cases  the  old  have  had  their  colours  changed  in  the  course  of 
time,  whilst  the  young  have  remained  but  little  altered,  and  this 
has  been  effected  through  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  oorre- 
sponding  ages. 

This  same  principle  applies  to  many  birds  belonging  io 
various  groups,  in  which  the  young  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  differ  much  from  their  respective  adult  parents.  The 
young  of  almost  all  the  GallinaceiB,  and  of  some  distantly  allied 
birds  such  as  ostriches,  are  covered  with  longitudinally  striped 
down;  but  this  character  points  back  to  a  state  of  things  so 
remote  that  it  hardly  concerns  us.  Young  cross-bills  (Loxis) 
have  at  first  straight  beaks  like  those  of  other  finches,  and  in 
their  immature  striated  plumage  they  resemble  the  mature 
redpole  and  female  siskin,  as  well  as  the  young  of  the  goldfinch, 
greenfinch,  and  some  other  allied  species.  The  young  of  many 
kinds  of  buntings  (Emberiza)  resemble  one  another,  and  like- 
vnse  the  adult  state  of  the  common  bunting,  E,  miliaria.  In 
almost  the  whole  large  group  of  thrushes  the  young  have  their 
breasts  spotted—a  character  which  is  retained  throughout  life 
by  many  species,  but  is  quite  lost  by  others,  as  by  the  TWt/tis 
migrxttorius.  So  again  with  many  thrushes,  the  feathers  <m  the 
baok  are  mottled  before  they  are  moulted  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  character  is  retained  for  life  by  certain  eastern  speries 
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The  young  of  many  species  of  shrikes  (Lanius),  of  some  wood* 
peckers,  and  of  an  Indian  pigeon  {Chaicophaps  indicus),  are 
transversely  striped  on  the  under  surface;  and  certain  sdlied 
species  or  whole  genera  are  similarly  marked  when  adult.  In 
some  closely-allied  and  resplendent  Indian  cuckoos  (Ghryso- 
ooccyz),  the  mature  species  differ  considerably  from  one  another 
in  colour,  but  the  young  cannot  be  distinguished.  The  young 
of  an  Indian  goose  (^^arkvlioruU  mdanonolua)  closely  resemble 
in  plumage  an  allied  geous,  Dendrocygna,  when  mature.' 
Similar  facts  will  hereafter  be  given  in  regard  to  certain  herons.- 
Young  black  grouse  (^Tetrao  tttrix)  resemble  the  young  as  well 
as  the  old  of  certtiin  other  species,  for  instance  the  red  grouse 
or  7'.  icoticus.  Finally,  as  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  attended  closely 
to  this  subject,  has  well  remarked,  the  natural  affinities  of 
many  species  are  best  exhibited  in  their  immature  plumage; 
and  as  the  true  affinities  of  all  organic  beings  depend  on  their 
descent  from  a  common  progenitor,  this  remark  strongly  con- 
firms the  belief  that  the  immature  plumage  approximately 
shews  us  the  former  or  ancestral  condition  of  the  species. 

Although  many  young  birds,  belonging  to  various  families, 
thus  give  us  a  glimpse  of  -the  plumage  of  their  remote  pro- 
genitors, yet  there  are  many  other  birds,  both  dull-coloured  and 
bright-coloured,  in  which  the  young  closely  resemble  their 
parents.  In  such  cases  the  young  of  the  different  species  cannot 
resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  do  the  parents ;  nor  can 
they  strikingly  resemble  allied  forms  when  adult.  They  give  us 
but  little  insight  into  the  plumage  of  their  progenitors,  excepting 
in  so  far  that,  when  the  young  and  the  old  are  coloured  in  the 
same  general  manner  throughout  a  whole  group  of  species,  it  is 
probable  that  their  progenitors  were  similarly  coloured. 

We  may  now  consider  the  classes  of  cases,  under  which  the 
differences  and  resemblances  between  the  plumage  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  in  both  sexes  or  in  one  sex  alone,  may  be  grouped. 
Rules  of  this  kind  were  first  enounced  by  Cuvier ;  but  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  they  require  some  modification  aud  am- 
plification. This  I  have  attempted  to  do,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
complexity  of  the  subject  permits,  from  information  derived 
from  various  sources ;  but  a  full  essay  on  this  subject  by  some 
comiwtent  ornithologist  is  much  needed.    lu  order  to  ascertain 

>  In  regard  to  thrushes,  shrikes,  Od    thrushes,    see    also    Audubcn, 

and  woodpeckers,  see  Mr.  Blyth,  in  *Ornith.  Biography,*  vol.  ii.  p.  195 

Charlesworth's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  On  Chrysococcyx  and  Chalcophaps>, 

▼ol.  i.  1837,  p.  304 ;  also  foc^^note  Blyth,  as  quoted  in  Jerdon's  *  Birds 

to  his  translation  ot'Cuvier's  ^R^gne  of  India,' vol.  iii.  p.  485.     On  Sar- 

Auimil,'  p.    159.     I  give  the  case  kidiornis,  Blyth,  in  *  Ibis,'  18b7,  p 

of  lioxia  on  Mr  Blvth's  informal  on.  175. 
21* 
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to  what  extent  each  rule  preyails,  I  have  tabulated  the  facti 
given  in  four  great  works,  namely,  by  Macgilliyray  on  the  birds 
of  Britain,  Audubon  on  those  of  North  America,  Jerdon  on 
those  of  India,  and  Gould  on  those  of  Australia.  I  may  ha\e 
premise,  first,  that  the  several  cases  or  rules  graduate  into  each 
other;  and,  secondly,  that  when  the  young  are  said  to  resembto 
their  parents,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  are  identically  alike, 
for  their  colours  are  almost  always  less  vivid,  and  the  feath^^ 
ue  softer  and  uften  of  a  different  shape. 


nULEB  OB  GLA88BS  OF  OABEB. 

I.  When  the  adult  male  is  more  beautifal  or  conspicuous 
than  the  adult  female,  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first 
plumage  closely  resemble  the  adult  female,  as  with  the  common 
fowl  and  peacock ;  or,  as  occasionally  occurs,  they  resemble  her 
much  more  closely  than  they  do  the  adult  male. 

II.  When  the  adult  female  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
adult  male,  as  sometimes  though  rarely  occurs,  the  young  of 
both  sex&s  in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adult  male. 

III.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  have  a  peculiar  first  plumage  of  their  own, 
as  with  the  robin. 

IV.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage  resemble  the  adults, 
as  with  the  kingfisher,  many  parrots,  crows,  hedge-warblers. 

V.  When  the  adults  of  both  sexes  have  a  distinct  winter  and 
summer  plumage,  whether  or  not  the  male  differs  from  the 
female,  the  young  resemble  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  their 
fainter  dress,  or  much  more  rarely  in  their  summer  dress,  or 
they  resemble  the  females  alone.  Or  the  yotmg  may  have  an 
intermediate  character ;  or  again  they  may  differ  greatly  from 
the  adults  in  both  their  seasonal  plumages. 

YI.  In  some  few  cases  the  yoimg  in  their  first  plumage  differ 
from  each  other  according  to  sex ;  the  young  males  resembling 
more  or  less  closely  the  adult  males,  and  the  young  females 
more  or  less  closely  the  adult  females. 

CLAtt  I. — In  this  class,  the  young  of  both  sexes  more  or  less 
closely  resemble  the  adult  female,  whilst  the  adult  male  differs 
from  the  adult  female,  often  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner. 
Innumerable  instances  in  all  Orders  could  be  given;  it  wii 
suffice  to  call  to  mind  the  common  pheasant,  duck,  and  house- 
sparrow.  The  cases  under  this  class  graduate  into  otbo^. 
Thus  the  two  sexes  when  adult  may  differ  so  slightly,  and  the 
young  so  slightly  from  the  adults,  that  it  is  donbtfoi  whether 
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gach  cases  ought  to  come  under  the  present,  or  under  the  third 
or  fourth  classes.  So  again  the  young  of  the  two  sexes,  instead  of 
being  quite  alike,  may  differ  in  a  sHght  degree  from  each  other, 
as  in  our  sixth  class.  These  transitional  cases,  however,  are 
few,  or  at  least  are  not  strongly  pronounced,  in  comparison  with 
tiioee  which  come  strictly  under  the  present  class. 

The  force  of  the  present  law  is  well  shewn  in  those  groups, 
in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  two  sexes  and  the  young  are  alj 
alike ;  for  when  in  these  groups  the  male  does  differ  from  the 
female,  as  with  certain  parrots,  kingfishers,  pigeons,  &a,  the 
young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  female.'  We  see  the 
same  fact  exhibited  still  more  clearly  in  certain  anomalous  cases ; 
thus  the  male  of  Htliothrix  auricuUita  (one  of  the  humming- 
birds) differs  conspicuously  from  the  female  in  haying  a  splendid 
gorget  and  iine  ear-tufts,  but  the  female  is  remarkable  from 
having  a  much  longer  tail  than  that  of  the  male ;  now  the  young 
of  both  sexes  resemble  (with  the  exception  of  the  breast  being 
spotted  with  bronze)  the  adult  female  in  all  other  respects, 
including  the  length  of  her  tail,  so  that  the  tail  of  the  male 
actually  becomes  shorter  as  he  reaches  maturity,  which  is  a  most 
unusual  circumstance.'  Again,  the  plumage  of  the  male  goos- 
ander {Mfgus  merganser)  is  more  conspicuously  coloured  than 
that  of  the  female,  with  the  scapular  and  secondary  wing-feathers 
much  longer;  but  differently  from  what  occurs,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  any  other  bird,  the  crcst  of  the  adult  male,  though  broader 
than  that  of  the  female,  is  considerably  shorter,  being  only  a 
little  above  an  inch  in  length ;  the  cre^t  of  the  female  being  two 
and  a  half  inches  long.  Now  the  young  of  both  sexes  entirely 
resemble  the  adult  female,  so  that  their  crests  are  actually  of 
greater  length,  though  narrower,  than  in  the  adult  male.^ 

When  the  young  and  the  females  closely  resemble  each  other 
and  both  differ  from  the  males,  the  most  obvious  conclusion  is 

•  See,  for  insUiQce,  Mr.  Gould's  and  of  the  Kiug  Ixjrr,  with  which 

account  (*  Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  the  s;iine  rule  prevails.     Also  Jerdon 

Australia/  vol.  i.  p.  133)  of  Cyanal-  ('Birds  of  India/  vol.  i.  p.  260)  on 

cjon  (one  of   the    KingHshers)    in  the    Pnlxornis  rosaj  in   which    the 

which,  however,  the    young  male,  young  are  more  like  the  female  than 

though  resembling  the  adult  female,  th(>  male.     See  Audubon  (*  Ornitk. 

is  lesji  brilliantly  coloured.     In  some  Biogniph.*   vol.   ii.  p.  475)  on  the 

B]iecie8  of    Dacelo  the    m.tles  have  Uo  sexi's  and  the  young  of  (7o/«;n6a 

blue  tails,   and  the  females  brown  priv.wrmx. 

»DeA;  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Sharpe  informs  *  I  owe  this  information  to  Mr. 

me  that  the  t^il  of  the  young  male  Gould,   who  ((hewed   me   the  gpec*- 

of  D.  gaudichaudi  is  at  Hrst  brown,  mens ;  see  also  his  *  Introdnction  tc 

Mr.  Gould  ha5  described  (ibid.  vol.  the  Trochilidflc.'  1801,  p.  120. 
li.  pp.  14,  20,  37)  the  sexes  and  the  *  Macgillivray,^  Hist.  Brit.  Binfis 

foong  of  certain  blick    Cockatooe  vol.  t.  pp.  207-214. 
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that  the  malos  alone  have  been  modified.  Even  in  the  ano- 
malons  cases  of  the  HeHothrix  and  Mergus,  it  is  probable  that 
originally  both  adult  sexes  were  fumished — the  one  sjieciefl 
with  a  muck  elongated  tail,  and  the  other  with  a  mnoh  elon- 
gated crest— these  characters  having  since  been  partially  lost  by 
the  adult  males  from  some  unexpl^dned  cause,  and  transmitted 
in  their  dimmished  state  to  their  male  offspring  alone,  whea 
arrived  at  the  corresponding  age  of  maturity.  The  belief  that 
in  the  present  class  the  male  alone  has  been  modified,  as  feir  as 
the  differences  between  the  male  and  the  female  together  with 
her  young  are  concerned,  is  strongly  supported  by  some  re- 
markable foots  recorded  by  Mr.  Blyth,*  with  respect  to  closely- 
allied  species  which  represent  each  other  in  distinct  countries. 
For  with  several  of  these  representative  species  the  adult  males 
have  undergone  a  certain  amount  of  change  and  can  be  dis-^ 
tinguished;  the  females  and  the  young  from  the  distinct  countries  * 
being  indistinguishable,  and  therefore  absolutely  unchanged. 
This  is  the  case  with  certain  Indian  chats  (Thanmobia),  with 
certain  honey-suckers  (Nectarinia),  shrikes  (Tephrodomis),  cer- 
tain kingfishers  (Tanysiptera),  Kalij  pheasants  (Grallophasis), 
and  tree-partridges  (Arboricola). 

In  some  analogous  cases,  namely  with  birds  having  a  different 
summer  and  winter  plumage,  but  with  the  two  sexes  nearly  alike, 
certain  closely-allied  species  can  easily  be  distinguished  in  their 
summer  or  nuptial  plumage,  yet  are  indistinguishable  in  their 
winter  as  well  as  in  their  immature  plumage.  Tliis  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  closely-allied  Indian  wag-tails  or  Motacillsi 
Mr.  Swinhoe*  informs  me  that  three  species  of  Ardeola,  a  genus 
of  herons,  which  represent  one  another  on  separate  continents, 
are  "most  strikingly  different"  when  ornamented  with  their 
summer  plumes,  but  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  duriog 
the  winter.  The  young  also  of  these  three  species  in  their 
immature  plumage  closely  resemble  the  adults  in  their  winter 
dress.  This  case  is  all  the  more  interesting,  because  with  two 
other  species  of  Ardeola  both  sexes  retain,  during  the  winter 
and  summer,  nearly  the  same  plumage  as  that  possessed  by  the 
three  first  species  during  the  winter  and  in  their  immature 
state;  and  this  plumage,  wliich  is  common  to  several  distinct 

*  Se«  his  admirable  paper  in  the  several    distinct    races,    solely    by 

*  Journal   of    the    Asiatic    Soc.    of  comparing  the  adult  males. 
Bengal,'  vol.  xix.  1850,  p.  223 ;  see         *  See  also  Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  *  Ibis,' 

also  Jerdon,  *•  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.  July  1863,  p.  131 ;  and  a  prerious 

Introduction,  p.  xxix.     'n  regard  to  paper,  with  an  extract  from  a  nou 

Tainfsiptera,  Prof.  Schlegel  told  Mr.  by  Mr.  Blytb,  in  '  Ibis/  Jan.  ISfl, 

Blyth    that    be    Dould    distinguish  p.  25. 
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■pecies  at  different  ages  and  seasons,  probably  shews  us  how 
the  progenitors  of  the  genus  were  coloured.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  nuptial  plumage  which  we  may  assume  was  originally 
acquired  by  the  adult  males  during  the  breeding-season,  and 
transmitted  to  the  adults  of  both  sexes  at  the  corresponding 
season,  has  been  modified,  whilst  the  winter  and  inunature 
plumages  have  been  left  unchanged. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  in  these  latter 
eases  the  winter  plumage  of  both  sexes,  and  in  the  former  cases 
the  plumage  of  the  adult  females,  as  well  as  the  immature 
plumage  of  the  young,  have  not  been  at  all  affected?  The 
species  which  represent  each  other  in  distinct  countries  wili 
almost  always  hare  been  exposed  to  somewhat  different  con^ 
iitions,  but  we  can  hardly  attribute  to  this  action  the  modi- 
fication of  the  plumage  in  the  males  alone,  seeing  that  the 
females  and  the  young,  though  similarly  exposed,  have  not  been 
affected.  Hardly  any  fiict  shews  us  more  clearly  how  subor- 
dinate in  importance  is  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  in  comparison  with  the  accumulation  through  selection  ot 
indefinite  yariations,  than  the  surprising  difference  between  the 
sexes  of  many  birds ;  for  both  will  have  consumed  the  same  food, 
aod  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  climate.  Nevertheless  we 
are  not  precluded  from  believing  that  in  the  course  of  time 
new  conditions  may  produce  some  direct  effect  either  on  both 
se^es,  or  from  their  constitutional  differences  chiefly  on  one  sex. 
We  see  only  that  this  is  subordinate  in  importance  to  the 
accumulated  results  of  selection.  Judging,  however,  from  a 
wide-spread  analogy,  when  a  species  migrates  into  a  new 
country  (and  this  must  precede  the  formation  of  representative 
species),  the  changed  conditions  to  which  they  will  almost 
always  have  been  exposed  will  cause  them  to  undergo  a  certain 
amount  of  fluctuating  variability.  In  this  case  sexual  selection, 
which  depends  on  an  element  liable  to  change— the  taste  or 
admiration  of  the  female — will  have  had  new  bhades  of  colour 
or  other  differences  to  act  on  and  accumulate;  and  as  sexual 
■election  is  always  at  work,  it  would  (from  what  we  know 
of  the  results  on  domestic  animals  of  man's  unintentional 
selection),  be  surprising  if  animals  inhabiting  separate  districts, 
which  can  never  cross  and  thus  blend  their  newly-acquired 
characters,  were  not,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  differently 
modified.  These  remarks  likewise  apply  to  the  nuptial  or 
touromer  plumage,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  to 
both  sexes. 

Although  the  females  of  the  above  closely-allied  or  repre- 
•entative  species,  together  with  their  young,  differ  hardly  at  all 
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from  one  anotlier,  so  that  the  males  alone  can  be  distinguished, 
yet  the  females  of  most  species  within  the  same  genns  obviously 
differ  from  each  other.  The  differenoes,  however,  are  rarely 
as  great  as  between  the  males.  We  see  this  clearly  in  the 
whole  family  of  the  QallinacesB:  the  females,  for  instanee,  of 
the  common  and  Japan  pheasant,  and  especially  of  the  Gold  and 
Amherst  pheasant— of  the  silver  pheasant  and  the  wild  fowl 
—resemble  one  another  very  closely  in  colour,  whilst  the  males 
differ  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  So  it  is  with  the  females  of 
most  of  the  CotingidsB,  Fringillidie,  and  many  other  fiunilies. 
There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  females 
have  been  less  modified  than  the  males.  Some  few  birds, 
however,  offer  a  singular  and  inexplicable  exception ;  thus  the 
females  of  Purudisea  apuda  and  t,  pajtwrna  differ  from  each 
other  more  than  do  their  respective  males  ;^  the  female  of  the 
latter  species  having  the  undt- r  surface  pure  white,  whilst  the 
female  l\  apotla  is  deep  brown  beneath.  So,  again,  as  I  hear 
from  Professor  Newton,  the  males  of  two  species  of  Qxynotus 
(shrikes),  which  represent  each  other  in  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,"  differ  but  little  in  colour,  whilst  the  females  differ 
much.  In  the  Bourbon  species  the  female  appears  to  have 
partially  retained  an  immature  condition  of  plumage,  for  at 
first  sight  she  "  might  be  taken  for  the  young  of  the  Mauritian 
"  species."  These  differences  may  be  compared  with  those 
inexplicable  ones,  which  occur  independently  of  man's  selectiao 
in  certain  sub-breeds  of  the  game-fowl,  in  which  the  females  are 
very  different,  whilst  the  males  can  hardly  be  distinguished.* 

As  I  account  so  largely  by  sexual  selection  for  the  differences 
between  the  males  of  allied  species,  how  can  the  differences 
l)etween  the  females  be  accounted  for  in  all  ordinary  cases?  We 
need  not  here  consider  the  sx)ecie8  which  belong  to  distinct 
genera;  for  with  these,  adaptation  to  different  habits  of  life,  and 
other  agencies,  will  have  come  into  play.  In  regard  to  the 
differences  between  the  females  within  the  same  genns,  it  appears 
to  me  almost  certain,  after  looking  through  various  large  groups 
that  the  chief  agent  has  been  the  greater  or  less  transference  to 
the  female  of  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males  through 
sexual  selection.  In  the  several  British  finches,  the  two  sexes 
differ  either  very  slightly  or  considerably ;  and  if  we  compare 
the  females  of  the  greenfinch,  chaffinch,  goldfinch,  bnllfioch, 
crossbill,  sparrow,  &c.,  we  shall  see  that  they  differ  from  one 

»  Wallace,    *The    Malar   Archi-  *  Ibis,' 1866,  p.  275. 

pelngo,'  vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  394.  .  »  *  Variation    of     AnimaLs   &«i 

•  These  Hpecies  are  descr.'.>ed,  with  under  llotnestication,'  vol.  I.  p.  251 
voioiire^i  figureii,  by  M.  F   Pollea,  \v 
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mother  chiefly  in  the  points  in  which  they  partially  resemble 
their  respectiye  males ;  and  the  colours  of  the  males  may  safely 
be  attributed  to  sexual  selection.  With  many  gallinaceous 
species  the  sexes  differ  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  with  the  peacock^ 
pheasant,  and  fowl,  whilst  with  other  species  there  has  been  a 
partial  or  even  complete  transference  of  character  from  the  male 
to  the  femala  The  females  of  the  seyeral  species  of  Folyplectron 
exhibit  in  a  dim  condition,  and  chiefly  on  the  tail,  the  splendid  . 
ocelli  of  their  males.  The  female  partridge  differs  from  the 
male  only  in  the  red  mark  on  her  breast  being  smaller ;  and  the 
female  wild  turkey  only  in  her  colours  being  much  duller.  In 
the  guinea-fowl  the  two  sexes  are  indistinguishable.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  tlie  plain,  though  peculiarly  spotted  plumage 
of  this  latter  bird  having  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection 
by  the  males,  and  then  transmitted  to  both  sexes ;  for  it  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  much  more  beautifully  spotted 
plumage,  characteristic  of  the  males  alone  of  the  Tragopan 
pheasants. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  some  instances,  the  transference 
of  characters  from  the  male  to  the  female  has  been  effected 
apparently  at  a  remote  period,  the  male  having  subsequently 
undergone  great  changes,  without  transferring  to  the  female  any 
of  his  later-gained  characters.  For  instance,  the  female  and  the 
young  of  the  black-grouse  (  Tvtrao  tetrix)  resemble  pretty  closely 
both  sexes  and  the  young  of  the  red-grouse  (71  scoticiut) ;  and  we 
may  consequently  infer  that  the  black-grouse  is  descended  from 
some  ancient  species,  of  which  both  sexes  were  coloured  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  red-grouse.  As  both  sexes  of 
this  latter  species  are  more  distinctly  barred  during  the  breeding 
season  than  at  any  other  time,  and  as  the  male  differs  slightly 
from  the  female  in  his  more  strongly-pronounced  red  and  brown 
tint8,'°  we  may  conclude  that  his  plumage  has  been  influenced 
by  sexual  selection,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  If  so,  we  may 
farther  infer  that  the  nearly  similar  plumage  of  the  female  black- 
grouse  was  similarly  produced  at  some  former  period.  But 
since  this  period  the  male  black-grouse  has  acquired  his  fine 
black  plumage,  with  his  forked  and  outwardly- curled  tail- 
feathers;  but  of  these  characters  there  has  hardly  been  any 
transference  to  the  female,  excepting  that  she  shews  in  her  tail 
a  trace  of  the  curved  fork. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  females  of  distinct  though 

allied  species  have  often  had  their  plumage  rendered  more  or 

leas  different  by  the  transference  in  various  degrees,  of  characters 

acquired  by  the  males  through  sexual  selection,  both  during 

w  Macgillivray,  *Hi8t.  British  Bird*,'  vol.  i.  pp.  172-174. 
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former  and  recent  times.  But  it  deserreB  especial  attention  thai 
brilliant  colours  have  been  transferred  much  more  rarely  than 
other  tints.  For  instance,  the  maie  of  the  red-throated  blue- 
breast  (Cyunecula  suecica)  liasa  rich  blue  breast,  including  a  sub- 
triangular  red  mark ;  now  marks  of  nearly  the  same  shape  have 
been  transferred  to  the  female,  but  the  central  space  is  fnlYOus 
instead  of  red,  and  is  surrounded  by  mottled  instead  of  blue 
feathers.  The  GallinacesB  offer  many  analogous  cases ;  for  none  of 
the  species,  such  as  partridges,  quails,  guinea-fowls,  &c.,  in  which 
the  colours  of  the  plumage  have  been  largely  transferred  from 
the  male  to  the  female,  are  brilliantly  coloured.  This  is  well 
exemplified  with  the  pheasants,  in  which  the  male  is  generally 
so  much  more  brilliaot  than  the  female ;  but  with  the  Eared 
and  Cheer  pheasants  (CrossoptUan'aurUum  and  Fhasianus  ufd- 
lichii)  the  sexes  closely  resemble  each  other  and  their  colours  are 
dull.  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  if  any  part  of  the 
plumage  in  the  males  of  these  two  pheasants  had  been  brilliantly 
coloured,  it  would  not  have  been  transferred  to  the  females. 
These  facts  strongly  support  Mr.  Wallace's  view  that  with  birds 
which  are  exposed  to  much  danger  during  incubation,  the 
transference  of  bright  colours  from  the  male  to  the  female  has 
been  checked  through  natural  selection.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  another  explanation,  before  given,  is  possible ;  namely, 
that  the  males  which  varied  and  became  bright,  whilst  they  were 
young  and  inexperienced,  would  have  been  exposed  to  much 
danger,  and  would  generally  have  been  destroyed ;  the  older  and 
more  cautious  males,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  varied  in  a  like 
manner,  would  not  only  have  been  able  to  survive,  out  would 
have  been  favoured  in  their  rivalry  with  other  males.  Now 
variations  occurring  late  in  life  tend  to  be  transmitted  exclusively 
to  the  same  sex,  so  that  in  this  case  extremely  bright  tints  would 
not  have  been  transmitted  to  the  females.  On  the  other  hand, 
ornaments  of  a  less  conspicuous  kind,  such  as  those  possessed  by 
the  Eared  and  Cheer  pheasants,  would  not  have  been  dangerous, 
and  if  they  appeared  during  early  youth,  would  generally  have 
been  transmitted  to  both  sexes. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  the  partial  transference  of  charac- 
ters from  the  males  tp  the  females,  some  of  the  difierences 
botween  the  females  of  closely  allied  species  may  be  attributed  to 
the  direct  or  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of  life.'^  With  the 
males,  any  such  action  would  generally  have  been  masked  by  the 
brilliant  colours  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  not  so 
with  the  females.    Each  of  the  endless  diversities  in  plumage, 

*^  See,  on  this  subjort,  ch.;p   xiiii.  in  the  '  Variation  of 
danis  onder  Ikoiestic^itioa.' 
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which  we  see  in  onr  domesticated  birds  is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  some  definite  cause ;  and  under  natural  and  more  uniform 
oonditions,  some  one  tint,  assuming  that  it  was  in  no  way 
iigurious,  would  almost  certainly  sooner  or  later  prevail  The 
Gree  intercrossing  of  the  many  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
•pedes  would  ultimately  tend  to  make  any  change  of  colour, 
thug  induced,  uniform  in  character. 

No  one  doubts  that  both  sexes  of  many  birds  have  had  their 
oolours  adapted  for  the  sake  of  protection ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  females  alone  of  some  species  may  have  been  modified 
for  this  end.  Although  it  would  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  an 
impossible  process,  as  shewn  in  the  last  chapter,  to  convert  one 
form  of  transmission  into  another  through  selection,  there  would 
not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  adapting  the  colours  of  the  female, 
independently  of  those  of  the  male,  to  surrounding  objects, 
through  the  accumulation  of  variations  which  were  from  the 
first  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  female  sex.  If  the 
variations  were  not  thus  limited,  the  bright  tints  of  the  male 
would  be  deteriorated  or  destroyed.  Whether  the  females  alone 
of  many  species  have  been  thus  specially  modified,  is  at  present 
▼ery  doubtful.  I  wish  I  could  follow  Mr.  Wallace  to  the  full 
extent ;  for  the  admission  would  remove  some  difficulties.  Any 
variations  which  were  of  no  service  to  the  female  as  a  protection 
would  be  at  once  obliterated,  instead  of  being  lost  simply  by  not 
being  selected,  or  from  free  intercrossing,  or  from  being  elimin- 
ated when  transferred  to  the  male  and  in  any  way  injurious  to 
him.  Thus  the  plumage  of  the  female  would  be  kept  constant 
in  character.  It  would  also  be  a  relief  if  we  could  admit  that 
the  obscure  tints  of  both  sexes  of  many  birds  had  been  acquired 
and  preserved  for  the  sake  of  protection,-- for  example,  of  the 
hedge-warbler  or  kitty-wren  (^Ac/xuior  modular  is  and  Troglodytes 
vtdgaria),  with  respect  to  which  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  action  of  sexual  selection.  We  ought,  however,  to  be 
cautious  in  concluding  that  colours  which  appear  to  us  dull,  are 
not  attractive  to  the  females  of  certain  species ;  we  should  bear 
in  mind  such  cases  as  that  of  the  common  house-sparrow, 
in  which  the  male  differs  much  from  the  female,  but  does  not 
exhibit  any  bright  tints.  No  one  probably  will  dispute  that  many 
gallinaceous  birds  which  live  on  the  open  ground,  have  acquired 
their  present  colours,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  sake  of  protection* 
We  know  how  well  they  are  thus  concealed;  we  know  that 
ptarmigans,  whilst  changing  from  their  winter  to  their  summer 
plumage,  both  of  which  are  protective,  suffer  greatly  from  birds 
of  prey.  But  can  we  believe  that  the  very  slight  diflferences  in 
tints  and  markings  between,  for  instance,  the  female  black-grouse 
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and  red-grouse  serve  as  a  protection  ?  Are  partridges,  as  they 
are  now  coloured,  better  protected  than  if  they  had  resembled 
quails?  Do  the  sligut  differences  between  the  females  of  tha 
common  pheasant,  the  Japan  and  gold  pheasants,  serve  as  a 
protection,  or  might  not  their  plumages  have  been  interchanged 
with  impunity  ?  From  what  Mr.  Wallace  has  observol''  of  tiie 
habits  of  certain  gallinaceous  birds  in  the  East,  he  thinks  that 
such  slight  differences  are  beneficiaL  For  myself,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  am  not  convinced. 

Formerly  when  I  was  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  protection 
as  accounting  for  the  duller  colours  of  female  birds,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  possibly  both  sexes  and  the  young  might  aboriginally 
have  been  equally  bright  coloured ;  but  that  subsequently,  the 
females  from  the  danger  incurred  during  incubation,  and  the 
young  from  being  inexperienced,  had  been  rendered  dull  as  a 
protection.  But  this  view  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
and  is  not  probable ;  for  we  thus  in  imagination  expose  during 
past  times  the  females  and  the  young  to  danger,  from  which  it 
has  subsequently  been  necessary  to  shield  their  modified 
descendants.  We  have,  also,  to  reduce,  through  a  gradual 
process  of  selection,  tlie  females  and  the  young  to  almost  exactly 
the  same  tints  and  markings,  and  to  transmit  them  to  the 
corresponding  sex  and  i)eriod  of  life.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  females  and  the  young  have  partaken  duriug  each  stage  of 
the  procoss  of  modification  of  a  tendency  to  be  as  brightly 
coloured  as  the  males,  it  is  also  a  somewhat  strange  fact  that  the 
females  have  never  been  rendered  dull-coloured  without  the 
young  participating  in  the  same  change;  for  there  are  no  in- 
stances, as  far  as  I  can  discover,  of  species  with  the  females  dull 
and  the  young  bright  coloured.  A  partial  exception,  however, 
is  offered  by  the  young  of  certain  woodpeckers,  for  they  have 
"the  whole  upper  part  of  the  head  tinged  with  red,"  which 
afterwards  either  decreases  into  a  mere  circular  red  line  in  the 
adults  of  both  sexes,  or  quite  disappears  in  the  adult  femalesL*^ 

Finally,  with  respect  to  our  present  class  of  cases,  the  nooet 
probable  view  appears  to  be  that  successive  variations  in 
brightness  or  in  other  ornamental  characters,  occurring  in  the 
males  at  a  rather  late  period  of  life  have  alone  been  preserved ; 
and  that  most  or  all  of  these  variations,  owing  to  the  late  period 
of  life  at  which  they  appeared,  have  been  fixMn  the  first  txiins- 
mittod  only  to  the  adult  male  offspring.  Any  variations  in 
brightne{>s  occurring  in  the  females  or  in  the  young,  would  have 

"  Audubon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,'      also  the  case  before  givsa  of   /«ifei 
rol.  i.  p.  193.     MrtCijillivray,  *Hi^"t.     picua  car!otta, 
Brit.    iVirds'   r^l.   iii.   p     85.     See 
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been  of  no  serrice  to  them,  and  would  not  have  been  selected; 
ftnd  xnozeover,  if  dangerous,  would  have  been  eliminated.  Thus 
the  females  and  the  young  will  either  have  been  left  unmodified, 
or  (as  is  much  more  common)  will  have  been  partially  modified 
by  receiving  through  transference  from  the  males  some  of  his 
Buccessiye  variations.  Both  sexes  have  perhaps  been  directly 
acted  on  by  the  conditions  uf  life  to  which  they  have  long 
been  exposed :  but  the  females  from  not  being  otherwise  much 
modified,  will  best  exhibit  any  such  effects.  These  changes 
and  all  others  will  have  been  kept  uniform  by  the  free  inter- 
srostdng  of  many  individuals.  In  some  cases,  especially  with 
ground  birds,  the  females  and  the  young  may  possibly  have  been 
modified,  independently  of  the  males,  for  the  sake  of  protection, 
w  as  to  have  acquired  the  same  dull  coloured  plumage. 

Glass  n.  Wht^i  the  adult  ftmale  is  more  conspicuous  than  the 
adult  male,  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  their  Jirst  plumage  resemble 
thb  adult  male, — This  class  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  last,  for 
the  females  are  here  brighter  coloured  or  more  conspicuous  than 
the  males ;  and  the  young,  as  fiir  as  they  are  known,  resemble 
the  adult  males  instead  of  the  adult  females.  But  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  never  nearly  so  great  as  with  many  birds  in 
the  first  class,  and  the  cases  are  comparatively  rare.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  first  called  attention  to  the  singular  relation  which 
exists  between  the  less  bright  colours  of  the  males  and  their 
performing  the  duties  of  incubation,  lays  great  stress  on  this 
point,^^  as  a  crucial  test  that  obscure  colours  have  been  acquired 
for  the  sake  of  protection  during  the  period  of  nesting.  A 
different  view  seems  to  me  more  probable.  As  the  cases  are 
curious  and  not  numerous,  I  will  briefly  give  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find. 

In  one  section  of  the  genus  Turnix,  quail-  like  birds,  the  female 
is  invariably  larger  thun  the  male  (being  nearly  twice  as  large 
in  one  of  the  Australian  species),,  and  this  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance with  the  GathnacesD.  In  most  of  the  species  the  female  is 
more  distinctly  coloured  and  brighter  than  the  male,"  but  in 
some  few  species  the  sexes  are  alike.  In  Turnix  ttiu,o(jr  of  India 
the  male  "  wants  the  black  on  the  throat  and  neck,  and  the 
"  whole  tone  of  the  plumage  is  lighter  and  less  pronounced  than 
"  that  of  the  female."  The  female  appears  to  be  noisier,  and  is 
certainly  much  more  pugnacious  than  the  male;  so  that  the 

»»« Westminster    Review/  July,  178,  180,   186,   and    188.     In  the 

1867,  and  A.  Murray,  *  Journal  of  Britit^h    Museum   specimens  of  tho 

Trisvel/  1868,  p.  83.  Australian    Plain-wunderer  {Pedkh 

'^  F(>r  the  Australian  species,  see  nonius    torqiuitus)    may    be    seen, 

6ouJd*8  '  Handbook,*  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  shewing  similar  sexual  difierenow. 
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females  and  not  the  males  are  often  kept  by  the  natives  for 
fighting,  like  game-cocks.  As  male  birds  are  exxxwed  by  the 
V.ngliah  bird-catchers  for  a  decoy  near  a  trap,  in  order  to  catch 
other  males  by  exciting  their  riyalry,  so  the  females  of  this 
Tumix  are  employed  in  India.  When  thus  exposed  the  femaleB 
soon  begin  their  "  loud  purring  call,  which  can  be  heard  a  long 
"  way  off,  and  any  females  within  earnshot  run  rapidly  to  the 
"  spot,  and  commence  fighting  with  the  caged  bird."  In  this  way 
firom  twelve  to  twenty  birds,  all  breeding  females,  may  be 
caught  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  The  natives  assert  that 
the  females  after  laying  their  eggs  associate  in  flocks,  and  leave 
the  males  to  sit  on  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  assertion,  which  is  supported  by  some  observatioDs 
made  in  China  by  Mr.  Swinhoe."  Mr.  Blyth  believes,  th«it  the 
young  of  both  sexes  resemble  the  adult  male. 

The  females  of  the  three  species  of  Painted  Snipes  (Khyncbiea, 
fig.  62)  "  are  not  only  larger  but  much  more  richly  coloured  than 
"  the  males."  **  With  all  other  birds  in  which  the  trachea  differs 
in  structure  in  the  two  sexes  it  is  more  developed  and  complex 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female;  but  in  the  Bhynchmi  avstralis 
it  is  simple  in  the  male,  whilst  in  the  female  it  makes  four 
distinct  convolutions  before  entering  the  lungs.  ^^  The  female 
therefore  of  this  species  has  acquired  an  eminently  masculine 
character.  Mr.  Blyth  ascertained,  by  examining  many  speci- 
mens, that  the  trachea  is  not  convoluted  in  either  sex  of  H. 
bejiyafensis,  which,  species  resembles  B,  australis  so  closely,  that 
it  can  hardly  be  distinguished  except  by  its  shorter  toes.  This 
fact  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  law  that  secondary 
sexual  characters  are  often  widely  different  in  closely-allied 
forms,  though  it  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  when  such  differ- 
ences relate  to  the  female  sex.  The  young  of  both  sexes  of  If. 
heugnlensis  in  their  first  plumage  are  said  to  resemble  the 
mature  male.*^  There  is  also,  reason  to  believe  that  the  male 
undertakes  the  duty  of  incubation,  for  Mr.  Swinhoe  '*  found  the 
females  before  the  close  of  the  summer  associated  in  flocks,  as 
occurs  with  the  females  of  the  Tumix. 

The  Cpmales  of  Hhalanypus  fulicarius  and  P.  hyperhnreus  aj« 
larger,  and  in  their  Rummer  plumage  "  more  gaily  attired  than 
"  the  males."  But  the  difference  in  colour  between  the  sexes  in 
(bx  from  conspicuous.    Accoiding  to  Professor  Steenstmp,  the 

»  Jerdon,  <  Birds  of  India/  Tol.  "Gould's    <  Handbook     to     the 

Hi.  p.  59(3.     Mr.  Swinhoe,  in  *  Jlis/  Birds  of  Austrnlia,*  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 
1865,  p.  542  ;  1866,  pp.  131,  405.  »•  'The  Indian  Field/ Sept,  1858, 

'•  Jerdon,  *  Bi^c.^  of  India,    vol.  p  3. 
ii.  p.  677.  >•  '  Ibis'  I806,  p  298. 
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male  alone  of  P.fulicarius  undertakes  the  duty  of  incubation; 
this  is  likewise  shewn  by  the  state  of  his  breast-feathers  during 
the  breeding-season.  The  female  of  the  dotterel  plover  {Eudro- 
mias  moririelius)  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  has  the  red  and 


fig.  toi. 


Khynchna  capensls  (from  Brehm). 


black  tints  on  the  lowbr  surface,  the  white  crescent  on  ilie 
breast,  and  the  stripes  over  the  eyes,  more  strongly  pronounced. 
The  male  also  takes  at  least  a  share  in  hatching  the  eggs ;  but 
the  female  likewise  attends  to  the  young.*^    I  have  not  been 

••  For  these  several  statements,  the  above-named  species  take  either 

see    Mr.   Gould's  *  Birds    of  Great  the    whole    or    a    large   share    of 

Britain.*     Prof.  Newton  informs  me  the  duties  of  incubation,  and  that 

that  he   has   lon^  been    convinced,  they  "shew  much  greater  devotion 

from  his  own  observations  and  from  **  towards    their    youni^,    when    in 

those  of  otbertf,  that  tht  males  of  ^*  danger,  than  do  the  females."     So 
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»ble  to  diaoover  whether  with  these  species  the  yoong  resemble 
the  adult  males  more  closely  than  the  adult  females;  for  the 
comparison  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  the  double 
moult. 

Turning  now  to  the  Ostrich  order :  the  male  of  the  onmnoB 
cassowary  {Camarim  galeatus)  would  be  thought  by  any  one 
to  be  the  female,  from  his  smaller  size  and  from  the  apxiendages 
aiid  naked  skin  about  his  head  being  much  less  brightly  coloured ; 
und  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens^  it  is  certainly  the  male  alone  who  sits  on  the  eggs  and 
takes  care  of  the  young.**  The  female  is  said  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Wood  ^  to  exhibit  during  the  breeding  season  a  most  pugnadona 
disposition;  and  her  wattles  then  become  enlarged  and  more 
brilliantly  coloured.  So  again  the  female  of  one  of  the  emus 
(/froimrus  irroratus)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  and 
she  possesses  a  slight  top-knot,  but  is  otherwise  indistinguishable 
in  plumage.  She  appears,  however,  "  to  have  greater  power, 
**  when  angry  or  otherwise  excited,  of  erecting,  like  a  tnrkey- 
"  cock,  the  feathers  of  her  neck  and  breast.  She  is  usually  the 
"  more  courageous  and  pugilistic.  She  makes  a  deep  hollow 
*'  guttural  boom  especially  at  night,  sounding  like  a  small  gong. 
"  The  male  has  a  slenderer  frame  and  is  more  docile,  with  no 
"  voice  beyond  a  suppressed  hiss  when  angry,  or  a  croak."  He 
not  only  performs  the  whole  duty  of  incubation,  but  has  to 
defend  the  young  from  their  mother ;  "  for  as  soon  as  she 
"  catches  sight  of  her  progeny  she  becomes  violently  agitated, 
''  and  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  father  appears  to 
"  use  her  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  them.  For  months 
"  afterwards  it  is  unsafe  to  put  the  parents  together,  violent 
**  quarrels  being  the  inevitable  result,  in  which  the  female  gene- 
*'  rally  comes  off  conqueror."  **  So  tiiat  with  this  emu  we  have 
a  complete  reversal  not  only  of  the  parental  and  incubating 
instincts,  but  of  the  usual  moral  qualities  of  the  two  sexes;  the 
females  beiog  savage,  quarrelsome,  and  noisy,  the  males  gentle 
and  good.  The  case  is  very  diflferent  with  the  African  ostrich, 
for  the  male  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female  and  has  finer 


It  IS,  AS  he  informs  me,  with  Limosa  iissertion,  as    Mr.  Bartlett  thinks, 

lapponica    and     some     few     other  may  be  nccounted  for  by  the  fenmlt 

Waders,   in   which  the  females  are  visitioj;  the  nest  to  lay  her  egi^. 

lariier  and  have  more  stnuiirly  con-  *'-  *  Tlie  Student,'  April,  1870,  p. 

Irasl'.'d  colours  than  the  malos.  124. 

•*  The  natives  of  Ceram( Wallace,  '■  See  the  excellent   acconnt    oi 

Malay  Archipelago/ vol.  ii.  p.  150)  the  habiti;  of  this  bird  under  confine- 

assert  that  the  male  and  female  sit  ment,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett, in*  Land 

Uter nately  on    the  eggs ;  tut   this  and  Water,'  May,  1808,  p.  2J3. 
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pliun<38  with  more  strongly  contrasted  colours ;  nevertheli^ss  he 
undertakes  the  whole  duty  of  incubation.^ 

1  will  specify  the  few  other  cases  known  to  me,  in  which  the 
female  is  more  conspicuously  coloured  than  the  male,  although 
nothing  is  known  about  the  manner  of  incubation.  With  the 
carrion-hawk  of  the  Falkland  Islands  {Milvago  leucnrvs)  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  by  dissection  that  the  individuals,  which 
bad  all  their  tints  strongly  pronounced,  with  the  cere  and  legs 
orange-coloured,  were  the  adult  females;  whilst  those  with 
duller  plumage  and  grey  legs  were  the  males  or  the  young.  In 
an  Australian  tree-creeper  (Climacteria  tryihrojis)  the  female 
differs  from  the  male  in  "  being  adorned  with  beautiful,  ra- 
"  diated,  rufous  markings  on  the  throat,  the  male  having  this 
"  part  quite  plain."  Lastly,  in  an  Australian  night-jar  "  the 
'*  female  always  exceeds  the  male  in  size  and  in  the  brilliance 
"  of  her  tints ;  the  males,  on  the  other  hand,  have  two  white 
"  spots  on  the  primaries  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  female."  ^ 

We  thus  see  that  the  cases  in  which  female  birds  are  more 
conspicuously  coloured  than  the  males,  with  the  young  in  their 
immature  plumage  resembling  the  adult  males  instead  of  the 
adult  females,  as  in  the  previous  class,  are  not  numerous,  though 
they  are  distributed  in  various  Orders.  The  amount  of  differ- 
ence, also,  between  tlie  sexes  is  incomparably  less  than  that 
which  frequently  occurs  in  the  last  class ;  so  that  the  cause  of 
the  difference,  whatever  it  may  have  been  has  here  acted  on  the 
females  either  less  energetically  or  less  persistently  than  on  the 

'^  Mr.  Sclater,  on  the  incubation  than  that  of  the  male ;  the  head  of 

of  theStrathionas,  ^ProcZool.  Soc./  the  male  is  of  a  rich  darlc  bronzed 

June  9,   1863.     So  it  is  with  the  colour,  and  his  back  is  clothed  with 

i^Aea  (iaruTinu :  Captain  Musters  says  finely  pencilled   slate-coloured  fea- 

(*  At  home  with  the  Patagonians,'  thers,  so  that  altogether  he  may  be 

1871,    p.    128),  that  the    male    is  considered  as  the  more  beautiful  of 

larger,  stronger    and   swifter  than  the  two.     He  is  larger  and    more 

the  female,  and  of  slightly  darker  pugnacious    than    the    female,  and 

colours ;  yet  he  takes  sole  charge  of  does  not  sit  on  the  eggs.     So  that 

the  eggs  and  of  the  young,  just  as  in   all   these    respects  this    species 

does  the  male  of  the  common  t^pecies  comes  under  our  iirs>t  class  of  cases ; 

of  Rhea.  but  Mr.  Sclater  (♦  Proc.  Zool.  Soc' 

•*  For  the  Milvago,  see  'Zoolojjy  18G6,  p.  150)  was  much  surprised 

of    the  Voyage    of    the     Beagle,  *  to  observe  that  the  young  of  both 

Birds,  1841,  p.  16.   For  the  Climac-  sexes,  when  about  three  months  old, 

teris  and  night-jar  (Eurostopodus),  resembled  in  their  dark  heads  and 

iee  Goald's  *  Handbook  to  the  Birds  necks  the  adult  males,  instead   of 

:f  Australia,'  rol.  i.  pp.  602  and  97.  the  adult  females ;  so  that  it  would 

The  New  Zealand  bhieldrake  (7a-  appear  in  this  case  that  the  females 

ioma  variegata)  offers  a  quite  ano-  have  been  modified,  whilst  the  malef 

Aialons  case  ;  the  head  of  the  female  and   the    young    have    retained    a 

is  pare  white,  and  her  back  is  redder  former  state  of  plumage. 
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males  in  the  last  class.  Mr.  Wallace  belieyeB  that  the  maleB 
have  had  their  colours  rendered  less  conspicaous  for  the  sake  ol 
protection  daring  the  period  of  incubation ;  but  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  in  hardly  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  appears 
sufficiently  great  for  this  view  to  be  safely  accepted.  In  some 
of  the  cases,  the  brighter  tints  of  the  female  are  almost  confined 
to  the  lower  surface,  and  the  nudes,  if  thus  coloured,  would  not 
have  been  exposed  to  danger  whilst  sitting  on  the  eggs.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  males  are  not  only  in  a 
slight  degree  less  conspicuously  coloured  than  the  females,  but  are 
smaller  and  weaker.  They  have,  moreover,  not  only  acquired 
the  maternal  instinct  of  incubation,  but  are  less  pugnacious  and 
vociferous  than  the  females,  and  in  oue  instance  have  simpler 
vocal  organs.  Thus  an  almost  complete  transposition  of  the 
instincts,  habits,  disposition,  colour,  size,  and  of  some  points  of 
structure,  has  been  effected  between  the  two  sexes. 

Now  if  we  might  assume  that  the  males  in  the  present  class 
have  lost  some  of  that  ardour  which  is  usual  to  their  sex,  so  that 
they  no  longer  search  eagerly  for  the  females ;  or,  if  we  might 
assume  that  the  females  have  become  much  more  numerons 
than  the  males — and  in  the  case  of  one  Indian  Tumix  the  females 
are  said  to  be  "much  more  commonly  met  vrith  than  the 
*'  males."  *• — then  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  females  would 
have  been  led  to  court  the  males,  instead  of  being  courted  by 
them.  This  indeed  is  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  with  some 
birds,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  peahen,  wild  turkey,  and  certaiii 
kinds  of  grouse.  Taking  as  our  guide  the  habits  of  most  male 
birds,  the  greater  size  and  strength  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
pugnacity  of  the  females  of  the  Tumix  and  emu,  must  mean 
that  they  endeavour  to  drive  away  rival  females,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  of  the  male ;  and  on  this  view  all  the  facts  become 
clear;  for  the  males  would  probably  be  most  charmed  or  ex- 
cited by  the  females  wluch  were  the  most  attractive  to  them  by 
their  bright  colours,  other  ornaments,  or  vocal  powers.  Sexual 
selection  would  then  do  its  work,  steadily  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  females ;  the  males  and  the  young  being  left  not  at 
all,  or  but  little  modified. 

Class  1 1 1.  When  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adtdt  female^  the 
young  of  bath  neaes  have  a  pcuHar  first  plumage  of  thtir  own. — In 
this  class  the  sexes  when  adult  resemble  each  other,  and  differ 
from  the  young.  This  occurs  with  many  birds  of  many  kinds. 
The  male  robin  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  tlie  female^ 
but  the  young  are  widely  different,  with  their  mottled  dusky- 
alive  and  brown  plumage.  The  male  and  female  of  the  splendid 
*•  Jwdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  rol.  iii.  p.  598. 
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scaiiet  ibis  are  alike,  whilst  the  young  are  brown ;  and  the 
Bcarlet-colour,  though  common  to  both  sexes,  is  apparently  a 
!$exual  character,  for  it  is  not  well  developed  in  either  sex  under 
confinement;  and  a  loss  of  colour  often  occurs  with  brilliant 
males  when  they  are  confined.  With  many  species  of  herons 
the  young  differ  greatly  from  the  adults;  and  the  summer 
plumage  of  the  latter,  though  common  to  both  sexes,  clearly 
fuus  a  nuptial  character.  Young  swans  are  slate-coloured, 
whilst  the  mature  birds  are  pure  white;  but  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  give  additional  instances.  These  differences 
between  the  young  and  the  old  apparently  depend,  as  in  the  last 
two  classes,  on  the  yotmg  having  retained  a  former  or  ancient 
state  of  plumage,  whilst  the  old  of  both  sexes  have  acquired  a  new 
one.  When  the  adults  are  bright  coloured,  we  may  conclude 
from  the  remarks  just  made  in  relation  to  the  scarlet  ibis  and  to 
many  herons,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  species  in  the  first  class, 
that  such  colours  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection  by 
the  nearly  mature  males ;  but  that,  differently  from  what  occurs 
in  the  first  two  classes,  the  transmission,  though  limited  to  the 
Bfi^ie  age,  has  not  been  limited  to  the  same  sex.  Consequently,  the 
sexes  when  mature  resemble  each  other  and  differ  from  the  young. 
Glass  IV.  Whtn  the  adult  male  resembles  the  adult  female,  the 
youny  of  both  sexes  in  their  first  plumage  rtsemUe  the  adults. — In  this 
class  the  young  and  the  adults  of  both  sexes,  whether  brilliantly 
or  obscurely  coloured,  resemble  each  other.  Such  cases  are,  I 
think,  more  common  than  those  in  the  last  class.  We  lyive  in 
England  instances  in  the  kingfisher,  some  woodpeckers,  the  jay, 
magpie,  crow,  and  many  small  dull-coloured  birds,  such  as  the 
hedge-warbler  or  kitty-wren.  But  the  similarity  in  plumage 
between  the  young  and  the  old  is  never  complete,  and  graduates 
away  into  dissimilarity.  Thus  the  young  of  some  members  of 
the  kingfisher  family  are  not  only  less  vividly  coloured  than  the 
adults,  but  many  of  the  feathers  on  the  lower  surfiice  are  edged 
with  brown,'' — a  vestige  probably  of  a  former  state  of  the 
plumage.  Frequently  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  even  within 
the  same  genus,  for  instance  in  an  Australian  genus  of  parro- 
keets  (Platycercus),  the  young  of  some  species  closely  resemble, 
whilst  the  young  of  other  species  differ  considerably,  from  their 
parents  of  both  sexes,  which  are  alike.'*  Both  sexes  and  the 
young  of  the  common  jay  are  closely  similar ;  but  in  the  Canada 
jay  {Perisoreus  canadtnsis)  the  young  differ  so  much  from  their 
parents  that  they  were  formerly  described  as  distinct  species.^ 

"  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol.  i.         »  Gould,  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  37,  4tf, 

pp.  222,  22i».  Gould's '  Handbook  to  56. 

the  Birdii  of  Australia,'  vol.  i.  pp.  **  Audubon, '  ^)rnith.  Biographj, 

124,  130.  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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I  may  remark  before  proceeding  that,  under  the  present  and 
next  two  classes  of  cases,  the  facts  are  so  complex  and  the  con- 
clusions so  doubtfnl,  that  any  one  who  feels  no  especial  interest 
in  the  subject  had  better  pass  ihem  over. 

The  brilliant  or  conspicuotis  colours  which  chiimctcriro  many  birds 
in  the  proaeiit  class,  ca  i  rarely  or  never  be  of  sorvice  to  them  as  a  pro- 
tection ;  s<.)  that  they  have  piobably  been  gained  by  the  males  through 
B«xual  selection,  ami  tlie.i  transferred  to  tiie  females  and  the  young. 
It  is,  however,  possible  tliat  the  ma'ea  may  have  seK^ted  the  more 
attractive  feu)ales ;  and  if  these  transmitted  their  characters  to  their 
oifspring  of  both  si^xcs,  the  same  results  would  follow  as  from  the 
seli-etion  of  the  more  attractive  mail  s  by  the  females.  But  there  is 
evidence  that  tliis  contingency  has  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred  in  any  of 
th<tue  groups  nf  birds  in  which  the  sexes  are  generally  alike;  for,  if 
cvett  a  few  of  the  ^ncce^sive  variations  had  failed  to  be  transmitted  to 
botii  sexes,  the  females  wuuld  have  slightly  exceeded  the  males  in 
b<  auty.  Exactly  the  reverse  occurs  under  nature;  for,  in  almost  every 
largo  group  in  whieh  the  sexcci  generally  n-semble  each  oiher.  th** 
males  of  some  few  species  are  iu  a  slight  degree  more  brighUy  d'lourvd 
than  the  females.  It  is  attain  possible  that  the  females  may  have 
selected  the  more  beautiful  males,  these  males  having  reciprocally 
seh^tod  the  more  beautiful  females;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
double  process  of  st lection  would  he  likely  to  occur,  owin^?  to  the 
greater  eagerness  of  one  sex  than  the  other,  and  whether  it  would  be 
more  efKcieiit  than  selection  on  one  sMe  alone.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
most  proliable  view  that  sexual  selection  h  is  acted,  in  the  present  cLias, 
as  far  as  ornamental  characters  are  ooncemid,  in  a«-oordance  with  the 
geneial  rule  thioughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that  is,  on  the  males; 
and  that  th^-se  have  transmitted  their  gradually-acquired  oolours, 
eiiher  equally  or  almost  equally,  to  their  oti'spring  of  both  sexes. 

Another  point  is  more  doubtful,  namely,  whether  the  successive 
variations  fir^^t  appeared  in  the  males  after  they  had  become  nearly 
mature,  or  whilst  quite  young.  In  either  case  sexual  selection  must 
have  aited  on  the  male  when  ho  had  to^oomptte  with  rivals  for  the 
possession  of  the  l'en)ale :  and  m  both  cases  the  characters  thus  acquired 
have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  But  thciif  character:!, 
if  acquin  d  by  the  malt-s  when  adult,  may  have  been  transmitted  at 
first  to  the  adults  alone  and  at  some  subsequent  period  transferred  to 
the  young.  For  it  is  known  that,  when  the  law  of  inheritance  at 
corresponding  ages  fails,  the  oft'spring  often  inherit  characters  at  an 
earlier  age  than  that  at  whicli  they  first  appeared  in  their  parenta,** 
Cases  apparently  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  with  birds  in  a  slate 
of  nature.  For  instance  Mr.  hl\  th  has  seen  specimens  of  Lanius  rufn% 
and  of  CdymJbuB  glacialU  which  ha  1  assumed  whilst  young,  in  a  quite 
anomalous  manner,  the  adult  plumage  of  their  parents.'^  Again,  the 
young  of  the  conmion  swan  {Cygnue  dor)  do  not  cast  off  their  dark 
feathers  and  become  white  until  eighteen  months  or  two  years  old ;  but 
Dr.  F.  Forel  has  describeil  the  ca-^c  of  three  vigorous  young  birds,  oat 
of  a  brood  of  four,  which  were  born  pure  white.    These  young  birdU 


••  *  Variation    of    Animals    and  "  Charlesworths' *  M«<j.  of  Nat. 

Plants  under  Domestication  '  vol.  ii.      Hi    .'  vol.  i.  1837.  pp.  3U.\  30H. 
p    79 
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wero  not  albinoes,  as  shewn  by  the  ooloar  ?f  their  bt^aks  und  leg^,  whicb 
nearly  res«inbied  the  bame  jxirts  in  the  adults.'' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  the  above  three  modes  by  which, 
in  the  present  class,  the  two  stxes  and  the  young  may  have  come  to 
f^»-  mble  eac^h  other,  t>y  the  curious  case  of  the  g«  nus  i^astier.*'  In  the 
houst'-sparrow  (P.  domMticus)  the  male  dift'ers  much  from  the  female 
and  from  the  young.  'J  he  vouug  and  the  females  are  alike,  and 
resemble  to  a  large  extent  both  acxes  and  the  young  of  the  sparivw  of 
Palestine  (P.  braehydactylu«)j  as  well  as  of  some  allied  species.  We 
nmy  therefore  assume  that  the  female  and  young  of  the  house-bpArrow 
approximntely  shew  us  the  ;>lumage  of  the  progenitor  of  the  genus. 
Now  with  the  tree-sparrow  (P.  nunUamts)  both  sexes  and  the  young 
closely  resemble  the  male  of  the  houoe-sparrow ;  so  that  thev  have  all 
b(  en  modi  tied  in  the  same  manner,  and  all  di-pnrt  from  the  typical 
colouring  of  their  early  pn^genitor.  This  may  have  b<  en  effected  by 
a  male  ancestor  of  the  tree-sparrow  having  faned,  firstly,  wnen  nearly 
mature ;  or,  secondly,  whilst  quite  young,  and  by  havin«f  in  either  case 
transmitted  his  moiiified  plumage  to  the  feinaled  and  the  young ;  or, 
thirdly,  he  may  have  varied  when  adult  an.i  transmitted  hia  plumage 
to  both  adult  sexes,  and,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  luw  ol  inheritance 
at  corresponding  ages,  at  some  subsequent  period  to  his  young. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  whirh  of  ihese  three  moles  hits  generally 
pr*- vailed  throughout  the  present  class  rif  coses.  That  the  males  varied 
whilst  young,  and  transmitted  their  variations  to  t  >eir  offspring  of  both 
tsexcs,  is  the  most  probable.  I  may  here  add  that  I  have,  with  little 
success,  endeavoured,  by  consulting  various  v^orks,  to  decide  how  fnr 
the  period  of  variation  in  bInU  has  genumlly  determined  the  transmis- 
sion of  chiiracters  to  one  sex  or  to  both.  The  two  rules,  often  referred 
to  f namely,  that  variations  occurring  iate  in  life  are  transmitted  to  t>ni} 
ana  the  sume  sex,  whilst  those  which  occur  early  in  life  are  transmitted 
to  both  sexes),  apparently  hold  good  in  the  flist,'^  second,  and  fourth 
classes  of  vases ;  but  they  fail  in  the  third,  often  in  the  flfth,*^  ami  in 
the  sixth  bmall  cliiss.  They  apply,  however,  us  far  as  1  can  judge,  'o 
a  considerable  majority  of  the  species;  and  we  must  not  forget  the 
striking  generalisat.on  by  Dr.  W.  Marshall  with  respect  to  the  protu- 
beranoes  on  the  heads  of  binis.    Wh^th*  r  or  not  the  two  rules  generally 

■*  *  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  V;iudoise  Audubon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,*  vol 

d«8  Sc  Nat.' vol.  x.  1869,  p.    182.  i   p.  2:ja,  280,378.)    The  Harlequin 

The    young    of  the    Polish     swan  ddck  takes  three  years  (ibid.  vol.  iii. 

Cygnua  immutahUis  of  Yarrell,  are  p.  614).     The  male   of   the    Gold 

always  white ;  but  this  specie;^,  as  pheasant,     as    I    hear    from     Mr. 

Mr.  Sclater  informs  me,  is  believed  Jenner  Weir,  can  be  distinguished 

to  be  nothing  more  than  a  variety  from  the  female  when  about  three 

of     the    domestic    swan     {Ci/ynits  months  old,  but  he  does  not  aoquir« 

olor).  his  full  spieniour  until  the  end  of 

••  I  am  indebted  to    Mr.    Blyth  the    September    m    the    following 

for  information    in    regard  to  this  year. 

genus.     The    sparrow  of   Palestine  '^  Thus  the  IbLt  tantalus  and  Grtu 

belongs  to  the  sub-genus  Petronia.  ameriainiis    take    four    years,    th<i 

*•  For    instance,    the    males    of  Flamingo    several    years,  and    ths 

Tanngra  oesiiva  and  Frintjilia  ci/anca  Ardea  tudovi  ana  two  years,  befoit 

re(|uire  three    years,  the    male  of  they  acquire  their  perfect  plumage. 

FringUla  dria  four  years,  to  con-  See  Audubon,  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  221 ; 

plate  *.beir  beautiful  plumage.   (See  vol.  iii.  pp.  133,  139,  211. 
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hold  e:ood,  we  mny  onnrlude  from  the  facts  given  in  the  eighth  rh»pler, 
Umi  ^e  period  of  variation  is  one  important  element  in  determining  the 
form  of  transmission. 

With  birds  it  is  difficult  to  decide  by  what  standard  we  ought  to  jnd^ 
of  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  period  of  variation,  whether  bj  the 
ege  in  reference  to  tlie  duration  of  life,  or  to  the  power  of  reproduction, 
or  to  the  number  of  moults  throa^h  which  the  species  passes.  The 
moulting  of  birds,  even  within  the  same  family,  sometimes  difff^rs 
much  without  any  assignable  cause.  Borne  birds  moult  so  e?irly,  that 
nearly  all  the  body  feathers  are  cast  off  before  the  tirst  wing-feathers 
ftre  fully  f!:rown ;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  this  was  the  primordial 
state  ut  things.  When  the  period  of  moulting  has  been  accelerated, 
the  age  at  which  the  colours  of  the  adult  plumage  are  first  developed 
will  fHlsely  appear  to  us  to  be  earlier  than  it  really  is.  This  may  be 
illu8tr;ited  by  the  practice  followed  by  some  bird-fancierSf  who  pnll 
out  a  tow  feathers  from  the  brtast  of  nestling  bullfiMohes,  and  from  the 
head  or  neck  of  young  gold-pheasants,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  sex ; 
for  in  the  male",  thene  feathers  are  immediately  replaced  by  oulonred 
ones.*'  The  actual  duration  of  life  is  known  in  but  few  birdsi,  bo  that 
we  can  hardly  judge  by  this  standard.  And»  with  reference  to  the 
period  at  which  the  power  of  reproduction  is  gained,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  various  birds  occasioually  breed  whiLit  retaining  their 
immature  plumage.*' 

The  fact  of  birds  breeding  111  their  immatnre  plumage  seems  opposed 
iu  tbe  belief  that  sexual  selection  has  played  as  important  a  part^  as  I 
believe  it  hits,  in  giving  ornamental  colours,  plumes,  d^  to  the  males, 
and,  by  means  of  equal  transinisoion,  to  the  females  of  many  species. 
The  objection  would  be  a  valid  one,  if  the  younger  and  less  ornamented 
mdos  were  as  successful  in  winning  females  and  propagating  their 
k  nd,  as  the  older  and  more  beautiful  males.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  is  the  ca^e.  Audubon  Sfeaks  of  the  breeding  of 
the  immature  males  of  IhU  IfintaZus  as  a  rare  event,  as  does  Mr. 
Bwinlioe,  in  regard  to  the  immature  males  of  Oriolus.**  if  the  young 
of  any  s|>ecies  in  their  immature  plumtige  were  more  successful  in 
winning  partners  than  the  adults,  the  adult  plumage  would  probably 

*<  Mr.  Blyth,  in  .Charlesworth's  58):    but  Mr.  Blyth    informs    uie 

'  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  vol.  i.  1837,  p.  that  certain  herons  apparently  are 

300.     Mr.    Bnrtlett    has   informed  dimorphic,  for  white  and  coloured 

me  in  regard  to  guld-pheasants.  individnals  of  the  same  age  may  be 

''  1  have    nuticeil  the  following  observed.     The      Harlequin     dnck 

cases  in   Audubon's  *  Ornith.    Uio-  {A%a»  histrionioa,  Linn.)  takes  three 

graphy.'    The  redstart  of  America,  years  to  acquire  its  full  plumage, 

{Muicapica  ruticilla^  vol.  i.  p.  203).  though    many  birds   breed    in  the 

The  Ibis  tantalus  takes  four  years  to  second  year  (vol.  iii.  p.  614).    The 

come  to  full  maturity,  but  some-  White-headed  Eagle  {Faioo  lettooce- 

times  breeds  in  the  second  year  (vol.  phalus,  vol.  iii.  p.  210)  is  likewise 

ii.  p.  133;.     The  Grus  americanus  known  to  breed  in    its    immature 

takes  the    same    time,  but    breeds  state.     Some  species  of  Oriolos  (ao- 

before    acquiring  its  full  plumage  cording    to    Mr.   Blyth    and     Mr. 

(vol.  iii.  p.  211),     The  adults   of  Swinhoe,  in   Mbis,'   July  18$a,   pw 

Ardca   cxniUa   are   Uue,  and  the  68)    likewise     breed    before     tb«y 

young  white;  and  white,  mottled,  attain  their  full  plumage, 

a -id  mature  blue  birds   may  all  be  **  See  the  last  foot-note. 
s^A  breeding  together  (voL  iv.  p. 
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■oon  be  lost,  as  the  roales  would  preyail,  which  n  tained  their  im mat* ire 
drew  for  the  longest  period,  and  thus  the  charucti-r  of  the  species 
would  nltiiDHt«^ly  1^  modified.'*  If.  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  yuung  never 
■ucoeede«l  in  obtaining  a  female,  the  habit  of  early  repriiduction  would 
pcrhupe  be  sooner  or  later  eliminated,  from  being  superfluomi  and 
entailing  waste  of  power. 

The  plnmnge  of  ceitain  birds  goes  on'increos'ng  in  beauty  during 
many  yi-ars  alter  they  are  fully  mature;  this  \a  the  cadO  with  the  train 
of  the  peacot'k,  with  some  of  the  birds  of  paiadiue,  and  with  the  crest 
and  plumes  of  certain  herons,  for  lusisnoe,  the  Ardea  hidtmoamtL,^^ 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  continued  development  of  such  feathera 
is  the  result  of  the  selection  of  succe-osive  benetiml  variations  (though 
thia  is  the  most  probable  view  with  birds  of  paradise)  or  merely  of  con- 
tinuous growth.  Most  fishes  continue  increasing  in  size,  rs  long  us  ti.ey 
are  in  good  hefiltb  und  have  plenty  of  food:  uud  a  boiuewhai  similar 
law  may  pievnil  with  the  plumes  of  birds. 

Class  Y.  When  the  cuLwU  of  both  sexes  have  a  distinct  xcinter  and 
witmmer  plumage,  whether  or  not  the  male  differs  from  the  /emale,  tlie 
yomng  restmhle  the  adults  of  both  sexes  in  tludr  winter  dress,  or  mudi 
more  rar&ly  in  their  summer  dress,  or  tlwy  rest^nljle  the  females  alone. 
Or  the  young  may  have  an  intermediate  character ;  or,  again,  they  may 
differ  greatly  from  the  aduUa  in  both  tJteir  s*  asonal  plumages. — The  cases 
in  this  daes  are  singularly  complex;  nor  is  thid  surprising,  as  they 
depend  on  inheritance,  limited  in  a  greater  or  les^  degree  in  three 
dilfen^nt  ways,  namely,  by  sex,  age,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  In 
some  cases  tiie  individuals  of  the  same  specses  puss  through  at  least 
five  distinct  states  of  plumage.  With  the  species,  in  which  the  ma.e 
ditfers  from  the  femnle  during  the  summer  s(  asou  alone,  or,  which  is 
rarer,  during  both  s  asons,^'  the  younj;  genemily  resemble  the  females, 
— as  with  the  so-called  golilfinoli  of  Nortli  America,  and  apparently 
with  the  splendid  Maluri  of  Australiu.'*'  With  ihosc  species,  the  sexes 
of  which  are  alike  during  both  the  bunimer  and  winter,  the  ^ouiig  may 

••  Other    animftls,  belonging    to  **  Jerdon,  *  Birds  of  India,'  vol. 

quite   distinct    classes,   are    either  iii.   p.    507,   on   the   peacdck.     Dr. 

habitually   or  occa»iona1ly  capable  Marshall,  thinks  that  the  older  and 

of  breeding  before  they  have  fully  more   brillinnt  .males   of    birds    of 

acquired    their    adult     characters,  paradi.se,  have  an   advantage   over 

This   is   the   case   with  the  young  the   younger  males;  see  *  Archives 

males  of  the  udmon.     Several  am-  N^erlandnises,*  torn.  vi.   1871.— On 

phibians  have  been  known  to  breed  Ardea,  Audubon,  ibid.   vol.    iii.    p. 

whilst  retaining  their  larval  struc-  139. 

ture.      Frita     MUller    has     shewn  *•  For  illustrative  cases  see  vol. 

(*  Facts  and  Arguments  for  Darwin,*  iv.  of  Macgillivray's  *  Hist.    Brit. 

Eng.   trans.    1869,  p.  79)  that  the  Birds  ;' on  fringa,  &c.,  pp.  229,271 ; 

males  of  several   amphipod  crusta-  on   the   Mache'es,  p.   172;  on   the 

eeans  become  sexually  mature  whilst  Cliaradrius  hiatinula,  p.  118  ;  on  the 

young;  and  I  infer  that  this    is  a  Charadrius pluviaiis,  p.  94. 
ease  of  premature  breeding,  because  *•  For  the  goldfinch  of  .V.  America, 

they  have  not  as  yet  acquired  their  FringHia  tristiSj  Linn.,  see  Audubca. 

fully-developed  claspers.     All  such  'Ornith.  Biography,*  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

t.ic*s    are    highly    interesting,    as  For  the  Maluri,  Guuld*s  *  Handbook 

bearing  on  one*    means  by   which  tc  the  Birds  of  Australia,*  vol.  i.  p. 

species  may  undergo  great  modifi-  318. 
sations  of  character. 
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resemble  iiie  adults,  firstly,  in  their  winter  dross:  seondly,  and  this  ia 
of  much  rarer  occnrrcnoe,  in  tlieir  summer  dr&-H ;  thirdly,  they  miiy  bu 
intermediate  between  these  two  states ;  and,  fourthly,  they  luay  differ 
greatly  from  the  adults  at  all  seasons.  We  have  an  int»tance  of  the 
Aratof  thea»e  four  casis  in  one  of  the  egrets  of  India  {Bupkw  eonr- 
ma7idut\  in  which  the  yonng  anil  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are  white 
during  the  winter,  the  aclulu  bei^t>niiiig  ^Ulen-buff  during  tht?  eumiuer. 
With  \he  gaper  (Anaetomtu  ottcUans)  of  India  we  have  a  similar  casei 
but  the  colours  are  reversed:  tor  the  young  and  tiie  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  grey  and  black  <luring  the  winter,  the  adults  beooraing  white 
during  the  summer.^'  As  an  instance  of  the  second  case,  the  yoang  of 
the  mzor-bill  {Aloa  torda,  liinii.).  In  an  early  state  of  plumage,  are 
coloured  like  the  adults  during  the  summer;  and  the  young  of  the 
white-crowned  sparrow  of  North  America  {Fnngilla  Uucrphnfs),  as  soim 
Hs  fled«^l,  have  elegunt  white  stripes  on  their  heads,  which  are  loat  by 
the  young  and  the  old  during  the  winter/^  W^ith  respect  t  *  tho  third 
<-ade.  namely,  that  of  the  young  having  an  intermediate  character  lietwt  en 
the  summer  and  winter  afiult  plumages,  Yarrell  **  insi:»ts  that  this 
occurs  with  many  wadi-rs.  Lastly,  in  regard  t(»  the  >oung  ditieriug 
greatly  from  both  sexes  in  their  adult  summer  and  winter  pluma^^oa. 
this  oeciirs  with  some  hrrou«  aud  egrets  of  North  America  and  India, — 
the  young  alonn  being  white. 

I  will  make  only  a  few  remarks  on  these  oomplicated  cises.  When 
the  young  resemble  the  femules  in  their  summer  dresn,  or  the  adults  of 
both  sexes  in  iheir  winter  dress,  the  cases  ditltr  from  those  given  undt-r 
Classes  I.  and  III.  only  in  the  characters  originally  acquired  by  tiie 
males  durin<r  the  breedinK-Beason,  having  been  limited  in  their  trans- 
mis.oion  to  the  corresponding  neason.  When  the  adults  have  a  distinct 
hummer  and  winter  plnmiige,  and  the  young  differ  from  both,  the  ca  e 
is  more  difficult  to  imderbtand.  We  may  admit  as  probable  that  tlie 
young  have  retained  an  ancient  state  of  pluma^'e  ;  we  can  account  by 
bcxual  oelection  for  the  summer  or  nuptud  plumage  of  the  udultii,  but 
huw  uru  we  ttj  ac«'ount  for  their  distinct  winter  plumage?  If  we  couii 
admit  that  this  plumage  serves  in  all  cased  as  a  protection,  its  ac- 
quirement would  be  u  simple  aH'air;  but  there  seems  no  good  re:«8an 
for  this  admission.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  widely  difi'ereiit 
Conditions  of  life  during  the  winter  luid  summer  have  ac:ed  in  a  din-cl 
nianner  on  the  plumage;  this  miy  have  had  some  e£fect,  but  I  have 
not  much  confidence  in  so  great  a  tiiflerence  as  we  wmietimes  see 
between  the  two  plumages,  having  been  thus  caused.  A  more  prob.-ble 
explanation  is,  tliat  an  ancient  style  of  plumage,  partially  motlified 
through  the  transfi  rence  of  some  characters  from  the  summer  plumag.?, 
has  been  retaine<l  by  the  adults  during  the  winter.  Finully,  all  the 
CAt*3s  in  our  pn-m-nt  claKs  apparently  depend  on  characters  acquired  by 
the  adult  rnules,  having  b<  en  variously  limited  in  th.  ir  tmu.-missi«'n 
iicoording  to  age,  senson,  and  sex;  but  it  would  not  i^e  worth  while  ir 
attempt  to  Ibilow  out  thi  se  ormplex  relations. 


*■  I  am   indebted   to   Mr.   Blyth  On   the    FrirypUa   leucopKrySy    Au- 

for  in  format  iou  as  to  the  buphus;  duboo,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.     I  shall 

tee   also   Jerdos,   'Birds  of  India,'  have  hereafter  to  refer  to  the  youag 

vol.  iii.  p.  749.     On  thu  Anrtstomus,  of  certain  herons  and  egrets  beinjr 

see  Blyth,  in  *  lbi.s,'  18t>7,  p.  173.  white. 

**  On  the  AlcM,  see  Macs^illivi-ay,  ♦*  *  Historv  of  British  Birdti,*  vol 

*  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,*  vol.  v.  d.  347.  i.  1839,  p.  159. 
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Olasb  YI.  The  young  in  (heir  first  plumage  differ  frmn  ea4ik  ciher 
mooording  to  sex;  the  ymng  males  resembling  more  or  less  dosely  the  aduU 
malest  and  the  young  females  more  or  less  closely  the  adult  females, — 
The  cases  in  the  preiieut  clatA,  though  occurring  iu  variou8  groups,  aro 
not  numeroiu ;  yet  it  seemfl  the  modt  uaiurul  thing  that  the  young 
•hould  at  first  somewiiat  rest  mble  the  adults  of  the  same  sex,  und 
gradually  become  more  and  more  like  them.  Tlie  udult  male  blackcap 
{Sylvia  airioapUla)  has  a  black  head,  that  of  the  female  bf  iug  reddish- 
brown  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  that  the  yuung  of  b^tii  sexes 
ean  be  distinguished  by  thid  character  even  as  nestlings,  in  the  family 
of  thrushes  an  unusual  number  of  similar  cases  have  been  uotioed ;  thus, 
ilie  male  blackbird  (Turdus  merula)  can  be  di^tinguistied  in  the  nest 
from  the  female.  The  two  sexes  of  the  mocking  bird  {Turdus  polyglottus, 
Linn.)  differ  very  little  from  each  other,  yet  the  males  can  easily  be 
distinguished  at  a  very  early  age  from  the  females  by  the  a  ing  mure 
pure  white.^'  The  males  ot  a  forest-thrush  aud  of  a  rock-thrush 
{(hroeetes  erythrogastra  and  Fetrodnda  eyanea)  have  much  of  tinir 
pluma^^e  of  a  fine  blue,  whilst  the  females  are  brown ;  an.  I  the  nestling 
males  of  both  species  have  tueir  main  wing  and  tail-fcuthers  edged  wit.i 
blue,  whilst  those  of  the  female  are  edged  wiih  brown.^'  In  the  young 
blackbird  the  wing  feathers  assume  their  mature  character  and  become 
black  after  the  others ;  on  the  other  haU'l,  in  the  two  species  just  named 
the  wing-feuthers  become  blue  before  the  others.  The  most  probable 
▼iew  with  reference  to  the  cases  in  the  present  class  is  that  the  males, 
difierently  from  what  occurs  in  ClaB:^  I.,  have  transmitted  their  colours 
to  their  male  offspring  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  ihey  were 
firet  acquired ;  for,  if  the  males  had  varied  whilst  quite  ycung,  their 
characters  would  probably  have  been  transmitted  to  both  sexes.*" 

In  Alihurus  polytmusy  a  humming-bird,  the  male  is  splendidly  coloured 
bLick  .lUtl  green,  and  two  of  the  tail-feathers  tire  immeiibely  lengthened  ; 
the  female  ha^  an  ordinary  tail  and  inconspicuous  colour:^;  now  the 
young  males,  instead  of  resembling  the  adult  female,  iu  accordance 
with  the  common  rule,  begin  from  the  first  to  assume  the  colours  proper 
to  their  sex,  and  their  tail-feathris  soon  become  elongated.  I  owe  this 
iufoimation  to  Mr.  (louLl,  who  has  given  me  the  following  more  striking 
aud  &«  yet  unpubli.hed  case.  Tao  humming-birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  EustephuiiUH,  both  beautifully  c  loured,  inhabit  the  small  inland 
of  Juan  Femtindez,  and  have  always  been  ranked  as  specifically  dis- 
tinct. But  it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  the  one,  which  is  of  a 
rich  chesnut  brown  colour  with  a  goldcu-ieii  head,  is  the  mnle,  whiUt 
the  otiier,  which  is  elegantly  variegatetl  with  green  and  wiiite  with  a 
UK  tallic-green  head  is  the  female.     Now  the  young  from  the  first 

*•  Audubon,  *  Ornith.  Biography,'  *  Ornith.  Biography,'  vol.  iv.  p.  392), 

Tol.  i.  p.  113.  and  so  it  is  with  the  nestlings  of  a 

♦'  Mr.  C.  A.  Wright,    in  *lbis,*  blue  nuthatch,  i>t'm/ro/>/i»/a/ronia/M 

vol.  vi.  1864,  p.  65.     Jerdon, '  Birds  of  India  (Jerdon,  •  Birds  of  India,' 

of  India,'  vol.  i.  p.  515.     See  also  on  vol.    i.   p.    3b9).     Mr.   Blyth    also 

the   blackbird,    Blyth    in   Charles-  informs  me   that  the  sexes  of  the 

worth's  *  Mag.  of  Nat.  History,*  vol.  stonechat,    Saxkola    rubicolOf    are 

I.  1837,  p.  113.  distinguishable  at  a  very  early  age. 

*•  The  following  additional  cases  Mr.  Sal vin  gives  ('Proc.Zoolog.Sws.' 

may  be  mentioned ;  the  young  males  1870,  p.  20G  ),  the  uise  of  ahum* 

of  7b'ui</ria  ni6ra  can  be  distinguished  ming-bird,  like  the  followiD|[  OBS  si 

fiom  the  young  females  (Audubon,  Laktephaaus. 
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somewhat  reeeroble  the  adults  of  the  ^jorresponding  sex,  the  reet  mhUnce 
gradually  beooming  more  and  more  complete. 

In  considering  this  last  case,  if  as  before  we  take  tlie  plumage  of  the 
voung  as  our  guide,  it  \nou1«)  appear  that  both  sexes  haye  bi'en  rendered 
beautiful  indepemieutly;  ami  n«*t  that  one  sex  has  pidirtially  trancferred 
its  beauty  to  the  other.  The  nuilf  apparently  has  acquired  his  bri^^ht 
colours  through  sexual  selection  in  the  same  manner  a^s  for  in^t-moe, 
the  peacock  or  pheasant  in  our  first  class  of  cases ;  and  tlie  female  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  female  Bhynchiea  or  Tumix  in  our  second 
class  of  cases.  But  there  is  umch  difficulty  in  understanding  how  this 
oould  haye  been  efficted  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  sexea  of  the 
same  species.  Mr.  Sulvin  states,  as  we  haye  seen  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
that  with  Certain  humming-hirds  the  males  greatly  exceed  the  females 
in  number,  whilst  with  other  species  inhabiting  the  same  country  tlie 
females  greatly  exd-td  the  males.  If,  then,  we  might  assume  thvt 
during  some  former  lengthened  period  the  males  of  the  Juan  Fernandez 
species  had  greatly  exceeded  the  females  in  nimber.  but  that  during 
another  lon<;thened  period  the  females  had  far  e^oeodeil  the  males,  we 
could  understand  how  the  males  at  one  tin  e,  and  the  females  at 
another,  mi-^ht  haye  been  rendered  biautifuJ  by  the  selection  of  the 
brighter-coloured  individuals  of  either  sex ;  both  sexes  transmitting 
their  chai-acters  tf)  their  ynun?  at  a  ratlier  earlier  i^ge  than  usa:ill 
Whether  this  U  the  true  explanation  I  will  nU  pretend  to  say;  but  the 
case  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  witl.out  notice. 

We  haye  now  Roen  in  all  six  classes,  that  an  intimate  relation 
exists  between  the  plumage  of  the  young  and  the  adults,  either 
of  one  sex  or  both.  These  relations  are  fairly  well  explained 
on  the  principle  that  one  sex — this  being  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  male— first  acquired  through  variation  and  eexual 
selection  bright  colours  or  other  ornaments,  and  transmitted 
them  in  various  ways,  in  accordance  with  the  reeogni.%d  laws  of 
inheritance.  Why  variations  have  occurred  at  different  periods 
of  life,  even  sometimes  with  species  of  the  same  group,  we  do  not 
know,  but  with  respect  to  the  form  of  transmission,  one  important 
determining  cause  seems  to  be  the  age  at  which  the  Yahatioiis 
first  appear. 

From  the  principle  of  inheritance  at  coiTesponding  ages,  and 
from  any  variations  in  colour  which  occurred  in  the  males  at  an 
early  age  not  being  then  selected— on  the  contrary  being  often 
eliminated  as  dangerous— whilst  similar  variations  occurrinjr 
at  or  near  the  period  of  reproduction  have  been  preserved,  it 
follows  that  the  plumage  of  the  young  will  often  have  been  left 
unmodified,  or  but  little  modified.  We  thus  get  some  ins^ht 
into  the  colouring  of  the  progenitors  of  our  existing  species.  In 
a  vast  number  of  species  in  five  out  of  our  six  classes  of  caseei^ 
the  adults  of  one  sex  or  of  both  are  bright  coloured,  at  least 
during  the  breeding-season,  whilst  the  young  are  invariably  less 
brightly  coloured  tlian  the  adults,  or  are  quite  dull  coloured 
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for  no  iiiBtaiice  is  known,  as  far  as  I  can  disooYer,  of  the  yonng 
of  dnll-ooloored  species  displaying  bright  colours,  or  of  the  yonng 
of  bright-coloured  species  being  more  brilliant  than  their  parents 
In  the  fourth  class,  howeyer,  in  which  the  young  and  the  old 
nsemble  each  other,  there  are  many  species  (though  by  no 
means  all),  of  which  the  young  are  bright-coloured,  and  as  these 
form  whole  groups,  we  may  infer  that  their  early  progenitors 
were  likewise  bright.  With  this  exception,  if  we  look  to  the 
birds  of  the  world,  it  appears  that  their  beauty  has  been  much 
increased  since  that  period,  of  which  their  immature  plumage 
gives  us  a  partial  record. 

On  the  Colour  of  the  Plumage  in  relation  to  Protection, — ^It  will 
hare  been  seen  that  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  belief 
that  dull  colours,  when  confined  to  the  females,  have  been  in 
most  cases  specially  gained  for  the  sake  of  protection.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  as  formerly  remarked,  that  both 
sexes  of  many  birds  have  had  their  colours  modified,  so  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  their  enemies ;  or  in  some  instances,  so  as  to 
approach  their  prey  unobserved,  just  as  owls  have  had  their 
plumage  rendei^  soft,  that  their  flight  may  not  be  over- 
heard. Mr.  Wallace  remarks  ^  that "  it'  is  only  in  the  tropics, 
**  among  forests  which  never  lose  their  foliage,  that  we  find 
^  whole  groups  of  birds,  whose  chief  colour  is  green."  It  will  be 
admitted  by  every  one,  who  has  ever  tried,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
distii^uish  parrots  in  a  leaf-covered  tree.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  remember  that  many  parrots  are  ornamented  with  crimson, 
blue,  and  orange  tints,  which  can  hardly  be  protective.  Wood* 
peckers  are  eminently  arboreal,  but  besides  green  species,  there 
are  many  black,  and  black-and-white  kinds — all  the  species 
being  apparently  exposed  to  nearly  the  same  dangers.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  with  tree-haunting  birds,  strongly-pro- 
nounced colours  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection, 
but  that  a  green  tint  has  been  acquired  oftener  than  any  other^ 
from  the  additional  advantage  of  protection. 

In  regard  to  birds  which  live  on  the  ground,  every  one  admits 
that  they  are  coloured  so  as  to  imitate  the  surrounding  surface. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  see  a  partridge,  snipe,  woodcock,  certain 
plovers,  larks,  and  night-jars  when  crouched  on  ground.  Animals 
hihabiting  deserts  offer  the  most  striking  cases,  for  the  bare 
snrfoce  affords  no  concealment,  and  nearly  all  the  smaller  quad- 
rupeds, reptiles,  and  birds  depend  for  safety  on  their  colours. 
Mr.  Tristram  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara,  that  all  are  protected  by  their  "isabelline  or  sand- 
«•  <  WMtmhister  Reriew,'  July,  1S67,  p.  5. 
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"  eolour."  ^  Calling  to  my  recollection  the  desert-biids  of  Sou& 
America,  as  ^ell  as  most  of  the  ground-birds  of  Great  Britain, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  both  sexes  in  such  cases  are  generally 
coloured  nearly  alike.  Accordingly,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Tristram 
with  respect  to  the  birds  of  the  Sahara,  and  he  has  kindly 
given  me  the  following  information.  There  are  twenty-six 
species  belonging  to  fifteen  genera,  which  manifestly  have  their 
plumage  coloured  in  a  protective  manner;  and  this  colooring  is 
all  the  more  striking,  as  with  most  of  these  birds  it  differs  &om 
that  of  their  congeners.  Both  sexes  of  thirteen  ont  of  the 
twenty-six  species  are  coloured  in  the  same  manner ;  but  these 
belong  to  genera  in  which  this  rule  commonly  prevails,  so  that 
they  tell  ns  nothing  about  the  protective  colours  being  the  same 
in  both  sexes  of  desert-birda.  Of  the  other  thirteen  species,  three 
belong  to  genera  in  which  the  sexes  usually  differ  fom  each 
other,  yet  here  they  have  the  sexes  alike.  In  the  remaining  ten 
species,  the  male  differs  from  the  female;  but  the  difference  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plumage,  which  is 
concealed  when  the  bird  crouches  on  the  ground ;  the  head  and 
back  being  of  the  same  sand-coloured  hue  in  the  two  sexes.  So 
that  in  these  ten  species  the  upper  surfaces  of  both  sexes  have 
been  acted  on  and  rendered  alike,  through  natural  selection,  for 
the  sake  of  protection ;  whilst  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  males 
alone  have  been  diversified,  through  sexual  selection,  for  the 
sake  of  ornament.  Here,  as  both  sexes  are  equally  well  pro- 
tected, we  clearly  see  that  the  females  have  not  been  prevented 
by  natural  selection  from  inheriting  the  colours  of  their  male 
parents;  so  that  we  must  look  to  the  law  of  sexually-limited 
transmission. 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  both  sexes  of  many  soft-billed  birds, 
especially  those  which  frequent  reeds  or  sedges,  are  obscurely 
coloured.  No  doubt  if  their  colours  had  been  brilliant,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  conspicuous  to  their  enemies;  but 
whether  their  dull  tints  have  been  specially  gained  for  the  sake 
of  protection  seems,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  rather  doubtfuL  It 
is  still  more  doubtful  whether  such  dull  tints  can  have  beea 
gained  for  the  sake  of  ornament  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  male  birds,  though  dull-coloured,  often  differ  much  from 
their  females  (as  with  the  common  sparrow),  and  this  leads  to 
the  belief  that  such  colours  have  been  gained  through  sexual 
selection,  from  being  attractive.  Many  of  the  soft-billed  birds 
are  songsters ;  and  a  discussion  in  a  former  chapter  should  not 

**  <  Ibis/  1859,  Tol.  «.  p.  429,  «t     hU  experience  of  the  Sahiirm,  thk 
•if.     Dr.  Kohlfs,  however,  remarks     ■taiemeut  is  too  strong, 
to  me  in  a  letter  that,  according  to 
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be  forgotten^  in  which  it  was  shewn  that  the  best  songsters  are 
rarely  ornamented  with  bright  tints.  It  would  appear  that  female 
birds,  as  a  general  rule,  have  selected  their  mates  either  for  their 
sweet  voices  or  gay  colours,  but  not  for  both  charms  combined. 
Some  species,  which  are  manifestly  coloured  for  the  sake  of 
protection,  such  as  the  jack-snipe,  woodcock,  and  night-jar,  are 
likewise  marked  and  shaded,  according  to  our  standard  of  taste, 
with  extreme  elegance.  In  such  cases  we  may  conclude  that 
both  natural  and  sexual  selection  have  acted  conjointly  for 
protection  and  ornament.  Whether  any  bird  exists  which  does 
not  possess  some  special  attraction,  by  which  to  charm  the 
opposite  sex,  may  be  doubted.  When  both  pexes  are  so  obscurely 
coloured  that  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  the  agency  of  sexual 
selection,  and  when  no  direct  evidence  can  be  advanced  shewing 
that  such  colours  serve  as  a  protection,  it  is  best  to  own  complete 
ignorance  of  the  cause,  or,  which  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing, 
to  attribute  the  result  to  the  direct  action  of  the  conditions  of  life. 
Both  sexes  of  many  birds  are  conspicuously,  though  not 
brilliantly  coloured,  such  as  the  numerous  black,  white,  or 
piebald  species;  and  these  colours  are  probably  the  result  of 
sexual  selection.  With  the  common  blackbird,  capercailzie, 
blackcock,  black  scoter-duck  (Oidemia),  and  even  with  one  of 
the  birds  of  paradise  {Lophorina  atra),  the  males  alone  are  black, 
whilst  the  females  are  brown  or  mottled ;  and  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  blackness  in  these  cases  has  been  a  sexually 
selected  character.  Therefore  it  is  in  some  degree  probable  that 
the  complete  or  jmrtial  blackness  of  both  sexes  in  such  birds  as 
crows,  certain  cockatoos,  storks,  and  swans,  and  many  marine 
birds,  is  likewise  the  result  of  sexual  selection,  accompanied  by 
equal  transmission  to  both  sexes ;  for  blackness  can  hardly  serve 
in  any  case  as  a  protection.  With  several  birds,  in  which  the 
male  alone  is  black,  and  in  others  in  which  both  sexes  are 
black,  the  beak  or  skin  about  the  head  is  brightly  coloured,  and 
the  contrast  thus  afforded  adds  much  to  their  beauty ;  we  see 
this  in  the  bright  yellow  beak  of  the  male  blackbird,  in  the 
crimson  skin  over  the  eyes  of  the  black-cock  and  capercailzie,  in 
the  brightly  and  variously  coloured  beak  of  the  scoter^drake 
(Oidemia),  in  the  red  beak  of  the  chough  (  Corvus  graeulus,  Linn.). 
of  the  black  swan,  and  the  black  stork.  This  leads  me  to  remark 
that  it  is  not  incredible  that  toucans  may  owe  the  enormous 
size  of  their  beaks  to  sexual  selection,  for  the  sake  of  displaying 
the  diversified  and  vivid  stripes  of  colour,  with  which  these 
organs  are  ornamented.^   The  naked  skin,  also,  at  the  basie  of  the 

*^  Ko  satUfactory  explanation  has     size,   and  stUl   less  of  the  bright 
•▼cr  been  olfered  of  the  immense     colours,  cf  the  toncan's  beak.     Mr- 
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beak  and  round  the  eyes  is  hlcewise  often  briUiantly  ooloined; 
and  Mr.  Gould,  in  speaking  of  onespecies,"  says  that  the  oolonn 
of  the  beak  *'  are  doubtless  in  the  finest  and  most  biilliant  state 
"  during  the  time  of  pairmg."  There  is  no  greater  improbability 
that  toucans  should  be  encumbered  with  immense  beaks^  though 
rendered  as  light  as  possible  by  their  cancellated  structure,  for 
the  display  of  fine  colours,  (an  object  falsely  appearing  to  us 
unimportant),  than  that  the  male  Argus  pheasant  and  some  other 
birds  should  be  encumbered  with  plumes  so  long  as  to  impede 
their  flight. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  the  males  alone  of  various  species  are 
black,  the  females  being  dull-coloured ;  so  in  a  few  cases  the 
males  alone  are  either  wholly  or  partially  white,  as  with  the 
several  bell-birds  of  South  America  (ChasmorhynchuB),  the 
Antarctic  goose  (Bemida  antarctied),  the  silver-pheasant,  Ac., 
whilst  the  females  are  brown  or  obscurely  mottled.  Therefore, 
on  the  same  principle  as  before,  it  is  probable  that  both  sexes  of 
many  birds,  such  as  w]iite  cockatoos,  several  egrets  with  their 
beautiful  plumes,  certain  ibises,  gulls,  terns,  Ac,  have  acquired 
their  more  or  less  completely  white  plumage  through  sesual 
selection.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  plumage  becomes  white 
only  at  maturity.  This  is  the  case  with  certain  gannets,  tropic- 
birds,  &c.,  and  with  the  snow-goose  (Anser  hyperboreus).  As  the 
latter  breeds  on  the  *'  barren  grounds,"  when  not  covered  with 
snow,  and  as  it  migrates  southward  during  the  winter,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  its  snow-white  adult  plumage  serves 
as  a  protection.  In  the  Jnastomtu  oscitans,  we  have  still  better 
evidence  that  the  white  plumage  is  a  nuptial  character,  for  it  is 
developed  only  during  the  summer ;  the  yoxmg  in  their  imma- 
ture state,  and  the  adults  in  their  winter  dress,  being  grey  and 
black.  With  many  kinds  of  gulls  (Larus),  the  head  and  neck 
become  pure  white  during  the  summer,  being  grey  or  mottled 
during  the  winter  and  in  the  young  state.    On  the  other  hand. 


Bates    ('The    Naturalist    on    the  by  its  breadth,  depth,  as  well  as 

Amazons,'  vol.   ii.    1863,  p.   341)  length,  is  not  intelligible  on  the 

states  that  they  use  their  beaks  for  Tiew,  that   it  serTes  merely  9M  an 

reaching  fruit  at  the  extreme  tips  organ    of    prehension.     Mr.    Belt 

of  the  branches;  and  likewise,  as  believes  (*The  Naturalist  in  Niei^ 

stated  by  other    authors,  for   ex-  ragoa,'  p.  197),  that  the  principal 

tracting  eggs  and  young  birds  from  use   of  the  beak   is    as  a  defence 

the  nests  of  other  birds.     But,  as  against  enemies,  especially  to  th« 

Mr.  Bates  admits,  the  beak  '*  can  female  whilst  nesting  in  a  hole  in  a 

**  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  per-  tree. 

"  fectly-rormed  instrument  for  the  ••  Kamphastos  carinatns,  GonliTf 

**  end  to  which  it  is  appiLied."    The  '  Monograph  of  Bamphaktid«.' 
gywt  bulk  of  the  beak,  as  shewn 
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with  the  smallQr  gulls,  or  sea-mews  (GaTia),and  with  some  terns 
(Sterna),  exactly  the  reverse  occurs;  for  the  heads  of  the  young 
birds  during  the  first  year,  and  of  the  adults  during  the  winter, 
are  either  pure  white,  or  much  paler  coloured  than  during  the 
breeding-season.  These  latter  cases  offer  another  instance  of  the 
capridons  manner  in  which  sexual  selection  appears  often  to 
hayeaoted.^ 

That  aquatic  birds  have  acquired  a  white  plumage  so  much 
oftener  than  terrestrial  birds,  probably  depends  on  their  large 
size  and  strong  powers  of  flight,  so  that  they  can  easily  defend 
tbemselyes  or  escape  from  birds  of  prey,  to  which  moreover  they 
are  not  much  exposed.  CSonsequenUy,  sexual  selection  has  not 
here  been  interfered  with  or  guided  for  the  sake  of  protection. 
No  doubt  with  birds  which  roam  over  the  open  ocean,  the  males 
and  females  could  find  each  other  much  more  easily,  when  made 
conspicuous  either  by  being  perfectly  white  or  int^isely  black; 
so  that  these  colours  may  possibly  serve  the  same  end  as  the 
call-notesof  many  land-birds.**  A  white  or  black  bird  when  it 
disooversand  flies  down  to  a  carcase  floating  on  the  sea  or  cast 
up  on  the  beach,  will  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  and  will 
guide  other  birds  of  the  same  and  other  species,  to  the  prey ;  but 
as  this  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  first  fioders,  the  indi- 
viduals which  were  the  whitest  or  blackest  would  not  thus 
procure  more  food  than  the  less  strongly  coloured  individuals. 
Hence  conspicuous  colours  cannot  have  been  gradually  acquired 
for  this  purpose  through  natural  selection. 

As  sexual  selection  depends  on  so  fluctuating  an  element  as 
taste,  we  can  understand  how  it  is  that,  within  the  same  group 
of  birds  having  nearly  the  same  habits,  there  should  exist  white 
or  nearly  white,  as  well  as  black,  or  nearly  black  species,— for 
instance,  both  white  and  black  cockatoos,  storks,  ibises,  swans, 
terns,  and  petrels.  Piebald  birds  likewise  sometimes  occur  in 
the  same  groups  together  with  black  and  white  species;  for 
instance,  the  black-decked  swan,  certain  terns,  and  the  common 
magpie.  That  a  strong  contrast  in  colour  is  agreeable  to  birds, 
we  may  conclude  by  looking  through  any  large  collection,  for 
the  sexes  often  diffiar  ftom  each  other  Id  the  male  having  the  pale 

**  On  Lama,  Gavia,  and  Sterna,  high  in  the  air,  like  marine  hirds 

see  Macgillivraj, '  Hist.  Brit.  Birds,'  oyer  the  ocean,  three  or  four  species 

voL  V.  p.  515,  584,  626.    On  the  are  almost  wholly  or  largely  white, 

Anaer  hyperboreos,  Andubon,  *  Or-  and  that  many  others  are  black.    So 

sith.   Biography/  vol.   iv.  p.   562.  that  here  again  conspicnous  colours 

On  the  id^iastomns,  Mr.  Blyth,  in  may  possibly  aid  the  sexes  in  finding 

Ibis,'  1867,  p.  173.  each  other    during   the    breeding* 

^  It 'may  be  noticed  that  with  season, 
vultures,  which  roam  fsnx  and  wide 
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parts  of  a  purer  white,  and  the  Tsnonsly  coloured  daik  ports  of 
Btill  darker  tints  than  the  female. 

It  would  even  appear  that  mere  noTeltj,  or  slight  changes  for 
the  sake  of  change,  have  sometimes  acted  on  female  birds  as  a 
charm,  like  changes  of  fashion  with  as.  Thus  the  males  of 
some  parrots  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
females,  at  least  according  to  our  taste,  but  they  differ  in  such 
points,  as  in  having  a  rose-coloured  collar  instead  of  "  a  bright 
"  emeraldine  narrow  green  collar;"  or  in  the  male  having  a  black 
collar  instead  of  "  a  yellow  demi-collar  in  front,"  witli  a  pale 
roseate  instead  of  a  plum-blue  head."  As  so  many  male  birds 
have  elongated  tail-feathers  or  elongated  crests  for  their  chief 
ornament,  the  shortened  tail,  formerly  described  in  the  male  of 
a  humming-bird,  and  the  shortened  crest  of  the  male  goosander, 
seem  like  one  of  the  many  changes  of  fashion  which  we  admire 
in  our  own  drosses. 

Some  members  of  the  heron  family  offer  a  still  more  curious 
case  of  novelty  in  colouring  having,  as  it  appears,  been  appre- 
ciated for  the  sake  of  novelty.  The  young  of  the  Ard«i  asha  are 
white,  the  adults  being  dork  slate  coloured ;  and  not  only  the 
young,  but  the  adults  in  their  winter  plumage,  of  the  allied 
liuphus  coromanduB  are  white,  this  colour  changing  into  a 
rich  golden-buff  during  the  breeding-season.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  young  of  these  two  species,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
members  of  the  same  family,^  should  for  any  special  purpose, 
have  been  rendered  pure  white  and  thus  made  conspicuous  to 
their  enemies ;  or  that  the  adults  of  one  of  these  two  species 
should  have  been  specially  rendered  white  during  the  winter  in 
a  country  which  is  never  covered  with  snow.  On  the  other  band 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  whiteness  has  been  gained  by 
many  birds  as  a  sexual  ornament  We  may  therefore  conclude 
that  some  early  progenitor  of  the  Ardea  cuha  and  the  Buphus 
acquired  a  white  plumage  for  nuptial  purposes,  and  transmitted 
this  colour  to  their  yoimg;  so  that  the  yoni^  and  the  old 
became  white  like  certain  existing  egrets ;  and  that  the  whiteness 
was  afterwards  retained  by  the  young,  whilst  it  was  exchanged 
by  the  adults  for  more  strongly-pronounced  tints.  But  if  we 
could  look  still  farther  back  to  the  still  earlier  progenitors  of 
these  two  species,  we  should  probably  see  the  adults  dark- 

**    See    Jerdon    on    the    genus  specifie  names.    Andnbon  ('  Omitb. 

PaUeornis,  'Birds  of  India,'  toL  i.  Biography,'  vol.  ill.  p.  416;  voL  ir. 

p.  258-260.  p.  58)  seems  rather  pleased  at  tb« 

**  The  yonng  of  Ardea  rufesoent  thoaght  that  this  remarkable  (diaagc 

and  A.  oosrulea  of  the  (J.  States  are  of  plumage  will  grefttlj  "disooaeert 

likewise   white,   the    adults    being  **  the  systematists." 
coloured  in  accordance  with  their 
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eoloTirecL  I  in&r  that  this  woald  be  the  case,  from  the  analogy 
of  many  other  birds,  which  aie  dark  whilst  young,  and  when 
adult  are  white ;  and  more  especially  from  the  case  of  the  Ard&ik 
guiaris,  the  ooloors  of  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  A.  asha, 
for  the  young  are  dark-oolonred  and  the  adults  white,  the  yotisg 
having  retained  a  former  state  of  plumage.  It  appears  there- 
fore that,  during  a  long  line  of  descent,  the  adult  progenitors 
of  the  Ardea  dsha,  the  Buphus,  and  of  some  allies,  have  under- 
gone the  following  changes  of  colour:  first,  a  dark  shade; 
Mcondly,  pure  white ;  and  thirdly,  owing  to  another  change  of 
fashion  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  their  present  slaty,  reddish, 
or  golden-buff  tints.  These  successiYe  changes  are  intelligible 
only  on  the  principle  of  novelty  having  been  admired  by  birds 
fi/r  its  own  sake. 

Several  writers  have  objected  to  the  whole  theory  of  sexual 
selection,  by  assuming  that  with  animals  and  savages  the 
taste  of  the  female  for  certain  colours  or  other  ornaments 
would  not  remain  constant  for  many  generations;  that  first 
one  colour  and  then  another  would  be  admired,  and  con- 
sequently that  no  permanent  effect  could  be  produced.  We  may 
admit  that  taste  is  fluctuating,  but  it  is  not  quite  arbitrary.  It 
depends  much  on  habit,  as  we  see  in  mankind ;  and  we  may 
infisr  that  this  would  hold  good  with  birds  and  other  animals. 
Even  in  our  own  dress,  the  general  character  lasts  long,  and  the 
changes  are  to  a  certain  extent  graduated.  Abundant  evidence 
will  be  given  in  two  places  in  a  future  chapter,  that  savages 
of  many  races  have  admired  for  many  generations  the  same 
cicatrices  on  the  skin,  the  same  hideously  perforated  lips, 
nostrils,  or  ears,  distorted  heads,  &g,  ;  and  these  deformities 
present  some  analogy  to  the  natural  ornaments  of  various 
animals.  Nevertheless,  with  savages  such  fashions  do  not  endure 
for  ever,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  differences  in  this  respect 
between  allied  tribes  on  the  same  continent.  So  again  the  raisers 
of  fancy  animals  certainly  have  admired  for  many  generations 
and  still  admire  the  same  breeds;  they  earnestly  desire  slight 
changes,  which  are  considered  as  improvements,  but  any  great  or 
sudden  change  is  looked  at  as  the  greatest  blemish.  With  birds 
in  a  state  of  nature  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  admire  an  entirely  new  style  of  coloration,  even  if  great 
and  sudden  variations  often  occurred,  which  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  We  know  that  dovecot  pigeons  do  not  willingly 
associate  with  the  variously  coloured  fancy  breeds ;  that  albino 
birds  do  not  commonly  get  partners  in  marriage;  and  that  the 
black  ravens  of  the  Feroe  Islands  chase  away  their  piebald 
brethren.    But  this  dislike  of  a   sudden  change  would  not 
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pnolude  their  appracuitmg  alight  chftnges,  any  more  tha&  it 
does  in  the  case  of  man.  Hence  with  respect  to  taste,  which 
depends  on  many  elements,  but  portly  on  habit  and  parUj 
on  a  love  of  novelty,  there  seems  no  improbability  in  animals 
admiring  for  a  very  long  period  the  same  general  style  of  omameo- 
tation  or  other  attractions,  and  yet  appreciating  slight  ^Vfig^ 
m  colours,  form,  or  sound. 

Summary  of  the  Four  Chapters  on  Birds. — Most  male  birds  ate 
highly  pngnacions  during  the  breeding*«eaflon,and  some  possess 
we^[)ona  adapted  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  But  the  most 
pugnacious  uid  the  best  armed  males  rarely  or  never  depend  for 
success  solely  on  their  power  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals,  but 
have  special  means  for  charming  the  female.  With  some  it  is  the 
power  of  song,  or  of  giving  forth  strange  cries,  or  instrumental 
music,  and  the  males  in  consequence  differ  from  the  females  in 
their  voaU  organs,  or  in  the  structure  of  certain  foathera.  From 
the  cariously  direraified  means  for  producing  various  soundsi,  we 
gain  a  high  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  means  of  courtship. 
Many  birds  endeavour  to  charm  the  females  by  love-dances  or 
antics,  performed  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  at 
prepared  pUces.  But  amaments  of  many  kinds,  the  mo€^ 
brilliant  tints,  combs  and  wattles,  beautiful  plumes,  elongated 
feathers,  top-knots,  and  so  forth,  are  by  &r  the  commonest  means. 
In  some  cases  mere  novelty  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  charm. 
The  (wnaments  of  the  males  must  be  highly  important  to  them, 
for  they  have  been  acquired  in  not  a  fow  cases  at  the  coat  of 
increased  danger  from  enemies,  and  even  at  some  loss  of  power 
in  fighting  with  their  rivals.  The  males  of  very  many  species 
do  not  assume  their  ornamental  dress  until  they  arrive  at 
maturity,  or  they  assume  it  only  during  the  breeding-eeasan,  or 
the  tints  then  become  more  vivid.  Certain  ornamental 
appendages  become  enlarged,  turgid,  and  brightly  coloured 
during  the  act  of  courtship.  The  males  display  their  chaims 
with  elaborate  care  and  to  the  best  oirect ;  and  this  is  done  in 
the  presence  of  the  females.  The  courtship  is  sometuneB  a 
prolonged  afiEieur,  and  many  males  and  females  congregate  at  an 
appointed  place.  To  suppose  that  the  females  do  not  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  males,  is  to  admit  that  their  sfdendid  deoorationi^ 
all  their  pomp  and  display,  are  useless ;  and  this  is  incredible 
Birds  have  fine  powers  of  discrimination,  and  in  some  few 
instances  it  can  be  shewn  that  they  have  a  taste  for  the  beautifuL 
Ihe  females,  moreover,  are  known  occasionally  to  exhibit  « 
marked  preference  or  antipathy  for  certain  individual  malea. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  females  prefer,  or  are  unconsoiooslgf 
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excited  by  the  more  beantifol  males,  then  the  males  would 
•lowly  but  sorely  be  rendered  more  and  more  attractive  through 
.sexual  selection.  That  it  is  this  sex  which  has  been  chiefly 
modified,  we  may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  in  almost  every  genus 
where  the  sexes  differ,  the  males  differ  much  more  from  one 
another  than  do  the  females;  this  is  well  shewn  in  certain 
closely-allied  representative  species,  in  which  the  females  can 
hardly  be  distinguished,  whilst  the  males  are  quite  distinct. 
Birds  in  a  state  of  nature  offer  individual  differences  which 
would  amply  suffice  for  the  work  of  sexual  selection;  but  we 
iiave  seen  that  they  occasionally  present  more  strongly-marked 
variatiQDs  which  xecur  so  frequently  that  they  would  imme- 
diately be  fixed,  if  they  served  to  allure  the  female.  The  laws 
of  variation  must  determine  the  nature  of  the  initial  changes, 
and  will  have  largely  influenced  the  final  result  The  giada- 
ti<»iB,  which  may  be  observed  between  the  males  of  allied 
species,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  steps  through  which  they 
have  passed.  They  explain  also  in  the  most  interesting  manner 
how  certain  characters  have  originated,  such  as  the  indented 
ocelli  on  the  taU-feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  the  ball  and 
socket  ocelli  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  Argus  pheasant.  It  is 
evident  that  the  brilliant  colours,  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  &c.,  of 
many  male  birds  cannot  have  been  acquired  as  a  protection; 
indeed,  they  sometimes  lead  to  danger.  That  they  are  not  due 
to  the  direct  and  definite  action  of  the  conditions  of  life,  we  may 
feel  assured,  because  the  females  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
conditions,  and  yet  often  differ  from  the  males  to  an  extreme 
degree.  Although  it  is  probable  that  changed  conditions  acting 
.during  a  lengthened  period  have  in  some  cases  produced  a 
definite  effect  on  both  sexes,  or  sometimes  on  one  sex  alone,  the 
more  important  result  will  have  been  an  increased  tendency  to 
vary  or  to  present  more  strongly  marked  individual  differences ; 
and  such  differences  will  have  afforded  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  the  action  of  sexual  selection. 

The  laws  oi  inheritance,  irrespectively  of  selection,  appear  to 
have  determined  whether  the  characters  acquired  by  the  males 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  for  producing  various  sounds,  and  for 
fighting  together^  have  been  transmitted  to  the  males  alone  or  to 
both  sexes,  eithw  permanentiy,  or  periodically  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  Why  various  characters  should  have  been 
transmitted  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  another,  is 
not  in  most  oases  known;  but  the  period  of  variability  seems  often 
to  have  been  the  determining  cause.  When  the  two  sexes  have 
inherited  all  characters  in  common  they  necessarily  res^ble 
I  other ;  but  as  the  successive  variations  may  be  differently 
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transmitted,  every  possible  gradation  may  be  fonnd,  eren  withia 
the  same  genus,  from  the  cioeest  similarity  to  the  widest  dia- 
similariiy  between  the  sexes.  With  many  closely-allied  species, 
following  nearly  the  same  habits  of  life,  the  males  haye  oome  to 
differ  from  each  other  chiefly  through  the  action  of  sexual 
selection;  whilst  the  females  have  come  to  differ  chiefly  from 
partaking  more  or  less  of  the  characters  thus  acquired  by  tJie 
males.  The  effects,  moreoTer,  of  the  definite  action  of  the 
conditions  of  life,  will  not  have  been  masked  in  the  females,  as 
in  the  males,  by  the  accumulation  through  sexual  selection  of 
strongly-pronoimced  colours  and  other  ornaments.  The  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes,  however  affected,  will  have  been  kept  at 
each  successive  period  nearly  uniform  by  the  free  intercrossing 
of  many  individuals. 

With  species,  in  which  the  sexes  differ  in  colour,  it  is  possible 
or  probable  that  some  of  the  successive  variations  often  tended 
to  be  transmitted  equally  to  both  sexes;  but  that  when  this 
occurred  the  females  were  prevented  from  acquiring  the  bright 
colours  of  the  males,  by  the  destruction  which  they  suffered 
during  incubation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  possible  by 
natural  selection  to  convert  one  form  of  transmission  into 
another.  But  there  would  not  be  the  least  difficulty  in  rendering 
a  female  dull-coloured,  the  male  being  still  kept  bright-coloured, 
by  the  selection  of  successive  variations,  which  were  from  the 
first  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  same  sex.  Whether 
the  females  of  many  species  have  actually  been  thus  modified, 
must  at  present  remain  doubtful.  When,  through  the  law  of 
the  equal  transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes,  the  females 
were  rendered  as  conspicuously  coloured  as  the  males,  their 
instincts  appear  often  to  have  been  modified  so  that  they  were 
led  to  build  domed  or  concealed  nests. 

In  one  small  and  curious  class  of  cases  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  two  sexes  have  been  completely  transposed,  for  the 
females  are  larger,  stroxiger,  more  vociferous  and  brighter 
coloured  than  the  males.  They  have,  also,  become  so  quarrel- 
some  that  they  often  fight  together  for  the  possession  of  the 
males,  like  the  males  of  other  pugnacious  species  for  the 
possession  of  the  females.  If,  as  seems  probable,  such  females 
habitually  drive  away  their  rivals,  and  by  the  display  of  their 
bright  colours  or  other  charms  endeavour  to  attract  the  iDalee, 
we  can  understand  how  it  is  that  they  have  gradually  beesi 
rendered,  by  sexual  selection  and  sexually-limited  transmission, 
more  beautiful  than  tue  males — ^the  latter  being  left  unmodified 
or  only  slightly  modified. 

Whenever  the  law  cf  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages  preYaik 
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but  not  that  of  sexually-limited  transmissioii,  then  if  the 
parents  vary  late  in  life — and  we  know  that  this  constantly 
oocnn  with  our  poultry,  and  occasionally  with  other  birds — 
the  young  will  be  left  unaffected,  whilst  the  adults  of  both  sexes 
will  be  modified.  If  both  these  laws  of  inheritance  preTail  and 
either  sex  varies  late  in  life,  that  sex  alone  will  be  modified,  the 
other  sex  and  the  young  being  unaffected.  'When  Tariations  in 
brightness  or  in  other  conspicuous  characters  occur  early  in  life, 
as  no  doubt  often  happens,  they  will  not  be  acted  on  through 
sexual  selection  until  the  period  of  reproduction  arrives ;  con- 
sequently if  dangerous  to  the  young,  they  will  be  eliminated 
through  natural  selection.  Thus  we  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  variations  arising  late  in  life  have  so  often  been  pre- 
served for  the  ornamentation  of  the  males;  the  females  and 
the  young  being  left  almost  unaffected,  and  therefore  like  each 
other.  With  species  having  a  distinct  summer  and  winter 
plumage,  the  males  of  which  either  resemble  or  differ  from  the 
females  during  both  seasons  or  duriag  the  summer  alone,  the 
degrees  and  kinds  of  resemblance  between  the  young  and  the 
old  are  exceedingly  complex ;  and  this  complexity  apparently 
depends  on  characters,  first  acquired  by  the  males,  being 
transmitted  in  various  ways  and  d^rees,  as  limited  by  age,  sex, 
and  season. 

As  the  young  of  so  many  species  have  been  but  little  modified 
in  colour  and  in  other  ornaments,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  plumage  of  their  early  progenitors; 
and  we  may  infer  that  the  beauty  of  our  existing  species,  if  we 
look  to  the  whole  class,  has  been  largely  increased  since  that 
period,  of  which  the  immature  plumage  gives  us  an  indirect 
record.  Many  birds,  especially  those  which  live  much  on  the 
ground,  have  undoubtedly  been  obscurely  coloured  for  the  sake 
of  protection.  In  some  instances  the  upper  exposed  surface  of 
the  plumage  has  been  thus  coloured  in  both  sexes,  whilst  the 
lower  sur&ce  in  the  males  alone  has  been  variously  ornamented 
through  sexual  selection.  Finally,  from  the  facts  given  in 
these  four  chapters,  we  may  conclude  that  weapons  for  battle, 
organs  for  producing  sound,  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  bright 
and  conspicuous  colours,  have  generally  been  acquired  by  the 
males  through  variation  and  sexual  selection,  and  have  been 
tranranitted  in  various  ways  according  to  tho  several  laws  of 
inheritance— the  females  and  the  young  being  left  comparatively 
but  little  modified.*' 

**  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  birds,  and  the  two  following  onee 
kisdnees  of  Mr.  Sclater  fox  having  on  mammals.  In  this  way  I  haw 
looked  oTer  these  foor  chapters  on     been  saved  from  making  mistakes 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 
Skoomdabt  SizuAL  OHABAonms  OF  Mammaia 


Th«  law  of  battle — Special  weapons,  confined  to  the  males— Caos*  •• 
absence  of  weapons  in  the  female — Weapons  common  to  both  sexes,  yet 
primarily  ncqaired  by  the  male — Other  oses  of  such  weapons — ^Their 
high  importance— Greater  else  of  the  male — ^Meaoi  of  defence— On  the 
pnference  abewn  bj  either  eex  in  the  pairing  of  quadrapedt. 

With  mammals  the  male  appears  to  win  the  female  much  more 
through  the  law  of  battle  than  through  the  display  of  his 
charms.  The  most  timid  animals,  not  provided  with  any  special 
weapons  for  fighting,  engage  in  desperate  conflicts  during  the 
season  of  loTe.  Two  male  hares  have  been  seen  to  fight  together 
until  one  was  killed;  male  moles  often  fight,  and  sometimes 
with  fatal  results;  male  squirrels  engage  in  frequent  contests, 
"  and  often  wound  each  other  severely ;"  as  do  male  beavers,  so 
that  "hardly  a  skin  is  without  scars.**^  I  observed  the  same 
fact  with  the  hides  of  the  guanacoes  in  Patagonia;  and  on  one 
occasion  several  were  so  absorbed  in  fighting  that  they  fearlessly 
rushed  close  by  me.  Livingstone  speaks  of  the  males  of  the 
many  animals  in  Southern  Africa  as  almost  invariably  shewing 
the  scars  received  in  former  contests. 

The  law  of  battle  prevails  with  aquatic  as  with  terrestrial 
mammals.  It  is  notorious  how  desperately  male  seals  fights 
both  with  their  teeth  and  claws,  during  the  breeding-season; 
and  their  hides  are  likewise  often  covered  with  scars.  Male 
sperm-whales  are  very  jealous  at  this  season;  and  in  their 
battles  "  they  often  lock  their  jaws  together,  and  turn  on  their 
"  sides  and  twist  about ;"  so  that  their  lower  jaws  often  become 
distorted." 
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All  male  animftls  which  are  fomiahed  with  special  weapona 
for  fighting,  are  well  known  to  engage  in  fierce  battles.  The 
courage  and  the  desperate  conflicts  of  stags  have  often  been 
described;  their  skeletons  have  been  found  in  various  parts  oi 
the  world,  with  the  horns  inextricably  locked  together,  shewing 
how  miserably  the  victor  and  vanquished  had  perished.'  No 
animal  in  the  world  is  so  dangerous  as  an  elephant  in  must. 
Lord  Tankerville  has  given  me  a  graphic  description  of  the 
battles  between  the  wild  bulls  in  Chillingham  Park,  the  descen- 
dants, degenerated  in  size  but  not  in  courage,  of  the  gigantic 
Bob  primigeriius.  In  1861  several  contended  for  mastery ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  two  of  the  younger  bulls  attacked  in  concert 
the  old  leader  of  the  herd,  overthrew  and  disabled  him,  so  that 
he  was  believed  by  the  keepers  to  be  lying  mortally  wounded  in 
a  neighbouring  wood.  But  a  few  days  afterwards  one  of  the 
young  bulls  approached  the  wood  alone ;  and  then  the  "  monarch 
"  of  the  chase,"  who  had  been  lashing  himself  up  for  vengeance, 
came  out  and,  in  a  short  time,  killed  his  antagonist  He  then 
quietly  joined  the  herd,  and  long  held  undisputed  sway.  Admiral 
Sir  J.  B.  Sulivan  informs  me  that,  when  he  lived  in  the  Falk« 
land  Islands,  he  imported  a  young  English  stallion,  which 
frequented  the  hills  near  Fort  William  with  eight  mares.  On 
these  hills  there  were  two  wild  stallions,  each  with  a  small  troop 
of  mares;  "and  it  is  certain  that  these  stallions  would  never 
"  £ave  approached  each  other  without  fighting.  Both  had  tried 
"  singly  to  fight  the  English  horse  and  drive  away  his  mares, 
"  but  had  foiled.  One  day  they  came  in  together  and  attacked 
"  him.  This  was  seen  by  the  capitan  who  had  charge  of  the 
"  horses^  and  who,  on  riding  to  the  spot,  found  one  of  the  two 
"  staUions  engaged  with  the  English  horse,  whilst  the  other  was 
'*  driving  away  the  mares^  and  had  already  separated  four  from 
"  the  rest.  The  capitan  settled  the  matter  by  driving  the  whole 
"  party  into  the  corral,  for  the  wild  stallions  would  not  leave 
"  the  mares." 

Male  animals  which  are  provided  with  efficient  cutting  or 
tearing  teeth  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  such  as  the 
camivora,  insectivora,  and  rodents,  are  seldom  furnished  with 
weapons  especially  adapted  for  fighting  with  their  rivals.  The 
ease  is  very  different  with  the  males  of  many  other  animals. 
We  see  this  in  the  horns  of  stags  and  of  certain  kinds  of 

*  See  Scrope  (<  Art  of  Deer-stalk-  wapiti,  moose,  and  rein-deer  hare 

^&'  P<  17)  on  the  locking  of  the  been  found   thas  locked   together. 

lioma  with    the    CerYus    elaphas.  Sir  A.  .Smith  found  at  the  Cape  ol 

Richardson,  in* Fauna  Bor.  Ameri-  Good    Hope  the  skeletons  of  Iwe 

eaaa/  1829,  p.   252,  says  that  the  gnus  in  the  same  conditiom 
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antelopes  in  which  the  females  are  hornless.  With  many  animals 
the  canine  teeth  in  the  npper  or  lower  jaw,  or  in  both,  are  much 
larger  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  or  are  absent  in  the 
latter,  with  the  exception  sometimes  of  a  hidden  radlmeni 
Certain  antelopes,  the  mnsk-deer,  camel,  horse,  boar,  Tarions 
apes,  seals,  and  the  walrns,  offer  instances.  In  the  females  of 
the  walrus  the  tnsks  are  sometimes  quite  absent.^  In  the  male 
elephant  of  India  and  in  the  male  dugong*  the  upper  incison 
form  offensive  weapons.  In  the  male  narwhal  the  left  canine 
alone  is  developed  into  the  well-known,  spirally-twisted,  so- 
called  horn,  which  is  sometimes  from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  length. 
It  is  believed  that  the  males  use  these  horns  for  fighting  to* 
gotber ;  for  "  an  unbroken  one  can  rarely  be  got.  and  occasionally 
'  one  may  be  found  with  the  point  of  another  jammed  into  the 
"  broken  place."'  The  tooth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  in 
the  male  consists  of  a  rudiment  about  ten  inches  in  length, 
which  is  embedded  in  the  jaw ;  but  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
both  are  equally  developed  on  the  two  sides.  In  the  female  boUi 
are  always  rudimentary.  The  male  cachalot  has  a  larger  head 
than  that  of  the  female,  and  it  no  doubt  aids  him  in  his 
aquatic  battles.  Lastly,  the  adult  male  omithorhynchus  is  pro- 
vided with  a  remarkable  apparatus,  namely  a  spur  on  the  foreleg, 
closely  resembliug  the  poison-fang  of  a  venomous  snake ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Harting,  the  secretion  from  the  gland  is  not  poisonous; 
and  on  the  leg  of  the  female  there  is  a  hollow,  apparently  for  the 
reception  of  the  spur."' 

When  the  males  are  provided  with  weapons  which  in  the 
females  are  absent,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  these  serve 
for  fighting  with  other  males;  and  that  they  were  acquired 
through  sexual  selection,  and  were  transmitted  to  the  male  sex 
alone.  It  is  not  probable,  at  least  in  most  cases,  that  the  females 
have  been  prevented  from  acquiring  such  weapons,  on  account 
of  their  being  useless,  superfluous,  or  in  some  way  injurious. 
On  the  contrary,  as  they  are  often  used  by  the  males  for  various 

*  Mr.  Lamont  (*  Seasons  with  th«  •  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  •  Proc  Zool. 
Sea-Hors«8,'  1861,  p,  143)  says  that  Soc.'  1869,  p.  553.  See  Prof.  Turner, 
a  good  tusk  of  the  male  walrus  in  Journal  of  *  A nat.  and  Phj«.' 1872. 
weighs  4  pounds,  and  is  longer  than  p.  76,  on  the  homological  nature  «»f 
that  of  the  female,  which  weighs  these  tusks.  Also  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark* 
about  3  pounds.  The  males  are  on  two  tusks  b«ing  doTeloped  in  the 
described  as  fighting  ferociously,  males,  in  *  Proc.  Zaolog.  Soc' 1871, 
On  the  occasional   absence  of    the  p.  42. 

tusks  in   the   female,   sec    Mr.   R.         '   Owen    on    the    cachalot    and 

Brown,  *Proc  Tjoq\.  Sc€.'  1868,  p.  Omithorhynchus,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  pp^ 

429.  •  638,641.    Harting  is  quoted  by  Dr. 

*  Owen, 'Anatomy of  Vertebr&tes,'  ZodteTeen  in  the  Dutch  transUt.  of 
rol.  iii.  p.  283.  this  work,  vol  U.  p.  292. 
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purposes,  more  especially  as  a  defence  against  their  enemies,  it 
is  a  surprising  fact  that  they  are  so  poorly  developed,  or  quite 
ahsent,  in  the  females  of  so  many  animals.  With  female  deer 
the  development  during  each  recurrent  season  of  great  branching 
horns,  and  with  female  elephants  the  development  of  immense 
tasks,  would  be  a  great  waste  of  vital  power,  supxx)sing  that 
they  were  of  no  use  to  the  females.  Consequently,  they  would 
have  tended  to  be  eliminated  in  the  female  through  natural 
selection;  that  is,  if  the  successive  variations  were  limited  in 
their  transmission  to  the  female  sex,  for  otherwise  the  weapons 
of  the  males  would  have  been  injuriously  affected,  and  this 
would  have  been  a  greater  evil.  On  the  whole,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  the  following  facts,  it  seems  probable  that  when 
the  various  weapons  differ  in  the  two  sexes,  this  has  generally 
depended  on  the  kind  of  transmission  which  has  prevailed. 

As  the  reindeer  is  the  one  species  in  the  whole  family  of  Deer, 
in  which  the  female  is  furnished  with  horns,  though  they  are 
somewhat  smaller,  thinner,  and  less  branched  than  in  the  male, 
it  might  naturally  be  thought  that,  at  least  in  this  case,  they 
must  be  of  some  special  service  to  her.  The  female  retains  her 
horns  from  the  time  when  they  are  fully  developed,  namely,  in 
September,  throughout  the  winter  until  April  or  May,  when  she 
brings  forth  her  young.  Mr.  Crotch  made  particular  enquiries 
for  me  in  Norway,  and  it  appears  that  the  females  at  this  season 
conceal  themselves  for  about  a  fortnight  in  order  to  bring  forth 
their  young,  and  then  reappear,  generally  hornless.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  however,  as  I  hear  from  Mr.  H.  Beeks,  the  female  some- 
times retains  her  horns  longer.  The  male  on  the  other  hand 
casts  his  horns  much  earlier,  towards  the  end  of  November.  As 
both  sexes  have  the  same  requirements  and  follow  the  same 
habits  of  life,  and  as  the  male  is  destitute  of  horns  during  the 
winter,  it  is  improbable  that  they  can  be  of  any  special  service 
to  the  female  during  this  season,  which  includes  the  larger  part 
of  the  time  during  which  she  is  homed.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  she  can  have  inherited  horns  from  some  ancient  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  of  deer,  for,  from  the  fact  of  the  females  of 
BO  many  species  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  not  having  horns, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  primordial  character  of  the 
group.* 

The  horns  of  the  reindeer  are  developed  at  a  most  unusually 

*  On  the  stmctiiTe  and  shedding  regard  to  the  American  variety  or 

tf  the  horna  of  the  reindeer,  Ho£  species ;  also  Major  W.  Ross  King, 

berg,  *  AmoBnitates  Acad.'  vol.  ir.  *The  Sportsman  in  Canada,'  186^ 

1788,    p.    149.      See     Richardson,  \,  80. 
Fauna  Bor.  Americana,'  p.  241,  in 
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aarly  age;  but  what  the  cause  of  this  may  be  is  not  known. 
The  effect  has  apparently  been  the  transference  of  the  horns  to 
both  sexes.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  horns  are  always 
transmitted  through  the  female,  and  that  she  haa  a  latent 
capacity  for  their  deyelopment,  as  we  see  in  old  or  diseased 
females.*  Moreoyer  the  females  of  some  other  species  of  deor 
exhibit,  either  normally  or  occasionally,  rudiments  of  horns ;  thus 
the  female  of  Ce^^ulm  mo»chatu$  has  "  bristly  tufts,  ending  in  a 
**  knob,  instead  of  a  horn ;"  and  "  in  most  specimens  of  the 
''  female  wapiti  (CervtM  oanadenain)  there  is  a  sharp  bony  pro- 
**  tuberanoe  in  the  place  of  the  horn."^^  From  these  severa] 
considerations  we  may  conclude  that  the  possession  of  faixly 
well-deyeloped  horns  by  Uie  female  reindeer,  is  due  to  the  males 
having  first  acquired  them  as  weapons  for  fighting  with  other 
males;  and  secondarily  to  their  deyelopment  from  some  un> 
known  cause  at  an  unusually  early  age  in  the  males,  and  tbeir 
consequent  transference  to  both  sexes. 

Turning  to  the  sheath-horned  ruminants:  with  antelopes  a 
graduated  series  can  be  formed,  beginning  with  species,  the 
females  of  which  are  completely  destitute  of  horns — passing  on 
to  those  which  haye  horns  so  small  as  to  be  almost  rudimentary^ 
(as  with  the  Antilocapra  americana,  in  which  species  they  are 
present  in  only  one  out  of  four  or  fiye  females  ") — to  those  which 
have  fedrly  developed  horns,  but  manifestly  smaller  and  thinner 
than  in  the  male  and  sometimes  of  a  different  shape,^ — and 
ending  with  those  in  which  both  sexes  have  horns  of  equal  size. 
As  with  the  reindeer,  so  with  antelopes  there  exists,  as  pore- 
yiously  shewn,  a  relation  between  the  period  of  the  developmeni 
of  the  horns  and  their  transmission  to  one  or  both  sexes;  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  their  presence  or  absence  in  the  femaleB 
of  some  species,  and  their  more  or  less  perfect  condition  in  the 
females  of  other  species,  depends,  not  on  their  being  of  any 
special  use,  but  simply  in  inheritance.    It  accords  with  this 

*  Isidore    Qeoffiroy    St.    Hilaire,  'CaUlogno  of   Mammalia  in    tin 

<  EssaU  do  Zoolog.  GMn^rale,'  1841,  British  Museum^'  pwi.  iii  p.  S20. 

p.  513.    Othef  maaculiDe  characten,  On  the  Oervus  oanadauiB  or  wmpiti 

besides  the   horns,  are    sometimes  see  Hon.  J.  D.  Caton,  *  Ottawa  Acad. 

similarly  transferred  to  the  female  ;  of  Nat.  Sciences/  May,  1868,  p.  9. 

thns  Mr.  Boner,  in  speaking  of  an  "  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C^fieli, 

old     female     chamois     (*  Chamois  for  this  information,  see  alao   kii 

Hunting  in  the  Mountains  of  Bar  paper  in  *Proc.  Zoolof.  Soc,'  19C6s 

Faria,'  I860,  2nd  edit.  p.  S63X  says,  p.  105. 

«  not  only  was  the  head  very  male-  "  For  instance  the  horns  of  tlM 


**  looking,  but  along  the  back  there  female  Ani,  euchon  resemble 

"  was  a  ridge  of  long  hair,  usually  of  a  distinct  species,  viz.  the  AnL. 

"  to  be  found  only  in  bucks."  dorocu  rax,   (hrmdj  see  Desmazvati 

^  On   the  Gervulus,  Dr.  Gray,  <  Mammalogie,'  p.  455. 
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view  that  eTen  in  the  same  restricted  genus  both  sexes  of  some 
ipecies,  and  the  males  alone  of  others,  are  thus  provided.  It  is 
also  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  females  of  AntUope 
bezoariica  are  normally  destitute  of  horns,  Mr.  Blyth  has  seen  no 
less  than  three  females  thus  famished ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  old  or  diseased. 

In  all  the  wild  species  of  goats  and  sheep  the  horns  are 
Urger  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  and  are  sometimes 
quite  absent  in  the  latter."  In  several  domestic  breeds  of 
these  two  animals,  the  males  alone  are  furnished  with  horns; 
and  in  some  breeds,  for  instance,  in  the  sheep  of  ^'orth  Wales, 
though  both  sexes  are  properly  horned,  the  ewes  are  very 
liable  to  be  hornless.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  trustworthy 
witness,  who  purposely  inspected  a  flock  of  these  same  sheep 
during  the  lambing  season,  that  the  horns  at  birth  are  generally 
more  fully  developed  in  the  male  than  the  female.  Mr.  J.  Peel 
crossed  his  Lonk  sheep,  both  sexes  of  which  always  bear  horns, 
with  hornless  Leicesters  and  hornless  Sliropshire  Downs;  and 
the  result  was  that  the  male  offspring  had  their  horns  con- 
siderably reduced,  whilst  the  females  were  wholly  destitute  of 
them.  These  several  facts  indicate  that,  with  sheep,  the  horns 
are  a  much  less  firmly  fixed  character  in  the  females  than  in 
the  males;  and  this  leads  us  to  look  at  the  horns  as  properly 
of  masculine  origin. 

With,  the  adult  musk-ox  {Ovibos  moschatus)  the  horns  of  the 
male  are  larger  than  those  of  the  female,  and  in  the  latter  the 
bases  do  not  touch.^^  In  regard  to  ordinary  cattle  Mr.  Blyth 
remarks :  "  In  most  of  the  wild  bovine  animals  the  horns  are 
"  both  longer  and  thicker  in  the  bull  than  in  the  cow,  and  in 
"  the  cow-banteng  (^Bo$  soncUiicus)  the  horns  are  remarkably 
"  small,  and  inclined  much  backwards.  In  the  domestic  races 
"  of  cattle,  both  of  the  humped  and  humpless  types,  the  horns 
"  are  short  and  thick  in  the  bull,  longer  and  more  slender  in  the 
'*  cow  and  ox;  aud  iu  the  Indian  buffalo,  they  are  shorter  and 
"  thicker  in  the  bull,  longer  and  more  slender  in  the  cow.  In 
"  the  wild  gaour  (B.  gaums)  the  horns  are  mostly  both  longer 
"  and  thicker  in  the  bull  than  in  the  cow.""  Br.  Forsyth  Major 
also  informs  me  that  a  fossil  skull,  believed  to  be.  that  of  the 
female  Boa  etrtiacus,  has  been  found  in  the  Yal  d'Amo,  which  is 
wholly  without  boms.  In  the  Rhinoceros  simtts,  as  I  may  add, 
the  horns  of  the  female  are  generally  longer  but  less  powerful 
than  in  the  male;  and  in  some  other  species  of  rhinoceros  thuy 

*•  Gray, '  Catalogue  Mamm.  Brit,     ricana,'  p.  278. 
Mw.'  part  iii.  1852,  p.  160.  *»  'Land  and   Water/   1837,   p 

^*  Richardson, '  Fauna  Bor.  Ame-     346. 
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are  said  to  be  shorter  in  the  female."  From  these  Tarions  &ctB 
we  may  infer  as  probable  that  horns  of  all  kinds,  even  vhen  th^ 
are  equally  dereloped  in  the  two  sexes,  were  primarily  acquired 
by  the  male  in  order  to  conquer  other  males,  and  have  been 
transferred  more  or  less  completely  to  the  female. 

The  effects  of  castration  deserre  notice,  as  throwing  light  on 
this  same  point  Stags  after  the  operation  never  renew  their 
horns.  The  male  reindeer,  however,  must  be  excepted,  as  after 
castration  he  does  renew  them.  This  iact,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
session of  horns  by  both  sexes,  seems  at  first  to  prove  that  the 
horns  in  this  species  do  not  constitute  a  sexual  character;"  but 
as  they  are  developed  at  a  very  early  age,  before  the  sexes 
differ  in  constitution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be 
unaffected  by  castration,  even  if  they  were  aboriginally  acquired 
by  the  male.  With  sheep  both  sexes  properly  bear  horns ;  and 
I  am  informed  that  with  Welch  sheep  the  horns  of  the  males  are 
considerably  reduced  by  castration;  but  the  d^ree  depends 
much  on  the  age  at  which  the  operation  is  performed,  as  is  like- 
wise the  case  with  other  animals.  Merino  rams  have  large  horns, 
whilst  the  ewes  *'  generally  speaking  are  without  horns  f  and  in 
this  breed,  castration  seems  to  produce  a  somewhat  greater 
effect,  so  that  if  performed  at  an  early  age  the  horns  "remain 
"  almost  undeveloped.""  On  the  Guinea  coast  there  is  a  breed 
in  which  the  females  never  bear  horns,  and,  as  Mr.  Winwood 
Rcade  informs  me,  the  rams  after  castration  are  quite  desti- 
tute of  them.  With  cattle,  the  horns  of  the  males  are  much 
altered  by  castration;  for  instead  of  being  short  and  thick, 
they  become  longer  than  those  of  the  cow,  but  otherwise  re- 
semble them.  The  Antilope  htzoartica  offers  a  somewhat  ana* 
logons  case :  the  males  have  long  straight  spiral  horns,  nearl5 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  directed  backwards;  the  females 
occasionally  bear  horns,  but  these  when  present  are  of  a  very 
different  shape,  for  they  are  not  spiral,  and  spreading  widely, 
bend  round  with  the  points  forwards.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fiact 
that,  in  the  castrated  male,  as  Mr.  Biyth  informs  me,  the  horns 
are  of  the  same  peculiar  shape  as  in  the  female,  but  longer  and 
thicker.  If  we  may  judge  from  analogy,  the  female  probably 
shews  us,  in  these  two  cases  of  cattle  and  the  antelope,  the  former 

**  Sir  Andrew  Smitb,  'Zoology  quiries  for  me  in  Saxnnj  on   thk 

of  S.  Africa,'  pi.  xix.     Owen,  *Ana-  subject.     H.  von  Kathusins  (*  Vi«l« 

lomy  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  iii.  p.  624.  tncht,*  1872,  p.  64)  say*  that   tl  • 

"This    is    the    oonclusion     of  horns  of  sheep  castrated  at  an  cariy 

Seidlitz,  *  Die  Darwin;>che  Theorie,'  period,  either  altogether  disappear 

1871,  p.  47.  or  remain  as  mere  mdiments ;   b«t 


1  am  mach  obliged  to   Prof.     1  do  not  know  whether  he 
Victor  Carns,  for  having  maoe  en-     to  merinos  or  to  ordinary  bitedA. 
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eondition  of  the  horns  in  some  early  progenitor  of  each  species. 
Bat  why  castration  should  lead  to  the  reappearance  of  an  early 
aandition  of -the  horns  cannot  be  explained  with  any  certainty 
NeTertheless,  it  seems  probable,  that  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
as  the  constitutional  disturbance  in  the  offspring,  caused  by  a 
cross  between  two  distinct  species  or  races,  often  leads  to  the 
reappearance  of  long-lost  characters;"  so  here,  the  disturbance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  resulting  from  castration, 
produces  the  same  effect. 

The  tusks  of  the  elephant,  in  the  different  species  or  races, 
differ  according  to  sex,  nearly  as  do  the  horns  of  ruminants.  In 
India  and  Malacca  the  males  alone  are  provided  with  well- 
doTcloped  tusks.  The  elephant  of  Ceylon  is  considered  by  most 
naturalists  as  a  distinct  race,  but  by  some  as  a  distinct  sx)ecies, 
and  here  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  found  with  tusks,  the  few 
"  that  possess  them  being  exclusiyely  males."  ^  The  African 
elephant  is  undoubtedly  distinct,  and  the  female  has  large  well- 
developed  tusks,  though  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  male. 

These  differences  in  the  tusks  of  the  several  races  and  species 
of  elephants — ^the  great  variability  of  the  horns  of  deer,  as 
noftably  in  the  wild  reindeer — the  occasional  presence  of  horns 
in  the  female  Antilope  bezoartica,  and  their  frequent  absence  in 
the  female  of  Antilocapra  americana — the  presence  of  two  tusks 
in  some  few  male  narwhals — ^the  complete  absence  of  tusks  in  some 
female  walruses — are  all  instances  of  the  extreme  variability  of 
secondary  sexual  characters,  and  of  their  liability  to  differ  in 
closely-allied  forms. 

Although  tusks  and  horns  appear  in  all  cases  to  have  been 
primarily  developed  as  sexual  weapons,  they  often  serve  other 
purposes.  The  elephant  uses  his  tusks  in  attacking  the  tiger; 
according  to  Bruce,  he  scores  the  trunks  of  trees  until  they  can 
be  thrown  down  easily,  and  he  likewise  thus  extracts  the  fari- 
naceous cores  of  palms ;  in  Africa  he  often  uses  one  tusk,  always 
the  same,  to  probe  the  ground  and  thus  ascertain  whether  it  will 
bear  his  weight.  The  common  bull  defends  the  herd  with  his 
horns;  and  the  elk  in  Sweden  has  been  known,  according  to 
Lloyd,  to  strike  a  wolf  dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  great 
horns.  Many  similar  facts  could  be  given.  One  of  the  most 
curious  secondary  uses  to  which  the  horns  of  an  animal  may 
be  occasionally  put,  is  that  observed  by  Captain  Hutton^  with 

*•  I  have  given  various  ezperi-  ••  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  *  Cey« 

ttMnts  and  other  evidence  proving  Ion,'   1859,   vol.   il.   p.   274.      For 

tliat  this  is  the  caie^  >n  tay  *  Varia-  Malacca, '  Joamal  of  Indian  Archi- 

tion  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  pelago,'  vol.  iv.  p.  357. 

Domesticat  ion,'  vol.  li.,  1 868,  pp.  39  *>  *  CalcutU  Joamal  of  Nat.  Hist. 

^7.  ^ol.  u.  1843,  p.  52a 
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the  wild  goat  (Capra  mgagrus)  of  the  HimalajAS  and,  as  it  is  also 
said,  with  the  ibex,  namely,  that  when  the  male  accidentally  &U8 
firom  a  height  he  bends  inwards  his  head,  and  by  alighting  oa 
his  massiTe  horns  breaks  the  shook.  The  female  cannot  thna 
use  her  horns,  which  are  smaller,  but  from  bar  more  qniet 
disposition  she  does  not  need  this  strange  kind  of  shield  so 
much. 

Each  male  animal  nses  his  weapons  in  his  own  peculiar 
fashion.  The  common  ram  makes  a  charge  and  butts  witli 
such  force  with  the  bases  of  his  horns,  that  I  have  seen  a  power- 
ful man  knocked  over  like  a  child.  Goats  and  certain  specieB  of 
sheep,  for  instance  the  Ovi$  cycloeero$  of  A^shanistan,**  rear  an 
their  hind  legs,  and  then  not  only  butt,  but "  make  a  cut  down 
"  and  a  jerk  up,  with  the  ribbed  front  of  their  scimitar-shaped 
"  horn,  as  with  a  sabre.  When  the  O.  cyclocerm  attacked  a  largv 
'*  domestic  ram,  who  was  a  noted  bruiser,  he  conquered  him  hy 
"  the  sheer  novelty  of  his  mode  of  fighting,  always  dosing  at 
"  once  with  his  adyersary,  and  catching  him  across  the  fiioa  and 
"  nose  with  a  sharp  drawing  jerk  of  the  head,  and  then  bounding 
"  out  of  the  way  before  the  blow  ooukL  be  returned."  In 
Pembrokeshire  a  male  goat,  the  master  of  a  flock  whioh  during 
seyeral  generations  had  run  wild,  was  known  to  have  killed  Berenl 
males  in  single  combat;  this  goat  poesessed  enormous  horns, 
measuring  thirty-nine  inches  in  a  straight  line  from  tip  to 
tip.  The  common  bull,  as  every  one  knows,  gores  and  tosses  his 
opponent ;  but  the  Italian  bnfialo  is  said  never  to  use  his  homs^ 
he  gives  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  convex  forehead,  and  th^i 
tramples  on  his  fidlen  enemy  with  his  knees— an  insdnet  which 
the  common  hull  does  not  possess.*  Hence  a  dog  who  pins  a 
bu£blo  by  the  nose  is  immediately  crashed.  We  must,  however, 
remember  that  the  Italian  bufiGeJo  has  been  long  domesticated* 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  wild  parent-fonn  had 
similar  horns.  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  when  a  ftntale 
Gape  bufialo  (Bubaliu  caffer)  was  turned  into  an  endosuxe 
with  a  bull  of  the  same  species,  she  attacked  him,  and  he  in 
return  pushed  her  about  with  great  violence.  But  it  waa 
manifest  to  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  had  not  the  hull  shewn  digkdfiod 
forbearance,  he  could  easily  have  killed  her  by  a  single  lateral 
thrust  with  his  immense  horns.  The  giraffe  uses  his  short 
hairn^overed  horns,  which  are  rather  longer  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female,  in  a  curious  manner ;  for,  with  his  long  neck,  he 
swings  his  h(^  to  either  side,  ahnost  upside  down,  with  such 

••  Mr.    Blvth,   in   'Land    and  goats  see  tHe  •  Field/ 1869,  p.  150. 

Water,'   March,    1867,  p.    134,  on  "  M.  E.  M.  BaiUj,  *Snr  I'lisag* 

the  authority  of  Capt.  Hutton  and  des  Comes,'  &c,   'AnnaL  6m  &. 

•thers.  For  the  wild  Pembrokeshire  Nat.*  torn.  ii.  1824,  p.  369. 
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force,  that  I  have  seen  a  hard  plank  deeply  indented  by  a  single 
blow. 

With  antelopes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  imagine  how  they 
can  possibly  nse  their  curiously-shaped  horns :  thus  the  spring- 
hoc  {Ant,  eucliore)  has  rather  short  upright  horns,  with  the 
sharp  points  bent  inwards  almost  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  &ce 
each  other;  Mr.  Bartlett  does  not  know  how  they  are  used,  but 
suggests  that  they  would  inflict  a  fearful  wound  down  each  side 
of  the  face  of  an  antagonist.    The  slightly-curved  horns  of  the 


Fig.  63.    Oryx  lencoryx,  malo  (from  the  Knowaloy  Menagerie). 

Oryni  leucoryx  (fig.  63)  are  directed  backwards,  and  are  of  such 
leng^  that  their  points  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  back, 
over  which  they  extend  in  almost  parallel  lines.  Thus  they 
seem  singularly  ill-fitted  for  fighting ;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  informs 
me  that  when  two  of  these  animals  prepare  for  battle,  they  kneel 
down,  with  their  heads  between  their  fore  legs,  and  in  this 
attitude  the  horns  stand  nearly  parallel  and  close  to  the  ground, 
with  the  points  directed  forwards  and  a  little  upwards.  The  com- 
batants then  gradually  approach  each  other,  and  each  endeavours 
to  get  the  upturned  pomts  under  the  body  of  the  other;  if  one 
succeeds  in  doing  this,  he  suddenly  springs  up,  throwing  up  his 
head  at  the  same  time,  and  can  thus  wound  or  perhaps  even 
transfix  his  antagonist.  Both  animals  always  kneel  down,  so  as 
to  guard  as  far  as  possible  against  this  manoeuvre.  It  has  been 
recorded  that  one  of  these  antelopes  has  used  his  horns  with 
effect  even  against  a  lion;  yet  from  being  forced  to  place  hia 
head  between  the  fore-legs  in  order  to  bring  the  points  of  tne 
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horns  forwsrd,  he  would  generally  be  under  a  great  disadvaniagB 
when  attacked  by  any  other  animaL  It  is,  therefore,  not 
probable  that  the  horns  have  been  modified  into  their  jiresent 
great  length  and  p^^uliar  position,  as  a  protection  against  beasts 
of  prey.  We  can  howeyer  see  that,  as  soon  as  some  ancient 
male  progenitor  of  the  Oryx  acquired  moderately  long  horns, 
directed  a  little  backwards,  he  would  be  compelled,  in  his  battles 
with  rival  males,  to  bend  his  head  somewhat  inwards  or  down- 
wards, as  is  now  done  by  certain  stags ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  might  haye  acquired  the  habit  of  at  first  occasionally  and 
afterwards  of  regularly  kneeling  down.  In  this  case  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  males  which  i)06se6sed  the  longest  horns  would 
haye  had  a  great  advantage  over  others  with  shorter  horns ;  and 
then  the  horns  would  gradually  have  been  rendered  longer  and 
longer,  through  sexual  selection,  until  they  acquired  their  present 
extraordinary  length  and  position. 

With  stags  of  many  lands  the  branches  of  the  horns  offer  a 
curious  case  of  difficulty ;  for  certainly  a  single  straight  point 
would  inflict  a  much  more  serious  wound  than  several  diverging 
ones.  In  Sir  Philip  Egerton's  museum  there  is  a  horn  of  the 
red-deer  (Cbvus  el<tphn8),  thirty  inches  in  length,  with  "not 
"  fewer  than  fifteen  snags  or  branches;"  and  at  Moritzbuig 
there  is  still  preserved  a  pair  of  antlers  of  a  red-deer,  shot  in 
1699  by  Frederick  L,  one  of  which  bears  the  astonishing  number 
of  thirty-three  branches  and  the  other  twenty-seven,  making 
altogether  sixty  branches.  Richardson  figures  a  pair  of  antlers 
of  the  wild  reindeer  with  twenty-nine  points.**  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  horns  are  branched,  and  more  especially 
from  deer  being  known  occasionally  to  fight  together  by  kickiDg 
with  their  fore-feet,^  M.  Bailly  actually  comes  to  the  oonclusioD 
that  their  horns  are  more  injurious  than  useful  to  them  ?  But 
this  author  overlooks  the  pitched  battles  between  rival  males. 
As  I  felt  much  perplexed  about  the  use  or  advantage  of  the 
branches,  I  applied  to  Mr.  McNeill  of  Colonsay,  who  has  long 
and  carefully  observed  the  habits  of  red-deer,  and  he  infonss 
me  that  he  has  never  seen  some  of  the  branches  brought  into 
use,  but  that  the  brow  antlers,  from  inclining  downwards,  are  a 
great  protection  to  the  forehead,  and  their  points  are  likewise 

**  On    the    horns    of    red-deer,  Acad,  of  Nat.  Science,'  Hay,  1868| 

On-en,    '  British    Fossil    Mammals,'  p.  9),  says  that  the  American  deer 

1S46,  p.  478;    Richardson  on   the  li>:ht    with   their    fore-feet,   after 

horns  o/  the  reindeer,  *  Fauna  Bor.  **  the  question    of  su priority  htf 

Americana,'  1829,    p.    240.     1    am  <' been  once  settled  and  acknowledjtd 

Indebted  to  Prof.  Victor  Carus,  for  "  in  the  herd."     Bailly, 'SurTiwagf 

the  Mori  tab  urg  case.  des  Comes,' '  Annales  des  Sc  ICat. 

••  Hon.  J.   D.    Caton    (*  Ottawa  torn.  ii.  1824,  p.  371. 
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nsed  in  attack.  Sir  Philip  Egerton  also  informs  mo  both  as  to 
red-deer  and  fallow-deer  that,  in  fighting,  they  suddenly  dash 
together,  and  getting  their  horns  fixed  against  each  other's 
bodies,  a  desperate  struggle  ensues.  When  one  is  at  last  forced 
to  yield  and  turn  round,  the  victor  endeavours  to  plunge  his 
brow  antlers  into  his  defeated  foe.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
upper  branches  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusiYely  for  pushing  and 
fencing.  Nevertheless  in  some  species  the  upper  branches  are 
used  as  weapons  of  offence;  when  a  man  was  attacked  by  a 
wapiti  deer  {Cervua  canadensis)  in  Judge  Gaton's  park  in 
Ottawa,  and  several  men  tried  to  rescue  him,  the  stag  "  never 
"  raised  his  head  from  the  ground ;  in  fact,  he  kept  his  face  almost 
"flat  on  the  ground,  with  his  nose  nearly  between  his  fore  feet, 
"  except  when  he  rolled  his  head  to  one  side  to  take  a  new 
"  observation  preparatory  to  a  plunge."  In  this  position  the 
ends  of  the  horns  were  directed  against  his  adversaries.  "  In 
"  rolling  his  head  he  necessarily  raised  it  somewhat,  because  his 
*'  antlers  were  so  long  that  he  could  not  roll  his  head  without 
"  raising  them  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other  side,  they  touched 
"  the  ground."  The  stag  by  this  procedure  gradually  drove  the 
party  of  rescuers  backwards,  to  a  distance  of  150  or  200  feet ; 
and  the  attacked  man  was  killed.*' 

Although  the  horns  of  stags  are  efficient  weapons,  there  can, 
I  think  be  no  doubt  that  a  single  point  would  have  been  much 
more  dangerous  than  a  branched  antler ;  and  Judge  Oaton,  who 
has  had  large  experience  with  deer,  fully  concurs  in  this  conclu- 
sion. Nor  do  the  branching  horns,  though  highly  important  as 
a  means  of  defence  against  rival  stags,  appear  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  interlocked. 
The  suspicion  has  therefore  crossed  my  mind  that  they  may 
serve  in  part  as  ornaments.  That  the  branched  antlers  of  stags 
as  well  as  the  elegant  lyrated  horns  of  certain  antelopes,  with 
their  graceful  double  curvature,  (fig.  64),  are  ornamental  in  our 
eyes,  no  one  will  dispute.  If,  then,  the  horns,  like  the  splendid 
accoutrements  of  the  knights  of  old,  add  to  the  noble  appearance 
of  stags  and  antelopes,  they  may  have  been  modified  partly  for 
this  purpose,  though  mainly  for  actual  service  in  battle ;  but  I 
have  no  evidence  in  &vour  of  this  belief. 

An  interesting  case  has  lately  been  published,  from  which  it 
Appears  that  the  horns  of  a  deer  in  one  district  in  the  United 
States  are  now  being  modified  through  sexual  and  natural  selection. 
A  writer  in  an  excellent  American  Journal  ^  says,  that  he  has 

**  See  a  most  interesting  aooonnt         "  '  The    Americaa    Natnraii*!, 
m  the   Appendix    to    Hon.    J.    D.      Dec.  18G9,  p.  552. 
Caton'e  paper,  as  above  quoted. 
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htrnted  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
the  Ctrvus  virginiantts  abounds.  About  fourteen  years  ago  he 
first  heard  of  spike-horn  bucks.  These  became  from  year  to  year 
more  common ;  about  fiye  years  ago  he  shot  one,  and  aftem^ids 
another,  and  now  they  are  frequently  killed.  "  The  spike-horn 
'*  differs  greatly  from  the  common  antler  of  the  (7.  virginianut. 


Fig.  64.    Stnrpeloeroe  Eada  (from  Sir  Andrew  Smith'f  '  Zoology  of  South  Afifca^ 

*'  It  consists  of  a  single  spike,  more  slender  than  the  antler,  and 
**  scarcely  half  so  long,  projecting  forward  from  the  brow,  and 
^  terminating  in  a  very  sharp  point.    It  giyes  a  consideraUd 
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*  advantage  to  its  x>o6Ge68or  oyer  the  oommon  buck.  Besidei 
^  enabling  bim  to  run  more  swiftly  through  the  thick  woods  and 
'^  underbrush  (every  hunter  knows  that  does  and  yearling 
**  bucks  run  much  more  rapidly  than  the  large  bucks  when 
"  armed  with  their  cumbrous  antlers),  the  spike-horn  is  a  more 
'*  effiBctive  weapon  than  the  common  antler.  With  this  advantage 
''  the  spike-horn  bucks  are  gaining  upon  the  oommon  bucks,  and 
**  may,  in  time,  entirely  supersede  them  in  the  Adirondacks. 
'  Undoubtedly,  the  first  spike-horn  buck  was  merely  an  acci- 

*  dental  freak  of  nature.  But  his  spike-horns  gave  him  an 
"  advantage,  and  enabled  him  to  propagate  his  peculiarity.  His 
"  descendants  having  a  like  advantage,  have  propagated  the 
"  peculiarity  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio,  till  they  are 
"  slowly  crowding  the  antlered  deer  firom  the  region  they 
"  inhabit."  A  chtio  has  well  objected  to  this  account  by  asking, 
why,  if  the  simple  horns  are  now  so  advantageous,  were  the 
branched  antlers  of  the  parent-form  ever  developed?  To  this  1 
can  only  answer  by  remarking,  that  a  new  mode  of  attack  with 
new  weapons  might  be  a  great  advantage,  as  shewn  by  the  case 
of  the  0vi9  eydoeeros,  who  thus  conquered  a  domestic  ram  famous 
tat  his  fighting  power.  Though  the  branched  antlers  of  a  stag 
are  well  adapted  for  fighting  with  his  rivals,  and  though  it 
might  be  an  advantage  to  the  prong-homed  variety  slowly  to 
acquire  long  and  branched  horns,  if  he  had  to  fight  only 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
branched  horns  would  be  the  best  fitted  for  conquering  a  foe 
differently  armed.  In  the  foregoing  case  of  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  victory  would  rest  with  an  antelope 
having  short  horns,  and  who  therefore  did  not  need  to  kneel 
down,  though  an  oryx  might  profit  by  having  still  longer  horns, 
if  he  fought  only  with  his  proper  rivals, 

Male  quadrupeds,  which  are  furnished  with  tusks,  use  them  in 
various  ways,  as  in  the  case  of  horns.  The  boar  strikes  laterally 
and  upwards;  the  musk-deer  downwards  with  serious  effect.*^ 
The  wahrus,  though  having  so  short  a  neck  and  so  unwieldy  a 
body,  "can  strike  either  upwards,  or  downwards,  or  sideways,  with 
"  equal  dexterity."*  I  was  informed  by  the  late  Dr.  Falconer, 
that  the  Indian  elephant  fights  in  a  different  manner  according 
to  the  position  and  curvature  of  his  tusks.  When  they  are 
directed  forwards  and  upwards  he  is  able  to  f  ing  a  tiger  to  a 
gnat  distance— it  is  said  to  even  thirty  feet;  when  they  are 
ihort  and  turned  dovmwards  he  endeavours  suddenly  to  pin  the 

«•  Palla»,  'SfMiilegia  Zoologica,'  »  Lament,  *  Seasons  with  th«  ^^tf 
6ie.  ziii.  1779,  p.  18.  Horses,'  1861,  p.  141. 
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tig«r  to  the  groand  and,  in  consequence,  is  dangerous  to  the 
rider,  who  is  liable  to  be  jerked  off  the  howdah.* 

Very  few  male  quadrupeds  possess  weapons  of  two  distinct 
kinds  specially  adapted  for  fighting  with  rival  males.  The  male 
muntjac-deer  (Cervulus),  howeyer,  offers  an  exception,  as  he  is 
provided  with  horns  and  exserted  canine  teeth.  But  we  may 
infer  from  what  follows  that  one  form  of  weapon  has  often 
been  replaced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  another.  With  ruminants 
the  development  of  horns  generally  stands  in  an  inverse  relation 
with  that  of  even  moderately  deyeloped  canine  teeth.  Thup 
camels,  guanacoes,  chevrotains,  and  musk-deer,  are  hornless, 
and  they  have  efficient  canines;  these  teeth  being  "always  of 
"  smaller  size  in  the  females  than  in  the  males."  The  Gamelids 
have,  in  addition  to  their  true  canines,  a  pair  of  canine-shaped 
incisors  in  their  upper  jaw&'^  Male  deer  and  antelopes,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  horns,  and  they  rarely  haye  canine  teeth; 
and  these,  when  present,  are  always  of  small  sisse,  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  of  any  service  in  their  battles.  Id 
Antilo})e  monfana  they  exist  only  as  rudiments  in  the  young 
male,  disappearing  as  he  grows  old ;  and  they  are  absent  in  the 
female  at  all  ages;  but  the  females  of  certain  other  antelopes 
and  of  certain  deer  have  been  known  occasionally  to  exhibit 
rudiments  of  these  teeth.^  Stallions  have  small  canine  teeth, 
which  are  either  quite  abeent  or  rudimentary  in  the  mare;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  used  in  fighting,  for  stallions  bite 
with  their  incisors,  and  do  not  open  their  mouths  wide  hke 
camels  and  guanacoes.  Whenever  the  adult  male  possesses 
canines,  now  inefiicient,  whilst  the  female  has  either  none  or 
mere  rudiments,  we  may  conclude  that  the  early  male  pro- 
genitor of  the  species  was  provided  with  efficient  canines,  which 
have  been  partially  transferred  to  the  females.  The  reduction  of 
these  teeth  in  the  males  seems  to  have  followed  from  some 
change  in  their  manner  of  fighting,  often  (but  not  in  the  horse) 
caused  by  the  deyelopment  of  new  weapons. 

Tusks  and  horus  are  manifestly  of  high  importance  to  their 

**  Sx    i.so    Corse    (*  Philosoph.  American  deer.     See  also  Falcoocr 

TraDsact.     1799,    p.  212)    on  the  (*  Paleont.    Memoirs    and    Koies,' 

manner  in  which  the  short-tnsked  vol.  i.  1868,  p.  576)  on  canines  ia 

Uooknah  variety  attacks  other  ele>  an  adnlt  female  deer.     In  old  males 

plianta.  of  the  mnsk-deer  the  canines  (Pal las, 

"  Owen,    'Anatomy    of    Verte-  'Spic  Zoolog.*  faso.  xiii.  1779,  p. 

kmtes,'  vol.  iil.  p.  349.  18)  sometimes  grow  to  the  leogtk 

**  See  RUp))ell  (in  ^  Proc  Zoolog.  of  three  inches,  whilst  in  old  females 

Soc'  Jan.  12,  1836,  p.  3)  on  the  a  indiment  projects    scaroeiv  ball 

oaninea  in  deer  and  antelopes,  with  an  inch  above  thn  gnms. 
•  note  by  Mr.  Mnrtin  on  a  lemale 
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possessors,  for  their  deyelopment  coDsnmes  much  organised 
matter.  A  single  task  of  the  Asiatic  elephant — one  of  the 
extinct  woolly  species— and  of  the  African  elephant,  have  been 
known  to  weigh  respectively  150,  160,  and  180  pound?;  and 
even  greater  weights  have  been  given  by  some  authors."  With 
deer,  in  which  the  horns  are  periodically  renewed,  the  drain  on 
the  constitution  must  be  greater ;  the  horns,  for  instance,  of  the 
moose  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds,  and  those  of  the 
extinct  Irish  elk  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds — the  skull  of  the 
bttor  weighing  on  an  average  only  five  pounds  and  a  quarter. 
Although  the  horns  are  not  periodically  renewed  in  sheep,  yet 
their  development,  in  the  opinion  of  many  agriculturists,  entails 
a  sensible  loss  to  the  breeder.  Stags,  moreover,  in  escaping 
from  boasts  of  prey  are  loaded  with  au  additional  weight  for  the 
race,  and  are  greatly  retarded  in  passing  through  a  woody 
country.  The  moose,  for  instance,  with  horns  extending  five 
and  a  half  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  although  so  skilful  in  their  use 
that  he  will  not  touch  or  break  a  twig  when  walking  quietly, 
cannot  act  so  dexterously  whilst  rushing  away  from  a  pack 
of  wolves.  "During  his  progress  he  holds  his  nose  up,  so 
"  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back ;  and  in  this  attitude 
"  cannot  see  the  ground  distinctly.'"*  The  tips  of  the  horns  of 
the  great  Irish  elk  were  actually  eight  feet  apart !  Whilst  the 
horns  are  covered  with  velvet,  which  lasts  with  the  red-deer  for 
about  twelve  weeks,  they  are  extremely  sensitive  to  a  blow ;  so 
that  in  Germany  the  stags  at  this  time  somewhat  change  their 
habits,  and  avoiding  dense  forests,  frequent  young  woods  and 
low  thickets.'^  These  facts  remind  us  that  male  birds  have 
acquired  ornamental  plumes  at  the  cost  of  retarded  flight,  and 
other  ornaments  at  the  cost  of  some  loss  of  power  in  their  battles 
with  rival  males. 

With  manmials,  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  sexes  differ  in 
size,  the  males  are  almost  always  larger  and  stronger.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Gould,  that  this  holds  good  in  a  marked 
manner  with  the  marsupials  of  Australia,  the  males  of  which 
appear  to  continue  growing  until  an  unusually  late  age.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  case  is  that  of  one  of  the  seals  (Colhfr" 
hinut  ursinus),  a  full-grown  female  weighing  less  than  one-sixth 
of  a  full-grown  male.^^     Dr.  Gill  remarks  that  it  is  with  the 

•»  Emenon    Tennent,     'Ceylon,  143.     See     also    Owen,     *  Britii^h 

1859,  vol.  ii.  p.  275;  Owen,  *  Bri-  Fissii  Mammals,*  on  the  Irish  elk, 

tish  Fossil  Mammals,'  1846,  p.  245.  pp.  447,  455. 

•*  Richardson,  *  Fauna  Bor.  Ame-  •*  *  Forest  Creatures,' by  C.  Boner, 

"icana,'on  the  moose,  Aloes  paimata^  1861,  p.  60. 

pp.  236,  237 ;  on  the  expanse  of  the  **  See  the  very  interesting  pap«r 

<Und  and  Wat^r,'  1869,  p.  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  *  Boll.  Mua 
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polygamous  seals,  ^e  males  of  which  are  well  known  to  fight 
layagely  together,  that  the  sexes  differ  mnch  in  size ;  the  mono- 
gamous species  differing  hut  little.  Whales  also  afford  endenoe 
of  the  relation  ejusting  between  the  pugnacity  of  the  males  and 
their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  the  female ;  the  males  of 
the  right-whales  do  not  i\ght  together,  and  they  are  not  larger, 
but  rather  smaller,  than  their  females ;  on  the  other  hand,  male 
sperm-whales,  fight  much  together,  and  their  bodies  are  *'  often 
"  found  scarred  with  the  imprint  of  their  riyal's  teeth,"  and 
they  are  double  the  size  of  the  females.  The  greater  strength  of 
the  male,  as  Himter  long  ago  remarked,'^  is  invariably  displayed 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  brought  into  action  in 
fighting  with  riyal  males — for  instance,  in  the  massiye  neck  of 
the  bull.  Male  quadrupeds  ai*e  also  more  courageous  and 
pugnacious  than  the  females.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  characters  have  been  gained,  partly  through  sexual  selec- 
tion, owing  to  a  long  series  of  Tictories  by  the  stronger  and 
more  courageous  males  over  the  weaker,  and  partly  through  the 
inheiited  effects  of  use.  It  is  probable  that  the  snccessiTe 
variations  in  strength,  size,  and  courage,  whether  due  to  mere 
yariability  or  to  the  effects  of  use,  by  the  accumulation  of  which 
male  quadrupeds  have  acquired  these  characteristic  quaUties, 
occurred  rather  late  in  life,  and  were  consequently  to  a  large 
extent  limited  in  their  transmission  to  the  same  sex. 

From  these  considerations  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  Scotch  deerhound,  the  sexes  of  which  differ  more  in 
size  than  those  of  any  other  breed  (though  bloodhounds  differ 
considerably),  or  than  in  any  wild  canine  species  known  to  me. 
Accordingly,  I  applied  to  Mr.  Gupples,  well-known  for  his 
success  witii  tliis  breed,  who  has  weighed  and  measured  many 
of  his  own  dogs,  and  who  has  with  great  kindness  collected  for 
me  the  following  facts  from  various  sources.  Fine  male  dogs, 
measured  at  the  shoulder,  range  from  28  inches,  which  is  low, 
to  83  or  even  84  inches  in  height;  and  in  weight  from  80 
pounds,  which  is  light,  to  120  pounds,  or  even  mors.  The 
females  range  in  height  from  23  to  27,  or  even  to  28  inches;  and 
in  weight  from  CO  to  70,  or  even  80  pounds.*    Mr.  Gupples 


Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge,  United  ■'  *  Animal  Economy/  p.  45. 

States/ vol.  ii.  No.  1,  p/82.     The  >•  See  also  Richardson  s  « Uaniial 

weights  were  ascertained  by  a  care-  on  the  Dog/  p.  59.     Huch  valaiibltt 

ful    observer,    Capt.    Bryant.     Dr.  information  on  the    Scottish  de«iw 

Gill  in  *The  Amcrj:an  Narsralist,'  hound    is   given   by  Mr.   HcNeill, 

Jan.    1871,    Prof.    Shnler    9n   the  who  first  called  attention   to    tb« 

relative  siie  of  the  sexes  of  whales,  inequality  in  sixe  between  the  sexc^ 

Amerioan  Naturalist/  Jin.  1873.  in  Scrope's  <  Art  of  Deer  Stalidai^ 
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eonclndes  that  £rom  95  to  100  pounds  for  the  male,  and  70  for 
the  female,  would  be  a  safe  ayerage;  but  there  is  reason  to 
belieye  that  formerly  both  sexes  attained  a  greater  weight, 
Mr.  Gupples  has  weighed  puppies  when  a  fortnight  old ;  in  one 
litter  the  average  weight  of  four  males  exceeded  that  of  two 
females  by  six  and  a  half  ounces ;  in  another  litter  the  average 
weight  of  four  males  exceeded  that  of  one  female  by  less  than 
one  ounce;  the  same  males  when  three  weeks  old,  exceeded 
the  female  by  seyen  and  a  half  ounces,  and  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks  by  nearly  fourteen  ounces.  Mr.  Wright  of  Yeldersley 
House,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gupples,  says :  "  I  have  taken  notes  on 
"  the  sizes  and  weights  of  puppies  of  many  litters,  and  as  far  as 
"  my  experience  goes,  dog-puppies  as  a  rule  differ  very  little 
"  from  bitches  till  they  arrive  at  about  five  or  six  months  old ; 
'*  and  then  the  dogs  begin  to  increase,  gaining  upon  the  bitches 
"  both  in  weight  and  size.  At  birth,  and  for  several  weeks 
"  afterwards,  a  bitch-puppy  will  occasionally  be  larger  than  any 
*'  of  the  dogs,  but  they  are  invariably  beaten  by  them  later." 
Mr.  McNeill,  of  Golonsay,  concludes  that  "the  males  do  not 
"  attain  their  fall  growth  till  over  two  years  old,  though  the 
**  females  attain  it  sooner."  According  to  Mr.  Gupples'  expe- 
rience, male  dogs  go  on  growing  in  stature  till  they  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  and  in  weight  till  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  months  old ;  whilst  the  females  cease  increasing 
in  stature  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  months, 
and  in  weight  at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months. 
From  these  various  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  full  difference 
in  size  between  the  male  and  female  Scotch  deerhound  is  not 
acquired  until  rather  late  in  life.  The  males  almost  exclusively 
are  used  for  coursing,  for,  as  Mr.  McNeill  informs  me,  the 
females  have  not  sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  pull  down  a 
full-grown  deer.  From  the  names  used  in  old  legends,  it  appears, 
as  I  hear  from  Mr.  Gupples,  that,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  the 
males  were  the  most  celebrated,  the  females  being  mentioned 
only  as  the  mothers  of  famous  dogs.  Hence,  during  many 
generations,  it  is  the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  tested  for 
strength,  size,  speed,  and  courage,  and  the  best  will  have  been 
bied  from.  As,  however,  the  males  do  not  attain  their  full 
dimensions  until  rather  late  in  life,  they  will  have  tended,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  often  indicated,  to  transmit  their 
characters  to  their  male  offepring  alone;  and  thus  the  great 
inequality  in  size  between  the  sexes  of  the  Scotch  deer-hound 
may  probably  be  accounted  for. 

hope  tha    Mz.  Cupple.s  will  keep     account  anJ  history  of  this  famoiu 
lo  his  intention  of  publishing  a  fnll     breed. 
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The  males  of  some  few  quadrupeds  possess  organs  or  parts 
developed  solely  as  a  means  of  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
other  males.  Some  kinds  of  deer  use,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
upper  branches  of  their  horns  ch-efly  or  exclu>ively  for  de- 
fending themselves ;  and  the  Oryx  antelope,  as  I  am  infonned 
by  Mr.  Bartlett,  fences  most  skilfully  with  his  long,  gently 
curved  horns ;  but  these  are  likewise  used  as  organs  of  offence. 
The  same  observer  remarks  that  rhinoceroses  in  fighting,  parry 
each  other's  sidelong  blows  with  their  horns,  which  clatter 
loudly  together,  as  do  the  tusks  of  boars.  Although  wild  boars 
fight  desperately,  they  seldom,  according  to  Brehm,  receive  fatal 
Wounds,  as  the  blows  fall  on  each  other's  tusks,  or  on  the  layer 
of  gristly  skin  covering  the  shoulder,   called  by  the  German 

hunters,  tlie  shield*,  and 
here  we  have  a  part  spe- 
cially modified  for  defence. 
With  boars  in  the  prime 
of  life  (see  fig.  65)  the 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
used  for  fighting,  but  they 
become  in  old  age,  as 
Brehm  states,  so  much 
curved  inwards  and  up- 
wards over  the  snout, 
that  they  can  no  longer 
be  UFed  in  this  way 
c.     «-    rr   ^  *  n  «^  V      X     ^        They  may,  however,  still 

Fig.  65.    Head  ot  rommnn  wild  bosr,  In  prime  •'  "^ '  ' 

01  uic  urom  Brehm;.  serve,    and    even    more 

effectively,  as  a  means 
of  defence.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  lower  tus-ks 
as  weapons  of  offence,  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  always 
project  a  little  laterally,  increase  in  old  age  so  much  in  length 
and  curve  so  much  upwards,  that  they  can  be  used  for  attack. 
Nevertheless,  an  old  boar  is  not  so  dangerous  to  man  as  one  at 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years.^ 

In  the  full-grown  male  Baburisa  pig  of  Celebes  (fig-  ^)»  ^^ 
lower  tusks  are  formidable  weapons,  like  those  of  the  European 
boar  in  the  prime  of  life,  whilst  the  4|^per  tijsks  are  so  long 
and  have  their  points  so  much  curled  inwards,  sometimes  ^ven 
touching  the  forehead,  that  they  are  utterly  useless  as  weapons 
of  attack.  They  more  nearly  resemble  horns  than  teeth,  and 
are  so  manifestly  useless  as  teeth,  that  the  animal  was  formerly 
supposed  to  rest  his  head  by  hooking  them  on  to  a  branch! 
Their  convex  surfaces,  however,  if  the  head  were  held  a  little 
29  Brehm.  'Thicrleben/  B.  ii.  s.  729-732. 
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laterally,  would  serve  as  an  excellent  guard ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
it  is  that  in  old  animals  they  *'  are  generally  broken  off,  as  if  by 
**  fightiDg."*^  Here,  then,  we  have  the  curious  case  of  the 
upper  tusks  of  the  Babirusa  regularly  assuming  during  the 
prime  of  life,  a  structure  which  apparently  renders  them  fitted 
only  for  defence ;  whilst  in  the  European  boar  the  lower  tusks 
assume  in  a  less  degree  and  only  during  old  age,  nearly  the 
same  form,  and  then  serve  in  like  manner  solely  for  defence. 


V\%.  06.    SkoU  of  tue  Babinua  Pig  (from  Wallace's  *  Malay  Aichip<>Ugo'>. 


In  the  wart-hog  (Phacochoerns  oeihioptcus,  fig.  67)  the  tusks  in 
the  upper  jaw  of  the  male  curve  upwards  during  the  prime  of 
life,  and  from  being  pointed  serve  as  formidable  weapons.  The 
tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  are  sharper  than  those  in  the  upper,  but 
from  their  shortness  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  can  be 
used  as  weapons  of  attack.  They  must,  however,  greatly 
strengthen  those  in  the  upper  jaw,  from  being  ground  so  as  to 
fit  closely  against  their  bases.    Neither  the  upper  nor  the  lower 

*•  See  Mr.  Wallace's  interesting  accoant  of  this  animal,  *  The  Malay 
Archipelago,'  1869,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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tusks  appear  to  have  been  specially  modified  to  act  as  guards, 
though  DO  doubt  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  the  wart-hog  is  not  destitute  of  other  special  means 
of  protection,  for  it  has,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  beneath  the 
eyes,  a  rather  stifif,  yet  flexible,  cartilaginouR,  oblong  pad 
(fig.  67),  wliich  projects  two  or  three  inches  outwards;  and 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Bartlett  and  myself,  when  yiewing  the  liying 
animal,  that  these  pads,  when  struck  from  beneath  by  the  tusks 
of  an  opponent,  would  be  turned  upwards,  and  would  thus 
admirably  protect  the  somewhat  prominent  eyes.  I  may  add, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  that  these  boars  when  fighting 
stand  directly  face  to  face. 


Fig.  67.  Head  of  female  Ethiopian  wart-hng,  from  'Proc.  ZooL  Boc'  1869,  shewing 
the  same  characters  as  the  male,  thongh  on  a  reduced  »ale. 

N.B.  When  the  engraving  was  first  made,  1  was  under  the  impression  that  it  repre- 
sented the  male. 

Lastly,  the  African  river-hog  (Potomodioerus  penicillatus)  has  a 
hard  cartilaginous  knob  on  each  side  of  the  face  beneath  the 
eyes,  which  answers  to  the  flexible  pad  of  the  wart-hog ;  it  has 
also  two  bony  prominences  on  the  upper  jaw  above  the  nostrils. 
A  boar  of  this  species  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  recently  broke 
into  the  cage  of  the  wart-hog.  They  fought  all  night  long,  and 
were  found  in  the  morning  much  exhausted,  but  not  seriously 
wounded.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  shewing  the  purpose  of  the 
above-described  projections  and  excrescences,  that  these  were 
covered  with  blood,  and  were  scored  and  abraded  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

Although  the  males  of  so  many  members  of  the  pig  family  are 
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proYided  with  weapons,  and  as  we  have  just  seen  with  means  of 
defence,  these  weapons  seem  to  have  been  acqniied  within  a 
rather  late  geological  period.  Dr.  Forsyth  Miyor  specifies^^ 
several  miooene  species,  in  none  of  which  do  the  tusks  appear 
to  have  been  largely  developed  in  the  males ;  and  Prot  Biitimeyer 
was  formerly  struck  with  this  same  fact 

The  mane  of  the  Hon  forms  a  good  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  rival  lions,  the  one  danger  to  which  he  is  liable;  for  the 
males,  as  Sir  A.  Smith  informs  me,  engage  in  terrible  battles, 
and  a  young  lion  dares  not  approach  an  old  one.  In  1857  a 
tiger  at  Bromwich  broke  into  the  cage  of  a  lion  and  a  fearful 
scene  ensued :  "  the  lion's  mane  saved  his  neck  and  head  from 
'  being  much  injured,  but  the  tiger  at  last  succeeded  in  ripping 
"  up  his  belly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead."  *^  The  broad 
ruff  round  tiie  throat  and  chin  of  the  Canadian  lynx  {Fdii 
eancuiensis)  is  much  longer  in  the  male  than  in  the  female ;  but 
whether  it  serves  as  a  defence  I  do  not  know.  Male  seals  are 
well  known  to  fight  desperately  together,  and  the  males  ot 
certain  kinds  (Otaria  jubata)*^  have  great  manes,  whilst  the 
females  have  small  ones  or  none.  The  male  baboon  of  the  Cape 
of  Grood  Hope  {Cynocephalus  porcariw)  has  a  much  longer  mane 
and  larger  canine  teeth  than  the  female ;  and  the  mane  probably 
serves  as  a  protection,  for,  on  asking  the  keeperb  in  the  Zoo- 
•ogical  Glardens,  without  giving  them  any  clue  to  my  object, 
whether  any  of  the  monkeys  especially  attacked  each  other  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  I  was  answered  that  this  was  not  the  case» 
except  with  the  above  baboon.  In  the  Hamadryas  baboon, 
Ehrenberg  compares  the  mane  of  the  adult  male  to  that  of  a 
young  lion,  whilst  in  the  youDg  of  both  sexes  and  in  the  female 
the  mane  is  almost  absent. 

It  appeared  to  me  probable  that  the  immense  woolly  mane  of 
the  male  American  bison,  which  reaches  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  is  much  more  developed  in  the  males  than  in  the  females, 
served  as  a  protection  to  them  in  their  terrible  battles;  but  an 
experienced  hunter  told  Judge  Caton  that  he  had  never  observed 
anything  which  fovoured  this  beUef.  The  stallion  has  a  thicker 
and  fuller  mane  than  the  mare;  and  I  have  made  particular 
inquiries  of  two  great  trainers  and  breeders,  who  have  had  charge 
of  many  entire  horses,  and  am  assured  that  they  "  invariably 

«  'AttidellaSoc.  Italiana  di  Sc.  **  Dr.  Murie,  on  Otnria,  *Proc. 

Nat.'  1873,  Tol.  xr.  fasc  ir.  Zoolog.  Soc'  1869,  p.  109.     Mr.  J. 

*■  *The  Times,'  Nov.  10th,  1857.  A.  Allen,  in  the  paper  above  quoted 

In  regard  to  the  Canada  lynx,  see  (p.  75),  doubts  whether  the  hair, 

Aodabon    and    Bachman,     '  Quad-  which  is  longer  on  the  neck  in  the 

rupeds  of   N.    America,'  .1846,    p.  male  than  in  the  female,  deserves  to 
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''  endeavour  to  seize  one  another  by  the  neck."  It  does  not^ 
however,  follow  from  the  foregoing  statements,  that  when 
the  hair  on  the  neck  serves  as  a  defence,  that  it  was  originallj 
developed  for  this  purpose,  though  this  is  probable  in  some  eases, 
as  in  that  of  the  lion.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  McNeill  that  the 
long  hairs  on  the  throat  of  the  stM^  (^Cerous  etaphim)  serve  as  a 
great  protection  to  him  when  hunted,  for  the  dogs  g»»nerally 
endeavour  to  seize  him  by  the  throat ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
these  hairs  were  specially  developed  for  this  purpose ;  otherwise 
the  young  and  the  females  would  have  been  equally  protected. 

Choice  in  Pairing  by  either  Sex  of  Quadrupeds. — Before  de- 
scribing in  the  next  chapter,  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
voice,  odours  emitted,  and  ornaments,  it  will  be  convenient  here 
to  consider  whether  the  sexes  exert  any  choice  in  their  unions. 
Does  the  female  prefer  any  particular  male,  either  before  or 
after  the  males  may  have  fought  together  for  supremacy;  or 
does  the  male,  when  not  a  polygamist,  select  any  particular 
female  ?  The  general  impression  amongst  breeders  seems  to  be 
that  the  male  accepts  any  female ;  and  this  owing  to  his  eager- 
ness, is,  in  most  cases,  probably  the  truth.  Whether  the  female 
as  a  general  rule  indifferently  accepts  any  male  is  much  more 
doubtful.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  on  Birds,  a  considerable 
body  of  direct  and  indirect  evidence  was  advanced,  shewing 
that  the  female  selects  her  partner ;  and  it  would  be  a  strange 
anomaly  if  female  quadrupeds,  which  stand  higher  in  the  scale 
and  have  higher  mental  powers,  did  not  generally,  or  at  least 
often,  exert  some  choice.  The  female  could  in  most  cases 
escape,  if  wooed  by  a  male  that  did  not  please  or  excite  her;  and 
when  pursued  by  several  males,  as  commonly  occurs,  she  would 
often  have  the  opportunity,  whilst  they  were  fighting  together, 
of  escaping  with  some  one  male,  or  at  least  of  temporarily  pairing 
with  him.  This  latter  contingency  has  often  been  observed  in 
Scotland  with  female  red-deer,  as  I  am  informed  by  Sir  Philip 
Egerton  and  others.** 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  much  should  be  known  about 
female  quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature  making  any  choice  in 
their  marriage  unions.  The  following  curious  details  on  the 
courtship  of  one  of  the  eared  seals  (Callorhinue  uteinus)  are 

**  Mr.    Boner,    in    his    excellent  •*  sanctuary  of  his  har«in,  and  eai* 

description  of  the  habits  of  the  red-  **  riesotl'  trophy  after  txopky."    £>• 

dser  in  Germany  ('Forest  Creatures,'  actly  the  same  thing  occors  with 

1361,  p.  81)  says,  "  \vhil«  the  stag  seals,  see  Mr.  J.   A,  Allen,  ibid  p 
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given**  on  the  authority  of  Capt.  Bryant,  who  had  ample 
opportnnities  for  obeervation.  He  says,  "  Many  of  the  females 
"  on  their  arrival  at  the  island  where  they  breed  appear  desirona 
**  of  returning  to  some  particular  male,  and  frequently  climb  the 
"  outlying  rocks  to  overlook  the  rookeries,  calling  out  and 
"  listening  as  if  for  a  feuniliar  voice.  Then  changing  to  another 
*  place  they  do  the  same  again  ....  As  soon  as  a  female  reaches 
"  the  shore,  the  nearest  male  goes  down  to  meet  her,  making 
"  meanwhile  a  noise  like  the  clucking  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 

*  He  bows  to  her  and  coaxes  her  until  he  gets  between  her  and 
**  the  water  so  that  she  cannot  escape  him.  Then  his  manner 
"  changes,  and  with  a  harsh  growl  he  drives  her  to  a  place  in 
"  his  harem.  This  continues  until  the  lower  row  of  harems  is 
''  nearly  full.  Then  the  males  higher  up  select  the  time  when 
"  their  more  fortunate  neighbours  are  off  their  guard  to  steal 
"  their  wives.  This  they  do  by  taking  them  in  their  mouths 
*^  and  lifting  them  over  the  heads  of  the  other  females,  and 
"  carefully  placing  them  in  their  own  harem,  carrying  them  as 
**  eats  do  their  kittens.  Those  still  higher  up  pursue  the  same 
'  method  tmtil  the  whole  space  is  occupied.  Frequently  a 
"  struggle  ensues  between  two  males  for  the  possession  of  the 
**  same  female,  and  both  seizing  her  at  once  pull  her  in  two  or 
"  terribly  lacerate  her  with  their  teeth.  When  the  space  is  all 
"  filled,  the  old  male  walks  around  complacently  reviewing  his 
"  family,  scolding  those  who  crowd  or  disturb  the  others,  and 
"  fiercely  driving  off  all  intruders.  This  surveillance  always 
"  keeps  him  actively  occupied." 

As  so  little  is  known  about  the  courtship  of  animals  in  a  state 
of  nature,  I  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  far  our  domesti- 
cated quadrupeds  evince  any  choice  in  their  unions.  Dogs 
offer  the  best  opportunity  for  observation,  as  they  are  carefully 
attended  to  and  well  understoid.  Many  breeders  have  expressed 
a  strong  opinion  on  this  head.  Thus,  Mr.  Mayhew  remarks, 
**  The  females  are  able  to  bestow  their  affections;  and  tender 
''  recollections  are  as  potent  over  them  as  they  are  known  to  be 
"  in  other  cases,  where  higher  animals  are  concerned.  Bitches 
**  are  not  always  prudent  in  their  loves,  but  are  apt  to  fling 
"  themselves  away  on  curs  of  low  degree.  If  reared  with  a 
**  companion  of  vulgar  appearance,  there  oft^n  spriogs  up 
"  between  the  pair  a  devotion  which  no  time  can  afterwardja 

*  Bubdua  The  passion,  for  such  it  really  is,  becomes  of  a  more 
"  than  romantic  endurance."  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  attended 
ehiefly  to  the  smaller  breeds,  is  convinced  that  the  females  are 

*^  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  in  *  Ball.  Mos.  Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge,  Uniteil 
States,'  TvL  ii.  No.  1,  p.  99. 
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strongly  attracted  by  males  of  a  large  siza  ^  The  well-known 
veterinary  Blaine  states^  that  his  own  female  pug  became  so 
attached  to  a  spaniel,  and  a  female  setter  to  a  cor,  that  in 
neither  case  would  they  pair  with  a  dog  of  their  own  breed 
until  several  Weeks  had  elapsed.  Two  similiar  and  truBtwc»rihy 
accounts  have  been  given  me  in  regard  to  a  female  retriever 
and  a  spaniel,  both  of  which  became  enamoured  with  terrier* 
dogs. 

Mr.  Cupples  informs  me  that  he  can  personally  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  more  remarkable  case,  in  which  a 
valuable  and  wonderfully-intelligent  female  terrier  loved  a 
retriever  belonging  to  a  neighbour  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
had  often  to  be  dragged  away  from  him.  After  their  permanent 
separation,  although  repeatedly  shewing  milk  in  her  teats,  she 
would  never  acknowledge  the  courtship  of  any  other  dog,  and  to 
the  regret  of  her  owner  never  bore  puppies.  Mr.  Cupples  also 
states,  that  in  1868,  a  female  deerhound  in  his  kennel  thrice  pro- 
duced puppies,  and  on  each  occasion  shewed  a  marked  preference 
for  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest,  but  not  the  most  eager, 
of  four  deerhounds  living  with  her,  all  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Mr.  Cupples  has  observed  that  the  female  generally  £avonrs  a  dog 
whom  she  has  associated  vith  and  knows;  her  shyness  and 
timidity  at  first  incline  her  against  a  strange  dog.  The  male,  on 
the  contrary,  seems  rather  inclined  towards  strange  females.  It 
appears  to  be  rare  when  the  male  refuses  any  particular  female, 
but  Mr.  Wright,  of  Yeldersley  House,  a  great  breeder  of  dogs, 
infoiTns  me  that  he  has  known  some  instances ;  he  cites  the  case  of 
one  of  his  own  deerhounds,  who  would  not  take  any  notice  of  a 
particular  female  mastiff,  so  that  another  deerhound  had  to  be 
employed.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  give,  as  I  oould,  other 
instances,  and  I  will  only  add  that  Mr.  Barr,  who  has  carefully 
bred  many  bloodhounds,  states  that  in  almost  every  instance 
particular  individuals  of  opposite  sexes  shew  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  each  other.  Finally,  Mr.  Cupples,  after  attending  to 
this  subject  for  another  year,  has  written  to  me,  "1  haye  had 
"  full  confirmation  of  my  former  statement,  that  dogs  in  breeding 
''  form  decided  preferences  for  each  other,  being  often  influenced 
"  by  size,  bright  colour,  and  individual  characters,  as  well  as  by 
"  the  degree  of  their  previous  familiarity." 

In  regard  to  horses,  Mr.  Blenkiron,  the  greatest  breeder  of 
race-horses  in  the  world,  informs  me  that  stallions  are  so 
frequently  capricious  in  their  choice,  rejecting  one  mare  and 

••  *Dog8:  their  M inagcment/ by  ♦'  Quoted  by  Alex.  Walker  'Ob 

K.  Mayhew,  M.liX./.S.,  2nd  edit.      Intermarriage,'  1838,  p.  27«;    «« 
t8(U,  pp.  187-192.  aUo  p.  244. 
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without  any  apparent  cause  taking  to  another,  that  various  artifioefl 
have  to  be  habitually  used.  The  famous  Monarque,  for  instanoe, 
would  never  consciously  look  at  the  dam  of  Gladiateur,  and  a 
trick  had  to  be  practised.  We  can  partly  see  the  reason  why 
valuable  race-horse  stallions,  which  are  in  such  demand  as  to  be 
exhausted,  should  be  so  particular  in  their  choice.  Mr.  Blenkiron 
has  never  known  a  mare  reject  a  horse ;  but  this  has  occurred 
in  Mr.  Wright's  stable,  so  that  the  mare  had  to  be  cheated. 
Prosper  Lucas  *^  quotes  various  statements  from  French  autho- 
rities, and  remarks,  "  On  voit  des  ^talons  qui  s'^prennent  d'une 
"jument,  et  negligent  toutes  les  autres."  He  gives,  on  the 
authority  of  Baelen,  similar  facts  in  regard  to  bulls;  and  Mr. 
H.  Beeks  assures  me  that  a  &mous  short-horn  bull  belonging  to 
his  father  "invariably  refused. to  be  matched  with  a  black  cow." 
Uoffberg,  in  describing  the  domesticated  reindeer  of  Lapland 
says,  "  Foeminffi  majores  et  fortiores  mares  prsB  cssteris  admittunt, 
"*  ad  eos  confugiunt,  a  junioribus  agitata,  qui  hos  in  fugam 
"  coxyiciunt,***'  A  clergyman,  who  has  bred  many  pigs,  asserts 
that  sows  often  reject  one  boar  and  immediately  accept  another. 
From  these  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  most  of  our 
domesticated  quadrupeds,  strong  individual  antipathies  and  pre- 
ferences are  frequently  exhibited,  and  much  more  commonly  by 
the  female  than  by  the  male.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  impro> 
bable  that  the  unions  of  quadrupeds  in  a  state  of  nature  should 
be  left  to  mere  chance.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
females  are  allured  or  excited  by  particular  males,  who  possess 
certain  characters  in  a  higher  degree  than  other  males;  but 
what  these  characters  are,  we  can  seldom  or  never  discover  with 
certainty. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Seoomdabt  Sszual  Charaotbbb  of  Mammals — continued. 

Voice— Remarkable  sexual  peculmritics  in  seals — Odour — Development 
oi  the  hair — Colour  of  the  hair  and  skin — ^Anomalous  case  of  the  female 
being  more  ornamented  than  the  male — Colour  and  ornaments  due  to 
sexual  selection — Colour  acquired  for  the  sake  of  protection — Colour, 
though  common  to  both  sexes,  ofLen  due  to  sexual  selection — On  the 
disappearance  of  spots  and  stripes  in  adult  quadrupeds — On  the  colours 
and  ornaments  of  the  Quadrumana — Summary. 

QnA]>BUP£DS  use  their  voices  for  various  purposes,  as  a  signal  of 
danger,  as  a  call  from  one  member  of  a  troop  to  another,  or  from 
the  mother  to  her  lost  offspring,  or  from  the  latter  for  protection 

*•  *Traittf  de  FH^rAi.  Nat.' torn.         <•  *Am€Bnitat«8   Acad.'    rol,    !▼ 
A.  1850,  p.  296.  1788,  p.  160. 
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to  their  mother;  bat  such  uses  need  not  here  be  considered. 
We  are  oonoemed  only  with  the  difference  between  the  voices  ol 
the  Sexes,  for  instance  between  that  of  the  lion  and  lioness,  or  of 
the  bull  and  cow.  Aknost  all  male  animals  nse  their  yoiceii 
much  more  during  the  rutting-season  than  at  any  other  time; 
and  some,  as  the  giraffe  and  porcupine/  are  said  to  be  completely 
mute  excepting  at  this  season.  As  the  throats  (i.e.  the  larynx 
and  thyroid  bodies  *)  of  stags  periodically  become  enlarged  at  the 
beginning  of  the  br^ing-season,  it  might  be  thought  that  their 
powerful  voices  must  be  somehow  of  high  importance  to  them ; 
but  tliis  is  very  doubtful.  From  information  given  to  me  by 
two  experienced  observers,  Mr.  McNeill  and  Sir  P.  Egerton,  it 
seems  that  young  stags  under  three  years  old  do  not  roar 
or  bellow;  and  that  the  old  ones  begin  bellowing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  breeding-«eason,  at  first  only  occasionally  and 
moderately,  whilst  they  restlessly  wander  about  in  seardi  of  the 
females.  Their  battles  are  prefaced  by  loud  and  prolonged 
bellowing,  but  during  the  actual  conflict  they  are  silent.  Animals 
of  all  kinds  which  habitually  use  their  voices  utter  various 
noises  under  any  strong  emotion,  as  when  enraged  and  pre- 
paring to  fight ;  but  this  may  merely  be  the  result  of  nervons 
excitement,  which  leads  to  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  almost 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as  when  a  man  grinds  his  teeth  and 
clenches  his  fists  in  rage  or  agony.  No  doubt  stags  challenge 
each  other  to  mortal  combat  by  bellowing;  but  those  with  the 
more  powerful  voices,  unless  at  the  same  time  the  stronger, 
better-armed,  and  more  courageous,  would  not  gain  any  advan- 
tage over  their  rivals. 

It  is  possible  that  the  roaring  of  the  lion  may  be  of  some 
service  to  him  by  striking  terror  into  his  adversary ;  for  when 
enraged  he  likewise  erects  his  mane  and  thus  instinctively  tries 
to  make  himself  appear  as  terrible  as  possible.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  bellowing  of  the  stag,  even  if  it  be 
of  service  to  him  in  this  way,  can  have  been  important  enough 
to  have  led  to  the  periodical  enlargement  of  the  throat  Some 
writers  suggest  that  the  bellowing  serves  as  a  call  to  the  female ; 
but  the  experienced  "observers  above  quoted  inform  me  that 
female  deer  do  not  search  for  the  male,  though  the  males  search 
eagerly  for  the  females  as  indeed  might  be  expected  from  what 
we  know  of  the  habits  of  other  male  quadrupeds.  The  voice  cf 
the  female,  on  the  other  hand,  quickly  brings  to  her  one  or  more 
Btags,^  as  is  well  known  to  the  hunters  who  in  wild  countries 

'  Ov.en,    *  Anatomy    of     "'ert^-  »  See,    for    instince.    Major    W. 

brat«8,'  vol  iii.  p.  685.  Ross    King^    (*  The    Sport«iii»a    U 

•  Ibid,  p  595.  Canada'  1866,  p.  53,  131)  od  tiM 
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imitate  her  cry.  If  we  could  believe  that  the  male  had  the 
power  to  excite  or  allure  the  female  by  his  voice,  the  periodical 
enlargement  of  his  vocal  organs  would  be  intelligible  on  the 
principle  of  sexual  selection,  together  with  inheritance  limited  to 
the  same  sex  and  season ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  in  favour  ot 
this  view.  As  the  case  stands,  the  loud  voice  of  the  stag  during 
the  breeding-season  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  special  service  to 
him,  either  durmg  his  courtship  or  battles,  or  in  any  other  way. 
But  may  we  not  believe  that  the  frequent  use  of  the  voice,  dnt^er 
the  strong  excitement  of  love,  jealousy,  and  rage,  continued 
during  many  generations,  may  at  last  have  produced  an  in- 
herited effect  on  the  vocal  organs  of  the  stag,  as  well  as  of  other 
male  animals?  This  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  state  ot 
knowledge,  the  most  probable  view. 

The  voice  of  the  adult  male  gorilla  is  tremendous,  and  he  is 
furnished  with  a  laryngeal  sack,  as  is  the  adult  male  orang.^ 
The  gibbons  rank  among  the  noisiest  of  monkeys,  and  the 
Sumatra  species  {Hylobaten  syndaciylos)  is  also  furnished  with  an 
air  sack ;  but  Mr.  Blyth,  who  has  had  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion, does  not  believe  that  the  male  is  noisier  than  the  female. 
Hence,  these  latter  monkeys  probably  use  their  voices  as  a 
mutual  call ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  some  quadrupeds, 
for  instance  the  beaver.*  Another  gibbon,  the  If.  agilis,  is  re- 
markable, from  having  the  power  of  giving  a  complete  and 
correct  octave  of  musical  notes,'  which  we  may  reasonably  sus  - 
pect  serves  as  a  sexual  charm ;  but  I  shall  have  to  recur  to  this 
subject  in  the  next  chapter.  The  vocal  organs  of  the  American 
Mycetes  caraya  are  one-third  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
female,  and  are  wonderfully  powerful.  These  monkeys  in  warm 
weather  make  the  forests  resound  at  morning  and  evening  with 
their  overwhelming  voices.  The  males  begin  the  dreadful  con- 
cert, and  often  continue  it  during  many  hours,  the  females, 
sometimes  joining  in  with  their  less  powerful  v(iicos.  An 
excellent  observer,  Rengger,'  could  not  perceive  that  they  wei*w 
excited  to  begin  by  any  special  cause ;  he  thinks  that,  like  many 
birds,  they  delight  in  their  o^vn  music,  and  try  to  excel  each 
other.  Whether  most  of  the  foregoing  monkeys  have  acquired 
their  powerful  voices  in  order  to  bejit  their  rivals  and  charm  the 
females — or  whether  the  vocal  organs  have  been  strengthened 

bibita  of  the  moose  and  wild  rein-  •  C.  L.  Martin,  'General  Intro- 
ieer.  dnction  to  the  Mat.  Hist,  of  Mamm 

*  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of     Verte-     Animals/  1841,  p.  431. 

bratcs/  vol.  iii.  p.  600.  >  7  « Naturgeschichte    der    Sttage> 

*  Mr.  Green,  'o  *  Journal  of  Linn,  thiere  von  Paraguay,'  1S30,  s.  1^, 
8oc.*  vol.  X.  Zoology,  1809,  p.  3(>2.        21. 
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uad  enlarged  thiongh  the  inherited  effects  of  long-oantinued 
oee  without  any  particular  good  being  thus  gained — ^I  will  not 
pretend  to  say;  but  the  former  Tiew,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
HyhbcUes  agUia,  seems  the  most  probable. 

I  may  here  mention  two  very  curious  sexual  peculiarities 
occurring  in  seals,  because  they  have  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  affect  the  voice.  The  nose  of  the  male  sea-elephant 
(Macrorhintu  probotcideus)  becomes  greatly  elongated  during  the 
breeding-season,  and  can  then  be  erected.  In  this  state  it  is 
sometimes  a  foot  in  length.  The  female  is  not  thus  provided  at 
any  period  of  life.  The  male  makes  a  wild,  hoarse,  gurgUng 
noise,  which  is  audible  at  a  great  distance  and  is  believed  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  proboscis ;  the  voice  of  the  female  being 
different.  Lesson  compares  the  erection  of  the  proboscis,  with 
the  swelling  of  the  wattles  of  male  gallinaceous  birds  whilst 
courting  the  females.  In  another  allied  kind  of  seal,  the  bladder- 
nose  (Cystcjphora  crUtata),  the  head  is  covered  by  a  great  hood 
or  bladder.  This  is  supported  by  the  septum  of  the  nose,  which 
LB  produced  &r  backwards  and  rises  into  an  internal  crest  seven 
inches  in  height  The  hood  is  clothed  with  short  hair,  and  is 
muscular;  it  can  be  inflated  until  it  more  than  equals  the 
whole  head  in  size !  The  males  when  rutting,  fight  furiously  on 
the  ice,  and  their  roaring  "  is  said  to  be  sometimes  so  loud  as  to 
**  be  heard  four  miles  ofL*  When  attacked  they  likewise  roar  or 
bellow;  and  whenever  irritated  the  bladder  is  iniSated  and 
quivers.  Some  naturalists  believe  that  the  voice  is  thus 
strengthened,  but  various  other  uses  have  been  assigned  to 
this  extraordinary  structure.  Mr.  B.  Brown  thinks  that  it 
serves  as  a  protection  against  accidents  of  all  kinds;  but  this  is 
not  probable,  for,  as  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Lament  who  killed 
600  of  these  animals,  the  hood  is  rudimentary  in  the  females, 
and  it  is  not  developed  in  the  males  during  youth.* 

Odour, — With  some  animals,  as  with  the  notorious  skunk  of 
America,  the  overwhelming  odour  which  they  emit  appears  to 
serve  exclusively  as  a  defence.  With  shrew-mice  (Sorex)  both 
sexes  possess  abdominal  sceot-glands,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  rejection  of  their  bodies  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  that  the  odour  is  protective;  nevertheless,  the  glands 
become  enlarged  in  the  males  during  the  breeding-season.    In 

*  On    th«    sea-elephant,    see  an  1824,    p.    94.     Pennant    has    also 

article  by  I..e88on,  in  *I>ict.  Class,  collected     information     from     the 

Hist.  Nat.'  torn.  ziii.  p.  418.     For  sealers  on  this  animal.     The  fnllest 

the    Cjijtophdra    or  Stemmatopus,  accoant  is  giren  by  Mr.  Brown,  is 

SM  Dr.  Dekay,  <  Annals  of  Lyceam  '  Proc.  Zoolog.  Soc.'  1868,  p  435w 
of  Kat.    HUt.   New  York,'  vol.  i. 
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many  other  quadrapeds  the  glands  are  of  the  same  size  in  both 
sexes,*  but  their  uses  are  not  known.  In  other  species  the 
glands  are  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  more  developed  than  in 
the  females ;  and  they  almost  always  become  more  active  during 
the  rutting-season.  At  this  period  the  glands  on  the  sides  of 
the  face  of  the  male  elephant  enlarge,  and  emit  a  secretion 
having  a  strong  musky  odour.  The  males,  and  rarely  the 
females,  of  many  kinds  of  bats  have  glands  and  protrudabk 
sacks  situated  in  various  parts;  and  it  is  believed  that  these  are 
odoriferous. 

The  rank  effluvium  of  the  male  goat  is  well  known,  and  that 
of  certain  male  deer  is  wonderfully  strong  and  persistent.  Or 
the  banks  of  the  Plata  I  perceived  the  air  tainted  with  the 
odour  of  the  male  Cervus  campesti-is,  at  half  a  mile  to  leeward  of 
a  herd ;  and  a  silk  handkerchief,  in  which  I  carried  home  a  skin, 
though  often  used  and  washed,  retained,  when  first  unfolded, 
traces  of  the  odour  for  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
animal  does  not  emit  its  strong  odour  until  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  if  castrated  whilst  young  never  emits  it.^^  Besides 
the  general  odour,  i)ermeating  the  whole  body  of  certain  rumi- 
nants (for  instance.  Bos  mosdiatus)  in  the  breeding-season,  many 
deer,  anteloi)es,  sheep,  and  goats,  possess  odoriferous  glands  in 
various  situations,  more  especially  on  their  faces.  The  so-called 
tear-sacks,  or  suborbital  pits,  come  under  this  head.  These 
glands  secrete  a  semi-fluid  fetid  matter  which  is  sometimes  so 
copious  as  to  stain  the  whole  face,  as  I  have  myself  seen  in  an 
antelope.  They  are  "usually  larger  in  the  male  than  in  the 
**  femble,  and  their  development  is  checked  by  castration."" 
According  to  Desmarest  they  are  altogether  al)sent  in  the  female 
of  Antiliipe  suhgutturosa.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  stand  in  dose  relation  with  the  reproductive  functions. 
They  are  also  sometimes  present,  and  sometimes  absent,  in 
nearly-allied  forms.  In  the  adult  male  musk-deer  (Moschuh 
moschi/erwt),  a  naked  space  round  the  tail  is  bedewed  with  an 

*  Ag  with  the  castoream  of  the  ^*  Rengger,  *  Natnrgeschichte  der 

beaver,  see    Mr.    L.    H.    Morgan's  Saugethiere  von    Paraguay/   1830, 

most  interesting  work,  *The  A  me-  s.  355.     This  observer    also    gives 

rican  Bearer,'  1868,  p.  300.    Pallas  some  curious  particulars  in  regard 

(•  Spic  Zoolog.'  fasc.  viii.  1779,  p.  to  the  odour. 

23)  has  well  discussed  the  odorifer-  '*  Owen,    *  Anatomy    of    Verte- 

oiu    glands    of    mammals.     Owen  brates,'  vol.  iii.  p.  632.     See,  also 

(*  Anat.  of  Vertebrates,'  vol.  iii.  p.  Dr.  Murie's   observations   on  these 

634)  also  gives  an  account  of  these  glands  in  the  *  Proc.    2iOolog.  Soc' 
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odoriferous  fluid,  whilst  in  the  adult  female,  and  in  the  mak 
until  two  years  old,  this  space  is  covered  with  hair  and  is  not 
odoriferous.  The  proper  musk-sack  of  this  deer  is  from  its 
position  necessarily  confined  to  the  male,  and  forms  an  additional 
scent-organ.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  matter  secreted  hjr 
this  latter  gland  does  not,  according  to  Pallas,  change  in  con- 
sistence, or  increase  in  quantity,  during  the  rutting-season ; 
nevertheless  this  naturalist  admits  that  its  presence  is  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  Ho  gives.,  however, 
only  a  conjectural  and  unsatisfactory  explanation  of  its  use.^' 

In  most  cases,  when  only  the  male  emits  a  strong  odour 
during  the  breeding-season,  it  probably  serves  to  excite  or  allure 
the  female.  We  must  not  judge  on  this  head  by  our  own  taste, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  rats  are  enticed  by  certain  essential 
oils,  and  cats  by  valerian,  substances  far  from  agreeable  to  us ; 
and  that  dogs,  though  they  will  not  eat  carrion,  sniff  and  roll  on 
it.  From  the  reasons  given  when  discussing  the  voice  of  the 
stag,  we  may  reject  the  idea  that  the  odour  serves  to  bring  the 
lemales  from  a  distance  to  the  males.  Active  and  long-continued 
use  cannot  here  have  come  into  play,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vocal 
organs.  The  odour  emitted  must  be  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  male,  inasmuch  as  large  and  complex  glands,  furnished 
with  muscles  for  everting  the  sack,  and  for  closing  or  opening 
the  orifice,  have  in  some  cases  been  developed.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  organs  is  intelligible  through  sexual  selection,  if 
the  most  odoriferous  males  are  the  most  suooessful  in  winning 
the  females,  and  in  leaving  offspring  to  inherit  their  gradually- 
perfected  glands  and  odours. 

Dev-h/nmnt  of  the  Half. — We  have  seen  that  male  quadrupeds 
often  have  the  hair  on  their  necks  and  shoulders  much  mure 
developed  than  the  females;  and  many  additional  instances 
could  be  given.  This  sometimes  servos  as  a  defence  to  the  male 
during  his  battles ;  but  whether  the  hair  in  most  cases  has  been 
specially  developed  for  this  purpose,  is  very  doubtful.  We  may 
feel  almost  certain  that  this  is  not  the  case,  when  only  a  thin 
and  narrow  crest  runs  along  the  back ;  for  a  crest  of  this  kind 
would  afford  scarcely  any  protection,  and  the  ridge  of  the  back 
is  not  a  place  likely  to  be  iigured ;  nevertheless  such  crests  are 
sometimes  confined  to  the  males,  or  are  much  more  developed 
in  them  than  in  the  females.  Two  antelopes,  the  Tragdaphu* 
script  us  ^^  (see  fig.  70,  p.  544)  and  For  tax  pt'ctti,  may  be  giyen  as 

"  Pallas,  *  Spi'.ilegia  Zoolog.*  fane.  »•  Dr.  Gray,  •  Gleanings  fiwn  thu 

xiii.  1799,  p.  24 ;  L^esinoulios, '  Diet.      Menagerie  at  Knowsley,'  pi.  2S. 
Class.  d'Uist.  Nut.'  torn.  iil.  p.  586. 
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instances.  When  stags,  and  the  males  of  the  wild  goat,  are 
enraged  or  terrified,  these  crests  stand  erect ;  ^^  but  it  cannot  l)e 
snpix)sed  that  they  have  been  developed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  fear  in  their  enemies.  One  of  the  above-named  an- 
telopes, the  Portax  picta,  has  a  large  well-defined  brush  of  black 
hair  on  the  throat,  and  this  is  much  larger  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female.  In  the  AmmotrcLgua  tragelaphua  of  North  Africa,  a 
member  of  the  sheep-family,  the  fore-legs  are  almost  concealed 
by  an  extraordinary  growth  of  hair,  which  depends  from  the 
Deck  and  upper  halves  of  the  legs ;  but  Mr.  Bai-tlett  does  not 
believe  that  this  mantle  is  of  the  least  use  to  the  male,  in  whom 
it  is  much  more  developed  than  in  the  female. 

Male  quadrupeds  of  many  kinds  differ  from  the  females  in 
having  more  hair,  or  hair  of  a  different  cliaracter,  on  certain 
parts  of  their  faces.  'J  hus  the  bull  alone  has  curled  hair  on  the 
forehead.**  In  three  closely-allied  sub-genera  of  the  goat  family, 
only  the  males  possess  beards,  sometimes  of  large  size ;  in  twv/ 
other  sub-genera  bj>th  sexes  have  a  beard,  but  it  distippears  in 
some  of  the  domestic  breeds  of  the  common  goat ;  and  neither 
sex  of  the  Hemitragus  has  a  beard.  In  the  ibex  the  beard  is  not 
developed  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  so  small  at  other  times 
that  it  may  be  called  rudimentary.**  With  some  monkeys  the 
beard  is  confined  to  the  male,  as  in  the  orang ;  or  is  much  larger 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  as  in  the  Jiiyc(  tes  caraya  and 
Pithtcia  satanas  (fig.  68).  So  it  is  with  the  whiskers  of  some 
species  of  Macacus,"  and,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  manes  of 
some  species  of  baboons.  But  with  most  kinds  of  monkeys  the 
varions  tufts  of  hair  about  the  face  and  head  are  alike  in  both  sexes. 

The  males  of  various  memliers  of  the  ox  family  (Bovidae),  and 
of  certain  antelopes,  are  furnished  with  a  dewlap,  or  great  fold  oi 
skin  on  the  neck,  which  is  much  less  developed  in  the  female. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  with  respect  to  such  sexual 
differences  as  these  ?  No  one  will  pretend  that  the  beards  of 
certain  male  goats,  or  the  dewlap  of  the  bull,  or  the  crests  oi 
hair  along  the  backs  of  certain  male  antelopes,  are  of  any  use 
to  them  in  their  ordinary  habits.  It  is  possible  that  the  im- 
mense beard  of  the  male  Pithecia,  and  the  large  beard  of  the 
male  orang,  may  protect  their  throats  when  fighting;  for 
the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  inform  me  that  many 

>«  Judge  Cat  on  oa   the  Wapiti,     p.  236 
« Transact.     Ottewa      Acad.     Nat.  "  See  Dr.  Gray'a  *  Cat.  of  Mam- 

Sciences,'  1868,  pp.  36,  40;  Blyth,      roalia  in  British  Museum,'  part  iii. 
*Laiid  and  Water,*  on  Ca^/ra  xja-      lSb'2,  p.  144. 
grua,  1867,  p.  37.  *'  Rpngger,  '  Sangethiere,*  be.  a. 

***  Hunter's  Essays  and  Obserra-  14;  Desmarest,  *  Mamma  logie,'  p^ 
tiona,'  «dited  by  Owen,  1861,  vol.  i.     Q^, 
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monkeys  attack  each  other  by  the  throat ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  beard  has  been  developed  for  a  distinct  purpose  from 
that  served  by  the  whiskers,  moustache,  and  other  tufts  of  hair 
on  the  fiEu^e ;  and  no  one  will  suppose  that  these  are  useful  as  a 
protection.  Must  we  attribute  all  these  appendages  of  hair  or 
skin  to  mere  purposeless  variability  in  the  male  ?  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  is  possible ;  for  in  many  domesticated  quad- 
rupeds, certain  characters,  apparently  not  derived  through  re- 
version from  auy  wild  parent-form,  are  confined  to  the  males. 


< 


St?#l^ 


Fig.  68. 


Pithoda  satanaB,  male  (fh)m  Brehm). 


or  are  more  developed  in  them  than  in  the  females — for  instance, 
the  hump  on  the  male  zebu-cattle  of  India,  the  tail  of  fat-tailed 
rams,  the  arched  outline  of  the  forehead  in  the  males  of  several 
breeds  of  sheep,  and,  lastly,  the  mane,  the  long  hairs  on  the 
hind-legs,  and  the  dewlap  of  the  male  of  the  Berbura  goat."  The 
mane,  which  occurs  only  in  the  rams  of  an  African  breed  <rf 


*^  See    the     chapters    on    these 
Mveral    animals   in    vol.    i.    of  my 
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sheep,  is  a  true  secondary  sexual  character,  for,  as  I  hear  from 
Mr.  Winwood  Beade,  it  is  not  developed  if  the  animal  he 
eastiated.  Although  we  ought  to  he  extremely  cautious,  as 
shewn  in  my  work  on  'Variation  under  Domestication,'  in 
concluding  that  any  character,  eren  with  animals  kept  hy 
semi-<$iYilised  people,  has  not  been  subjected  to  selection  by 
man,  and  thus  augmented,  yet  in  the  &ses  just  specified  this  is 
improbable ;  more  especially  as  the  characters  are  confined  to 
the  males,  or  are  more  strongly  developed  in  them  than  in  the 
females.  If  it  were  positively  known  that  the  above  African 
ram  is  a  descendant  of  the  same  primitive  stock  as  the  other 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  if  the  Berbura  male-goat  with  his  mane, 
dewlap.  &c.,  is  descended  from  the  same  stock  as  other  goats* 
then,  assuming  that  selection  has  not  been  applied  to  these 
characters,  they  must  be  due  to  simple  variability,  together 
with  sexually-limited  inheritance. 

Hence  it  appears  reasonable  to  extend  this  same  view  to  all 
analogous  cases  with  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.  Nevertheless 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  generally  holds  good,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  hair  on  the  throat  and 
fore-legs  of  the  male  Ammotragus,  or  in  that  of  the  immense 
beard  of  the  male  Pithecia.  Such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to 
give  to  nature  makes  me  believe  that  parts  or  organs  which  are 
highly  developed,  were  acquired  at  some  period  for  a  special 
purpose.  With  those  antelopes  in  which  the  adult  male  is  more 
strongly-<^loured  than  the  female,  and  with  those  monkeys  in 
which  the  hair  on  the  face  is  elegantly  arranged  and  coloured 
in  a  diversified  manner,  it  seems  probable  that  the  crests  and 
tufts  of  hair  were  gained  as  ornaments ;  and  this  I  know  is  the 
opinion  of  some  naturalists.  If  this  be  correct,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  gained  or  at  least  modified  through 
sexual  selection ;  but  how  far  the  same  view  may  be  extended 
to  other  mammals  is  doubtful. 

ColouT  of  the  Hair  and  of  the  Naked  Skin.—l  will  first  give 
briefly  all  the  cases  known  to  me,  of  male  quadrupeds  differing 
in  colour  from  the  females.  With  Marsupials,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Gould,  the  sexes  rarely  differ  in  this  respect ;  but  the 
great  red  kangaroo  offers  a  striking  exception,  "  delicate  blue 
^  being  the  prevailing  tint  in  those  parts  of  the  female,  which 
•  in  the  male  are  red.""    In  the  Didelphis  opossum  of  Cayenne 


ciiap.  zx.  on  tbe  practice  of  fielection     logne/  ibtd.  p.  157. 
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the  female  is  said  to  be  a  little  more  red  than  the  male.  Of  the 
Rodents  Dr.  Gray  remarks :  *'  African  squirrels,  especially  thixse 
"  found  in  the  tropical  regions,  haye  the  fur  much  brightei 
"  and  more  viyid  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  than  at  others, 
^  and  the  fur  of  the  male  is  generally  brighter  than  that  ot 
"  the  female.'**  Dr.  Gray  informs  me  that  he  specified  the 
African  squirrels,  because,  from  their  unusually  bright  colours, 
they  best  exhibit  this  differcuce.  The  female  of  the  Mur  minutws 
of  Russia  is  of  a  paler  and  dirtier  tint  than  the  male.  In  a  large 
number  of  bats  the  fur  of  the  male  is  lighter  Uian  in  the  female.^ 
Mr.  Dobson  also  remarks,  with  respect  to  these  animals :  "  Dif- 
"  ferences,  depending  partly  or  entirely  on  the  possession  by  the 
"  male  of  fur  of  a  much  more  brilliant  hue,  or  distinguished  by 
"  diflferent  markings  or  by  the  greater  length  of  certain  portions, 
"  are  met  only,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  in  the  frugivorous  bats 
"  in  which  the  sense  of  sight  is  well  developed."  This  last 
remark  deserves  attention,  as  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
bright  colours  are  serviceable  to  male  animals  from  being  orna- 
mental. In  one  genus  of  sloths,  it  is  now  established,  as  Dr.  Gray 
states,  "that  the  males  are  ornamented  diflferently  from  the 
"  females— that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  patch  of  soft  short 
'*  hair  between  the  shoulders,  which  is  generally  of  a  more  or  less 
"  orange  colour,  and  in  one  species  pure  white.  The  females  on 
"  the  contrary,  are  destitute  of  this  mark." 

The  terrestrial  Carnivora  and  Insectivora  rarely  exhibit  sexual 
differences  of  any  kind,  including  colour.  The  ocelot  (Felis 
part/a/ w),  however,  is  exceptional,  for  the  colours  of  the  female, 
compared  with  those  of  the  male,  are  "  moins  apparentes,  le 
"  fauve  etant  plus  terne,  le  blanc  moins  pur,  les  raies  ayant 
"  moins  de  largeur  et  les  taches  moins  de  diamdtre."^  The 
sexes  of  the  allied  Felis  mitis  also  differ,  but  in  a  less  degree ; 
the  general  hues  of  the  female  being  rather  paler  than  in  the 
male,  with  the  spots  less  black.  The  marine  Carnivora  or  seals, 
on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  differ  considerably  in  colour,  and 
they  present,  as  we  have  already  seen,  other  remarkable  sexnal 
differences.  Thus  the  male  of  the  Otaria  nigrescens  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  of  a  rich  brown  shade  above;  whilst  the 


Ol     the     Didclphis,       Desmarest,  United  States,'  1869,  p.  207.     Mr. 

*Mainmalogie/  p.  256.  Dobson  on  sexual  characters  i&  tin 

^  *Annal6and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  Chiroptera,    *Proc.     Zoolog.     Soc.* 

Nov.   1867,  p.  325.     On  the   Mus  1873,  p.  241.     Dr.  Gray  on  Sloths, 

minutns,  Desmarest,  *  Mamraalogie,'  ibid.  1871,  p  436. 
p.  304.  "Desmarest, *Maiiimalo^e,'1820i| 

*^  J.  A.  Allen,  in    <  Bulletin    of  p.   220.     On   Felis    mitis,^ KeuggtTt 

Mus.  Comp.  Zoolog.  of  Cambridge,  ibid.  s.  194 
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fiaoude,  who  acqniies  her  adult  tints  earlier  in  life  than  the  male, 
is  dark-grey  above,  the  young  of  both  sexes  being  of  a  deep 
chocolate  colour.  The  male  of  the  northern  Phoca  groenlandica 
is  tawny  grey,  with  a  curious  saddle-shaped  dark  mark  on  the 
back;  the  female  is  much  smaller,  and  has  a  very  different 
appearance,  being  "  dull  white  or  yellowish  straw-colour,  with  a 
"  tawny  hue  on  the  back ;"  the  young  at  first  are  pure  white, 
•nd  can  "  hardly  be  distinguished  among  the  icy  hummocks  and 
*'  snow,  their  colour  thus  acting  as  a  protection."  ** 

With  Buminants  sexual  differences  of  colour  occur  more 
commonly  than  in  any  other  order.  A  difference  of  this  kind  is 
general  in  the  Strepsicerene  antelopes ;  thus  the  male  nilghau 
(^Forpjx  picta)  is  bluish-grey  and  much  darker  than  the  female, 
with  the  square  white  patch  on  the  throat,  the  white  marks  on 
the  fetlocks,  and  the  black  spots  on  the  ears  all  much  more 
distinct.  We  have  seen  tbat  in  this  species  the  crests  and 
tufts  of  hair  are  likewise  more  developed  in  the  male  than  in  the 
hornless  female.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  BIyth  that  the  male, 
without  shedding  his  hair,  periodically  becomes  darker  during 
the  breeding-season.  Young  males  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
young  females  until  about  twelve  months  old ;  and  if  the  male  is 
emasculated  before  tliis  period,  he  never,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  changes  colour.  The  importance  of  this  latter  fact,  as 
evidence  that  the  colouring  of  the  Portax  is  of  sexual  origin 
becomes  obvious,  when  we  hear**  that  neither  the  red  summer- 
coat  nor  the  blue  winter-coat  of  the  Virginian  deer  is  at  all 
affected  by  emasculation.  With  most  or  all  of  the  highly-orna- 
mented species  of  Tragelaphus  the  males  are  darker  than  the 
hornless  females,  and  their  crests  of  hair  are  more  fully  developed. 
In  the  male  of  that  magnificent  antelope,  the  Derbyan  eiand,  the 
body  is  redder,  the  whole  neck  much  blacker,  and  the  white  band 
which  separates  these  colours,  broader,  than  in  the  female.  In 
the  Cape  eland  also,  the  male  is  slightly  darker  than  the  female.^^ 

In  the  Indian  black-buck  {A.  bezoartica),  which  belongs  to 
another  tribe  of  antelopes,  the  male  is  very  dark,  almost  black ; 
whilst  the  hornless  female  is  fawn-coloured.    We  meet  in  this 

•»  Dr.  Murie  on  the  Otaria,  *  Proc.  142;   also   Dr.    Gray,    *  Gleaning* 

Zool.  Soc.'  1869,  p.   108.     Mr.   R.  from  the   Menagerie  of  Knowsley, 

Brown,  on  the  P.  groenlandica^  ibid,  in  which  there  is  a  splendid  drawing 

1668,    p.    417.     See   also    on    the  o£  the  Oreas  derbianus :  see  the  text 

colours  of  seald,  Desmarest,  ibid.  p.  on    Tragelaphus.     For     the     Cape 

243,  249.  eland   {Oreas   canna)f   see  Andrew 

**  Judge  Caton,  in  *  Trans.  Ottawa  Smith,  *  Zoology  of  S.  Africa,'  pi.  41 

Acad,  of  Nat.  Sciences,*  18G8,  p.  4.  and  42.     There  are   also  many  of 

*^  Dr.  Gray, '  Cat.  of  Mnmm.  in  these   antelopes   in   the    Zoological 

Brit.  Mos.'  part  iii.  1852,  pp.  134-  Gardens. 
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species,  as  Mr.  Blyth  informs  me,  with  an  exactly  similar  series 
of  facts,  as  in  the  toriax  puUa,  namely,  in  the  male  periodically 
changing  colour  during  the  breeding-season,  in  the  effects  of 
emasculation  on  this  change,  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes 
being  indistinguishable  from  each  other.  In  the  Antilope  niger 
the  male  is  black,  the  female,  as  well  as  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  being  brown ;  in  A,  ting-sing  the  male  is  much  brighter 
coloured  than  the  hornless  female,  and  his  chest  and  belly  are 
blacker ;  in  the  male  A.  caama,  the  marks  and  lines  which  occur 
on  Tarious  parts  of  the  body  are  black,  instead  of  brown  as  in 
the  female;  in  the  brindled  gnu  (A.  gorgon)  "the  colours  of  the 
"  male  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  female,  only  deeper 
"  and  of  a  brighter  hue."  **  Other  analogous  cases  could  be  added. 
The  Banteng  bull  (Bos  sondaicus)  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago 
is  almost  black,  with  white  legs  and  buttocks ;  the  cow  is  of  a 
bright  dun,  as  are  the  young  males  until  about  the  age  of  three 
years,  when  they  rapidly  change  colour.  The  emasculated  bull 
reverts  to  the  colour  of  the  female.  The  female  Eemas  goat  in 
paler,  and  both  it  and  the  female  Capra  agagrus  are  said  to  be 
more  uniformly  tinted  than  their  males.  Deer  rarely  present 
any  sexual  differences  in  colour.  Judge  Caton,  however, 
informs  me  that  in  the  males  of  the  wapiti  deer  (Cervtis 
canadensis)  the  neck,  belly,  and  legs  are  much  darker  than  in 
the  female ;  but  during  the  winter  the  darker  tints  gradually 
fade  away  and  disappear.  I  may  here  mention  that  Judge 
Caton  has  in  his  park  three  races  of  the  Virginian  deer,  which 
differ  slightly  in  colour,  but  the  differences  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  blue  winter  or  breeding  coat ;  so  that 
this  case  may  be  compared  with  those  given  in  a  previons 
chapter  of  closely-allied  or  representative  species  of  birds,  which 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  breeding  plumage.'  The 
females  of  Cervus  paludosus  of  S.  America,  as  well  as  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  do  not  possess  the  black  stripes  on  the  nose  and 
the  blackish-bro^n  line  on  the  breast,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  adult  males.**    Lastly,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Blyth,  the 

*•  On  the  Ani.  niger ^  see  *Proc,  •'  'Ottawa  Academv  of  Sciences, 

Zool.  Soc.'  1850,  p.  133.     With  re-  May,  21,  1868,  pp.  3,  5. 
fspect  to  an  allied  species,  in  which  '*  S.    Mailer,    on    the  Bant^*i^, 

there  is  an  equal  sexual  diiference  *Zoog.   Indischen  Archipei.'   1839- 

in  colour,  see    Sir    S.   Baker,  *The  1844,  tab.  85;  see  also  Raffles,  as 

Albert    Nyanza,*   1806,   vol.   ii.    p.  quoted  by  Mr.  Blyth.  in  *  Land  and 

827.     For    the  A.  sing-sing^   Gray,  Water,'  1867,  p.  476.     On    goats, 

*  Cat.  B.  Mus.*  p.  100.     Desmares't,  Dr.  Gray,  «Gat,  Brit.  Mns.'  p.  14<J ; 
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caama.     Andrew    Smith,    *  Zoology  On  the  Cervus  paiwionu,  Rengger, 

•fS.  Africa,' on  th«  QmtL  ibid.  s.  345. 
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matare  male  of  the  beautifully  coloured  and  spotted  axis  deer  is 
considerably  darker  than  the  female ;  and  this  hue  the  castrated 
male  nerer  acquires. 

The  last  Order  which  we  need  consider  is  that  of  the  Primatea 
The  male  of  the  Lemur  macaco  is  generally  coal-black,  whilst  the 
female  is  brown."  Of  the  Quadrumana  of  the  New  World,  the 
females  and  young  of  Mycetes  earaya  are  greyish-yellow  and  liko 
each  other;  in  the  second  year  the  young  male  becomes  reddishr 
brown ;  in  the  third,  black,  excepting  the  stomach,  which,  how- 
ever, becomes  quite  black  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  There  is 
also  a  strongly-marked  difference  in  colour  between  the  sexes  of 
MyctUt  senicultu  and  Cebus  capucinus ;  the  young  of  the  former, 
and  I  belieye  of  the  latter  species,  resembling  the  females. 
With  Pithecia  Itucocepliala  the  young  likewise  resemble  the 
females,  which  are  brownish-black  above  and  light  rusty-red 
beneath,  the  adult  males  being  black.  The  ruff  of  hair  round 
the  face  of  Atelea  marginatus  is  tinted  yellow  in  the  male  and 
white  in  the  female.  Turning  to  the  Old  World,  the  males  of 
Hylobates  hooiock  are  always  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white 
band  over  the  brows ;  the  females  vary  from  whity-brown  to  a 
dark  tint  mixed  with  black,  but  are  never  wholly  black."  In 
the  beautiful  Cera/pithecus  diana,  the  head  of  the  adult  male  is 
of  an  intense  black,  whilst  that  of  the  female  is  dark  grey ;  in 
the  former  the  far  between  the  thighs  is  of  an  elegant  fawn- 
colour,  in  the  latter  it  is  paler.  In  the  beautiful  and  curious 
n'oustache  monkey  (Cercoftithecus  cephus)  the  only  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  that  the  tail  of  the  male  is  chesnut  and  that 
of  the  female  grey;  but  Mr.  Bartlett  informs  me  that  all  the 
hues  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  male  when  adult,  whilst 
in  the  female  they  remain  as  they  were  during  youth..  Ac- 
cording to  the  coloured  figures  given  by  Solomon  Miiller,  the 
male  of  Semvopithecus  chryaomelas  is  nearly  black,  the  female 
being  pale  brown.  In  the  Cercffpithecua  cynosurua  and  yrv-eo- 
viridis  one  part  of  the  body,  which  is  confined  to  the  male  sex,  is 
of  the  most  brilliant  blue  or  green,  and  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  naked  skin  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  which  is 
vivid  red. 

Lastly,  in  the  baboon  family,  the  adult  male  of  CynocepJialns 
ftamadryas  differs  from  the  female  not  only  by  his  immense 

»  Sclater,  *  Proc.  Zool.  Soc*  1866,  14 ;  and  Brehm,  *  lUustrirtes  Thier- 

p.  1.     The  ftame  fftct  has  also  been  leben,'  B.  i.  s.  96,  107.     On  Ateles, 

fully  ascertained  by  MM.  Pollen  and  Desmarest,    *  Mammalogic,'    p.   75 

ran  Dam.     See.  also,  Dr.  Gray  in  On    Hylobates,    BIyth,    *Land  and 

*  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  May  Water/  1867,  p.  135.     On  the  Sem- 

1871,  p.  340.  nopithecns,    S.    Miiller,  *  Zoog.  Iw 
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mane  but  slightly  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  and  of  the  naked 
csallosities.  In  the  drill  (C.  Uiicopiimts)  the  females  and  young 
are  much  paler-coloured,  with  less  green,  than  the  adult  males. 
No  other  member  in  the  whole  class  of  mammals  is  coloured  m 
80  extraordinary  a  manner  as  the  adult  male  mandrill  (C. 
m(yrmon).  The  face  at  this  age  becomes  of  a  fine  blue,  with  the 
ridge  and  tip  of  the  nose  of  the  most  brdliant  red.  According  to 
some  authors,  the  face  is  also  marked  with  whitish  stripes,  ajui 


Fig.  69.    Head  of  nmle  Mandrill  (from  Gervais,  •  Hist.  Nat.  dea  Mammifenes'). 

is  shaded  in  parts  with  black,  but  the  colours  appear  to  be 
variable.  On  the  forehead  there  is  a  crest  of  hair,  and  on  tue 
chin  a  yellow  beard.  "  Toutes  les  parties  sup^rieures  de  leuis 
"  cuisses  et  le  grand  espace  nu  de  leurs  fesses  sont  ^alemaw 
''  color^s  du  rouge  le  plus  vif,  aTOC  un  melange  de  bleu  qm  nfi 
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^  manque  r^llement  pas  d'^leganco."^  When  the  animal  is 
excited  all  the  naked  parts  hecome  much  more  vividly  tinted. 
Several  authors  have  used  the  strongest  expressions  in  de- 
scribing these  resplendent  colours,  which  they  compare  with 
those  of  the  most  brilliant  bii-ds.  Another  remarkable  pecu« 
lianty  is  that  when  the  great  canine  teeth  are  fully  developed, 
immense  protuberances  of  bone  are  formed  on  each  cheek,  which 
are  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally,  and  the  naked  skin  over 
them  is  brilliantly-colouxed,  as  just  described.  (Fig.  69.)  In 
the  adult  females  and  in  the  yoimg  of  both  sexes  these  protuber- 
ances are  scarcely  perceptible ;  and  the  naked  parts  are  much 
loss  bright  coloured,  the  fieu^e  being  almost  black,  tinged  with 
blue.  In  the  adult  female,  however,  the  nose  at  cei*tain  regular 
intervals  of  time  becomes  tinted  with  red. 

In  all  the  cases  hitherto  given  the  male  is  more  strongly  or 
brighter  coloured  than  the  female,  and  differs  from  the  young  of 
both  sexes.  But  as  with  some  few  birds  it  is  the  female  which  is 
brighter  coloured  than  the  male,  so  with  the  Bhesus  monkey 
(Macacvs  rhesus)  the  female  has  a  large  surface  of  naked  skin 
round  the  tail,  of  a  brilliant  carmine  red,  which,  as  I  was 
assured  by  the  keepers  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  periodically 
becomes  even  yet  more  vivid,  and  her  face  also  is  pale  red.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  adult  male  and  in  the  young  of  both  sexes, 
(as  I  saw  in  the  Gardens)  neither  the  naked  skin  at  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body,  nor  the  face,  shew  a  trace  of  red.  It  appears, 
however,  from  some  published  accounts,  that  the  male  does  occa- 
sionally, or  during  certain  seasons,  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  red. 
Although  he  is  thus  less  ornamented  than  the  female,  yet  in  the 
larger  size  of  his  body,  larger  canine  teeth,  more  developed 
whiskers,  more  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  he  follows  the 
common  role  of  the  male  excelling  the  female. 

I  have  now  given  all  the  cases  known  to  me  of  a  difference  in 
colour  between  the  sexes  of  mammals.  Some  of  these  may  be 
the  result  of  variations  confined  to  one  sex  and  transmitted  to 
the  same  sex,  without  any  good  being  gained,  and  therefore ' 
without  the  aid  of  selection.  We  have  instances  of  this  with 
our  domesticated  animals,  as  in  the  males  of  certain  cats  being 
rusty-red,  whilst  the  females  are  tortoise-shell  coloured.  Analo- 
gous cases  occur  in  nature :  Mr.  Bartlett  has  seen  many  black 
varieties  of  the  jaguar,  leopard,  vulpine  phalanger,  and  wombat; 

•*  Gervais,  *  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam-  Desmarest,  *  Mammalogie,'  p.  70, 
B.if%rea,'  1854,  p.  103.  Figures  are  GeoOroy  St.-Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier, 
given  of  the  skull  of  the  male.    AUo     '  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mamm.'  1824,  torn,  i 
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And  he  is  certain  that  all,  or  nearly  all  these  animals,  were  maleft 
On  the  other  hand,  with  wolves,  foxes,  and  apparently  American 
gquirrels,  both  sexes  are  occasionally  bom  black.  Henoe  it  in 
quite  possible  that  with  some  mammals  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  sexes,  especially  when  this  is  congenital,  may  simply 
be  the  result,  without  the  aid  of  selection,  of  the  occurrence  ol 
one  or  more  variations,  which  from  the  first  were  sexually  b'mited 
in  their  transmission.  Nevertheless  it  is  improbable  that  th« 
diversified,  vivid,  and  contrasted  colours  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
for  instance,  of  the  above  monkeys  and  antelopes  can  thus  be 
accounted  for.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  colours  do 
not  appear  in  the  male  at  birth,  but  only  at  or  near  maturity ; 
and  that  unlike  ordinary  variations,  they  are  lost  if  the  male  be 
emasculated.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  strongly- 
marked  colours  and  other  ornamental  characters  of  male 
quadrupeds  are  beneficial  to  them  in  their  rivalry  with  other 
males,  and  have  consequently  been  acquired  through  sexual 
selection.  This  view  is  sti-engthened  by  the  differences  in 
colour  between  the  sexes  occurring  almost  exclusively,  as  may 
be  collected  from  tlie  previous  details,  in  those  groups  and  sub- 
groups of  mammals,  which  present  other  and  strongly-marked 
secondary  sexual  characters ;  these  being  likewise  due  to  sexual 
"  selection. 

Quadrupeds  manifestly  take  notice  of  colonr.  Sir  S.  Baker 
repeatedly  observed  that  the  African  elephant  and  rhinoceros 
attacked  white  or  grey  horses  with  special  fury.  I  have  else- 
where shewn "  that  half- wild  horses  apparently  prefer  to  pair 
with  those  of  the  same  colour,  and  that  heixk  of  fallow-deer  of 
different  colours,  thongh  living  together,  have  long  kept  distinct 
It  is  a  more  significant  fact  that  a  female  zebra  would  not 
admit  the  addresses  of  a  male  ass  until  he  was  painted  so  as  to 
resemble  a  zebra,  and  then,  as  John  Hunter  remarks,  "  she 
"  received  him  very  readily.  In  this  curious  fact,  we  have 
*'  iustinct  excited  by  mere  colour,  which  had  so  strong  an  eflBect 
"  as  to  get  the  better  of  everything  else.  But  the  male  did  not 
"  require  this,  the  female  being  an  animal  somewhat  similar  to 
"  himself,  was  suflScient  to  rouse  him."** 

In  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  mental  powers  of 
the  higher  animals  do  not  differ  in  kind,  though  greatly  i© 
degree,  from  the  corresponding  powers  of  man,  especially  of  the 
lower  and  barbarous  races ;  and  it  would  appear  that  even  their 
taste  for  the  beautiful  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  tha 

"  *The  V&r-Jition  of  Animals  and  •»  *  Essays  and  Obserratioas  br 

Pliinti.  ander  Domestirutiou,'  18(38,      J.   Hunter/  edited    by  Owen,  I»L 
yol.  li.  p^  102,  103.  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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Qitadmmana.  As  the  negro  of  Africa  raises  the  flesh  on  his 
fiace  into  parallel  ridges  *'  or  cicatrioos,  high  ahove  the  natural 
"surface,  which  unsightly  deformities,  are  considered  great 
"  personal  attractions  ;"** — as  negroes  and  savages  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  paint  their  faces  with  red^  blue,  white,  or 
black  bars, — so  the  male  mandrill  of  Africa  appears  to  have 
acquired  his  deeply-furrowed  and  gaudily -coloured  face  from 
having  been  thus  rendered  attractive  to  the  female.  No  doubt 
it  is  to  us  a  most  grotesque  notion  that  the  posterior  end  of  the 
body  should  be  coloured  for  the  sake  of  ornament  even  more 
brilliantly  than  the  face ;  but  this  is  not  more  strange  than  that 
tiie  tails  of  many  birds  should  be  especially  decorated. 

With  mammals  we  do  not  at  present  possess  any  evidence 
that  the  males  take  pains  to  display  their  charms  before  the 
female ;  and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  this  is  performed  by 
male  birds  and  other  animals,  is  the  strongest  argument  in 
favour  of  the  belief  that  the  females  admire,  or  are  excited  by, 
the  ornaments  and  colours  displayed  before  theuL  There  is, 
however,  a  striking  parallelism  between  mammals  and  birds  in 
all  their  secondary  sexual  characters,  namely  in  their  weapons 
lor  fighting  with  rival  males,  in  their  ornamental  appendages, 
and  in  their  colours.  In  both  classes,  when  the  male  differs 
firom  the  female,  the  young  of  both  sexes  almost  always  resemble 
each  other,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  resenible  the  adult 
female.  In  both  classes  the  male  assumes  the  characters  proper 
to  his  sex  shortly  before  the  age  of  reproduction ;  and  if  emas- 
culated at  an  early  period,  loses  them.  In  both  classes  the 
change  of  colour  is  sometimes  seasonal,  and  the  tints  of  the 
naked  parts  sometimes  become  more  vivid  during  the  act  of 
courtship.  In  both  classes  the  male  is  almost  always  more 
vividly  or  strongly  coloured  than  the  female,  and  is  ornamented 
with  larger  crests  of  hair  or  feather?;,  or  other  such  appendages. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  female  in  both  classes  is  more 
highly  ornamented  than  the  male.  With  many  manmials,  and 
a1  least  in  the  case  of  one  bird,  the  male  is  more  odoriferous 
than  the  female.  In  both  classes  the  voice  of  the  male  is  more 
powerful  than  that  of  the  female.  Considering  this  parallelism 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  may 
De,  has  acted  on  mammals  and  birds ;  and  the  result,  as  far  as 
ornamental  characters  are  concerned,  may  be  attributed,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  to  the  long-continued  preference  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  one  sex  for  certain  individuals  of  the  opposite  sex, 
combined  with  their  success  in  leaving  a  larger  number  of 
ofi&pring  to  inherit  their  superior  attractions. 

»*  Sir  S.  Baker,  *  The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia,'  1867, 
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Eqtiolii'an amission  of  ornamental  characten  to  hoik  terex. — WiUl 
many  birds,  ornaments,  which  analogy  leads  us  to  beliere  were 
primarily  acquired  by  the  males,  have  been  transmitted  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  to  both  sexes ;  and  we  may  now  enquire  how 
£ar  this  view  applies  to  mammals.  With  a  considerable  number 
of  species,  especially  of  the  smaller  kinds,  both  sexes  have  been 
coloured,  independently  of  sexual  selection,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection ;  but  not,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  so  many  cases,  nor  in 
so  striking  a  manner,  as  in  most  of  the  lower  classes.  Audubon 
remarks  that  he  often  mistook  the  musk-rat,^  whilst  sitting  on 
the  banks  of  a  muddy  stream,  for  a  clod  of  earth,  so  complete 
was  the  resemblance.  The  hare  on  her  form  is  a  familiar  instance 
of  concealment  through  colour;  yet  this  principle  partly  fails 
in  a  closely-allied  species,  the  rabbit,  for  when  running  to  its 
burrow,  it  is  made  conspicuous  to  the  sportsman,  and  no  doubt 
to  all  beasts  of  prey,  by  its  upturned  white  tail.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  quadrupeds  inhabiting  snowKslad  regions  have  been 
rendered  white  to  protect  them  from  iheir  enemies,  or  to  favour 
their  stealing  on  their  prey.  In  regions  where  snow  never 
lies  for  long,  a  white  coat  would  be  injurious;  consequently, 
species  of  this  colour  are  extremely  rare  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
the  world.  It  deserves  notice  that  many  quadrupeds  inhabiting 
moderately  cold  regions,  although  they  do  not  assume  a  white 
winter  dress,  become  {taler  during  this  season ;  and  this  appa- 
rently is  the  direct  result  of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have 
long  been  exposed.  Pallas^  states  that  in  Siberia  a  change  of 
this  nature  occurs  with  the  wolf,  two  species  of  Mustela,  the 
domestic  horse,  the  Equus  hemionus,  the  domestic  oow,  two 
species  of  antelopes,  the  musk-deer,  the  roe,  elk,  and  rein- 
deer. The  roe,  for  instance,  has  a  red  summer  and  a  greyish- 
white  winter  coat;  and  the  latter  may  perhaps  serve  as  a 
protection  to  the  animal  whilst  wandering  through  the  leafless 
thickets,  sprinkled  with  aiow  and  hoar-frost  If  the  above- 
named  animals  were  gradually  to  extend  their  range  into  regions 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  their  pale  winter-coats  would 
probably  be  rendered  through  natural  selection,  whiter  and 
whiter,  until  they  became  as  white  as  snow. 

Mr.  Beeks  has  given  me  a  curious  instance  of  an  animal  profit- 
ing  by  being  peculiarly  coloiired.  He  raised  from  fifty  to  sixty 
white  and  brown  piebald  rabbits  in  a  large  walled  orchard; 
and  he  had  at  the  same  time  some  similarly  coloured  cats  in  his 

*•  Fiber  ztbcthicus,  Audubon  and  Glirium  ordiiie,'  1778,  p.  7.     What 

Bachman,  *The   Quadni]>tidi>  uf    N.  I  have  called  the  roe  is  the  Go/wvo^ 

America,'  1846,  p.  109.  sibirious  stibecawiaiua  of  Palia*. 

*•  *  Novas  spf'Cies  Quf.Jrupedum  e 
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house.  Such  cats,  as  I  have  often  noticed,  are  very  conspicuous 
during  day ;  but  as  they  used  to  lie  in  watch  during  the  dusk 
at  the  mouths  of  the  burrows,  the  rabbits  apparently  did  not 
distinguish  them  from  their  parti-coloured  brethren.  The  result 
was  that,  within  eighteen  months,  every  one  of  these  parti- 
coloured rabbits  was  destroyed;  and  there  was  evidence  that 
this  was  effected  by  the  cats.  Colour  seems  to  be  advantageous 
to  another  animal,  the  skunk,  in  a  manner  of  which  we  have  had 
many  instances  in  other  classes.  No  animal  will  voluntarily 
attack  one  of  these  creatures  on  account  of  the  dreadful  odour 
which  it  emits  when  irritated ;  but  during  the  dusk  it  would  not 
easily  be  recognised  and  might  be  attacked  by  a  beast  of  prey. 
Hence  it  is,  as  Mr.  Belt  believes,"^  that  the  skunk  is  provided  with 
a  great  white  bushy  tail,  which  serves  as  a  conspicuous  warning. 
Although  we  must  admit  that  many  quadrupeds  have  received 
their  present  tints  either  as  a  protection,  or  as  an  aid  in  procuring 
prey,  yet  with  a  host  of  species,  the  colours  are  far  too  con- 
spicuous and  too  singalarly  arranged  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
they  serve  for  these  purposes.  We  may  take  as  an  illustration 
certain  antelopes;  when  we  see  the  square  white  patch  on  the 
throat,  the  white  marks  on  the  fetlocks,  and  the  round  black 
spots  on  the  ears,  all  more  distinct  in  the  male  of  the  Porlax  picta, 
than  in  the  female ;— when  we  see  that  the  colours  are  more 
vivid,  that  the  narrow  white  lines  on  the  flank  and  the  broad 
white  bar  on  the  shoulder  are  more  distinct  in  the  male  Oreas 
derbyantis  than  in  the  female ; — ^when  we  see  a  similar  difference 
between  the  sexes  of  the  curiously-ornamented  Tragetaphw 
Bcripttts  (fig.  70), — we  cannot  believe  that  differences  of  this  kind 
are  of  any  service  to  either  sex  in  their  daily  habits  of  life.  It 
seems  a  much  more  probable  conclusion  that  the  various  marks 
were  first  acquired  by  the  males  and  their  colours  intensified 
through  sexual  selection,  and  then  partially  transferred  to  the 
females.  If  this  view  be  admitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  equally  singular  colours  and  marks  of  many  other  antelopes, 
though  common  to  both  sexes,  have  been  gained  and  transmitted 
in  a  like  manner.  Both  sexes,  for  instance,  of  the  koodoo 
(Sirepstctros  kudu)  (fig.  64)  have  narrow  white  vertical  lines  on 
their  hind  flanks,  and  an  elegant  angular  white  mark  on  their 
foreheads.  Both  sexes  in  the  genus  Damalis  are  very  oddly 
coloured ;  in  D,  pyyarga  the  back  and  neck  are  purplish- red» 
shading  on  the  flanks  into  black ;  and  these  colours  are  abruptly 
separated  from  the  white  belly  and  from  a  large  white  space  on 
the  buttocks;  the  head  is  still  more  oddly  coloured,  a  large 
oblong  while  mask,  narrowly-edged  with  black,  covers  the  fac« 
»»  *Tfte  NaturaliBt  in  Nicaragua,'  p.  249. 
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up  to  the  eyes  (fig.  71);  there  are  three  white  stripes  on  the 
forehead,  and  the  ears  are  marked  with  white.  The  fawns  of 
this  species  are  of  a  uniform  pale  yellowish-brown.  In  DamalU 
albi/roni  the  colouring  of  the  head  differs  from  that  in  the  last 
species  in  a  single  white  stripe  replacing  the  three  stripes,  and 


¥ig.  70.       Trugelapbxifi  ecriptuB,  male  (from  the  Knowsley  MeDAgerte> 

in  the  ears  being  almost  wholly  white.*  After  haying  studied 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  sexual  differences  of  animals  be- 
longing to  all  classes,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
curiously-arranged  colonrs  of  many  antelopes,  though  common  to 
both  sexes,  are  the  result  of  sexual  selectiun  primarily  applied  to 
the  male. 


»•  Sec  the  fine  plates  in  A.  Smith's 
•  Zoology  of  S.  Africa,'  and  Dr.  Gray's 


'Gleanings  from  the   Menagerie  of 
Knowsley.' 
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The  same  conclusion  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  the  tiger,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  animals  in  the  world,  the  sexes  of  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  colour,  even  by  the  dealers  in  wild 
beasts.  Mr.  Wallace  believes'*  that  the  striped  coat  of  the  tiger 
"  so  assimilates  with  the  vertical  stems  of  the  bamboo,  as  to 
"  assist  greatly  in  concealing  him  from  his  approaching  prey." 
But  this  view  does  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  We  have 
some  slight  evidence  that  his  beauty  may  be  diie  to  sexual 


Fig.  Tl.  Damalis  pygarga,  male  (from  the  KnowBley  Menagerie)* 

selection,  for  in  two  species  of  Felis  the  analo^us  marks  and 
colours  are  rather  brighter  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  The 
zebra  is  conspicuously  striped,  and  stripes  cannot  afford  any 
protection  on  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa.  Burchell^  in  de- 
scribing a  herd  says.  "  their  sleek  ribs  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
"  the  brightness  and  regularity  of  their  striped  coats  presented  a 
**  picture  of  extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  probably  they  are 

»  *  Westminster  Review,'  July  1,  «  ^Travels  Iq  South  Africa,*  1824. 

1867,  p.  5.  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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*'  Dot  surpassed  by  any  other  quadruped/'  But  as  throughout 
(he  whole  group  of  the  Equidse  the  sexes  are  identical  in  colour, 
we  have  here  no  evidence  ot  sexual  selection.  Nevertheless  he 
who  attributes  the  white  and  dark  vertical  stripes  on  the  flanks 
of  various  antelopes  to  this  process,  will  probably  extend  the 
same  view  to  the  Boyal  Tiger  and  beautiful  Zebra. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  that  when  young  animalB 
belonging  to  any  class  follow  nearly  the  same  habits  of  life  as 
their  parents,  and  yet  are  coloured  in  a  different  manner,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  have  retained  the  colouring  of  some 
ancient  and  extinct  progenitor.  In  the  fEunily  of  pigs,  and  in 
the  tapirs,  the  young  are  marked  with  longitudinal  stripes, 
and  thus  differ  from  all  the  existing  adult  species  in  these  two 
groups.  With  many  kinds  of  deer  the  young  are  marked  with 
elegant  white  spots,  of  which  their  parents  exhibit  not  a  trace. 
A  graduated  series  can  be  followed  from  the  axis  deer,  both 
sexes  of  which  at  all  ages  and  during  all  seasons  are  beautifully 
spotted  (the  male  being  rather  more  strongly  coloured  than  the 
female),  to  species  in  which  neither  the  old  nor  the  young  are 
spotted.  I  will  specify  some  of  the  steps  in  this  series.  The 
Man  tellurian  deer  (Ceruus  mfintchnricus)  is  spotted  during  the 
whole  year,  but,  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Zoological  Grardens,  the 
spots  are  much  plainer  during  the  summer,  when  the  general 
colour  of  the  coat  is  lighter,  than  during  the  winter,  when  the 
general  colour  is  darker  and  the  honis  are  fully  developed.  In 
the  hog-deer  ( Hydaphus  porcinus)  the  spots  are  extremely  con- 
spicuous during  the  summer  when  the  coat  is  reddish-brown, 
but  quite  disappear  during  the  winter  when  the  coat  is  brown.*' 
In  both  these  species  the  young  are  spotted.  In  the  Virginian 
(leer  the  young  are  likewise  spotted,  and  about  five  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  animals  living  in  Judge  Caton's  park,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  him,  temporarily  exhibit  at  the  period  when  the  red 
summer  coat  is  being  replaced  by  th6  bluish  winter  coat,  a  row 
of  spots  on  each  flank,  which  are  always  the  same  in  number, 
though  very  variable  in  distinctness.  lYom  this  condition  there 
is  but  a  very  small  step  to  the  complete  absence  of  spots  in  the 
adults  at  all  seasons ;  and,  lastly,  to  their  absence  at  all  ages  and 
seasons,  as  occurs  with  certain  species.  From  the  existence  of 
this  perfect  series,  and  more  especially  from  the  fawns  of  so  many 
species  being  spotted,  we  may  conclude  that  the  now  living 
members  of  the  deer  family  are  the  descendants  of  some  ancient 

**  Dr.  Gray,  *  Gleanings  from  the  deer    of   Ceylon,   says    it   is  more 

Men.ii^erie    of    Knowsley,*    p.    64.  brightly  spotted   with   white    thmi 

Mr.  lilyth,  in  sjteaking  ('  I^nd  and  the  common  hog-deer,  at  the  aoaaoB 

Water,    1869,  p.  42)  of  the  h<^-  when  it  renews  iU  horns. 
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species  which,  like  the  axis  deer,  was  spott^  at  all  sges  aud 
seasons.  A  still  more  ancient  progenitor  probably  somewhat 
lesembled  the  Hyomoxhus  aquaiicm^ior  this  animal  is  spotted, 
and  the  hornless  males  hare  large  eoEserted  canine  teeth,  of 
which  some  few  true  deer  still  retain  rudiments.  Hyomoschus, 
also,  offers  one  of  those  interesting  cases  of  a  fxm  linking  to- 
gether two  groups,  for  it  is  intermediate  in  certain  osteological 
oharaoters  between  the  pachyderms  and  ruminants,  which  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  quite  distinct.^' 

A  curious  difficulty  here  arises.  If  we  admit  that  coloured  spots 
and  stripes  were  first  acquired  as  ornaments,  how  comes  it  that 
so  many  existing  deer,  the  descendants  of  an  aboriginally  spotted 
animal,  and  all  the  species  of  pigs  and  tapirs,  the  descendants  of 
an  aboriginally  striped  animal,  have  lost  in  their  adult  state  their 
former  ornaments  ?  I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  this  question. 
We  may  feel  almost  sure  that  the  8xx>ts  and  stripes  disappeared 
at  or  near  maturity  in  the  progenitors  of  our  existing  species,  so 
that  they  were  still  retained  by  the  young ;  and,  owing  to  the  law 
ot  inheritance  at  corresponding  ages,  were  transmitted  to  the 
young  of  all  succeeding  generations.  It  may  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  lion  and  puma,  from  the  open  nature  of  their 
usual  haunts,  to  have  lost  their  stripes,  and  to  have  been  thus 
rendered  less  conspicuous  to  their  prey ;  and  if  the  successive 
variations,  by  which  this  end  was  gained,  occurred  rather  late  in 
life,  the  young  would  have  retained  their  stripes,  as  is  now  the 
case.  As  to  deer,  pigs,  and  tapirs,  Fritz  Miilier  has  suggested 
to  me  that  these  animals,  by  the  removal  of  their  spots  or  stripes 
through  natural  selection,  would  have  been  less  easily  seen  by 
their  enemies ;  and  that  they  would  have  especially  required  this 
protection,  as  soon  as  the  camivora  increased  in  size  and  number 
during  the  tertiary  periods.  This  may  be  the  true  explanation, 
but  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  young  should  not  have  been  thus 
protected,  and  still  more  so  that  the  adults  of  some  species  should 
liave  retained  their  spots,  either  partially  or  completely,  during 
part  of  the  year.  We  know  that,  when  the  domestic  ass  varies 
and  becomes  reddish-brown,  grey,  or  black,  the  stripes  on  the 
shoulders  and  even  on  the  spine  frequently  disappear,  though  wo 
cannot  explain  the  cause.  Very  few  horses,  except  dun-coloured 
kinds,  have  stripes  on  any  part  of  their  bodies,  yet  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  aboriginal  horse  was  striped  on  tho 
legs  and  spine,  and  probably  on  the  shoulders.'*'  Hence  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  spots  and  stripes  in  our  adult  existing  deer, 

**  Falconer  and  Cantley,  *Pi'Oc.         *'  'The  Variation  of  Animals  anj 
CMoe.  Soc'  1843;  and  Falconer's      Plants  under  Domestication/ 1868, 
Pal.  Memoirs,*  vol.  i.  p.  196.  .     vol.  i.  p.  61-64. 
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pigs,  and  tapirs,  may  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  general  colour  of 
their  coats;  but  whether  this  change  was  effected  through 
sexual  or  natural  selection,  or  was  due  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
conditions  of  life,  or  to  some  other  unknown  cause,  it  is  impossible 
to  decida  An  observation  made  by  Mr.  Sclater  well  illustrates 
our  ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  appearance  and 
disappearance  of  stripes ;  the  species  of  Asinus  which  inhabit 
the  Asiatic  continent  are  destitute  of  stripes,  not  having  even 


Fiff.  Y»,  Head  of  Semnopithecus  rublcunduB.  This  and  the  following  figarcs  (fran 
Prol.  Gervais)  are  given  to  shew  the  odd  arrangemcut  and  devclopmeut  of  the  bait 
on  the  bead. 


the  cross  shoulder-stripe,  whilst  those  which  inhabit  Africa  are 
conspicuously  striped,  with  the  partial  exception  of  A,  tsmiopus, 
which  has  only  the  cross  shoulder-stripe  and  generally  some 
faint  bars  on  the  le^ ;  and  this  species  inhabits  the  almost  inter- 
mediate region  of  Upper  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.** 

**  ♦  Proc.  Zool.  Soc'  1862,  p.  164. 
See,  also,  Dr.  Hartmaozu  'Ann.  d. 


Landw.'    Bd.  zlUL  s.  222. 
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Quadrumana. — Before  we  conclude,  it  will  be  well  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  the  ornaments  of  monkeys.  In  most  of  the 
species  the  sexes  resemble  each  other  in  colour,  but  in  some,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  malte  differ  from  the  females,  especially  in  the 
colour  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin,  in  the  development  of  the 
beard,  whiskers,  and  mane.  Many  species  are  coloured  either  in 
so  extraordinary  or  so  beautiful  a  manner,  and  are  furnished 
with  such  curious  and  elegant  crests  of  hair,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  looking  at  these  characters  as  having  been  gained  for  the 
sake  of  ornament.    The  accompanying  figures  (figs.  72  to  76) 
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Fig.  73.    Head  of  Semnopithecos  oonuUas.  Fig.  74.    Head  of  Ccbus  copucinus. 


Fig.  75.    Held  of  Atelei»  marBlnatus. 


Fig.  76.    Head  of  Oebus  vellerosns. 


serve  to  shew  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  on  the  face  and  head 
in  several  species.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  these  crests  of 
hair,  and  the  strongly  contrasted  colours  of  the  fur  and  skin,  can 
be  the  result  of  mere  variability  without  the  aid  of  selection ; 
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and  it  is  incocceiTable  that  they  can  be  of  use  in  any  ordinary  wa> 
to  these  animals.  If  so,  they  have  probably  been  gained  through 
sexual  selection,  though  transmitted  equally,  or  almost  equally, 
to  both  sexes.  With  marsy  of  the  Quadrumana,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  action  of  sexual  selection  in  the  greater 
size  and  strength  of  the  males,  and  in  the  greater  development  of 
their  canine  teeth,  in  comparison  with  the  females. 

A  few'  instances  will  suffice  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
both  sexes  of  some  species  are  coloured,  and  of  the  beauty  of  others. 
The  fiace  of  the  Ctrcopithecus  pttaurista  (fig.  77)  is  black,  the 
whiskers  and  beard  being  whit«,  with  a  defined,  round,  white 
spot  on  the  nose,  covered  with  short  white  hair,  which  gives  to 
the  animal  an  almost  ludicrous  aspect  The  Semnopithecirs 
frontatus  likewise  has  a  blackish  face  with  a  long  black  beard, 
and  a  large  naked  spot  on  the  forehead  of  a  bluish-white  colour. 
The  face  of  Macacus  lasiottts  is  dirty  flesh-coloured,  with  a 
defined  red  spot  on  each  cheek.  The  appearance  of  Ctrcocebug 
Hithiops  is  grotesque,  with  its  black  face,  white  whisk^ns  and 
collar,  chesnut  head,  and  a  large  naked  white  spot  over  each 
eyelid  In  very  many  species,  the  beard,  whiskers,  and  crests  of 
hair  round  the  face  are  of  a  different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the 
head,  and  when  different,  are  always  of  a  lighter  tint,^^  being 
often  pure  white,  sometimes  bright  yellow,  or  reddish.  The 
whole  face  of  the  South  American  Brctchyurus  oaiuus  is  of  a 
"  glowing  scarlet  hue ; "  but  tliis  colour  does  not  appear  until 
the  animal  is  nearly  mature.^*  The  naked  skin  of  the  face  differs 
wonderfully  in  colour  in  the  various  species.  It  is  often  brown 
or  flesh-colour,  with  parts  perfectly  white,  and  often  as  black  as 
that  of  the  most  sooty  negro.  In  the  Brachyurus  the  scarlet  tint 
is  brighter  than  that  of  the  most  blushing  Caucasian  damseL  It 
is  sometimes  more  distinctly  orange  than  in  any  Mongolian,  and 
in  several  species  it  is  blue,  passing  into  violet  or  grey.  In  all 
the  sx)ecies  known  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  which  the  adults  of  both 
sexes  have  strongly-coloured  faces,  the  colours  are  dull  or  absent 
during  early  youth.  This  likewise  holds  good  with  the  mandrill 
and  Rhesus,  in  which  the  face  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body 
are  brilliantly  coloured  in  one  sex  alone.  In  these  latter  cases 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  colours  were  acquired  through 
sexual  selection ;  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  extend  the  same 
view  to  the  foregoing  species,  though  both  sexes  when  adult 
have  their  faces  coloured  in  the  Fame  manner. 

**  I    obsGi-ved  this  fact    in    the  *  Hist.  Nat.  des  Munmif^res.'  tam. 

22oniogical  Gardens ;  and  many  cases  i.  1824. 

laav  be  seen  in  the  colcured  plates  in  **  Bates,  *The  Naturalist  oo  tii« 

9eoffro)  St.-H-.lai/«  and  F.  Cuvitr,  Amaxons,*  1863,  rol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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Although  many  kinds  of  monkeys  are  far  from  beautifo]  accord- 
ing to  onr  taste,  other  species  are  universally  admired  for  their 
el^ant  appearance  and  bright  colours.  The  kemnopithecu^ 
ntmoeus,  though  peculiarly  coloured,  is  described  as  extremely 


Flg.Tt. 


Ccrcoplthecns  petaurista  (from  Brehm). 
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pretty ;  the  orange-tinted  face  ia  surronnded  by  long  whiskers 
of  glo68y  whiteness,  with  a  line  of  chcsnnt-red  OTer  the  eye- 
brows ;  the  fur  on  the  back  is  of  a  delicate  grey,  with  a  square 
patch  on  the  loins,  the  tail  and  the  fore-arms  being  of  a  pure 
white  \  a  gorget  of  chesnut  surmounts  the  chest;  the  thighs  are 
black,  with  the  legs  chesnut-red.  I  will  mention  only  two  other 
monkeys  for  their  beauty;  and  I  have  selected  these  as  pre- 
senting slight  sexual  differences  in  colour,  which  renders  it 
in  some  degree  probable  that  both  sexes  owe  their  elegant 
appearance  to  sexual  selection.  In  the  moustache-monkey 
{CercopUherus  cejthus)  the  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  mottled- 
greenish  with  the  throat  white ;  in  the  mole  the  end  of  the  tail 
is  chesnut,  but  the  face  is  the  most  ornamented  part,  the  skin 
being  chiefly  bluish-grey,  shading  into  a  blackish  tint  beneath 
the  eyes,  with  the  upper  lip  of  a  delicate  blue,  clothed  on  the 
lower  edge  with  a  thin  black  moustache;  the  whiskers  are 
orange-coloured,  with  the  upper  part  black,  forming  a  band 
which  extends  backwards  to  ihe  ears,  the  latter  being  clothed 
with  whitish  hairs.  In  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens  I  have 
often  overheard  visitors  admiring  the  beauty  of  another  monkey, 
deservedly  called  Ctrcopithecus  diana  (fig.  78);  the  general 
colour  of  the  fur  is  grey ;  the  chest  and  inner  surface  of  the 
forelegs  are  white;  a  large  triangular  defined  space  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  back  is  rich  chesnut ;  in  the  male  the  inner 
sides  of  the  thighs  and  the  abdomen  are  delicate  fawn-coloured, 
and  the  top  of  the  head  is  black ;  the  face  and  ears  are  intensely 
black,  contrasting  finely  with  a  white  transverse  crest  over  the 
eye-brows  and  a  long  white  peaked  beard,  of  which  the  bacal 
portion  is  black.*' 

In  these  and  many  other  monkeys,  the  beauty  and  singular 
arrangement  of  their  colours,  and  still  more  the  diversified  and 
elegant  arrangement  of  the  crests  and  tufts  of  hair  on  their 
heads,  force  the  conviction  on  my  mind  that  these  characters 
have  been  acquired  tlirough  sexual  selection  exclusively  as 
orDaments. 

Summary, — The  law  of  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  female 
appears  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  great  class  of  mammals. 
Most  naturalists  will  admit  that  the  greater  size,  strength, 
courage,  and  pugnacity  of  the  male,  his  special  weapons  of 
ofSence,  as  well  as  his  special  means  of  defence,  have  been 

^  I  have  Men  most  of  thi   nbove  Mr.  W.  C  Martin's  <Nat.  Hist,  of 

monkeys  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Mammalia,'  1841,  p.  460 ;  see  alec 

Gardens.     The    description   of    the  pp.  475, 523 
8emru>pithecuT  nenuxua  is  taken  from 
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acquired  or  modified  through  that  form  of  selection  which  I 
have  called  sexual.  This  does  not  depend  on  any  superiority  in 
the  general  struggle  for  life,  but  on  certain  indiyiduals  of  one 
sex,  generally  the  male,  being  successful  in  conquering  other 
males,  and  leaving  a  larger  number  of  offspring  to  inherit  their 
superiority  than  do  the  less  successful  males. 


ng.  78. 


Oeroopithecas  dlnna  (from  Brchm). 


There  is  another  and  more  peaceful  kind  of  contest,  in  which 
the  males  endeavour  to  excite  or  allure  the  females  by  various 
charms.  This  is  probably  carried  on  in  some  cases  by  the  power- 
ful odours  emitted  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season ;  the 
odoriferous  glands  having  been  acquired  through  sexual 
selection.    Whether  the  same  view  can  be  extended  to  the  voice 
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is  doabtfal,  for  the  vocal  organs  of  the  males  most  haye  been 
Btrengthened  by  use  daring  maturity,  under  the  powerful  excite- 
ments of  loye,  jealousy  or  rage,  and  will  consequently  haye  been 
transmitted  to  the  same  sex.  Various  crests,  tufte,  and  mantles 
of  hair,  which  are  either  confined  to  the  male,  or  are  more 
developed  in  this  sex  than  in  thefiemale,  seem  in  most  cases  to  be 
merely  ornamental,  though  they  sometimes  serve  as  a  defence 
against  rival  males.  Thore  is  even  reason  to  smq^ieat  that  the 
branching  horns  of  stags,  and  the  elegant  horns  of  certain  ante- 
lopes, though  properly  serving  as  weapons  of  offence  or  defence, 
have  been  partly  modified  for  ornament 

When  the  male  differs  in  colour  firom  the  female,  he  generally 
exhibits  darker  and  more  strongly-contrasted  tints.  We  do  not 
in  this  class  meet  with  the  splendid  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green 
tints,  so  common  with  male  birds  and  many  other  an^oaals.  The 
naked  parts,  however,  of  certain  Quadrumana  must  be  excepted ; 
for  such  parts,  often  oddly  situated,  are  brilliantly  coloured 
in  some  species.  The  colours  of  the  male  in  other  cases  may  be 
due  to  simple  variation,  without  the  aid  of  selection.  But  when 
the  colours  are  diversified  and  strongly  pronounced,  when  they 
are  not  developed  until  near  maturity,  and  when  they  are  lost 
after  emasculation,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection  for  the  sake  of 
ornament,  and  have  been  transmitted  exclusively,  or  almost 
exclusively,  to  the  same  sex.  Wlien  both  sexes  are  coloured  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  colours  are  conspicuous  or  curiously 
arranged,  without  being  of  the  least  apparent  use  as  a  Drotection. 
and  especially  when  they  are  associated  with  various  other  omn- 
mental  appendages,  we  are  led  by  analogy  to  the  same  conclusion 
namely,  that  they  have  been  acquired  through  sexual  selection 
although  transmitted  to  both  sexes.  That  conspicuous  ancf 
diversified  colours,  whether  confined  to  the  males  or  common  tc 
both  sexes,  are  as  a  general  rule  associated  in  the  same  groups 
and  sub-groups  with  other  secondary  sexual  characters  servini? 
for  war  or  for  ornament,  will  be  found  to  hold  good,  if  we  look 
back  to  the  various  cases  given  in  this  and  the  last  chapter. 

The  law  of  the  equal  transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes 
as  far  as  colour  and  other  ornaments  are  concerned,  has  prevailed 
far  more  extensively  with  mammals  than  with  birds;  but 
weapons,  such  as  horns  and  tusks,  have  often  been  transmitteii 
either  exclusively  or  much  more  perfectly  to  the  males  than  to  the 
females.  This  is  surprising,  for,  as  the  males  generally  use  theii 
weapons  for  defence  against  enemies  of  all  kinds,  their  weapons 
would  have  been  of  service  to  the  females.  As  far  as  we  can  see. 
their  absence  in  this  sex  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
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form  of  inheritanoe  which  has  prevailod.  Finally,  with  quad- 
rapeds  the  contest  between  the  indiyiduals  of  the  same  eex^ 
whether  peaceful  or  bloody,  has,  with  the  rarest  exceptions, 
been  confined  to  the  males ;  so  that  the  latter  have  been  modified 
through  sexual  selection,  far  more  conmionly  than  the  females, 
either  for  fighting  with  each  other  or  for  alliuring  the  opposite 
aeoc 
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SEXUAL  SELECrnON  IN  RELATION  TO  MAN. 


AND  CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Secondary  Sexual  Chakactebs  of  Mam. 

DifTerences  between  mnn  nml  womiin — Causes  of  such  ditfcrences  and  of 
certain  characters  cnminon  to  both  sexes — ^Law  of  battle — Ditferenees  in 
mental  powers,  and  voice — On  the  influence  of  beauty  in  determining 
the  marriages  of  mankind — ^Attention  paid  by  savages  to  ornaments — 
Their  ideas  of  beauty  in  woman — ^The  tendency  to  exaggerate  each 
natural  peculiarity. 

With  mankind  tho  differences  between  the  sexes  ore  greater 
than  in  most  of  the  Quadrumana,  but  not  so  great  as  in  some, 
for  instance,  the  mandrilL  Man  on  an  average  is  considerably 
taller,  heavier,  and  stronger  than  woman,  with  sqoarer  shonlders 
and  more  plainly-pronounced  mnscles.  Owing  to  the  relation 
which  exists  between  muscular  deyelopment  and  the  projection  of 
the  brows,*  the  superciliary  ridge  is  generally  more  marked  in 
man  than  in  woman.  His  body,  and  especially  his  face,  is  more 
hairy,  and  his  voico  has  a  different  and  more  powerful  tone.  In 
certain  races  the  women  are  said  to  differ  slightly  in  tint  finom 
the  men.  For  instance,  Schweinfnrth,  in  speaking  of  a  negress 
belonging  to  the  Monbuttoos,  who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Africa  a 
few  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  says,  "  Like  all  her  race,  she  had 
*'  a  skin  several  shades  lighter  than  her  husband's,  being  some- 
"thing  of  the  colour  of  half-roasted  coffee."*  As  the  women 
labour  in  the  fields  and  are  quite  unclothed,  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  differ  in  colour  from  the  men  owing  to  less  exposure  to  the 
weather.  European  women  are  perhaps  the  brighter  coloured  of 
the  two  sexos,  as  may  be  seen  when  both  Lave  been  equally 
exposed. 

^  Schaafrhansrn.    trnndation    in         '  'The  ITeart  of  Africa,'  EnglUJi 
« Aiithropologiial  Re^  iew,*  Oct.  1868^      Tranal.  1873,  vol.  i.  p.  544, 
pp.  419,420,427. 
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Man  is  more  couriigeoas,  pngnacious  and  energetic  than 
Woman,  and  has  a  more  inventive  genius.  His  brain  is  abso- 
lutely larger,  but  whether  or  not  proportionately  to  his  larger 
Ixxly,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  fully  ascertained.  In  woman  the 
face  is  rounder ;  the  jaws  and  the  base  of  the  skull  smaller;  the 
outlines  of  the  body  rounder,  in  parts  more  prominent ;  and  her 
pelvis  is  broader  than  in  man;'  but  this  latter  character  may 
perhaps  be  considered  rather  as  a  primary  than  a  secondary 
sexual  character.  She  comes  to  maturity  at  an  earlier  age  than 
man. 

As  with  animals  of  all  classes,  so  with  man,  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  male  sex  are  not  fully  developed  until  he  is 
nearly  mature;  and  if  emasculated  they  never  appear.  The 
beard,  for  instance,  is  a  secondary  sexual  character,  and  maid 
children  are  beardless,  though  at  an  early  age  they  have  abun- 
dant hair  on  the  head.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  rather  late 
appearance  in  life  of  the  successive  variations  whereby  man  has 
acquired  his  masculine  characters,  that  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  male  sex  alone.  Male  and  female  children  resemble  each 
other  closely,  like  the  young  of  so  many  other  animals  in 
which  the  adult  sexes  differ  widely ;  they  likewise  resemble  the 
mature  female  much  more  closely  than  the  mature  male.  The 
female,  however,  ultimately  assumes  certain  distinctive  char- 
racters,  and  in  the  formation  of  her  skull,  is  said  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  child  and  the  man.  *  Again,  as  the  young  of 
closely  allied  though  distinct  species  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much 
from  each  other  as  do  the  adults,  so  it  is  with  the  children  of  the 
different  races  of  man.  Some  have  even  maintained  that  race- 
differences  cannot  be  detected  in  the  infantile  skuli.'  -In  regard 
to  colour,  the  new-bom  negro  child  is  reddish  nut-brown,  which 
soon  becomes  slaty  grey ;  the  black  colour  being  fully  developed 
within  a  year  in  the  Soudan,  but  not  until  three  years  in  Egypt. 
The  eyes  of  the  negro  are  at  first  blue,  and  the  hair  chesnut- 
brown  rather  than  black,  being  curled  only  at  the  ends.  The 
children  of  the  Australians  immediately  after  birth  are  yellowish- 
brown,  and  become  dark  at  a  later  oge.  Those  of  the  Guaranys 
of  Paraguay  are  whitish-yellow,  but  they  acquire  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  the  yellowish-brown  tint  of  their  parents. 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  other  parts  of  America.* 

'  Ecker,  traoslation  in  *Anthro-  355;  Vogt,  *  Lectures  en  Man,*  Eng, 

pologicfll  Review,'  Oct.  1B68,  pp.  351-  translat.  p.  81. 
356.     The  comparison  of  the  form  *  SchaaHhauson,     '  Anthropolog. 

of  the  skull  in  men  and  women  has  Review,*  ibid.  p.  429. 
Deen  followed  out  with  much  care  *  Pruner-Bey,  on    negro   infants 

oy  Welcker.  as  quoted  by  Vogt,  *  Lectures    t/n 

*  Cckerand  Welcker,  ibid.  p.  352,  Man,'  £ng.  translat.  1864,  p.  189: 
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I  hiiTe  specified  the  foregoing  differences  between  the  male  and 
female  sex  in  mankind,  because  they  are  cnrioosly  like  those  of 
the  Quadromana.  With  these  animals  the  female  is  matore  at 
an  earlier  age  than  the  male ;  at  least  this  is  certainly  the  case  in 
the  Vthaz  azarceJ  The  males  ^  of  most  species  are  lai^er  and 
stronger  than  the  females,  of  which  fact  the  gorilla  affords  a  well- 
known  instance.  Even  in  so  trifling  a  character  as  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  superciliary  ridge,  the  males  of  certain 
monkeys  differ  from  the  females,*  and  agree  in  this  respect  with 
mankind  In  the  gorilla  and  certain  other  monkeys,  the  cranium 
of  the  adult  male  presents  a  strongly-marked  sagittal  crest,  which 
is  absent  in  the  female ;  and  Ecker  found  a  trace  of  a  aimilar 
difference  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  Australians.'  With 
monkeys  when  there  is  any  difference  in  the  voice,  that  of  the 
male  is  the  more  powerful  We  have  seen  that  certain 
male  monkeys  have  a  well-developed  beard,  which  is  quite 
deficient,  or  much  less  developed  in  the  femala  No  instance 
is  known  of  the  beard,  whiskers,  or  moustache  being  larger 
in  the  tcmale  than  in  the  male  monkey.  Even  in  the  colour 
of  the  beard  there  is  a  curious  parallelism  between  man  and 
the  Quadrumana,  for  with  man  when  the  beard  differs  in  colour 
from  the  hair  of  the  head,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  it  is,  I  believe, 
almost  always  of  a  lighter  tint,  being  often  reddisk  I  have 
repeatedly  observed  this  fact  in  England ;  but  two  gentlemen 
have  lately  written  to  me,  saying  that  they  form  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  One  of  these  gendemen  accounts  for  the  £act 
by  the  wide  difference  in  colour  of  the  hair  on  the  paternal 
and  maternal  sides  of  his  famDy.  Both  had  been  long  aware  of 
this  peculiarity  (one  of  them  having  often  been  accused  of 
dyeing  his  beard),  and  had  been  thus  led  to  observe  other  men, 
and  were  convinced  that  the  exceptions  were  very  rare.  Dr. 
Hooker  attended  to  this  little  point  for  me  in  Russia,  and  found 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  Calcutta,  Mr.  J.  Soott,  of  the 
J3otanic  Gardens,  was  so  kind  as  to  observe  the  many  races  of  men 
to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts  of  India,  namely, 
two    races    in  Sikhim,  the    Bhoteas,  Hindoos,  Burmese,  and 


for  further  facts  on  neiero  infants,  '  Rengger,     *  Stiugethiere,'     &c. 

as  quoted  from   Winterbottom  and  1830,  s.  49. 

Camper,  see  Lawrence,  *  Lectures  on  *  A»  in  Macacns  cjinomtHgus  {Jbt»» 

Physiology,' &c  1822,  p.  451.     For  marest,  *  Mammalogie,'  p.  65),  and 

the   infants   of   the   Guarnnys,   see  in    Hylobates    aqilia  (Geoffroj  St.« 

Rengger,  *  Saugethiere,*  &c.    s.    3.  Hilaire  and  F.  Cuvier,  *  Hist.  Nat, 

See  also  Godron,  *  De  rp^p^ce,'  torn,  des  Mamm.'  1824,  torn.  i.  p.  2). 

li.  1859,  p.  253.     For  the  Austra-  *  <  Anthropological  RcTiew/  (Vl 

lians,  Waitz,  '  Introduct  to  Anthro-  1868,  p.  353. 
pology,'  Eo^.  iranslat.  1863,  p.  99. 
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Chinese,  most  of  which  races  have  very  little  hair  on  the  face 
and  he  always  found  that  when  there  was  any  difference  in 
colour  between  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard,  the  latter  was 
invariably  lighter.  Now  with  monkeys,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  beard  frequently  differs  strikingly  in  colour  from  the 
hair  of  the  head,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  always  of  a  lighter  hue, 
being  often  pure  white,  sometimes  yellow  or  reddish.** 

In  regard  to  the  general  hairiness  of  the  body,  the  women  in 
all  races  are  less  hairy  than  the  men;  and  in  some  few 
Quadrumana  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  female  is  less 
hairy  than  that  of  the  male.^*  Lastly,  male  monkeys,  like  men, 
are  bolder  and  fiercer  than  the  females.  They  lead  the  troop, 
and  when  there  is  danger,  come  to  the  front.  We  thus  see  how 
close  is  the  parallelism  between  the  sexual  differences  of  man 
and  the  Quadrumana.  With  some  few  species,  however,  as 
with  certain  baboons,  the  orang  and  the  gorilla,  there  is  a  con- 
siderably greater  difference  between  the  sexes,  as  in  the  size  of 
the  canine  teeth,  in  the  development  and  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
especially  in  the  colour  of  the  naked  parts  of  the  skin,  than  in 
mankind. 

All  the  secondary  sexual  characters  of  man  are  highly  variable, 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  race ;  and  they  differ  much  in 
the  several  races.  These  two  rules  hold  good  generally  through- 
out the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  excellent  observations  made  on 
board  the  Novara,  ^^  the  male  Australians  were  found  to  exceed 
the  females  by  only  65  millim.  in  height,  whilst  with  the  Javans 
the  average  excess  was  218  millim. ;  so  that  in  this  latter  race  the 
difference  in  height  between  the  sexes  is  more  than  thrice  as 
great  as  with  the  Australians.  Numerous  measurements  were 
carefully  made  of  the  stature,  the  circumference  of  the  neck  and 
chest,  the  length  of  the  back  bone  and  of  the  arms,  in  various 

'•  Mr.  Blyth  iotorms  me  that  he  thus  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  never,  as  he 

has  only  seen   one  instance  of  the  inionns  me,  seen  an  instance  with 

beard,  whiskers,  &C.,  in   a  monkey  the  Aymaras  and   Quichuas   of  S. 

becoming   white    with    old   age,  as  America. 

is   so  commonly  the  case  with  us.  >*  This  is  the  case  with  the  fe- 

This,      however,     occurred     in    an  malesof  several  species  of  Hylobatps, 

aged     Mac<KU$    ct/nomolgus,    kept  see  Genflfroy  St.-Hiliare  and  F.  Cu- 

in    conBnement,  whose   moustaches  vier,  *  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mamm.'tom.  i. 

were    "remarkably    long   and    hu-  See,  also,    on    Jf.    lar.  *  Penny  Cy* 

"  man-like.*'     Altogether    this    old  clopedia,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  149,  150. 
merkey  presented    a    ludicrous  re-  ^>  The  results  were   deduced  by 

saittblauoa  to  one  of  the   reigning  Dr.    Weisbach   from   the   measare- 

moaarchs  of  Europe,  after  whom  he  ments    made    by   Drs.  K.  Scherier 

was     universallr    nick-named.     In  and  Schwarz,  see  *ReisederNo^am: 

certain  races  of   man  the  hair  on  Anthro{K)log.   Theil,'  1867,  sa.  2I6| 

the  head  hardly  ever  becomes  grey ;  231,  234,  236,  239,  269. 
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races ;  and  nearly  all  these  measurements  shew  that  the  malee 
differ  much  more  from  one  another  than  do  the  females.  This 
fiftct  indicates  that^  as  for  as  these  characters  are  concerned,  it  is 
the  male  which  has  been  chiefly  modified,  since  the  several  lucea 
diverged  from  their  common  stock. 

The  development  of  the  beard  and  the  hairiness  of  the  body 
differ  remarkably  in  the  men  of  distinct  races,  and  even  in 
different  tribes  or  families  of  the  same  race.  We  Europeans  see 
this  amongst  ourselves.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Eilda,  according  to 
Martin,"  the  men  do  not  acquire  beards  until  the  age  of  thirty 
OT  upwards,  and  even  then  the  beards  are  very  thin.  On 
the  Enrop^Asiatic  continent,  beards  prevail  until  we  pass 
l)eyoiid  India ;  though  with  the  natives  of  Ceylon  they  are  often 
absent,  as  was  noticed  in  ancient  times  by  Diodonis."  East- 
ward of  India  beards  disappear,  as  with  the  Siamese,  Malays, 
Kalmucks,  Chinese,  and  Japanef;e ;  nevertheless  the  Ainoe,^^  who 
inhabit  the  northernmost  islands  of  the  Japan  Archipelago,  are 
the  hairiest  men  in  the  world.  With  negroes  the  beard  is 
scanty  or  wanting,  and  they  rarely  have  whiskers ;  in  both  sexes 
the  body  is  frequently  almost  destitute  of  fine  down."  On  the 
other. hand,  the  Papuans  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  who  are 
nearly  as  black  as  negroes,  possess  well-developed  beards.*" 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fiji  Archipelago  have 
large  bushy  beards,  whilst  those  of  the  not  distant  archi- 
pelagoes of  Tonga  and  Samoa  are  beardless;  but  these  men 
belong  to  distinct  races.  In  the  Ellice  group  all  the  inhabitants 
belong  to  the  same  race;  yet  on  one  island  alone,  namely 
Nuneraaya,  "the  men  have  splendid  beards;"  whilst  on  the 
other  islands  "  they  have,  as  a  rule,  a  dozen  straggling  hairs  for 
"a  beard."" 

Throughout  the  great  American  continent  the  men  may  be 
said  to  be  beardless ;  but  in  almost  all  the  tribes  a  few  short 
hairs  are  apt  to  appear  on  the  face,  especially  in  old  age.  With 
the  tribes  of  North  America,  Catlin  estimates  that  eighteen,  out 
of  twenty  men  are  completely  destitute  by  nature  of  a  beard; 

IS  <  Voyage  to    St.    Kilda'  (3rd  remarkable  thut  in  the  United  States 

edit.  1753),  p.  37.  (*  Inresti^attons    in    Miliiaxy    and 

'*  Sir  J.    E.   Tennent,   *  Ceylon,'  Anthropological  Statistics  of  Ame- 

vol.  ii.  1859,  p.  107.  rican  Soldiers,'  1869,  p.  569)   the 

"  Quatrefjiges,  *  Kevue  des  Cours  pure  negroes  and  their  crossed  off- 

ScicntiHques/    Aug.    29,    1868,    p.  spring  seem  to  have  bodies  almotft 

^30;     Vogt    'Lectures    on     Man,*  as  hairy  as  Europeans. 
Kng.  translat.  p.  127.  "Wallace,    'The   Malay   Arch.* 

»«  On  the  benrds  of  negroes,  Vogt,  vol.  ii.  1869,  p.  178. 
*  Lectures,*  &c.  p.  127  ;  Waitz,  *  In-  "  Dr.  J.  Barnard  Davis  On  Oce- 

troduct.    to    Anthropology,'    Engl,  anic  Races,  in  *  Anthropolog.  Review/ 

trMBslnt.   1863,  vol.  i.  p.  96.     It  is  April,  1870,  pp.  185,  191. 
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but  occasionally  there  may  !»  seen  a  man,  who  has  neglected  to 
pluck  out  the  haiis  at  puberty,  with  a  soft  beard  an  inch  or  two 
in  length.  The  Guoranys  of  Paraguay  differ  from  all  the 
sarrounding  tribes  in  having  a  small  beard,  and  even  some  hair 
on  the  body,  but  no  whiskers.^*  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  D. 
Forbes,  who  particularly  attended  to  this  point,  that  the  Aymaras 
and  Quichuas  of  the  Cordillera  are  remarkably  hairless,  ^et  in 
old  age  a  few  strag^ing  hairs  occasionally  appear  on  the  chin. 
The  men  of  these  two  tribes  have  very  little  hair  on  the  Tarious 
parts  of  the  body  where  hair  grows  abundantly  in  Europeans, 
and  the  women  have  none  on  the  corresponding  parts.  The 
hair  on  the  head,  however,  attains  an  extraordinary  length  in 
both  sexes,  often  reaching  almost  to  the  ground;  and  this  is 
likewise  the  case  with  some  of  the  N.  American  tribes.  In  the 
amount  of  hair,  and  in  the  general  shape  of  the  body,  the 
sexes  of  the  American  aborigines  do  not  differ  so  much  from 
each  other,  as  in  most  other  races."  This  fei^t  is  analogous 
with  what  occurs  with  some  closely  allied  monkeys;  thus  the 
sexes  of  the  chimpanzee  are  not  as  different  as  those  of  the  orang 
or  gorilla." 

In  the  previous  chapters  we  have  seen  that  with  mammals, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  &c.,  many  characters,  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  were  primarily  gained  through  sexual  selection 
by  one  sex,  have  been  transferred  to  the  other.  As  this  same  form 
of  transmission  has  apparently  prevailed  much  with  mankind, 
it  will  save  useless  repetition  if  we  discuss  the  origin  of  cha- 
racters peculiar  to  the  male  sex  together  with  certain  other 
characters  common  to  both  sexes. 

Law  of  Batlle.—Wiih  savages,  for  instance  the  Australians,  the 
women  are  the  constant  cause  of  war  both  between  members  of 
the  same  tribe  and  between  distinct  tribes.  So  no  doubt  it  was 
in  ancient  times ;  "  nam  f uit  ante  Helenam  mulier  teterrima  belli 
'*  causa."  With  some  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  con- 
test is  reduced  to  a  system.    That  excellent  observer,  Heame,^ 

*•  Catlin,  'North   American   In-  **  Rittimeyer,  *Die  Grenzen  der 

«)ians,'  3rd  edit.  1842,  ¥ol.  ii.  p.  227.  Thierwelt ;     eine    Betrachtung    za 

On  the  Guaranys,  see  Azara,  *  Voy-  Darwin's  Lehre/  1868,  s.  54. 

ages  dans  I'Amerique  Merid.'  torn.  *'  *A    Journey   from    Prince   of 

IL    1809,    p.     58;     also    Rengger,  Wales  Fort.' 8 vo.  edit.  Dublin,  1796, 

*Sftngethiere  von  Paraguay,'  s.  3.  p.  IU4.     Sir  J.  Lubbock  ('  Origin  of 

**  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  (<  Jour-  Civilisation/    1870,    p.    69)    gives 

uej  in  Brazil,'  p.  530)  remark  that  other  and  similar  cases    in    >iortli 

the  sexes  of  the  American  Indians  America.     For  the   Guanas  of    S 

iiffer  less  than  those  of  the  negroes  America  see  Azara,  *  Voyages,'  b^ 

and  of  the  higher  races.    See  also  torn.  ii.  p.  94. 
Raagger,  ibid.  p.  3,  on  the  Goaranys. 
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"  the  men  to  wrestle  for  any  woman  to  whom  they  are  at- 
"  tached ;  and,  of  course,  the  strangest  party  always  carries  o& 
"  the  prize.  A  weak  man,  unless  be  be  a  good  hunter,  and  well- 
"  beloved,  is  seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wife  that  a  stronger 
"  man  thinks  worth  his  notice.  This  custom  prevails  throngh- 
"  out  all  the  tribes,  and  causes  a  great  spirit  of  emulation  among 
"  their  youth,  who  are  upon  all  occasions,  from  their  childhood, 
"  trying  their  strength  and  skill  in  wrestling."  With  the  Guanas 
of  South  America,  Azara  states  that  the  men  rarely  marry  till 
twenty  years  old  or  more,  as  before  that  age  they  cannot  conquer 
their  rivals. 

Other  similar  facts  could  be  given ;  but  even  if  we  had  no 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  might  feel  almost  sure,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  higher  Quadrumana,''  that  the  law  of  battle  had 
prevailed  with  man  during  the  early  stages  of  his  development. 
The  occasional  appearance  at  the  present  day  of  canine  teeth 
which  project  above  the  others,  with  traces  of  a  diastema  or 
open  space  for  the  reception  of  the  opposite  canines,  is  in  all 
probability  a  case  of  reversion  to  a  former  state,  when  the 
progenitors  of  man  were  provided  with  these  weapons,  like  so 
many  esusting  male  Quadrumana.  It  was  remarked  in  a  fonner 
chapter  that  as  man  gradually  became  erect,  and  continually 
used  his  hands  and  arms  for  fighting  with  sticks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  purposes  of  life,  he  would  have  used  his 
jaws  and  teeth  less  and  less.  The  jaws,  together  with  their 
muscles,  would  then  have  been  reduced  through  disuse,  as 
would  the  teeth  through  the  not  well  understood  principles  of 
correlation  and  economy  of  growth;  for  we  everywhere  seu 
that  parts,  which  are  no  longer  of  service,  are  reduced  in  size. 
By  such  steps  the  original  inequality  between  the  jaws  and  teeth 
in  the  two  sexes  of  mankind  would  ultimately  have  been  oblite- 
rated. The  cose  is  almost  parallel  with  that  of  many  male 
Buminants,  in  which  the  canine  teeth  have  been  reduced  to 
more  rudiments,  or  have  disappeared,  apparently  in  consequence 
of  the  development  of  horns.  As  the  prod^ous  difference 
between  the  skulls  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  orang  and  gorilla 
stands  in  close  relation  with  the  development  of  the  immense 
canine  teeth  in  the  males,  we  may  infer  that  the  reduction  of 
the  jaws  and  teeth  in  the  early  male  progenitors  of  man  must 
have  led  to  a  most  striking  and  favourable  change  in  his 
appearance. 

«  On  the  fighting  of  the  male     p.  423.     On  Preibytis  eiUeitu9,  hc 
millas,  see  Dr.  Savage,  in  *  Boston      ih  j  *  Indian  Field,'  1859,  ^  146. 
Joarnai  of  Nat.  HUt'  vol.  v.  1847, 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  size  and  strength  of 
man,  in  comparison  with  woman,  together  with  his  broader 
shoulders,  more  developed  muscles,  rugged  outline  of  body,  his 
greater  courage  and  pugnacity,  are  all  due  in  chief  part  to  in- 
heritance from  his  half-human  male  ancestors.  These  characters 
would,  however,  have  been  preserved  or  even  augmented  during 
the  long  ages  of  man's  savagery,  by  the  success  of  the  strongest 
and  boldest  men,  both  in  the  general  struggle  for  life  and  in 
their  contests  for  wives ;  a  success  which  would  have  ensured 
their  leaving  a  more  numerous  progeny  than  their  less  flEivoured 
brethren.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  greater  strength  of  man 
was  primarily  acquired  through  the  inherited  effects  of  his 
having  worked  harder  than  woman  for  his  own  subsistence 
and  that  of  his  family ;  for  the  women  in  all  barbarous  nations 
are  compelled  to  work  at  least  as  hard  as  the  men.  With 
civilised  people  the  arbitrament  of  battle  for  the  possession  of 
the  women  has  long  ceased;  on  the  other  hand,  the  men,  as  a 
general  rule,  have  to  work  harder  than  the  women  for  their 
joint  subsistence,  and  thus  their  greater  strength  will  have  been 
kept  up. 

Difference  in  the  Mental  Powers  of  Hie  two  Sexes. — With  respect 
to  differences  of  this  nature  between  man  and  woman,  it  is 
probable  that  sexual  selection  has  played  a  highly  important 
part.  I  am  aware  that  some  writers  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
such  inherent  difference ;  but  this  is  at  least  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  the  lower  animals  which  present  other  secondary 
sexual  characters.  No  one  disputes  that  the  bull  differs  in 
disposition  from  the  cow,  the  wild-boar  from  the  sow,  the 
stallion  from  the  mare,  and,  as  is  well  known  to  the  keepers  of 
menageries,  the  males  of  the  larger  apes  from  the  females. 
Woman  seems  to  differ  from  man  in  mental  disposition,  chiefly 
in  her  greater  tenderness  and  less  selfishness;  and  this  holds 
good  even  with  savages,  as  shewn  by  a  well-known  passage  in 
Mungo  Park's  Travels,  and  by  statements  made  by  many  other 
travellers.  Woman,  owing  to  her  maternal  instincts,  displays 
these  qualities  towards  her  infants  in  an  eminent  degree ;  there- 
fore it  is  hR6ly  that  she  would  often  extend  them  towards  her 
fellow-creature&  Man  is  the  rival  of  other  men ;  he  delights 
in  competition,  and  this  leads  to  ambition  which  passes  too 
easily  into  selfishness.  These  latter  qualities  seem  to  be  his 
natural  and  imfortunate  birthright  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  with  woman  the  powers  of  intuition,  of  rapid  perception, 
and  perhaps  of  imitation,  are  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
man;  but  some,  at  least,  of  these  faculties  are  characteristic 
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Df  the  lower  noes,  and  ihezofore  of  a  past  and  lower  state  of 
civilisation. 

The  chief  distinction  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  two 
■exes  is  shewn  by  man's  attaining  to  a  higher  eminence,  in 
whatever  he  takes  up,  than  can  woman— whether  requiring 
deep  thought,  reason,  or  imagination,  or  merely  the  use  of  the 
senses  and  hands.  If  two  lists  were  made  of  the  most  eminent 
men  and  women  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music  (indusiTe 
both  of  composition  and  performance),  history,  science,  and 
philosophy,  with  half-a-dossen  names  imder  each  suli^ect,  the 
two  lists  would  not  bear  comparison.  We  may  also  infer,  from 
the  law  of  the  deviation  from  averages,  so  well  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Galton,  in  his  work  on  '  Hereditary  Genius,'  that  if  men  are 
capable  of  a  decided  pre-eminence  over  women  in  many  subjects, 
the  average  of  mental  power  in  man  must  be  above  that  of  w<Hnan. 

Amongst  the  half-human  progenitors  of  man,  and  amongst 
savages,  there  have  been  struggles  between  the  males  during 
many  generations  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  But  mere 
bodily  strength  and  size  would  do  little  for  victory,  unless 
aBSOciated  with  courage,  perseverance,  and  determined  energy. 
With  social  animals,  the  young  males  have  to  X)as8  through 
many  a  contest  before  they  win  a  female,  and  the  older  males 
have  to  retain  their  females  by  renewed  battles.  They  have, 
also,  in  the  case  of  mankind,  to  defend  their  females,  as  well  aa 
their  young,  from  enemies  of  all  kinds,  and  to  hunt  for  their  joint 
subsistence.  But  to  avoid  enemies  or  to  attack  them  with 
success,  to  capture  wild  animals,  and  to  fiishion  weapons,  requires 
the  aid  of  the  higher  mental  faculties,  namely,  observation, 
reason,  invention,  or  imagination.  These  various  Acuities  will 
thua  have  been  continually  put  to  the  test  and  selected  during 
manhood ;  they  will,  moreoyer,  have  been  strengthened  by  use 
during  this  same  period  of  life.  Consequently,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  often  alluded  to,  we  might  expect  that  they 
would  at  least  tend  to  be  transmitted  chiefly  to  the  male  offspring 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  manhood. 

Now,  when  two  men  are  put  into  competition,  or  a  man  with 
a  woman,  both  possessed  of  every  mental  quality  in  equal  per- 
fection, save  that  one  has  higher  energy,  perseverance,  and 
courage,  the  latter  will  generally  become  more  eminent  in  every 
pursuit,  and  will  gain  the  ascendancy.**  He  may  be  said 
to  possess  genius — for  genius  has  been  declared  by  a  great 

"  J.  Stuart  Mill  remarks  ('The  "require  most  plodding,  and  loii| 

bubjectiouof  Women,' 1869,  p.  122),  "hammering  at  single  thoights." 

^'The  things  in   which  man   m'^st  What  is  this  but  energy  and  pep 

**eioel8   woman    are   tiiose    which  sereranoe? 
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authority  to  be  patience;  and  patience,  in  this  sense,  mean 
unflinching,  undaunted  perseve^nce.  But  this  view  of  geniu 
is  perhaps  deficient;  for  without  the  higher  powers  of  the  imagi 
nation  and  reason,  no  eminent  success  can  be  gaiued  in  man; 
subjects.  These  latter  faculties,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  hay« 
been  deyeloped  in  man,  partly  through  sexual  selection, — tha 
is,  through  the  contest  of  riyal  males,  and  partly  through  natura 
selection, — that  is,  from  success  in  the  general  struggle  for  life 
and  as  in  both  cases  the  struggle  will  haye  been  during  maturity 
the  characters  gained  will  haye  been  transmitted  more  fully  t 
the  male  than  to  the  female  ofiEspring.  It  accords  in  a  strikini 
manner  with  this  yiew  of  the  modification  and  re-inforcement  o 
many  of  our  mental  faculties  by  sexual  selection,  that,  firstly 
they  notoriously  undergo  a  considerable  change  at  puberty,^ 
and,  secondly,  that  eunuchs  remain  throughout  life  inferior  ii 
these  same  qualities.  Thus  man  has  ultimately  become  superio: 
to  woman.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  the  law  of  the  equa 
transmission  of  characters  to  both  sexes  prevails  with  mammals 
otherwise  it  is  probable  that  man  would  haye  become  as  superio 
in  mental  endowment  to  woman,  as  the  peacock  is  in  omamenta 
plumage  to  the  peahen. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  in  character) 
acquired  by  either  sex  late  in  life,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  samt 
sex  at  the  same  age,  and  of  early  acquired  characters  to  b 
transmitted  to  both  sexes,  are  rules  which,  though  general,  d< 
not  always  hold.  If  they  always  held  good,  we  might  conclude 
(but  I  here  exceed  my  proper  bounds)  that  the  inherited  effects 
of  the  early  education  of  boys  and  girls  would  be  transmittei 
equally  to  both  sexes ;  so  that  the  present  inequality  in  menta 
power  between  the  sexes  would  not  be  effeiced  by  a  similar  courst 
of  early  training ;  nor  can  it  haye  been  caused  by  their  dissimila: 
early  training.  In  order  that  woman  should  reach  the  sami 
standard  as  man,  she  ought,  when  nearly  adult,  to  be  trained  \k 
energy  and  perseyerance,  and  to  haye  her  reason  and  imaginatioi 
exercised  to  the  highest  point;  aiid  then  she  would  probablj 
tranjimit  these  qu  aJ  i  tii^fi  c  bibfly  to  he  r  ad  ul  t  da  1 1  ^  1  tora  A 1 1  women 
howeyer,  could  not  be  thus  raised,  mi  less  during  many  genera 
tJons  tbo^  who  excelled  111  the  alxjye  robust  yirtuea  wert 
married,  and  produced  offspring:  in  larger  numbers  tlian  othe; 
women.  As  before  remarked  of  bodily  etreugth,  although  mei 
do  not  now  fight  for  their  wives,  luid  this  form  of  selection  huj 
passed  away,  yet  during  manliood,  they  generally  undergo  i 
eevero  struggle  m  order  to  maintain  themeelyes  and  then 
^unities ;  and  this  will  tend  to  keep  up  or  even  increase  theh 

»•  MauUsley,  ^Mind  and  Bod//  p.  3L 


mental  powers^  and,  as  a  oonsequence,  the  present  ineqnalilgf 
between  the  sexes.** 

Voice  and  MmIcoI  Powers, — In  some  species  of  Qoadromana 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  adult  setes,  in  the  power 
of  their  voices  and  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  Tocal  organs ;  and 
man  appears  to  have  inherited  this  difference  from  his  early 
progenitors.  His  yocal  cords  are  about  one-third  longer  than  in 
woman,  or  than  in  boys ;  and  emasculation  produces  the  same 
effect  on  him  as  on  the  lower  animals,  for  it  "  arrests  that  pio- 
"  minent  growth  of  the  thyroid,  &c.,  which  accompanies  the 
"  elongation  of  the  cords."  "  With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this 
difference  between  the  sexes,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
remarks  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  probable  effects  of  the  long- 
continued  use  of  the  vocal  organs  by  the  male  under  the  ex- 
citement of  love,  rage  and  jealousy.  According  to  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb,**  the  voice  and  the  form  of  the  larynx  differ  in  the  different 
races  of  mankind ;  but  with  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  &o.,  the  voice 
of  the  male  is  paid  not  to  differ  so  much  from  that  of  the  female, 
as  in  most  other  races. 

The  capacity  and  love  for  singing  or  music,  though  not  a 
sexual  character  in  man,  must  not  here  be  passed  over.  Although 
the  sounds  emitted  by  animals  of  all  kinds  serve  many  purposes, 
a  strong  case  can  be  made  out,  that  the  vocal  oi^ans  were 
primarily  used  and  perfected  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  Insects  and  some  few  spiders  are  the  lowest  animals 
which  voluntarily  produce  any  sound;  and  this  is  generally 
effected  by  the  aid  of  beautifully  constructed  stridulating  organs, 
which  are  often  confined  to  the  males.  The  sounds  thus  pro- 
duced consist,  I  believe  in  all  cases,  of  the  same  note,  repeated 
rhythmically ;  ^  and  this  is  sometimes  pleasing  even  to  the 
ears  of  man.  The  chief  and,  in  some  cases,  exdusive  purpose 
appears  to  be  either  to  call  or  charm  the  opposite  sex. 

The  sounds  produced  by  fishes  are  said  in  some  cases  to  be 
made  only  by  the  males  during  the  breeding-season.  *A11  tie 


••  An  observation  by  Vogt  bears 
>B  this  subject :    he  says,  **  It  is   a 

*  remarkable  circumstaDce,  that  the 
^diiference  between  the  sexes,  as 
^regards  the  cranial  cavity,  in- 
*cre!iaes   with  the  development  of 

*  the  race,  so  that  the  male  Euro- 

*  pean  excels  much  more  the  female, 
'than  the  negro  the  negress. 
^  Welcker  confirms  this  statement 
*of  Hnschke  from  his  measure- 
^ments    of    legro     and     Germaa. 


«  skulls,"  But  Vogt  admits  ('  Lec- 
tures on  Man,'  Eng.  translat.  1864, 
p.  81)  that  more  obserrations  art 
requisite  on  this  point. 

*■  Owen,  'Anatomy  of  Verte- 
brates,* vol.  iii.  p.  603. 

*•  'Journal  of  the  Anthropolog 
Soc'  April,  1869,  p.  Ivii.  and  Ixri 

*•  Dr.  Scudder,  'Notes  on  Stri* 
dulation,'  in  '  Proc  Boston  Soc.  o^ 
Nat.  Hist.*  vol.  xi.  April,  186d. 
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•ir-hieatliiiig  Yertebrata  necessarily  possess  an  apparatus  : 
inhaling  and  expelling  air^  with  a  pipe  capable  of  being  clos ; 
at  one  end.  Hence  when  the  primeval  members  of  this  cL  i 
were  strongly  excited  and  their  muscles  violently  contract  i 
purposeless  sounds  would  almost  certainly  have  been  produce : 
and  these,  if  they  proved  in  any  way  serviceable,  might  read  1 
have  been  modified  or  intensified  by  the  preservation  of  prope  1 
adapted  variations.  The  lowest  Vertebrates  which  breathe  i 
are  Amphibians;  and  of  these,  frogs  and  toads  possess  vo4 1 
organs,  which  are  incessantly  used  during  the  breeding«6eas<  i 
and  which  are  often  more  highly  developed  in  the  male  than  i 
the  female.  The  male  alone  of  the  tortoise  utters  a  noise,  a:  i 
this  only  during  the  season  of  love.  Male  alligators  roar  : 
bellow  during  the  same  season.  Ev  ^ry  one  kaows  how  mu  : 
birds  use  their  vocal  organs  as  a  meai  s  of  courtship ;  and  soi ; 
species  likewise  perform  what  may  be  called  insfrumental  mus 
In  the  class  of  Mammals,  with  whii;h  we  are  here  more  pi  i 
ticularly  concerned,  the  males  of  almost  all  the  species  use  th< 
voices  during  the  breeding-season  muc  h  more  t  ban  at  any  otfa  i 
time;  and  some  are  absolutely  mute  excepting;  at  this  seasci 
With  other  species  both  sexes,  or  only  the  females,  use  th< 
voices  as  a  love-call.  Considering  theoe  facts,  and  that  the  voc  i 
organs  of  some  quadrupeds  are  much  more  largely  developed  i 
the  male  than  in  the  female,  either  permanently  or  temporaril 
during  the  breeding-season;  and  consiiering  that  in  most  of  t 
lower  classes  the  sounds  produced  by  Ihe  malei,  serve  not  on  I 
to  call  but  to  excite  or  allure  the  female,  it  is  i  surprising  fai 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  any  good  evidence  that  these  organs  a  i 
used  by  male  mammals  to  charm  the  lemaler.  The  Ameiicii 
Mycetta  caraya  perhaps  forms  an  exception,  as  does  the  JJylobai 
agilis,  an  ape  allied  to  man.  This  gibbon  has  an  extremely  loii 
but  musical  voice.  Mr.  Waterhouse  stutea^  "It  appeared  I 
'*  me  that  in  ascending  and  descending  the  scale,  the  interva 
"  were  always  exactly  half-tones ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  highei 
''  notij  was  the  exact  octave  to  tho  lowt-sL  The  quality  of  tl 
*'  iiot<?j  ijs  very  musical ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  good  Tioiinis 
*•  would  be  ahle  to  give  a  correct  klta  of  the  gibbon^a  ooinp' 
**  sitiou,  excepting  as  regard  a  lis  loudness."  Mr.  Water  hou- 
then  gives  tho  notcfl.  ProfesBor  Owcii»  who  is  a  miLsician,  co;i 
firms  the  foregoing  statement,  and  remarks,  tliough  erroneous!; 
that  tliia  gibbon  "alone  of  brute  mammals  may  bo  i?aid  I 
■  sing,'*     It  appears  to  be  much  excited  after  its  performanc 

»*  OiveD   in   W.   C*   L   SliirUu'a     Owen,   ^  Ann  torn  y   of  Veitebralei 
'i7eiierdl  iDtro*luct»  to  Nut.  Hiatp  of      vol.  iii.  p.  GOO, 
Hamm*    Auimak,'    IB^1|   p.   4^2; 
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Unfortunately,  its  habits  have  never  been  closely  observed  in  a 
itate  of  nature ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  other  animals,  it  is 
probable  that  it  uses  its  musical  powers  more  especially  during 
the  season  of  courtship. 

This  gibbon  is  not  the  only  species  in  the  genus  which  sings, 
for  my  son,  Francis  Darwin,  attentively  listened  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  to  H,  leucUcua  whilst  singing  a  cadence  of  three 
notes,  in  true  musical  intervals  and  with  a  clear  musical  ton& 
It  is  a  more  surprising  fact  that  certain  rodents  utter  musical 
sounds.  Singing  mice  have  often  been  mentioned  and  exhibited, 
but  imposture  has  commonly  been  suspected.  We  have,  how- 
ever, at  last  a  clear  accoiint  by  a  well-known  observer,  the  £ev. 
S.  Lockwood,^^  of  the  musical  powers  of  an  American  species, 
the  Eesperomys  cognatus,  belonging  to  a  genus  distinct  from  that 
of  the  English  mouse.  This  little  animal  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  the  performance  was  repeatedly  heard.  In  one  of  the 
two  chief  songs,  "  the  last  bar  would  frequently  be  prolonged  to 
*'  two  or  three ;  and  she  would  sometimes  change  from  C  sharp 
"  and  D,  to  C  natural  and  D,  then  warble  on  these  two  notes 
"  awhile,  and  wind  up  with  a  quick  chirp  on  C  sharp  and  D. 
"  The  distinctness  between  the  semitones  was  very  marked,  and 
"  easily  appreciable  to  a  good  ear."  Mr.  Lock  wood  gives  both 
songs  in  musical  notation;  and  adds  that  though  this  little 
mouse  "  had  no  ear  for  time,  yet  she  would  keep  to  the  key  of  B 
**  (two  flats)  and  strictly  in  a  major  key."  ..."  Her  soft  clear 
*'  voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the  precision  possible;  then  at  the 
"  wind  up,  it  rises  again  into  a  very  quick  trill  on  C  sharp 
"  and  D." 

A  critic  has  asked  how  the  cars  of  man,  and  he  ought  to  have 
added  of  other  animals,  could  have  been  adapted  by  selection  so 
as  to  distinguish  musical  notes.  But  this  question  shews  some 
confusion  on  the  subject ;  a  noise  is  the  sensation  resulting  from 
the  co-existence  of  several  aerial  "simple  vibrations"  of  various 
periods,  each  of  which  intermits  so  frequently  that  its  separate 
existence  cannot  be  perceived.  It  is  only  in  the  want  of  con- 
tinuity of  such  vibrations,  and  in  their  want  of  harmony  inter  se, 
that  a  noise  differs  from  a  musical  note.  Thus  an  ear  to  be 
capable  of  discriminating  noises — and  the  high  importance  of 
this  power  to  all  animals  is  admitted  by  every  one — must  be  sen- 
sitive to  musical  notes.  We  have  evidence  of  this  capacity  even 
low  down  in  the  animal  scale:  thus  Crustaceans  are  provided 
with  auditory  hairs  of  different  lengths,  which  have  been  seen  to 
vibrate  when  the  proper  musical  notes  are  struck.^    As  stated 

"  The  'American  Naturalist,'  ■*  Helmholtx,  *ThA)rie  Phys.  df 
1871,  p.  761.  U  Musique/  1868,  p.  187. 
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in  a  proTiotus  chapter,  Rimiliar  observatioiis  have  been  made 
on  the  hairs  of  the  antennsd  of  gnat&L  It  has  been  jxxsitiyeljr 
asserted  by  good  observers  that  spiders  are  attracted  by  mnsia 
It  is  also  well  known  that  some  dogs  howl  when  hearing  par- 
ticular tones.^  Seals  apparently  appreciate  mnsic,  and  their 
fondness  for  it  "  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  often 
"  taken  advantage  of  by  the  hnnters  at  the  present  day.*'  ^ 

Therefore,  as  far  as  the  mere  perception  of  musical  notes  is 
concerned,  there  seems  no  special  difficulty  in  the  case  of  man 
or  of  any  other  animal  Helmholtz  has  explained  on  physio- 
logical principles  why  concords  are  agreeable,  and  discords  dis- 
agreeable to  the  human  ear ;  but  we  are  little  concerned  with 
these,  as  music  in  harmony  is  a  late  invention.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  melody,  and  here  again,  according  to  Helmholtz,  it  is 
intelligible  why  the  notes  of  our  musical  scale  are  used.  The 
ear  analyses  all  sounds  into  their  component "  simple  vibrations," 
although  we  are  not  conscious  of  this  analysis.  In  a  musical 
note  the  lowest  in  pitch  of  these  is  generally  predominant,  and 
the  others  which  are  less  marked  are  the  octave,  the  twelfth, 
the  second  octave,  d^c.,  all  harmonies  of  the  fundamental  pre- 
dominant note;  any  two  notes  of  our  scale  have  many  of  these 
harmonic  over-tones  in  common.  It  seems  pretty  clear  then, 
that  if  an  animal  always  wished  to  sing  precisely  the  same  song, 
he  would  guide  himself  by  sounding  those  notes  in  succession, 
which  possess  many  over-tones  in  common—that  is,  he  would 
choose  for  his  song,  notes  which  belong  to  our  musical  scale. 

But  if  it  be  further  asked  why  musical  tones  in  a  certain 
order  and  rhythm  give  man  and  other  animals  pleasure,  we 
can  no  more  give  the  reason  than  for  the  pleasantness  of  certain 
tastes  and  smells  That  they  do  give  pleasure  of  some  kind  to 
animals,  we  may  infer  from  their  being  produced  during  the 
season  of  courtship  by  many  insects,  spiders,  fishes,  amphibians, 
and  birds ;  for  unless  the  females  were  able  to  appreciate  such 
sounds  and  were  excited  or  charmed  by  them,  the  persevering 
efforts  of  the  males,  and  the  complex  structures  often  possessed 
by  them  alone,  would  be  useless ;  and  this  it  is  impossible  to 
believe. 

Human  song  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  basis  or  origin 
of  instrumental  music.  As  neither  the  enjoyment  nor  the 
rapacity  of  producing  musical  notes  are  faculties  of  the  least 

"  Several  aoconnts  have  been  another  instance  of  a  dog  alwayi 
(•ablished  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Peach  whining,  when  one  note  on  a  con- 
writes  to  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  certina,  which  was  oat  of  tune,  was 
fcund  that  an  old  dog  of  his  howls  played. 

fyhen  B  flat  is  sounded  on  the  flute,  ^  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  *  Proc.  ZooL 

utd  to  no  other  note.     1  may  add  Soc.'  1868,  p.  410. 
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a»e  to  man  in  refercnoe  tc  his  daily  habits  of  life,  th^  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  mysterious  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
They  are  present,  though  in  a  very  rude  condition,  in  men  of  all 
races,  even  the  most  savage;  but  so  different  is  the  taste  of  the 
several  races,  that  our  music  gives  no  pleasure  to  savages,  and 
their  music  is  to  us  in  most  cases  hideous  and  unmeam'ng.  Dr. 
Seemann,  in  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject,^  '*  doubts 
''  whether  even  amongst  the  nations  of  Western  Bnrope,  in- 
"  timately  connected  as  they  are  by  close  and  frequent  intcr- 
**  course,  the  music  of  the  one  is  interpreted  in  the  same  sense  by 
"  the  others.  By  travelling  eastwards  we  find  that  there  is  oer- 
"  tainly  a  different  language  of  music.  Songs  of  joy  and  danco- 
"  accompaniments  are  no  longer,  as  with  us,  in  the  major  keys, 
"  but  always  in  the  minor.**  Whether  or  not  the  half-human 
progenitors  of  man  possessed,  Uke  the  singing  gibbons,  the 
capacity  of  producing,  and  therefore  no  doubt  of  appreciating, 
musical  notes,  we  know  that  man  possessed  these  faculties  at  a 
very  remote  period.  M.  Lartet  has  described  two  flutes,  made 
out  of  ihe  bones  and  horns  of  the  reindeer,  found  in  caves 
together  with  flint  tools  and  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
The  arts  of  singing  and  of  dancing  are  also  very  ancient,  and 
ve  now  practised  by  all  or  nearly  all  the  lowest  races  of  man. 
Poetry,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  oflBspring  of  song,  is  li3^e- 
wise  so  ancient,  that  many  persons  have  felt  astonished  that  it 
should  have  arisen  during  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  have 
any  record. 

We  see  that  the  musical  faculties,  which  are  not  wholly  deficient 
in  any  race,  are  capable  of  prompt  and  high  development,  for  Hot- 
tentots and  Negroes  have  become  excellent  musicians,  although  in 
their  native  countries  they  rarely  practise  anything  that  we  should 
consider  music  Schwdnfurth,  however,  was  pleased  with  some 
of  the  simple  melodies  which  he  heard  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
But  there  is  nothing  anomalous  in  the  musical  faculties  lying 
dormant  in  man :  some  species  of  birds  which  never  naturally 
sing,  can  without  much  difficulty  be  taught  to  do  so;  thus  a 
house-sparrow  has  learnt  the  song  of  a  linnet.  As  these  two 
species  are  closely  allied,  and  belong  to  the  order  of  Insessores, 
which  includes  nearly  all  the  singing-birds  in  the  world,  it  is 
possible  that  a  progenitor  of  the  sparrow  may  have  been  a 
songster.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  parrots,  belonging  1o 
a  group  distinct  from  the  Iiisessores,  and  having  differently 

**  'Joanial  of  Anthropolog.  Soc'  cond  edition,  1869,  which    contAiD 

Oct.  1870,    p.  cl7.     See   also    the  an  admirable  aooonu  of  the  biilMti 

•eTenil  later  chaptern  in  Sir  John  of  savages. 
Lnbbock's   <  Prehistoric  Times/  se- 
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eonstmcted  Tocal  organs,  can  be  taught  not  only  to  speak,  bnl 
pipe  or  whistle  tunes  inyented  by  man,  so  that  they  mnst  b 
some  musical  cajyacity.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  very  rash 
assume  that  parrots  are  descended  from  some  ancient  form  wh 
was  a  songster.  Many  cases  could  be  advanced  of  orgi 
and  instincts  originally  adapted  for  one  piurpose,  having  b 
utilised  for  some  distinct  purpose."  Hence  the  capacity 
high  musical  development,  which  the  savage  races  of  n 
XXMsess,  may  be  due  either  to  the  practice  by  our  semi-hun 
progenitors  of  some  rude  form  of  music,  or  simply  to  tl: 
having  acquired  the  proper  vocal  organs  for  a  different  purpc 
But  in  this  latter  case  we  must  assume,  as  in  the  above  instai 
of  parrots,  and  as  seems  to  occur  with  many  animals,  that  tl 
already  possessed  some  sense  of  melody. 

Music  arouses  in  us  various  emotions,  but  not  the  m 
terrible  ones  of  horror,  fear,  rage,  &c.  It  awakens  the  geni 
feelings  of  tenderness  and  love,  which  readily  pass  into  devoti 
In  the  Chinese  annals  it  is  said,  '*  Music  hath  the  power 
"  making  heaven  descend  upon  earth."  It  likewise  stirs  up  in 
the  sense  of  triumph  and  the  glorious  ardour  for  war.  Th 
powerful  and  mingled  feelings  may  well  give  rise  to  the  sei 
of  sublimity.  We  can  concentrate,  as  Dr.  Seemann  ol^ser'^ 
greater  intensity  of  feeling  in  a  single  musical  note  than 
pages  of  writing.  It  is  probable  that  nearly  the  same  emotio 
but  much  weaker  and  far  leBs  complex ,  are  fcilt  by  birds  ^1 
the  male  pours  forth  his  full  vohuno  of  song,  in  rivalry  w 
other  males,  to  captivate  the  fenjale.  Love  ia  still  the  co 
monest  theme  of  our  songs.  As  Herbert  Spencer  remar 
*'  music  arouses  dormant  sentiments  of  which  we  Jiad  : 
"  conceived  the  posRibjlity,  and  do  not  know  the  meaning ; 
**  as  Richter  says,  tells  us  of  thinp  we  have  not  seen  and  sL 
'*  not  see."  Convciselj,  wbon  vivid  tmotions  are  felt  and 
pressed  by  the  orator,  or  even  in  common  speech,  musical  caden 
and  rhythm  are  instinctively  used.  The  negro  in  Africa  wl 
excited  often  bursts  forth  in  song-  "  another  will  reply  in  so 
"  while  the  company,  as  if  touched  by  a  musical  wave,  murn 

*  Since  thin  chnpfer  wnfl  pri at  17*1,  "re^nltiof   iidi?niitji|jfi?!)   ^  well 

I   bfiTft   SMD   a  Tjilimhle  nrUck  hf  "Jimitiog   disndvntitagfti^  nctuiil 

Mr*     ChcniDCTy     Wright     (*  Korih  **  jiessible,  which    the    prinoipto 

Ainer,    Review/    OvU     1870,    p^g*  "ntUjty  rany  nothnvccomprchen 

SSa),  whoj  in  difttyjsing  the  libova  *' in  itBnction/'  As  I  hnvo  attemp 

■nfcject,  rcuriflrtfl,  ^*  There  are  many  to  shew  in  an  CJirly  thnpter  of  i 

"(?Gasequenc*s  of  the  ultimate  laws  vtirle,  this  priocij>l«  haa  an  imj 

•*  tr  nniformitici  of  nature,  through  taut  beariaj^  on  the  acquiaitioa 

"  vhich  ihe  scquiaitjoa  of  onti  u^t^-  man  of  some  of  hiii  meoUl  ch^i 

**  All  power  will  briag  with  it  mjiny  teriattca. 
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'*  ft  chorus  in  perfect  Tuuson.""  Even  monkeys  express  stiong 
feelings  in  different  tones— anger  and  impatience  by  low,— fear 
and  pain  by  high  notes.**  The  sensations  and  ideas  thus 
excited  in  ns  by  music,  or  expressed  by  the  cadences  of  oratory, 
appear  from  their  vagueness,  yet  depth,  like  mental  reversions 
to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  long-past  age. 

All  these  facts  with  respect  to  music  and  impassioned  speech 
become  intelligible  to  a  certain  extent,  if  we  may  assume  that 
musical  tones  and  rhythm  were  used  by  our  half-human  an- 
cestors, during  the  season  of  courtship,  when  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  excited  not  only  by  love,  but  by  the  strong  pasaionfi  of 
jealousy,  rivalry,  and  triumpli.  From  the  deeply-laid  principle  of 
inherited  associations,  musical  tones  in  this  case  would  be  likely 
to  call  up  vaguely  and  indefinitely  the  strong  emotions  of  a  long- 
past  age.  As  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  articulate 
speech  is  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  certainly  is  the  highest,  of  tUe 
arts  acquired  by  man,  and  as  the  instinctive  power  of  producing 
musical  notes  and  rhythms  is  developed  low  down  in  the  animal 
series,  it  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  the  principle  of  evolution, 
if  we  were  to  admit  that  man's  musical  capacity  has  been  deve- 
loped from  the  tones  used  in  impassioned  speech.  We  must 
suppose  that  the  rhythms  and  cadences  of  oratory  are  derived 
from  previously  developed  musical  powers.*  We  can  thus 
understand  how  it  is  that  music,  dancing,  song,  and  poetry  are 
such  very  ancient  arts.  We  may  go  even  further  than  this, 
and,  as  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,  believe  that  musical  sounds 
afforded  one  of  the  bases  for  the  development  of  language.^ 

■'  Winwood  Rende,  *The  Martyr-  the    opposite    sex.     Thus    musical 

dom   of  Man/    1872,   p.  441,   and  tones  became  firmly  associated  with 

'African  Slcetch  Boole/ 1873,  vol.  ii.  some  of  the  strongMt  passions  an 

p.  HIS.  animal  is  capable  of  feeling  and  ars 

"  Keogger,     '  Saugethiere     von  consequently  used  instinctively,  or 

Parngu.'iy/  s.  49.  through    association,  when  strong 

••  See'  the  very  interesting  dis-  emotions  are  expressed  in  speech, 
cuxsion  on  the  *  Origin  and  Function  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  offer  any 
of  Music,'  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  satisfactory  explanation,  nor  can  1, 
in  his  collected  'Essays,'  1858,  p.  why  high  or  deep  notes  should  be 
359.  Mr.  Spencer  comes  to  an  ex-  expressive,  both  with  man  and  the 
actly  opposite  conclusion  to  that  at  lower  animals,  of  certain  emotions, 
which  1  have  arrived.  He  con-  Mr.  Spencer  gives  also  an  in- 
cludes, as  did  Diderot  formerly,  that  teresting  discussion  on  the  relations 
I  he  cadeuces  used  in  emotional  between  poetry,  recitative,  and  song, 
ipeech  aifoi*d  the  foundation  from  ^^  I  find  in  I.ord  Monboddo's 
which  music  has  been  developed;  'Origin  of  Language,' vol. i.  (1774), 
whilst  I  conclude  that  musical  notes  p.  469,  that  Dr.  Blacklock  likewise 
ind  rhythm  were  first  acquired  by  thought  "  that  the  first  language 
the  male  or  female  progenitors  of  "among  men  was  music,  and  that 
mankind  for  the  sake  of  charming  "  before  our  ideas  wtra  expresaod  bv 
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As  the  males  of  several  qnadmmanoiis  animals  have  theif 
vocal  organs  much  more  developed  than  in  the  females,  and  as  a 
gibbon,  one  of  the  anthropomorphous  apes,  pours  forth  a  whole 
octave  of  musical  notes  and  may  be  said  to  sing,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  progenitors  of  man,  either  the  males  or  females  or 
both  sexes,  before  acquiring  the  power  of  expressing  their  mutual 
love  in  articulate  language,  endeavoured  to  charm  each  other 
with  musical  notes  and  rhythm.  So  little  is  known  about  the 
use  of  the  voice  by  the  Quadrumana  during  the  seasim  of  love, 
that  we  have  no  means  of  judging  whether  the  habit  of  singing 
was  first  acquired  by  our  male  or  female  ancestors.  Women 
are  generally  thought  to  possess  sweeter  voices  than  men,  and  as 
far  as  this  serves  as  any  guide,  we  may  infer  that  they  first 
acquired  musical  powers  in  order  to  attract  the  other  sex.^  But 
if  so,  this  must  have  occurred  long  ago,  before  our  ancestors  had 
become  sufficiently  human  to  treat  and  value  their  women  .merely 
as  useful  slaves.  The  impassioned  orator,  bard,  or  musician, 
when  with  his  varied  tones  and  cadences  he  excites  the  strongest 
emotions  ia  his  hearers,  little  suspects  that  he  uses  the  same 
means  by  which  his  half-human  ancestors  long  ago  aroused  each 
other's  ardent  passions,  during  their  courtship  and  rivalry. 

Tht  Influence  of  Beauty  in  determining  the  Marriages  of  Man^ 
kind, — In  civilised  life  man  is  largely,  but  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively, influenced  in  the  choice  of  his  wife  by  external  appearance ; 
but  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  primeval  times,  and  our  only 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  subject  is  to  study  the 
habits  of  existing  semi-dvilised  and  savage  nations.  If  it  can  be 
shewn  that  the  men  of  difiierent  races  prefer  women  having 
various  characteristics,  or  conversely  with  the  women,  we  have 
then  to  enquire  whether  such  choice,  continued  during  many 
generations,  would  produce  any  sensible  effect  on  the  race, 
either  on  one  sex  or  both  according  to  the  form  of  inheritance 
which  has  prevailed. 

It  will  be  well  first  to  shew  in  some  detail  that  savages  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  their  personal  appearance.^  That  they  have 

^articalate  sounds,  tuey  were  com-  selves,  is  given  by  the  Italian  tra- 

**  mnnicated  by  tones,  varied  accord-  Teller,  Prof.  Mnntegnzza,  *  Rio  de  la 

**  ing  to  different  degrees  of  gravity  Plata,  Viaggi   a  Studi,'   1867,   p)i. 

'*  and  acuteness."  525-545 ;  all    the  following   state- 

^*  See  an   interestinf?    discussion  ments,  when  other    references  are 

in  this  subject  b}||Hiickel,  *  Gene-  not  given,  nre  taken  from  this  work, 

n^lle  Morph,'  B.  ii.  1866,  s.  246.  See,    ako,   Waits,    Untroduct.    to 

**  A  full  and  excellent  account  of  Anthropolog.'  £ng.   transl.   vol.   i. 

the  manner  in  which  savages  in  all  1863,  p.  275,  et  passim,     Lawrence 

parts  of  the  world  ornament  them-  also  gives  viry  full    details  in  hif 
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ft  passion  for  ornament  is  notorious;  and  an  English  philosopher 
goes  80  fiur  as  to  maintain,  that  clothes  were  first  made  for 
ornament  and  not  for  warmth.  As  Professor  Waitz  remarks, 
"  howeTer  poor  and  miserable  man  is,  he  finds  a  pleasure  in 
"adorning  himself."  The  eztraTaganoe  of  the  naked  Indians  of 
South  America  in  decorating  themselves  is  shewn  "  by  a  man  of 
"  large  stature  gaining  i^ith  difficulty  enough  by  the  labour  of  a 
"  fortnight  to  procure  in  exchange  the  ckica  necessary  to  paint 
"  himself  red/'^'  The  ancient  barbarians  of  Europe  during  the 
Beindeer  period  brought  to  their  caves  any  brilliant  or  singular 
objects  which  they  happened  to  find.  Savages  at  the  present 
day  everywhere  deck  themselves  with  plumes,  necklaces,  armlets, 
ear-rings,  &o.  They  paint  themselves  in  the  most  diversified 
manner.  ''  If  painted  nations,"  as  Humboldt  observes,  "  had 
"  been  examined  with  the  same  attention  as  clothed  nations,  it 
"  would  have  been  perceived  that  the  most  fertile  imagination 
"  and  the  most  mutable  caprice  have  created  the  fashions  of 
"  painting,  as  well  as  those  of  garments." 

In  one  part  of  Africa  the  eyelids  are  coloured  black ;  in  another 
the  nails  are  coloured  yellow  or  purple.  In  many  places  the 
hair  is  dyed  of  various  tints.  In  dififerent  countries  the  teeth  are 
stained  black,  red,  blue,  &c.,  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  it  is 
thought  shameful  to  have  white  teeth  "like  those  of  a  dog."  Not 
one  great  country  can  be  named,  from  the  Polar  regions  in  the 
north  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south,  in  which  the  aborigines  do 
not  tattoo  themselves.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the  Jews 
of  old,  and  by  the  ancient  Britons.  In  Africa  some  of  the 
natives  tattoo  themselves,  but  it  is  a  much  more  common 
practice  to  raise  protuberances  by  rubbing  salt  into  incisions 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  these  are  considered  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Eordo&n  and  Darfur  "  to  be  great  personal 
"  attractions."  In  the  Arab  countries  no  beauty  can  be  perfect 
until  the  cheeks  "  or  temples  have  been  gashed." ^^  In  South 
America,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  "  a  mother  would  be  accused  of 
"  culpable  indifference  towards  her  children,  if  she  did  not 
"  employ  artificial  means  to  shape  the  calf  of  the  leg  after  the 
"^  fashion  of  the  country."    In  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  the 

•Lectnres    on    Physit  ogy,'    1822.  ♦•Hnmboldt,*  Personal  Narratire/ 

Since  this  chapter  was  written  Sir  Eng.  Translat.  vol.  ir.  p.  515 ;  on 

J.  Lubbock  has  published  his '  Origin  the  imagination  shewn  in  painting 

of  Civilisation,*  1870,  in  which  there  the  body,  p.  522 ;  on  modifying  the 

is  an   interesting   chapter   on  the  form  of  the  calf  41  the  leg,  p.  466. 

present  subject,  and  from  which  (pp.  ^^  <  The  Nile  Tributori«a,*  1867 ; 

^2,  48)  I  hare  Uken  some  facts  <  The  Albert  N'yania,'  1866,  vol.  i 

ibout  sarages  dyeing    their  teeth  p.  218. 
tad  hair,  «nd  piercing  their  teeth. 
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Bbapo  of  the  skull  was  formerly  modified  during  infancy  in  the 
Diost  extraordinary  manner,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many  places, 
and  such  deformities  are  considered  ornamental.  For  instance, 
the  savages  of  Colombia^'  deem  a  much  flattened  head  "an 
*'  essential  point  of  beauty/' 

The  hair  is  treated  with  especial  care  in  yarious  countries ;  it 
is  allowed  to  grow  to  full  length,  so  as  to  reach  to  the  ground,  or 
is  combed  into  *'  a  compact  frizzled  mop,  which  is  the  Papuan's 
*'  pride  and  glory."**  In  Northern  Africa'* a  man  i^uires  a 
"  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  to  perfect  his  coiffure."  With 
other  nations  the  head  is  shaved,  and  in  parts  of  South  America 
and  Africa  even  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  are  eradicated.  Tho 
natives  of  the  Upper  Nile  knock  out  the  four  front  teeth,  saying 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  resemble  brutes.  Further  south,  the 
Batokas  knock  out  only  the  two  upper  incisors,  which,  as 
Livingstone*^  remarks,  gives  the  face  a  hideous  appearance, 
owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  lower  jaw;  but  these  people  think 
the  presence  of  the  incisors  most  unsightly,  and  on  beholding 
some  Europeans,  cried  out,  "  Look  at  the  great  teeth  1 "  The 
chief  Sebituani  tried  in  vain  to  alter  this  fashion.  In  various 
parts  of  Africa  and  in  the  Mtilay  Archipelago  the  natives  file  the 
incisors  into  points  like  those  of  a  saw,  or  pierce  them  with 
holes,  into  which  they  insert  studs. 

As  the  face  with  us  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  beauty,  so  with 
savages  it  is  the  chief  seat  of  mutilation.  In  all  quarters  of  the 
world  the  septum,  and  more  rarely  the  wings  of  the  nose  are 
pierced ;  rings,  sticks,  feathers,  and  other  ornaments  being  in- 
serted into  the  holes.  The  ears  are  everywhere  pierced  and 
similarly  ornamented,  and  with  the  Botocudos  and  Lenguas  of 
South  America  the  hole  is  gradually  so  much  enlarged  that  the 
lower  edge  touches  the  shoulder.  In  North  and  South  America 
and  in  Africa  either  the  upper  or  lower  lip  is  pierced;  and  with 
the  Botocudos  the  hole  in  the  lower  lip  is  so  large  that  a  disc  of 
wood,  four  inches  in  diameter,  is  placed  in  it  Mantegazza  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  shame  felt  by  a  South  American  native, 
and  of  the  ridicule  which  he  excited,  when  he  sold  his  ienibeta, — 
the  large  coloured  piece  of  wood  which  is  passed  through  the 
hole.  In  Central  Africa  the  women  perforate  the  lower  lip  and 
wear  a  crystal,  which,  from  the  movement  of  the  tongue,  has  "  a 
*  wriggling  motion,  indescribably  ludicrous  during  conversation." 


*»  Qnotttd  by  1*richard,  «Phv«. 
riist.  of  Maokind/  4th  edit.  vol.  i. 
1851,  p.  821. 

*•  On  the  Papuans,  Wallace, 
*  The  Malay  Archipelago,*  vol.  ii.  p. 


445.    On  the  coiffure  of  the  Afri* 
cans,  Sir   S.   Baker,   'The    Albert 
N'yanxa,'  rol.  i.  p.  210. 
♦^  *  Travels,'  p.  533. 
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The  wife  of  the  chief  of  Latooka  told  Sir  S.  Baker  ^  that  Ladj 
Baker  "  would  be  much  improved  if  she  would  extract  her  four 
'*  front  teeth  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  wear  the  long  pointed 
''  polished  crystal  in  her  under  lip."  Further  south  with  the 
Makalolo,  the  upper  L'p  is  perforated,  and  a  large  metal  and 
bamboo  ring,  called  d,peid^^  is  worn  in  the  hole.  "  This  caused 
"  the  lip  in  one  case  to  project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
**  nose ;  and  when  the  lady  smiled  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
"  elevated  it  over  the  eyes.  '  Why  do  the  women  wear  these 
**  '  things  ? '  the  venerable  chief,  Chinsurdi,  was  asked.  Evidently 
"  surprised  at  such  a  stupid  question,  he  replied, '  For  beauty  I 
"  *  They  are  the  only  beautiful  things  women  have ;  men  have 
"  *  beards,  women  have  none.  What  kind  of  a  i)erson  would  she 
'* '  be  without  the  peloid  ?  She  would  not  be  a  woman  at  all 
"  *  with  a  mouth  like  a  man,  but  no  beard.'  "*• 

Hardly  any  part  of  the  body,  which  c^n  be  unnaturally 
modified,  has  escaped.  The  amount  of  suffering  thus  caused 
must  have  been  extreme,  for  many  of  the  operations  require 
several  years  for  their  completion,  so  that  the  idea  of  their 
necessity  must  be  imperative.  The  motives  are  various;  the 
men  paint  their  bodies  to  make  themselves  appear  terrible  in 
battle;  certain  mutilations  are  connected  with  religious  rites, 
or  they  mark  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  rank  of  the  man,  or  they 
serve  to  distinguish  the  tribes.  Amongst  savages  the  same 
fashions  prevail  for  long  periods,'^  and  thus  mutilations,  from 
whatever  cause  first  made,  soon  come  to  be  valued  as  distinctive 
marks.  But  self-adornment,  vanity,  and  the  admiration  ot 
others,  seem  to  be  the  commonest  motives.  In  regard  to  tattoo- 
ing, I  was  told  by  the  missionaries  in  New  Zealand,  that  when 
they  tried  to  persuade  some  girls  to  give  up  the  practice,  they 
answered,  "  We  must  just  have  a  few  lines  on  our  lips ;  else  when 
"  we  grow  old  we  shall  be  so  very  ugly."  With  the  men  of  New 
Zealand,  a  most  capable  judge  *^  says, "  to  have  fine  tattooed  faces 
"  was  the  great  ambition  of  the  young,  both  to  render  themselves 
''  attractive  to  the  ladies,  and  conspicuous  in  war."  A  star 
tattooed  on  tne  forehead  and  a  spot  on  the  chin  are  thought  by 
the  women  in  one  part  of  Africa  to  be  irresistible  attractions." 

<•  *The  Albert  N'yanza,*   1866,  "fashion    for    drMsin;  the    hair." 

rol.  i.  p.  217.  See  Agaasiz  (<  Journey  in  Br&xil,' 

<*  Livingstone,  *  British  Associa-  1868,  p.  318)  on  the  invariability 

tion/    1860 ;    report  given  in   the  of  the  tattooing  of  the  Amazonian 

*  Athcna?um/  July  7,  18(i0,  p.  29.  Indians. 

*•  Sir  S.  Biiher  (ibid.  vol.  i.  p.         *»  Rev.  R  Taylor,  *.New  Zealand 

210)  speaking  of    the    natives  of  and  its  Inhabitants,*  1855,  p.  152. 
Central  Africa  says,  **  every  tribe         *'  Mantegazza,  'Viaggi  e  Stndi,' 

'^  lias   a  distinct    and    unchritging  p.  o42. 
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In  most,  but  not  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  men  are  i  : 
ornamented  than  the  women,  and  often  in  a  different  man  i 
sometimes,  thoagh  rarely,  the  women  are  hardly  at  all  o  \ 
mented.    As  the  women  are  made  by  savages  to  perform  I 
greatest  share  of  the  work,  and  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  i 
the  best  kinds  of  food,  so  it  accords  with  the  character  i 
selfishness  of  man  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obtaii 
use  the  finest  ornaments.    Lastly,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
proved  by  the  foregoing  quotations,  that  the  same  fashiont 
modifying  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  ornamenting  the  haii 
•  painting,  tattooing,  in  perforating  the  nose,  lips,  or  ears 
removing  or  filing  the  teeth,  &c.,  now  prevail,  and  have  1  i 
prevailed,  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  world.    I 
extremely  improbable  that  these  practices,  followed  by  so  m  ^ 
distinct  nations,  should  be  due  to  tradition  from  aoy  comi  i 
source.    They  indicate  the  close  similarity  of  the  mind  of  n  ( 
to  whatever  race  he  may  belong,  just  as  do  the  almost  unive  \ 
habits  of  dancing,  masquerading,  and  making  rude  pictures. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the  admira  i 
felt  by  savages  for  various  ornaments,  and  for  deformities  n  < 
unsightly  in  our  eyes,  let  us  see  how  far  the  men  are  attra(  I 
by  the  appearance  of  their  women,  and  what  are  their  idea  i 
beauty.  I  have  heard  it  maintained  that  savages  are  q  i 
indifferent  about  the  beauty  of  their  women,  valuing  them  so 
as  slaves ;  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  observe  that  this  conclui : 
does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  care  which  the  women  tab 
ornamenting  themselves,  or  with  their  vanity,  Burchell*^  g ' 
an  amusing  accotmt  of  a  Bush- woman  who  URcd  as  m  i 
greaso,  red  ochre,  and  shiDing  powder  "  aa  would  have  mi : 
'*  any  but  a  very  rich  husband/'  She  displayed  also  *'  m  i 
^  vauity  and  too  evident  a  consciousness  of  her  superiority."  ! 
Winwood  Rcade  informs  me  tlmt  the  negrooa  of  the  West  G  • 
often  discuss  the  beauty  of  their  women.  Some  compel  i 
observers  have  attribut<?d  the  fearfiiHy  common  practice 
infanticide  partly  to  the  desire  felt  by  the  women  to  retain  tli 
good  lojka.**  In  seveml  regions  the  women  wyar  charms  si 
use  love -philters  to  gain  the  aftsotione  of  the  muu ;  and  I 
Brown  enumerates  four  plants  used  for  this  purpose  by  ' 
women  of  North- Western  America.'^ 

**  *TvJi*^d*   ID  S.  Africa/   1824,  *  Vopses^*  Itc,  lom.  h,  p*  llfi* 
toh  L  p-  414.  "  Oa  I  he  vegetnble   producii 

**  S^,    fur    refertQc*^    Gerlftud  uaeii  by  t}ie  Korth-Westera  Ani 

Ueber  das  Ati^terben  dcr  Nnturvbl-  t:ia  ludifiiiKf  ^  Phurmaeeuticai  J: 

cer/  iSliJS,  •.51, 53,  55  \  ako  AzitTfiL  uui/  vol.  x. 
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Hearne,^  an  excellent  obserrer,  who  lived  many  years  with  tha 
American  Indians,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  women,  ''Ask  a 
"  Northern  Indian  what  is  beauty,  and  he  will  answer,  a  broad 
"  flat  face,  small  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  three  or  four  broad 
*'  black  lines  across  each  cheek,  a  low  forehead,  a  large  broad 
'  chin,  a  clumsy  hook  nose,  a  tawny  hide,  and  breasts  hanging 
*  d«)wn  to  the  belt."  Pallas,  who  visited  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  says  "  those  women  are  preferred  who  have 
"  the  Mandschii  form ;  that  is  to  say,  a  broad  face,  high  cheek- 
"  bones,  very  broad  noses,  and  enormous  ears ; "  ^  and  Vogt 
remarks  that  the  obliquity  of  the  eye,  which  is  proper  to  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  is  exaggerated  in  their  pictures  for  the 
purpose,  as  it "  seems,  of  exhibiting  its  beauty,  as  contrasted 
*'  with  the  eye  of  the  red-haired  barbarians."  It  is  well  known, 
as  Hue  repeatedly  remarks,  that  the  Chinese  of  the  interior 
think  Europeans  hideous,  with  their  white  skins  and  prominent 
noRCS.  The  nose  is  far  from  being  too  prominent,  according  to  our 
ideas,  in  the  natives  of  Ceylon ;  yet "  the  Chinese  in  the  seventh 
"  century,  accustomed  to  the  flat  features  of  the  Mongol  races, 
'*  were  surprised  at  the  prominent  noses  of  the  Cingalese ;  and 
"  Thsang  described  them  as  having '  the  beak  of  a  bird,  with  the 
"'body  of  a  man.'" 

Finlayson,  after  minutely  describing  the  people  of  Cochin 
China,  says  that  their  rounded  heads  and  fiEuses  are  their  chief 
characteristics;  and,  he  adds,  "the  roundness  of  the  whole 
"  countenance  is  more  striking  in  the  women,  who  are  reckoned 
"  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  display  this  form  of  face."  The 
Siamese  have  small  noses  with  divergent  nostrils,  a  wide  mouth, 
rather  thick  lips,  a  remarkably  large  face,  with  very  high  and 
broad  cheek-bones.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that "  beauty, 
"  according  to  our  notion  is  a  stranger  to  them.  Tet  they  con- 
"  aider  their  own  females  to  be  much  more  beautiful  than  those 
"  ot  Europe."" 

It  is  well  known  that  with  many  Hottentot  women  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body  projects  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  they 
are  steatopygous ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Smith  is  certain  that  this 
peculiarity  Sa  greatly  admired  by  the  men.^    He  once  saw  a 

*•  •  A   Journey   from    Prince  of  furd  and  Finlayson,  *  Phys.  Hist,  of 

Wales  Fort,*  8vo.  edit.  1796,  p.  89.  Mankind,*  toI.  iv.  pp.  534,  535. 

•'Quoted    by   Prichnrd,   *  Phys.  **  Idem  ill  ustrissimus  viator  dixit 

Hi.st.  of  Mankind,'  3i*d  edit.  vol.  iv.  mihi    prsecinctorinin    vel    tabulam 

1844,  p.  519;  Vogt,   *  Lectures   on  foeminae,  quod  nobis  teterrimom  est, 

Man,'   Eng.   translat.   p.    129.     On  quondam    permagno     icstimari    ab 

the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  on  the  hominibua  in  hie  genie.     Nrncna 

ningale8eyE.Tennent/ Ceylon,' 1859,  mutata  est,  et  censent  talem   cod* 

rol.  ii.  p.  107.  formationem  minime  optandam  csm; 

**  Prichard  as  taken  from  Craw- 
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womAn  who  was  considered  a  beauty,  and  she  was  so  immensely 
developed  behind,  that  when  seated  on  level  gronnd  she  could 
not  rise,  and  had  to  posh  herself  along  until  she  came  to  a  slope. 
tJome  of  the  women  in  various  n^ro  tribes  have  the  same  pecu- 
liarity ;  and,  according  to  Burton,  the  Somal  men  "  are  sadd  to 
"  choose  their  wives  by  ranging  them  in  a  line,  and  by  picking 
"  her  out  who  projects  liEurthest  a  tergo.  Nothing  can  be  more 
**  hateful  to  a  negro  than  the  opposite  form."  ^ 

With  respect  to  colour,  the  negroes  rallied  Mungo  Park  on  the 
whiteness  of  his  skin  and  the  prominence  of  his  nose,  both  of 
which  they  considered  as  "  unsightly  and  tmnatural  conforma- 
''  tions.*'  He  in  return  praised  the  glossy  jet  of  their  skins  and  the 
lovely  depression  of  their  noses ;  this  they  said  was,  **  honey- 
"  mouth,"  nevertheless  they  gave  him  food.  The  African  Moors, 
also,  "  knitted  their  brows  and  seemed  to  shudder  "  at  the  white- 
ness of  his  skin.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the  negro  boys  when  they 
saw  Burton,  cried  out  *'  Look  at  the  white  man ;  does  he  not  look 
"  like  a  white  ape  ?  "  On  the  western  coast,  as  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade  informs  me,  the  negroes  admire  a  very  black  skin  more 
than  cne  of  a  lighter  tint  But  their  horror  of  whiteness  may  be 
attributed,  according  to  this  same  traveller,  partly  to  the  belief 
held  by  most  negroes  that  demons  and  spirits  are  white,  and 
partly  to  their  thinking  it  a  sign  of  JU-healUi. 

'Ihe  Banyai  of  the  more  southern  part  of  the  continent  are 
negroes,  but "  a  great  many  of  them  are  of  alight  coffee-and-milk 
"  colour,  and,  indeed,  this  colour  is  considered  handsome 
"throughout  the  whole  country;"  so  that  here  we  have  a 
different  standard  of  taste.  With  the  Kafirs,  who  differ  much 
from  negroes, "  the  skin,  except  among  the  tribes  near  Delagoa 
''  Bay,  is  not  usually  black,  the  prevailing  colour  being  a  mixture 
"of  black  and  red,  the  most  common  shade  being  chocolate. 
"  Dark  complexions,  as  being  most  common  are  naturally  held  in 
"  the  highest  esteem.  To  be  told  that  he  is  light-coloured,  or 
**  like  a  white  man,  would  be  deemed  a  very  poor  compliment  by 
*'  a  Kafir.  I  have  heard  of  one  unfortunate  man  who  was  so  very 
*'  fair  that  no  girl  would  marry  him."  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
Zulu  king  is  "  You  who  are  black."  ^  Mr.  Galton,  in  speaking 
to  me  about  the  natives  of  S.  Africa,  remarked  that  their  ideas  of 

^  *  The  Anthropological  Review,*  Burton's    statennent   is   quoted   by 

Kivember,  18t>4,  p.  237.     For  ad-  Schoafl'hansen,  '  Archir  fiir  Anthro- 

ditional  references,  see  Waitz,  *  In-  polog/ 1866,8. 163.    On  the  Banyai, 

troduct.     to    Anthropology,'    Eng.  Living|8tone,   •Travels,'  p.  $4.     On 

translat.  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  the    Kafirs,   the    Rev.   J.   Shooter, 

•^  Mungo    Park's    'Travels    in  'The  Kaiirs  of  Natal  and  the  Ziilv 

ifrios,'  4tow   1816,    pp.  53,    131.  Cocmtry,'  1857,  p.  1. 
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beauty  seem  yery  di£ferent  from  ours ;  for  in  one  tribe  two  slim. 
Blight,  and  pretty  girls  were  not  admired  by  the  natives. 

Turning  to  other  quarters  of  the  world ;  in  Java,  a  yellow,  not 
a  white  girl,  is  considered,  according  to  Madame  Pfeiffer,  a 
beauty.  A  man  of  Cochin  China  "spoke  with  contempt  of  the 
"  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador,  that  she  had  white  teeth  like 
''  a  dog,  and  a  rosy  colour  like  that  of  potato-flowers."  We 
have  seen  that  tlie  Chinese  dislike  our  white  skin,  and  that  the 
N.  Americans  admire  "  a  tawny  hide."  In  S.  America,  the  Yura- 
caras,  who  inhabit  the  wooded,  damp  slopes  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  are  remarkably  pale-coloured,  as  their  name  in  their 
own  language  expresses ;  nevertheless  tiiey  consider  European 
women  as  very  inferior  to  their  own.** 

In  several  of  the  tribes  of  North  America  the  hair  on  the  head 
grows  to  a  wonderful  length ;  and  Catlin  gives  a  curious  proof 
how  much  this  is  esteemed,  for  the  chief  of  the  Crows  was 
elected  to  this  office  from  having  the  longest  hair  of  any  man  in 
the  tribe,  namely  ten  feet  and  seven  inches.  The  Aymaras  and 
Quichuas  of  S.  America,  likewise  have  very  long  hair ;  and  this, 
as  Mr.  D.  Forbes  informs  me,  is  so  much  valued  as  a  beauty, 
that  cutting  it  off  was  the  severest  punishment  which  he  could 
inflict  on  them.  In  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  halves  of 
the  continent  the  natives  sometimes  increase  the  apparent  length 
of  their  hair  by  weaving  into  it  fibrous  substances.  Although 
the  hair  on  the  head  is  thus  cherished,  that  on  the  face  is  con- 
sidered by  the  North  American  Indians  "  as  very  vulgar,''  and 
every  hidr  is  carefully  eradicated.  This  practice  prevails 
throughout  the  American  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island  in 
the  north  to  Tierra  del  Fu^;o  in  the  south.  When  York 
Minster,  a  Fuegian  on  board  the  'Beagle,'  was  taken  back  to 
his  country,  the  natives  told  him  he  ought  to  pull  out  the  few 
short  hairs  on  his  face.  They  also  threatened  a  young  missionary, 
who  was  left  for  a  time  with  them,  to  strip  him  naked,  and 
pluck  the  hairs  from  his  faoe  and  body,  yet  he  was  far  &om  being 
a  hairy  man.  This  feishion  is  carried  so  £ur  that  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay  eradicate  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  saying  that 
ihey  do  not  wish  to  be  like  horses.^ 

•*  For  the    Javans  and  Cochin-  G.  Catlin,  3rd  edit-  1842,  vol.  i.  p. 

Chinese,  see  Waits,   '  Introdiict.  to  49 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  227.     On  the  natives 

Anthropology/  £ng.  tran&iau  vol.  i.  of   Vancouver's  Island,  see  Sproat, 

p.   305.    On    the    Yura-caras,    A.  <  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Savage  Life,' 

d'Orlignv,  as  quoted   in   Phchard,  1868,   p.  25.    On  the    Indians  of 

'  Phjs.  Hist,  of  Mankind/  vol.  v.  3rd  Paraguay,  Azara,  <  Voyages,'  toBL  ii. 

edit.  p.  476.  p.  105. 

^  ^  Horth  American  Indians/  by 
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It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  the  world  the  races  which 
are  almost  completely  destitate  of  a  beard,  dislike  hairs  on  the 
iaoe  and  body,  and  take  pains  to  eradicate  them.  The  Eabnucks 
are  beardless,  and  they  are  well  known,  like  the  Americans,  to 
pluck  out  all  straggling  hairs;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Polynesians, 
some  of  the  Malays,  and  the  Siamese.  Mr.  Yeitch  states  that  the 
Japanese  ladies  ''  all  objected  to  our  whiBkers,  considering  them 
*^  ^^sr^  tigly,  and  told  us  to  cut  them  off,  and  be  like  Japanese 
"  men."  The  New  Zealanders  have  short,  curled  beards ;  yet 
they  formerly  plucked  out  the  hairs  on  the  face.  They  had  a 
saying  that  "  there  is  no  woman  for  a  hairy  man ;"  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  iashion  has  changed  in  New  2jeMiland,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  presence  of  Europeans,  and  I  am  assured  that 
beards  are  now  admired  by  the  Maorios." 

On  the  other  hand,  bearded  races  admire  and  greatly  Talne 
their  beards;  .among  the  Anglo-Saxons  every  part  of  the  body 
had  a  recognised  value ;  "  the  loss  of  the  beard  being  estimated 
"  at  twenty  shillings,  while  the  breaking  of  a  thigh  was  fixed  at 
**  only  twelve."**  In  the  East  men  swear  solemnly  by  their 
beards.  We  have  seen  that  Chinsurdi,  the  chief  of  the  Makalolo 
in  Africa,  thought  that  beards  were  a  great  ornament.  In  the 
Pacific  tiie  Fijian's  beard  is  "profuse  and  bushy,  and  is  his 
"  greatest  pride ; "  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  archi- 
pelagoes of  Tonga  and  Samoa  are  "  beardless,  and  abhor  a  rough 
"  chin."  In  one  island  alone  of  the  Ellioe  group  "  the  men  are 
''heavily  bearded,  and  not  a  little  proud  thereof."* 

We  thus  see  how  widely  the  different  races  of  man  differ  in 
their  taste  for  the  beautiful.  In  every  nation  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  have  made  effigies  of  their  gods  or  of  their  deified 
rulers,  the  sculptors  no  doubt  have  endeavoured  to  express  their 
highest  ideal  of  beauty  and  grandeur.*^  Under  this  point  of  view 
it  is  well  to  compare  in  our  mind  the  Jupiter  or  Apollo  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  statues ;  and  these  with 
the  hideous  bas-reliefis  on  the  ruined  buildings  of  Central 
America. 

I  have  met  with  very  few  statements  opposed  to  this  conclusion. 

«*  On  the  Siamese,  Prichard,  ibid,  tion,*  1870,  p.  321. 
vol.  ir.  p.  533.     On  the  Japanese,  ••  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  quotes  ^r. 

Veitch    in   'Gardeners'   Chronicle,*  Prichard  and  others  for  the.%  facts 

1860,  p.  1104.     On  the  Kcvr  Zea-  in   regard   to  the    Polynesians,   in 

Anders,    llantegazza,     '  Vlaggi     e  '  Anthropological     Review,'     April, 

Stodi,'  1867,  p.  526.     Kor  the  other  1870,  p.  185,  191. 
nations  mentioned,  see  references  in  *'  Ch.  Comte  has  remarks  to  this 

Lawrence,  *  Lectures  on  Physiology,*  effect  in  his  'Traits  do  L^gislatmiif 

be  1822,  p.  272.  3rd  edit.  1S37,  p.  136. 

«»  Lsbboclc,  «Orig-ji  of  Cirilisa- 
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Mr.  Winvood  Beade,  howeyer,  who  has  had  ample  oppor- 
timities  for  obflerration,  not  only  with  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  but  with  those  of  the  interior  who  have  neyer 
associated  with  Eniopeans,  is  convinced  that  their  ideas  of 
beauty  are  oa  the  whole  the  same  as  oars ;  and  Dr.  Bohlfs  writes 
to  mo  to  the  same  eifect  with  respect  to  Bornn  and  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  FuUo  tribes.  Mr.  Beade  found  that  he  agreed 
with  the  negroes  in  their  estimation  of  the  beauty  of  the  natiye 
girls ;  and  that  their  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  European 
women  corresponded  with  ours.  They  admire  long  hair,  and 
use  artificial  means  to  make  it  appear  abundant ;  they  admire 
also  a  beard,  though  themselyes  very  scantily  provided.  Mr. 
Beade  feels  doubtful  what  kind  of  nose  is  most  appreciated :  a 
girl  has  been  heard  to  say/'  I  do  not  want  to  marry  him,  he  has 
"  got  no  nose ;"  and  this  shews  that  a  very  flat  nose  is  not  admired. 
We  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  depressed,  broad 
noses  and  projecting  jaws  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  Coast  are 
exceptional  types  with  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  statements,  Mr.  I^eade  admits  that  negroes 
*'  do  not  like  the  colour  of  our  skin ;  they  look  on  blue  eyes  with 
"  aversion,  and  they  think  our  noses  too  long  and  our  lips  too 
"  thin."  He  does  not  think  it  probable  that  negroes  would  ever 
prefer  the  most  beautiful  European  woman,  on  the  mere  grounds 
of  physical  admiration,  to  a  good-looking  negress.^ 

The  general  truth  of  the  principle,  long  ago  insisted  on  by 
Humboldt,^'  that  man  admires  and  often  tries  to  exaggerate 
whatever  characters  nature  may  have  given  him,  is  shewn  in 
many  ways.  The  practice  of  beardless  races  extirpating  every 
trace  of  a  beard,  and  often  all  the  hairs  on  the  body,  affords  one 
illustration.  The  skull  has  been  greatly  modified  during  ancient 
and  modem  times  by  many  nations;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  has  been  practised,  especially  in  N.  and  S. 
America,  in  order  to  exaggerate  some  natural  and  admired 

**  The   'African    Sketch    Book/  consider   us  as  s.nperior  beings.     I 

vol.  ii.  1873,   pp.   253,   394,   521.  sliould  add  that  a  most  experienced 

The   Faegians,  as  I  have  been   in-  obberver,    CapL    Barton,    believes 

formed  by  a  missionary  who  long  that  a  woman  whom  we  consider 

resided  with  them,  consider  Euro-  beautiful  is  admired  throughout  i,he 

fcan  women  as  extremely  beautiful ;  world,    '  Anthropological    Review,' 

at  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Blarch,  1864,  p.  245. 

judgment  of  the  other  aborigines  of  **  '  Personal     Narrntive/     £ng. 

America,  I  cannon  but  think    that  translat.  vol    ir.  p.  518,  and  else- 

this  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  in-  where.    Mantegazza,  in  his  *  Viaggi 

deed  the  statement  referato  the  few  e  Studi,'  1867,  strongly  insists  oa 

Fuegians  who  have  lived  for  some  this  same  principle, 
lime  with  Garopeans,  and  who  must 
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peculiarity.  Many  American  Indians  ai'e  known  to  admire  a  he 
80  extremely  flattened  as  to  appear  to  ns  idiotic.  The  natives 
the  north-western  coast  compress  the  head  into  a  pointed  coi 
*nd  it  is  their  constant  practice  to  gather  the  hair  into  a  knot 
the  top  of  the  heiMl,  for  the  sake,  aa  Dr.  Wilson  remarks,  '■ 
'*  increasing  the  apparent  elevation  of  the  favourite  conoid  forr 
The  inliabitauts  of  Arakhan  "  admire  a  broad,  smooth  forehci 
"  and  in  order  to  produce  it,  they  fasten  a  plate  of  lead  on  1 
"  heads  of  the  ne\T-born  chiklren."  On  the  other  hand, "  a  hroj 
'*  welt-ro Rinded  occiput  is  considered  a  great  beauty  *'  by  1 
natives  of  the  Fiji  islands.^ 

As  with  the  skull,  so  with  the  noee ;  the  ancient  Huns  duri 
the  ago  of  Attila  were  accustomod  to  flatten  the  noses  of  th 
infants  with  bandages,  **  for  the  sike  of  exaggerating  a  natu 
"  conforuiation.*'  With  the  Tahiti ans,  to  lie  called  iont/-nms 
oonRidered  aa  an  insult,  and  they  compress  the  noses  and  fo 
heads  of  their  children  for  the  sake  of  beauty.  The  eame  ho 
with  the  Malays  of  Svimatra,  the  Hottentots,  certain  Negro 
and  the  natives  of  Brazil/*  The  Chinese  havo  by  nature  i 
nsnally  small  feet ;  ^*  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  women 
the  upper  classes  distort  their  feet  to  make  them  still  small 
Lastly,  Htunboidt  thinks  that  the  American  Indians  pre 
colouring  their  bodies  with  red  paint  in  order  to  eiaggen 
their  natural  tint ;  and  until  recently  European  women  add 
to  their  naturally  bright  colours  by  rouge  aud  white  cosmetic 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  barbarous  nations  hare  genera 
had  any  such  intention  in  painting  themselves. 

In  the  fashions  of  our  own  dress  we  see  eiactly  tho  sai 
principle  and  the  same  desire  to  carry  every  point  to  on  o:itren 
we  exhibit,  also,  the  same  spirit  of  emulation.  But  the  fashit 
of  savages  are  far  more  permanent  than  ours ;  and  whene^ 
their  bodies  are  artificial ly  modified,  iius  is  necessarily  tho  ca 
The  Arab  women  of  the  Upper  Kile  occupy  about  three  days 
dressing  their  hair;  they  ncTer  imitate  other  tribes,"  but  simj 


"  On  the  skulh  of  the  AmencJia 
Iribci,  see  Nott  nud  GlUdoo,  ^Tyjses 
*f  Mnukind,"  1854,  p.  440 ;  Pri chard, 
*Phys.  Hi*L  of  Mankind/  vol.  i. 
Srii'edit.  p.  ftil  ;  on  the  mitircs  of 
Arakhmi,  ibid.  voL  ir,  p.  bM. 
WilBftn,  *  PhvflitJil  Kthnology/ 
SniHh30DiFia  I^^tUulicpaf  1863,  p. 
288;  on  the  bijinnft,  p.  290,  SJir 
J.  Lahtx^ck  (*  I'nhUtoric  Times/ 
%i4  edit,    IS6%  p,  60G)'glv^s  an 


"On  the  Hons,  0  oil  ion,  * 
n->j*&cc/  t&m.  ii.  tS59j  p.  3( 
Od  the  TiihitiaDs,  WaiU»  *ADth. 
polog.'  tag.  trtinslnt.  to  I.  i,  p.  3( 
Mnrsdeo.  quoted  by  Priohiird,  *  Pb 
HL-it.  of  Mnakind/  Sid  etlit.  vol. 
p.  B7.  Lu  v^reut^T  ^  LccturM 
Physiology/  p.  ^37. 

"  Thiit  firt   WHS    nscertaiDed 
the'Reise  JurNoviini:  Anthiopoh 
Thiel/  Dr.  Weitboch,  13B7,  ».  Wf 
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*'  Tie  with  each  other  in  the  snperlativeness  of  their  own  style,** 
Br.  Wilson,  in  speaking  of  the  compressed  sknlls  of  yarions 
American  races,  adds,  "  such  usages  are  among  the  least  eradi- 
**  cable,  and  long  survive  the  shock  of  revolutions  that  change 
"  dynasties  and  efface  more  important  national  peculiarities."^' 
The  same  principle  comes  into  play  in  the  art  of  breeding; 
and  we  can  thus  understand,  as  I  have  elsewhere  ezplained,^^ 
the  wonderful  development  of  the  many  races  of  animals  and 
plants,  which  have  been  kept  merely  for  ornament.  Fanciers 
always  wish  each  character  to  be  somewhat  increased ;  they  do 
not  admire  a  medium  standard ;  they  certainly  do  not  desire 
any  great  and  abrupt  change  in  the  character  of  their  breeds ; 
they  admire  solely  what  they  are  accustomed  to,  but  they 
ardently  desire  to  see  each  characteristic  feature  a  little  more 
developed. 

The  senses  of  man  and  of  the  lower  animals  seem  to  be  so 
constituted  that  brilliant  colours  and  certain  forms,  as  well  as 
harmonious  and  rhythmical  sounds,  give  pleasure  and  are  called 
beautiful;  but  why  this  should  be  so,  we  know  not  It  is 
certainly  not  true  that  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  any  universal 
standard  of  beauty  with  respect  to  the  human  body.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  certain  tastes  may  in  the  course  of  time 
become  inherited,  though  there  is  no  evidence  in  fovour  of  this 
belief;  and  if  so,  each  race  would  possess  its  own  innate  ideal 
standard  of  beauty.  It  has  been  argued ^^  that  ugliness  consists 
.  in  an  approach  to  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  and  no 
doubt  this  is  partly  true  with  the  more  civilised  nations,  in 
which  intellect  is  highly  appreciated ;  but  this  explanation  will 
hardly  apply  to  all  forms  of  ugliness.  The  men  of  each  race 
prefer  what  they  are  accustomed  to;  they  cannot  endure  any 
great  change;  but  they  like  variety,  and  admire  each  cha~ 
racteristic  carried  to  a  moderate  extreme.''*  Hen  accustomed  to 
a  nearly  oval  face,  to  straight  and  regular  features,  and  to  bright 
colours,  admire,  as  we  Europeans  know,  these  points  when 
strongly  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  men  accustomed  to 
a  broad  face,  with  high  cheek-bones,  a  depressed  nose,  and  a 
black  skin,  admire  these  peculiarities  when  strongly  marked. 

^  *  Smithsonian  Institatlon/ 1863,  Anthropolojric,'  1866,  s.  164. 
p.  289.     On  the  fashions  of  Arab         ^*  Mr.  Bain  has  collected  ('  Men- 
women,  Sir  S.   Baker,   'The  :Nile  tal  and  Moral   Science,'  1868,  pp. 
Tributaries,'  1867,  p.  121.  304-314)  about  a  dozen   more  or 

'*  *  The  Variation  of  Animals  and  less  different  theories  of  the  idea  ol 

Plants  under  Domestication,'  vol.  i.  beauty ;  bnt    none    are    quite   the 

p.  214  ;  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  same  as  tiiat  here  given 

"  Schaaffliauscn,     'Archir     ftir 
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Ko  doubt  characters  of  all  kinds  may  be  too  much  deyeloped 
for  beauty.  Hence  a  perfect  beauty,  which  implies  many 
characters  modified  in  a  particular  manner,  will  be  in  eyery 
race  a  prodigy.  As  the  great  anatomist  Bichat  long  ago  said, 
if  every  one  were  cast  in  the  same  mould,  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  beauty.  If  all  our  women  were  to  become  as 
beautiful  as  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  we  should  for  a  time  be 
charmed ;  but  we  should  soon  wish  for  variety ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  obtained  variety,  we  should  wish  to  see  certain  cha- 
racters a  little  exaggerated  beyond  the  then  existing  common 
standard. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SxcoNDABT  SxzuAL  Chaaaotebs  OF  Mav— conttntcetl. 

Od  the  effects  of  the  continued  selection  of  women  nccording  to  a  difieient 
standard  of  beauty  in  each  race — On  the  causes  which  interfere  with 
sexual  selection  in  civilised  and  savage  nations^-Conditions  favourable 
to  sexual  selection  during  primeval  times — On  the  manner  of  action 
of  sexual  selection  with  mankind — On  the  women  in  savage  tribes  having 
some  power  to  choose  their  husbands — Absetfce  of  hair  on  the  body,  and 
development  of  the  beard — Colour  of  the  skiu — Summary. 

Wb  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  with  all  barbarous  races 
ornaments,  dress,  and  external  appearance  are  highly  valued ; 
and  that  the  men  judge  of  the  beauty  of  their  women  by  widely 
different  standards.  We  must  next  inquire  whether  this  pre- 
ference and  the  consequent  selection  during  many  generations  of 
those  women,  which  appear  to  the  men  of  each  race  the  most 
attractive,  has  altered  the  character  either  of  the  females  alone, 
or  of  both  sexes.  With  mammals  the  general  rule  appears 
to  be  that  characters  of  all  kinds  are  inherited  equally  by  the 
males  and  females ;  we  might  therefore  expect  that  with  man- 
kind any  characters  gained  by  the  females  or  by  the  males 
through  sexual  selection,  would  commonly  be  transferred  to  the 
offspring  of  both  sexes.  If  any  change  has  thus  been  effected,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  different  races  would  be  differently 
modified,  as  each  has  its  own  standard  of  beauty. 

With  mankind,  especially  with  savages,  many  causes  interfere 
with  the  action  of  sexual  selection  as  fiir  as  the  bodily  frame  is 
^tmcemed.  Civilised  men  are  largely  attracted  by  the  mental 
cnarms  of  women,  by  their  wealth,  and  especially  by  their  social 
position ;  for  men  rarely  marry  into  a  much  lower  rank.  The 
men  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  more  beautiiul  women,  will 
Dot  have  a  better  chance  of  leaving  a  long  line  of  descendants 


than  other  men  with  plainer  wives,  saTe  the  few  who  heqnetth 
their  fortunes  according  to  primogenitaie.  With  respect  to  the 
opposite  form  of  selection,  namely  of  the  more  attractiye  men  by 
the  women,  although  in  civilised  nations  w6men  have  free  or 
almost  free  choice,  which  is  not  the  case  with  barharous  races, 
yet  their  choice  is  largely  influenced  by  the  social  position  and 
wealth  of  the  men ;  and  the  success  of  the  latter  in  life  depends 
much  on  their  intellectual  powers  and  energy,  or  on  the  fruits  of 
these  same  powers  in  their  forefathers.  Ko  excuse  is  needed  for 
treating  this  subject  in  some  detail ;  for,  as  the  Grerman  philo- 
sopher Schopenhauer  remarks,  "the  final  aim  of  all  love 
"  intrigues,  be  they  comic  or  tragic,  is  really  of  more  importance 
"  than  all  other  ends  in  human  life.  What  it  all  turns  upon  is 
**  nothing  less  tlian  the  composition  of  the  next  generation.  .  .  . 
"  It  is  not  the  weal  or  woe  of  any  one  individual^  but  tbat  of  the 
"  human  race  to  come,  which  is  here  at  stake."  ^ 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  in  certain  civilised 
and  semi-civilised  nations  sexual  selection  has  effected  some- 
thing in  modifying  the  bodily  frame  of  some  of  the  members. 
Many  persons  are  convinced,  as  it  appears  to  me  with  justice, 
that  our  aristocracy,  including  under  this  term  all  wealthy 
families  in  which  primogeniture  has  long  prevailed,  firom  having 
chosen  during  many  generations  from  all  classes  the  more  beau- 
tiful women  as  their  wives,  have  become  handsomer,  according 
to  the  European  standard,  than  the  middle  classes;  yet  the 
middle  classes  are  placed  under  equally  favourable  conditions  of 
life  for  the  perfect  development  of  the  body.    Cook  remarks  that 
the  superiority  in  personal  appearance  "  whidi  is  observable  in 
"  the  erees  or  noblos  in  all  the  other  islands  (of  the  Pacific)  is 
**  found  in  the  Sandwich  islands ;"  but  this  may  be  chiefly  due 
U)  their  better  food  and  manner  of  life. 

The  old  traveller  Chardin,  in  describing  the  Persians,  says 
their  "  blood  is  now  highly  refined  by  frequent  interauxtnres 
''  with  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  two  nataons  which  surpass 
"  all  the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly  a  man  of 
"  rank  in  Persia  who  is  not  bom  of  a  Georgian  or  Circassian 
"  mother."  He  adds  that  they  inherit  their  beauty,  "  not  &om 
"  their  ancestors,  for  without  the  above  mixture,  the  men  of 
"  rank  in  Persia,  who  are  deecendants  of  the  Tartars^  would  be 
"  extremely  ugly." '    Here  is  a  more  curious  case ;  the  priestesses 

*  *  Schopenhauer  and  Darwinism,'  &c.  1822,  p.  393),  who  attributed 
in  *  Journal  of  Anthro|>ology/  Jan.      the  beauty  of  the  upper 


1871,  p.  323.  England  to  the  men    baring    loag 

*  These  quotations  are  taken  from       elected  the  mon  beftutifiil  wnmi 
LftwreDoe  (*  Lectores  on  Ph/siology/ 
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who  attended  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina  at  San-Giuliana 
Sicily,  were  selected  for  their  beauty  out  of  the  whole  of  Gre€ 
they  were  not  vestal  virgins,  and  Quatrefages,'  who  states 
foregoing  fact,  says  that  the  women  of  San-Giuliano  are  i 
fiunouB  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  island,  and  are  sought 
artists  as  models.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  evidence  in  all  1 
above  cases  is  doubtful. 

The  following  case,  though  relating  to  savages,  is  well  woi 
giving  from  its  curiosity.    Mr.  Winwood  Beade  informs  me  tl 
the  Jc^ofs,  a  tribe  of  negroes  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  "  t 
"  remarkable  for  their  uniformly  fine  appearance."    A  friend 
his  asked  one  of  these  men,  "  How  is  it  that  every  one  whon 
"  meet  is  so  fine-looking,  not  only  your  men,  but  your  women 
The  Jollof  answered,  *'  It  is  very  easily  explained :  it  has  alw^ 
"  been  our  custom  to  pick  out  our  worse-looking  slaves  and 
"  sell  them."    It  need  hardly  be  added  that  with  all  savagf 
female  slaves  serve  as  concubines.    That  this  negro  should  ha' 
attributed,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  fine  appearance 
his  tribe  to  the  long-continued  elimination  of  the  ugly  women 
not  so  surprising  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  for  I  have  elsewhe] 
shewn  ^  that  negroes  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  selectic 
in  the  breeding  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  I  could  give  fro) 
Bir.  Beade  additional  evidence  on  this  head. 

Tht  Caus.B  which  prevent  or  check  the  Action,  of  Sexual  Seleclii 
with  Savages. — The  chief  causes  are,  first,  so-called  commun: 
marriages  or  promiscuous  intercourse ;  secondly,  the  consequenc  > 
of  female  inf^ticide ;  thirdly,  early  betrothals;  and  lastly,  tli 
low  estimation  in  which  women  are  held,  as  mere  slaves.  The  i 
four  xx)ints  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the  pairing  of  man,  or  of  aii 
other  animal,  is  left  to  mere  chance,  with  no  choice  exerted  1 1 
either  sex,  there  can  be  no  flciual  selection ;  and  no  afFLH3t  will  'i 
produced  on  the  offspring  by  certain  individuals  hnving  had  j ; 
advantage  over  othyrs  m  their  courtship.  Now  it  is  assert  ( 
that  there  exist  at  the  present  day  trittes  wliicli  practise  wh  i 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  by  courtesy  calls  coEnmunftl  marriages ;  that  ;  i 
all  the  men  and  women  in  the  tril>o  aro  husbancla  and  wives  ; 
one  another.  The  Hcentionsn^B  of  many  savages  is  no  dou : 
ftstonishiDg,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  more  evidence  is  reqniaii  i 
before  we  fully  admit  that  their  into rcoiirse  is  in  any  case  pn 
niiiscuous.     NeTcrthelesfl  all  those  who  have  most  eJoaely  stodii « 

'  *A[ithrn|iologic^'    *  ReTue     des  PUdU  Ufider  DomestitstJiofl/ toI 

Cflort    Sci^ntiiiquea,'  Oct,  IBGB,  p.  p*  201. 
721.  *  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  ^  The  Drigiii  ( 

*  'Tli6  VnHnliqii  of  AQioinb  itnd  CMrilkatiDR,'  1B70,  cha.^.  ili    e?[>r 
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the  snbjecV  and  who^e  judgment  is  worth  mQch  moie  than  mine^ 
believe  that  communal  marriage  (this  expression  being  yarioiwly 
gnarded)  was  the  original  and  nniTeruai  form  thronghont  the 
world,  including  thei'ein  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  late  Sir.  A.  Smith,  who  had  travelled  widely  in  S.  Africa,  and 
knew  much  about  the  habits  of  savages  there  and  elsewhere,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  strongest  opinion  that  no  race  exists  in  which 
woman  is  considered  as  the  property  of  the  oommnnity.  I  believe 
that  his  judgment  was  krgely  determined  by  what  is  implied  by 
the  term  marriaga  Throughout  the  following  discussion  I  uso 
the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  when  naturalists  speak  of  animals 
as  monogamous,  meaning  thereby  that  the  male  is  accepted  by  or 
chooses  a  single  female,  and  lives  with  her  either  during  the 
breeding-season  or  for  the  whole  year,  keeping  possession  of 
her  by  the  law  of  might ;  or,  as  when  they  speak  of  a  polygamous 
species,  meaning  that  the  male  lives  with  several  females.  This 
kind  of  marriage  is  all  that  concerns  us  here,  as  it  suffices  for 
the  work  of  sexual  selection.  But  I  know  that  some  of  the 
writers  above  referred  to,  imply  by  the  term  marriage,  a  recog- 
nised right,  protected  by  the  tribe. 

The  indirect  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  the  former 
prevalence  of  communal  marriages  is  strong,  and  rests  chiefly  on 
the  terms  of  relationship  which  are  employed  between  the 
members  of  the  same  tribe,  implying  a  connection  with  the  tribe, 
and  not  with  either  parent  But  the  subject  is  too  large  and 
complex  for  even  an  abstract  to  be  here  given^  and  I  will  confine 
myself  to  a  few  remarks.  It  is  evident  in  the  case  of  such 
marriages,  or  where  the  marriage  tie  is  very  loose,  that  the 
relationship  of  the  child  to  its  father  cannot  be  known.  But  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  its 
mother  should  ever  be  completely  ignored,  especially  a&  the  women 
in  most  savage  tribes  nurse  their  infants  for  a  long  time. 
Accordingly,  in  many  cases  the  lines  of  descent  are  traced 
through  the  mother  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  father.  But 
in  other  cases  the  terms  employed  express  a  connection  with  the 

ally  pp.  60-67.    Mr.  McLennan,  in  memoir  on  the  dassificatory  system 

his    extremely   Taluable    work    on  of  relationship    (*Proc    American 

•  Primitive  Marriage,'  1865,  p.  163,  Acad,  of   Scionoes,'  rol.    vii.    Feb. 

speaks    of  the    union  of  the  sexes  1868,  p.  475),  concludes  that  poly- 

**in   the    earliest    times    as   loose,  gamy  and  all  forms    of    marriage 

*^  transitory,   and    in    some   degree  daring  primeval  times  were  essen- 

**  promiscuous."  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  tialiy  unknown.     It  appears    also. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  have  collected  much  from  Sir  J.   Lubbock's  work,  that 

evidence  on  th<»  extreme  licentious-  Bachofen     likewise     believes    that 

Bess  of  savages  at  the  present  time,  communal     intercourse     oricpnally 

Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan,  in  his  interesting  prevailed. 
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tribe  alone,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  the  mother.  It  sck 
possible  that  the  connection  between  the  related  members  oft 
same  barbarous  tribe,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  danger,  might  h 
much  more  important,  owing  to  the  need  of  mutual  protect 
and  aid,  than  that  between  the  mother  and  her  child,  as  to  1 
to  the  sole  use  of  terms  expressive  of  the  former  relationshi] 
but  Mr.  Morgan  is  convinced  that  this  view  is  by  no  mei 
sufficient 

The  terms  of  relationship  used  in  different  parts  of  the  wa 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  into  i 
great  classes,  the  classificatory  and  descriptive, — the  latter  bei 
employed  by  us.  It  is  the  classificatory  system  which  so  stroni 
leads  to  the  belief,  that  communal  and  other  extremely  lo( 
forms  of  marriage  were  originally  universal.  But  as  far  as  I  o 
see,  there  is  no  necessity  on  this  ground  for  believing  in  abi 
lutely  promiscuous  intercourse ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  tl 
18  Sir.  J.  Lubbock's  view.  Men  and  women,  like  many  of  i 
k>wer  animals,  might  formerly  have  entered  into  strict  thoni 
temporary  unions  for  each  birth,  and  in  this  case  nearly  as  mm 
conf^on  would  have  arisen  in  the  terms  of  relationship,  as 
the  case  of  promiscuous  intercourse.  As  &r  as  sexual  selectit 
is  concerned,  all  that  is  required  is  that  choice  should  be  exert< 
before  the  parents  xmite,  and  it  signifies  little  whether  the  unio 
last  for  life  or  only  for  a  season. 

fieaides  the  evidence  derived  from  the  terms  of  relationshi, 
other  lines  of  reasoning  indicate  the  former  wide  prevalence  i 
communal  marriage.  Sir.  J.  Lubbock  accounts®  for  the  stran ; 
and  widely-extended  habit  of  exogamy— that  is,  the  men  of  o : 
tribe  taking  wives  from  a  distinct  tribe,—- by  communism  havi  i 
been  the  original  form  of  intercourse;  so  that  a  man  neii 
obtained  a  wife  for  himself  unless  he  captured  her  from 
neighbouring  and  hostile  tribe,  and  then  she  woidd  natural 
have  become  his  sole  and  valuable  property.  Thus  the  practi : 
of  capturing  wives  might  have  arisen;  and  from  the  honour  i 
gained  it  might  idtimately  have  become  the  universal  hal  i 
According  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,*  we  can  also  thus  understand  "  t 
•*  necessity  of  expiation  for  raarringo  as  an  iufrlngenicat  of  tril  i 
"  rites,  BiBOG,  according  to  old  idcias,  a  man  had  no  right  I 
**  appropriate  to  himsoif  tbat  which  btilonged  to  the  wh' 
"  tribe."  Sir  J.  Lubbock  ftiri.hir  pivcH  a  CTirioim  Ijody  i 
facts  shewing  that  in  old  limes  high  honour  was  bestowed  ; 
women  who  were  utterly  licentious ;  and  this,  as  ho  explains 

■  Address  to  Britiah  A^sad^tion      dition  of  th«  Low«r  EacM  of  Hi  i 
Ob  tbc  Social  ud  KeligiouM  Cbn-      1870^  p.  20« 
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intelligible,  if  we  admit  that  promificaotis  intercourse  was  the 
aborigina],  and  therefore  long  revered  cnstom  of  the  tribe.^ 

Although  the  manner  of  development  of  the  marriage-tie  is  an 
obscure  subject,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  divergent  opinions  on 
several  points  between  the  three  authors  who  have  studied  it 
most  closely,  namely,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and  Sir  J. 
Lubbock,  yet  from  the  foregoing  and  several  other  lines  of 
evidence  it  seems  probable'  that  the  habit  of  marriage,  in  any 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  gradually  developed ;  and  that 
almost  promiscuous  or  very  loose  intercourse  was  once  ex- 
tremely common  throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless  from  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  of  jealousy  all  through  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  the  lower  animals,  more 
particularly  of  those  which  come  nearest  to  man,  I  cannot 
believe  that  absolutely  promiscuous  intercourse  prevailed  in 
times  past,  shortly  before  man  attained  to  his  present  rank  in 
the  zoological  scale.  Man,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  is 
certainly  descended  from  some  ape-like  creature.  With  the 
existing  Quadrumana,  as  far  as  their  habits  are  known,  the 
males  of  some  species  are  monogamous,  but  live  during  only  a 
part  of  the  year  with  the  females;  of  this  the  orang  seems  to 
afford  an  instance.  Several  kinds,  for  example  some  of  the 
Indian  and  American  monkeys,  are  strictly  monogamous,  and 
associate  all  the  year  round  with  their  wives.  Others  are  poly- 
gamous, for  example  the  gorilla  and  several  American  species, 
and  each  family  lives  separate.  £ven  when  this  occurs,  the 
families  inhabiting  the  same  district  are  probably  somewhat 
social :  the  chimpanzee,  for  instance,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
large  bonds.  Again,  other  species  are  polygamous,  but  several 
males,  each  with  his  own  females,  live  associated  in  a  body,  as  with 
several  species  of  baboons.'  We  may  indeed  conclude  from  what 
we  know  of  the  jealousy  of  all  male  quadrupeds,  armed,  as  many 
of  them  are,  with  special  weapons  for  battling  with  their  rivals, 
that  promiscuous  intercourse  in  a  state  of  nature  is  extremely 

f  'Origin  of  Civilisation,'  1870,  dassificatory  system  of  relationship 

p.  8G.     In  the  several  works  above  can  be  otherwise  explained, 
qnolcd,  there  will  be  found  copions         *  Brehm  (*  lliust.  Theirleben,'  B. 

evidence    on   relationship    through  i.  p.  77)  says  Cynooephaku 


the  females  alone,  or  with  the  tribe  druas  lives  in  great  troops  contain- 
alone,  ing  twice  as  many  adult  females  as 
*  Mr.  C.  Stnniland  Wake  argues  adult  males.  See  Rengger  on  Ame- 
strongly  (*AnthropoIogia/  March,  rican  polygamous  species,  and  Owen 
1874,  p.  197)  against  the  views  held  (*  Anat.  of  Vertebrates,'  yol.  iii.  p. 
by  these  three  writers  on  the  formci  746)  on  American  monogamous 
prevalence  of  almost  promiscuous  species.  Other  references  might  ht 
in*erooune;  and  he  thinks  that  the  added. 
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improbable.    The  pairing  may  not  last  for  life,  but  only  for    i 
birth;  yet  if  the  males  which  are  the  strongest  and  best  al 
defend  or  otherwise  assist  their  females  and  yonng,  wei 
select  the  more  attractive  females,  this  would  suffice  for  6<    i 
selection. 

Therefore,  looking  far  enough  back  in  the  stream  of  time,  i 
judging  from  the  social  habits  of  man  as  he  now  exists,  the  ( 
probable  view  is  that  he  aboriginally  lived  in  small  commim  i 
each  with  a  single  wife,  or  if  powerful  with  several,  whoi 
jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.  Or  he  may  not  i 
been  a  social  animal,  and  yet  have  lived  with  several  wives,  i 
the  gorilla ;  for  all  the  natives  "  agree  that  but  one  adult :  \ 
*'  is  seen  in  a  band ;  when  the  young  male  grows  up,  a  coi  > 
"  takes  place  for  mastery,  and  the  strongest,  by  killing  . 
"  driving  out  the  others,  establishes  himself  as  the  head  of  I 
"community."*"  The  younger  males,  being  thus  expelled  i 
wandering  about,  would,  when  at  last  successful  in  findii  ; 
partner,  prevent  too  close  interbreeding  within  the  limits  of  : 
same  family. 

Although  savages  are  now  extremely  licentious,  and  altho  \ 
communal  marriages  may  formerly  have  largely  prevailed,  ; 
many  tribes  practise  some  form  of  marriage,  but  of  a  far  more  I 
nature  than  that  of  civilised  nations.  Polygamy,  as  just  st>a  ( 
is  almost  universally  followed  by  the  leading  men  in  every  ti 
Nevertheless  there  are  tribes,  standing  almost  at  the  bottoi 
the  scale,  which  are  strictly  monogamous.  This  is  the  case  \  i 
the  Yeddahs  of  Ceylon :  they  have  a  saying,  according  to  Si 
Lubbock,^^  **  that  death  alone  can  separate  husband  and  w:  ; 
An  intelligent  Kandyan  chief,  of  course  a  polygamist,  "  i 
"  perfectly  scandalised  at  the  utter  barbarism  of  living  \  i 
"  only  one  wife,  and  never  parting  untn  separated  by  dea  I 
It  was,  he  said,  "  Just  like  the  ^anderoo  monkeys."  Whet ; 
savages  who  now  enter  into  some  form  of  marriage,  either  p<  I 
gamous  or  monogamous,  have  retained  this  habit  from  prime  i 
times,  or  whether  they  have  returned  to  some  form  of  marrii  i 
after  passing  through  a  stage  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  I  '  i 
not  pretend  to  conjecture. 

Infanticide, — This  practice  is  now  very  common  through : 
the  world,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  prevailed  mi  i 
more  extensively  during  former  times.*'    Barbarians   find 

*•  Dr.  Savage,  in  *  Boston  Journal  "   Mr.     McLennan,     *  Primi ; 

•f  Nat,    HijBt.'  Tol.  y.  1845-47,  p.  Marriage,'  1865.     See  especially 

42S.  exogamy  and  infanticide,  pp.   ] 

"  'Prehistoric  Times,'  1869,  p.  138,  165. 
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difficult  to  Bnpport  themselves  and  their  children,  and  it  is  a 
simple  plan  to  kill  their  infants.  In  South  America  some  tribes, 
according  to  Azara,  formerly  destroyed  so  many  infants  of  both 
sexes,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  extinction.  In  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands  women  have  been  known  to  kill  from  four  or  five, 
to  even  ten  of  their  children ;  and  Ellis  could  not  find  a  single 
woman  who  had  not  killed  at  least  one.  Wherever  infanticide 
prevails  the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  in  so  far  less  severe, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  will  have  an  almost  equally  good 
chance  of  rearing  their  few  surviving  children.  In  most  cases  a 
larger  number  of  female  than  of  male  infants  are  destroyed,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  the  latter  are  of  more  value  to  the  tribe,  as 
they  will,  when  grown  up,  aid  in  defending  it,  and  can  support 
themselves.  But  the  trouble  experienced  by  the  women  in  rearing 
children,  their  consequent  loss  of  beauty,  the  higher  estima- 
tion set  on  them  when  few  and  their  happier  fate,  are  assigned 
by  the  women  themselves,  and  by  various  observers,  as  additional 
motives  for  infanticide.  In  Australia,  where  female  infanticide 
is  still  common.  Sir  G.  Grey  estimated  the  proportion  of  native 
women  to  men  as  one  to  three ;  but  others  say  as  two  to  three. 
In  a  village  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India,  Colonel  MacGuUoch 
found  not  a  single  female  child.^^ 

When,  owing  to  female  infanticide,  the  women  of  a  tribe  were 
few,  the  habit  of  capturing  wives  from  neighbouring  tribes  would 
naturally  arise.  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
attributes  the  practice  in  chief  part,  to  the  former  existence  of 
communal  marriage,  and  to  the  men  having  consequently 
captured  women  from  other  tribes  to  hold  as  their  sole  property. 
Additional  causes  might  be  assigned,  such  as  the  communities 
being  very  small,  in  which  case,  marriageable  women  would 
often  be  deficient.  That  the  habit  was  most  extensively  practised 
during  former  times,  even  by  the  ancestors  of  civilised  nations, 
is  clearly  shewn  by  the  preservation  of  many  curious  customs 
and  ceremonies,  of  which  Mr.  M'Lennan  has  given  an  interesting 
account.  In  our  own  marriages  the  "  best  man  "  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  the  chief  abettor  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  act 
of  capture.  Now  as  long  as  men  habitually  procured  their  wives 
through  violence  and  craft,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  seize  on 
any  woman,  and  would  not  have  selected  the  more  attractive  onea. 
But  as  soon  as  the  practice  of  procuring  wives  from  a  distinct 
tribe  was  effected  through  barter,  as  now  occurs  in  many  places, 

»•  Dr.  Gerland  (*  Ueber  das  Aus-  54.     Azara  ('Voyages,*  &c.  torn.  iL 

jterben  der  Naturvolker/  1868)  has  ^p.  94,  116)  enters  ia  detail  on  Um 

collected  much    intormation  on  :n-  motives.    See  also  M'Lennaa  (iUd 

Iknticide,  see  especially  s.  27,  51,  pb  139)  for  cases  in  India. 
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the  more  attractiye  women  would  generally  have  been  purchased. 
The  incessant  crossing,  however,  between  tribe  and  tiibe,  which 
necessarily  follows  from  any  form  of  this  habit,  would  tend  to 
^eep  all  the  people  inhabiting  the  same  country  nearly  uniform 
in  character;  and  this  would  interfere  with  the  power  of  sexual 
selection  in  differentiating  the  tribes. 

The  scarcity  of  women,  consequent  on  female  infanticide,  leads, 
also,  to  another  practice,  that  of  ix)lyandry,  still  common  in 
acTeral  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  formerly,  as  Mr,  M'Lennan 
holieves,  prevailed  almost  universally ;  but  this  latter  conclusion 
is  doubted  by  Mr.  Morgan  and  Sir.  J.  LubboclL^^  Whenever  two 
or  more  men  are  compelled  to  marry  one  woman,  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  will  get  married,  and  tinere  will 
he  no  selection  by  the  men  of  the  more  attractive  women.  But 
nnder  these  circumstances  the  women  no  doubt  will  have  the 
power  of  choice,  and  will  prefer  the  more  attractive  men.  Azara, 
for  instance,  describes  how  carefully  a  Guana  woman  bargains 
for  all  sorts  of  privileges,  before  accepting  some  one  or  more 
husbands;  and  the  men  in  consequence  take  unusual  care  of 
their  personal  appearance.  So  amongst  the  Todas  of  India,  who 
practise  polyandry,  the  girls  can  accept  or  refuse  any  man.'^ 
A  very  ugly  man  in  these  cases  would  perhaps  altogether  fail 
in  getting  a  wife,  or  get  one  later  in  life ;  but  the  handsomer 
men,  although  more  successful  in  obtaining  wives,  would  not,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  leave  more  offspring  to  inherit  their  beauty 
than  the  less  handsome  husbands  of  the  same  women. 

Eorly  Betrothals  and  Slavery  of  Women. — ^With  many  savages 
it  is  the  custom  to  betroth  the  females  whilst  mere  infants;  and 
this  would  effectually  prevent  preference  being  exerted  on  either 
side  according  to  personal  appearance.  But  it  would  not.  prevent 
the  more  attractive  women  from  being  afterwards  stolen  or  taken 
by  force  from  their  husbands  by  the  more  ix)werful  men ;  and 
this  often  happens  in  Australia,  America,  and  elBewhere.  The 
same  consequences  with  reference,  to  sexual  selection  would  to  a 
certain  extent  follow,  when  women  are  valued  almost  solely  as 
slaves  or  beasts  of  burden,  as  is  the  case  with  many  savages. 
The  men,  however,  at  all  times  would  prefer  the  handsomest 
slaves  according  to  their  standard  of  beauty. 

We  thus  see  that  several  customs  prevail  with  savages  which 
must  greatly  interfere  with,  or  completely  stop,  the  action  of 
sexual  selection.    On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  life  to 

*♦  *  Primitive  Marriage,*  p.  208 ;  polyandry. 
8ir  J.  Lnbbook,  *  Origin  of  Cirilisa-         "  Asara,  *  Voyages,'  &c.  torn.  ii. 

lien,'  p.  100.    See  aluo  Mr.  Morgan,  pp.      92-95,      Colonel      Marshall, 

*oc  cit.,  on  the  former  prevalence  of  *  Amongst  the  Todas,  pi.  212. 
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which  sayages  are  exposed,  and  some  of  their  habits,  are  fayour- 
able  to  natural  selection ;  and  this  comes  into  play  at  the  same 
time  with  seznal  selection.  Sayages  are  known  to  snffer  severely 
&om  recurrent  famines;  they  do  not  increase  their  food  by 
artificial  means ;  they  rarely  refrain  from  marriage/*  and  generally 
marry  whilst  young.  Consequently  they  must  be  subjected  to 
occasional  hard  struggles  for  existence,  and  the  fayoarcd  indi- 
viduals will  alone  survive. 

At  a  yery  early  period,  before  man  attained  to  his  present 
rank  in  the  scale,  many  of  his  conditions  would  be  different  from 
what  now  obtains  amongst  savages.  Judging  from  the  analogy 
of  the  lower  animals  he  would  then  either  live  with  a  single 
female,  or  be  a  polygamist.  The  most  powerful  and  able  males 
would  succeed  best  in  obtaining  attractive  females.  They  would 
also  succeed  best  in  the  general  struggle  for  life,  and  in  defend- 
ing their  females,  as  well  as  their  offspring,  from  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  At  this  early  period  the  ancestors  of  man  would  not  bo 
sufficiently  advanced  in  intellect  to  look  forward  to  distant 
contingencies;  they  would  not  foresee  that  the  rearing  of  all 
their  children,  especially  their  female  children,  would  make  the 
struggle  for  life  severer  for  the  tribe.  They  would  be  governed 
more  by  their  instincts  and  less  by  their  reason,  than  are  savages 
at  the  present  day.  They  would  not  at  that  period  have 
partially  lost  one  of  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  common  to  all 
the  lower  animals,  namely  the  love  of  their  young  offspring ;  and 
consequently\they  woald  not  have  practised  female  infanticide. 
Women  would  not  have  been  thus  rendered  scarce,  and  poly- 
andry would  not  have  been  practised ;  for  hardly  any  other  cause, 
except  the  scarcity  of  women  seems  sufficient  to  break  down  the 
natural  and  widely  prevalent  feeling  of  jealousy,  and  the  desire  of 
each  male  to  possess  a  female  for  himsel£  Polyandry  would  be  a 
natural  steppingHstone  to  communal  marriages  or  almost  pro- 
miscuous intercourse ;  though  the  best  authorities  believe  that 
this  latter  habit  preceded  polyandry.  During  primordial  times 
there  would  be  no  early  betrothals,  for  this  implies  foresight.  Nor 
would  women  be  valued  merely  as  useful  slaves  or  beasts  of 
burthen.  Both  sexes,  if  the  females  as  well  as  the  males  were  per- 
mitted to  exert  any  choice,  would  choose  their  partners  not  for 
mental  charms,  or  property,  or  social  position,  but  almost  solely 
from  external  appearance.    All  the  adults  would  marry  or  pair, 

*•  Barchell  sayi*  ('Travels  in  S.  Azara  (* Voyages  dans  rAm^riqae 

Africa,'  vol.  ii.   18'H,  p.  58),  that  Merid.'  torn.  iL  1809,  p.  21)  makes 

among  the  wild  nations  of  Southern  precisely  the  same  remark  in  r^arl 

Africa,  neither  men  nor  women  ever  to  the  wild  ladiani  of  Soath  iUn* 

paw  their  live'  *ja  a  state  of  celiliacy.  rioa. 
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•nd  all  the  ofispring,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  would  be  rei 
BO  that  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  periodically 
oessiyely  severe.  Thus  during  these  times  all  the  conditioi 
flexual  selection  would  have  been  more  faTourable  than 
later  period,  when  man  had  advanced  in  his  intellectual  po 
but  had  retrograded  in  his  instincts.  Therefore,  wha 
influence  sexual  selection  may  have  had  in  producing 
differences  between  the  races  of  man,  and  between  man 
the  higher  Quadrumana,  this  influence  would  have  been  ] 
powerful  at  a  remote  period  than  at  the  present  day,  th< 
probably  not  yet  wholly  lost. 

The  Manner  of  Action  of  Sexual  Selection  vith  Mankind, — "^ 
primeval  men  under  the  favourable  conditions  just  stated, 
with  those  savages  who  at  the  present  time  enter  into 
marriage  tie,  sexual  selection  has  probably  acted  in  the  follow 
manner,  subject  to  greater  or  less  interference  firom  femal( 
ftntidde,  early  betrothals,  &c.    The  strongest  and  most  vigo 
men, — those  who  could  best  defend  and  hunt  for  their  fam: 
who  were  provided  with  the  best  weapons  and  possessed 
most   property,  such   as  a    large  number  of  dogs   or  o 
animals,— woidd  succeed  in  rearing  a  greater  average  numlx 
ofispring  than  the  weaker  and  poorer  members  of  the  e 
tribes.    There  can,  also,  be  no  doubt  that  such  men  w< 
generally  be  able  to  select  the  more  attractive  women, 
present  the  chiefs  of  nearly  every  tribe  throughout  the  w 
succeed  in  obtaining  more  than  one  wife.    I  hear  from 
Mantell,  that  until  recently,  almost  every  girl  in  New  Zeali 
who  was  pretty,  or  promised  to  be  pretty,  was  tapu  to  s 
chief.    With  the  Kafirs,  as  Mr.  C.   Hamilton  states,^''  " 
"  chiefs  generally  have  the  pick  of  the  women  for  many  m 
"  round,  and  are  most  persevering  in  establishing  or  confim 
"  their  privilege."    We  have  seen  that  each  race  has  its  < 
style  of  beauty,  and  we  know  that  it  is  natural  to  man  to  adi 
each  characteristic  point  in  his  domestic  animals,  dress,  oi 
ments,  and  x^rsonal  appearance,  when  carried  a  little  beyond 
average.    If  then  the  several  foregoing  propositions  be  admit 
and  I  cannot  see  that  they  are  doubtful,  it  would  be  an  ii 
plicable  circumstance,  if  the  selection  of  the  more  attractive  woi 
by  the  more  powerful  men  of  each  tribe,  who  would  rear  on 
average  a  greater  number  of  children,  did  not  after  the  la 
of  many  generations  somewhat  modify  the  character  of  the  tr. 

When  a  foreign  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  is  introdu* 
tnio  a  new  country,  or  when  a  native  breed  is  long  and  carefc 
"  *  Anthropological  Reyiew,' Jan.  1870,  p.  iri. 
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attended  to,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  it  is  found  after  several 
generations  to  have  undergone  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  change, 
whenever  the  means  of  comparison  exist  This  follows  from 
imconscious  selection  during  a  long  series  of  generations — ^that  is, 
the  preservation  of  the  most  approved  individuals — without  any 
wish  or  expectation  of  such  a  result  on  the  part  of  the  breeder. 
So  again,  if  during  many  years  two  careful  breeders  rear  animAliy 
of  the  same  family,  and  do  not  compare  them  together  or  with  a 
common  standard,  the  animals  are  found  to  have  become,  to  the 
surprise  of  their  owners^  slightly  different.  *'  Each  breeder  has 
impressed,  as  Yon  Nathusius  well  expresses  it,  the  character  of 
his  own  mind — his  own  taste  and  judgment--on  his  animals. 
What  reason,  then,  can  be  assigned  why  similar  results  should 
not  follow  from  the  long-continued  selection  of  the  most  admired 
women  by  those  men  of  each  tribe,  who  were  able  to  rear  tha 
greatest  number  of  children?  This  would  be  unconscious 
selection,  for  an  effect  would  be  produced,  independently  of  any 
wish  or  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  preferred  certain 
women  to  others. 

Let  us  suppose  the  members  of  a  tribe,  practising  some  form 
of  marriage,  to  spread  over  an  unoccupied  continent;  tiiey  would 
soon  split  up  into  distinct  hordes,  separated  from  each  other  by 
various  barriers,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  incessant  wars 
between  all  barbarous  nations.  The  hordes  would  thus  be 
exposed  to  slightly  different  conditions  and  habits  of  life,  and 
would  sooner  or  later  come  to  differ  in  some  small  degree.  Ab 
soon  as  this  occurred,  each  isolated  tribe  would  form  for  itself  a 
slightly  different  standard  of  beauty ; ''  and  then  unconscious 
selection  would  come  into  action  through  the  more  powerful 
and  leading  men  preferring  certain  women  to  others.  Thus 
the  differences  between  the  tribes,  at  first  very  slight,  would 
gradually  and  inevitably  be  more  or  less  increased. 

With  animals  in  a  state  of  nature,  many  characters  proper  to 
the  males,  such  as  size,  strength,  special  weapons,  courage  and 
pugnacity,  have  been  acquired  through  the  law  of  battle.  The 
semi-human  progenitors  of  man,  like  their  allies  the  Quadrumana, 
will  almost  certainly  have  been  thus  modified ;  and,  as  savages 
still  fight  for  the  possession  of  their  women,  a  similar  process  of 

'*  *  The  Variadon  of  Animals  and  French    artists,    Uiat   the   idea   of 

Plants  under  Domesticatiun/  vol.  ii.  beauty  id  not  absolutely  the  same 

pp.  210-217.  even    tnroughout   Europe:  see  the 

**  Ad   ingenious  writer   argues,  'Lives  of  Haydn  and  Monrt,'  by 

'rom  a  comparison  of  the  pictures  Borabet     (otherwist     M.     BtjlaX 

ol*  Raphael,   Rubens,   .Ad    modern  English  translat.  p.  278. 
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selection  has  piobably  gone  on  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  t( 
IKresent  day.  Other  characters  proper  to  the  males  of  the  1 
auimals,  such  as  bright  colours  and  yarions  ornaments,  haye 
acquired  by  the  more  attractiye  males  haying  been  preferrc 
the  females.  There  are,  howeyer,  exceptional  cases  in  whic 
males  are  the  selecters,  instead  of  haying  been  the  selected, 
xeoognise  such  cases  by  the  females  being  more  highly  < 
mented  than  the  males, — ^their  ornamental  characters  ha 
been  transmitted  exclusiyely  or  chiefly  to  their  female  offsp 
One  snch  case  has  been  described  in  the  order  to  which 
belongs,  that  of  the  Bhesus  monkey. 

Man  is  more  powerful  in  body  and  mind  than  woman,  an 
the  sayage  state  he  keeps  her  in  a  far  more  abject  state  of  bone 
than  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal ;  therefore  it  is  not 
prising  that  he  should  haye  gained  the  power  of  selec 
Women  are  eyerywhere  conscious  of  the  yalue  of  their  own  bea 
and  when  they  haye  the  means,  they  take  more  delight  in  c 
rating  themselyes  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  than  do  men.    \ 
borrow  the  plumes  of  male  birds,  with  which  nature  has  de 
this  sex  in  order  to  charm  the  females.  As  women  haye  long 
selected  for  beauty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  their  su( 
siye  variations  should  haye  been  transmitted  exclusiyely  tc 
same   sex;   consequently  that  they  should  haye  transm 
beauty  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  to  their  female  than  to  1 
male  ofifspring,  and  thus  haye  become  more  beautiful,  accor* 
to   general  opinion,  than  men.     Women  howeyor,  certa 
transmit  most  of  their  characters,  including  some  beauty 
their  ofEspring  of  both  sexes ;  so  that  the  continued  preferenc 
the  men  of  each  race  for  the  more  attractiye  women,  accordii 
their  standard  of  taste,  will  haye  tended  to  modify  in  the  s 
manner  all  the  individuals  of  both  sexes  belonging  to  the  rac 
With  respect  to  the  other  form  of  sexual  selection  (which  ^ 
the  lower  animals  is  much  the  more  common),  namely,  whes 
females  are  the  selectors,  and  accept  only  those  males  wj 
excite  or  charm  them  most,  we  haye  reason  to  belieye  tha 
formerly  acted  on  our  progenitors.     Man  in  all  probability  c 
his  beard,  and  perhaps  some  other  characters,  to  inheriti 
from  an  ancient  progenitor  who  thus  gained  his  ornaments, 
this  form  of  selection  may  have  occasionally  acted  during  1 
times;    for  in  utterly  barbarous  tribes  the  women  have  n 
power  in  choosing,  rejecting,  and  tempting  their  loyers,  o 
afterwards  changing  their  husbands,  than  might  have  I 
expected.    As  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  I  will  gi^ 
detail  such  evidence  as  I  haye  been  able  to  collect. 
HiArne  describes  how  a  woman  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  Ai 
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A.mcrica  repeatedly  ran  away  from  her  husband  and  joined  her 
lovet ;  and  with  the  Charruas  of  S.  America,  according  to  Azara, 
divorce  is  quite  optional.  Amongst  the  Abipones,  a  man  on 
choosing  a  wife,  bargains  with  the  parents  about  the  price.  Bat 
"it  frequently  happens  that  the  girl  rescinds  what  has  been 
"agreed  upon  between  the  parents  and  the  bridegroom^ 
"  ol>8tinatoly  rejecting  the  very  mention  of  marriage."  She  often 
runs  away,  hides  herself,  and  thus  eludes  the  bridegroom. 
Oiiptain  Musters  who  lived  with  the  Patagonians,  says  that  their 
marriages  are  always  settled  by  inclination ;  "  if  the  parentii 
''  make  a  match  contrary  to  the  daughter's  will,  she  refuses  and 
"  is  never  compelled  to  comply."  In  Tierra  del  Fuego  a  young 
man  first  obtains  the  consent  of  the  parents  by  doing  them  some 
service,  and  then  he  attempts  to  carry  off  the  girl ;  "  but  if  she  iii 
"  unwilling,  she  hides  herself  in  the  woods  until  her  admirer  is 
"  heartily  tired  of  looking  for  her,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit ;  but 
"  this  seldom  happens."  In  the  Fiji  Islands  the  man  seizes  on 
the  woman  whom  he  wishes  for  his  wife  by  actual  or  pretended 
force ;  but "  on  reaching  the  home  of  her  abductor,  should  she  not 
"  approve  of  the  match,  she  runs  to  some  one  who  can  protect 
"  her ;  if,  however,  she  is  satisfied,  the  matter  is  settled  forthwith." 
With  the  Kalmucks  there  is  a  regular  race  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  former  having  a  fair  start;  and  Clarke  "was 
"  assured  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  girl  being  caught,  unless 
"  she  has  a  partiality  to  the  pursuer."  Amongst  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  is  also  a  racing  match ;  and  it 
appears  from  M.  Bourien's  account,  as  Sir  J.  Lubbock  remarks, 
that  "  the  race  '  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,' 
"but  to  the  young  man  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  please 
"  his  intended  bride."  A  similar  custom,  with  the  same  result, 
prevails  with  the  Koraks  of  North-Eastem  Asia. 

Turning  to  Africa :  the  Kafirs  buy  their  wives,  and  girls  are 
severely  beaten  by  their  fathers  if  they  will  not  accept  a  chosen 
husband ;  but  it  is  manifest  from  many  fiwsts  given  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shooter,  that  they  have  considerable  power  of  choica  Thus 
very  ugly,  though  rich  men,  have  been  known  to  faU  in  getting 
wives.  The  girls,  before  consenting  to  be  betrothed,  compel  the 
men  to  shew  themselves  off  first  in  front  and  then  behind,  and 
'*  exhibit  their  paces."  They  have  been  known  to  propose  to  a 
man,  and  they  not  rarely  rtm  away  with  a  favoured  lover.  So 
again,  Mr.  Leslie,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Kafirs, 
sayv,  "  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  tliat  a  girl  is  sold  by  her  father 
"  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  authority,  with  which 
"  lie  would  dispose  of  a  cow."  Amongst  the  degraded  Bush- 
roon  of  S.  Africa,  "  when  a  girl  has  grown  up  to  womanhood 
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"  without  having  been  betrothed,  which,  however,  does  not  c 
*•  hapx)en,  her  lover  must  gain  her  approbation,  as  well  as  tht 
"the  x^rents."*'^  Mr,  Win  wood  Eeade  made  inquiries  foi 
with  respect  to  the  negroes  of  Western  Africa,  and  he  infc 
me  that  "  the  women,  at  least  among  the  more  intelligent  Vi 
"  tribes,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  husbands  whom 
"  may  desire,  although  it  is  considered  unwomanly  to  ac 
*  man  to  marry  them.  They  are  quite  capable  of  falling  in  ] 
"  and  of  forming  tender,  passionate,  and  faithful  attachmei 
Additional  cases  could  be  given. 

We  thus  see  that  with  savages  the  women  are  not  in  quil 
abject  a  state  in  relation  to  marriage,  as  has  often  been  suppc 
They  can  tempt  the  men  whom-  they  prefer,  and  can  somet 
reject  those  whom  they  dislike,  either  before  or  after  marr] 
Preference  on  the  part  of  the  women,  steadily  acting  in  any 
du*ection,  would  ultimately  affect  the  character  of  the  tribe 
the  women  would  generally  choose  not  merely  the  handso] 
men,  according  to  their  standard  of  taste,  but  those  who  wei 
the  same  time  best  able  to  defend  and  support  them.  Such  i 
endowed  pairs  would  commonly  rear  a  larger  number  of  ofEsp 
than  the  less  favoured.  The  same  result  would  obviously  fo 
in  a  still  more  marked  manner,  if  there  was  selection  on  both  si 
that  is  if  the  more  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  more  pow< 
men  were  to  prefer,  and  were  preferred  by,  the  more  ftttra< 
womoti.  And  this  double  form  of  Roloctioa  eeoinB  ftctuall 
have  occurred,  especially  during  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
liJBtory. 

We  will  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  eome  of  the  chi 
icrfi  which  distinguish  the  several  rncDi^  of  man  from  ano  anc 
and  from  the  lower  animals,  namely,  the  greater  or  less  deflci 
of  hair  on  the  body,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin.  We  need 
nothing  about  the  great  diversity  in  the  shape  of  the  features 
of  the  ekull  bctwotiu  the  diff^sn^iife  races,  m  wo  have  eeeu  in 
la»t  (^apter  how  difTerent  is  the  standard  of  beauty  in  i 
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respects.  These  characters  will  therefore  probably  haye  been 
acted  on  through  sexual  selection;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  whether  thoy  have  been  acted  on  chiefly  from  the  male 
or  female  side.  The  musical  fiiculties  of  man  have  likewise  been 
already  discussed. 

AbBtnu  of  Hair  <m  the  Body,  and  its  Development  on  the  Face 
and  Head, — From  the  presence  of  the  woolly  hair  or  lanugo  on 
the  human  foetus,  and  of  rudimentary  hairs  scattered  over  the 
body  during  maturity,  we  may  infer  that  man  is  descended  firom 
some  animal  which  was  bom  hairy  and  remained  so  during  life. 
The  loss  of  hair  is  an  inconvenience  and  probAbly  an  injury  to  man, 
even  in  a  hot  climate,  for  he  is  thus  exposed  to  the  scorching 
of  the  sun,  and  to  sudden  chills,  especially  during  wet  weather. 
As  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  the  natives  in  all  countries  are  glad  to 
protect  their  naked  backs  and  shoulders  with  some  slight  covering. 
No  one  supposes  that  the  nakedness  of  the  skin  is  any  direct 
advantage  to  man;  his  body  therefore  cannot  have  been  divested 
of  hair  through  natural  selection. "  Nor,  as  shewn  in  a  former 
chapter,  have  we  any  evidence  that  this  can  be  due  to  the 
direct  action  of  climate,  or  that  it  is  the  result  of  correlated 
development. 

The  absence  of  hair  on  the  body  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
secondary  sexual  character ;  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world  women 
are  less  hairy  than  men.  Ther^ore  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
that  this  character  has  been  gained  through  sexual  selection. 
We  know  that  the  faces  of  several  species  of  monkeys,  and  large 
surfaces  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of  other  species,  have 
been  denuded  of  hair;  and  this  we  may  safely  attribute  to  sexual 
selection,  for  these  surfaces  are  not  only  vividly  coloured,  but  some 
times,  as  with  the  male  mandrill  and  female  rhesus,  much  more 
vividly  in  the  one  sex  than  in  the  other,  especially  during  the 
breeding-season.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  as  these 
animals  gradually  reach  maturity,  the  naked  surfaces  grow 
larger  compared  with  the  size  of  their  bodies.  The  hair,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  removed,  not  for  the  sake  of  nudity, 
but  that  the  colour  of  the  skin  may  be  more  fully  displayed.    So 

*^  ' Contribntions  to  the  Theory  view  ('Transactions  of  Devonshire 

of  Natural  Selection,'  1870,  p.  346.  Assoc,  for  Science,'  1870)  remarks, 

Mr.  Wallace  believes  (p.  350) ''  that  that  had    Mr.  Wallace  "*  employed 

**  some  intelligent  power  has  guided  **his  usual  ingenuity  on  the  ques- 

**  or  determined  the  development  of  **  tion  of   man's    hairless    skin,  he 

-'  man ; "  and  he  considers  the  hair-  '*  might  have  seen  the  possibility  oi 

»6ss  condition  of  the  skin  as  coming  "  its  selection  through  its  superior 

under  this  head.    The  Rev.  T.  R.  <*  beauty  or  the  health  attaching  tc 

8t ebbing,  in  commenting    on    this  '*  superior  cleanliness." 
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Again  with  many  birds.  It  appears  as  if  the  head  and  neck  had 
been  divested  of  feathers  through  sexual  selection,  to  exhibit  the 
brightly-coloured  skin. 

As  the  body  in  woman  is  less  hairy  than  in  man,  and  as  this 
character  is  common  to  all  races,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
our  female  semi-human  ancestors  who  were  first  divested  of  hair, 
and  that  this  occurred  at  an  extremely  remote  period  before  the 
several  races  had  diverged  from  a  common  stock.  Whilst  our 
female  ancestors  were  gradually  acquiring  this  new  character  of 
nudity,  they  must  have  transmitted  it  almost  equally  to  their 
offspring  of  both  sexes  whilst  young ;  so  that  its  transmission, 
as  with  the  ornaments  of  many  manmials  and  birds,  has  not  been 
limited  either  by  sex  or  age.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  a 
partial  loss  of  hair  having  been  esteemed  as  an  ornament  by  our 
ape-like  progenitors,  for  we  have  seen  that  innumerable  strange 
characters  have  been  thus  esteemed  by  animals  of  aU  kinds,  and 
have  consequently  been  gained  through  sexual  selection.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  a  slightly  injurious  character  should  have 
been  thus  acquired ;  for  we  know  that  this  is  the  case  with  the 
plumes  of  certain  birds,  and  with  the  horns  of  c^taan  stags. 

The  females  of  some  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  are  somewhat  less  hairy  on  the  under  surface 
than  the  males ;  and  here  we  have  what  might  have  afforded  a 
commencement  for  the  process  of  denudation.  With  respect  to 
the  completion  of  the  process  through  sexual  selection,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  New  Zealand  proverb,  "  There  is  no  woman 
•'  for  a  hairy  man."  All  who  have  seen  photographs  of  the 
iiiamese  hairy  family  will  admit  how  ludicrously  hideous  is  the 
opposite  extreme  of  excessive  hairiness.  And  the  king  of  Siam 
had  to  bribe  a  man  to  marry  the  first  hairy  woman  in  the 
family;  and  she  transmitted  this  character  to  her  youDg  off- 
spring of  both  sexes.*" 

Some  races  are  much  more  hairy  than  others,  especially  the 
males ;  but  it  must  not  be  assum^  that  the  more  hairy  races, 
Bucb  as  the  European,  have  retained  their  primordial  condition 
more  completely  than  the  naked  races,  such  as  the  Kalmucks 
or  Americans.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hairiness  of  the 
former  is  due  to  partial  reversion;  for  characters  which  have 
been  at  some  former  period  long  inherited,  are  always  apt  to 
return.  We  have  seen  that  idiots  are  often  very  hairy,  and  they 
are  apt  to  revert  in  other  characters  to  a  lower  animal  type.  It 
does  not  appear  that  a  cold  climate  has  been  influential  in 
leading  to  this  kind  of  reversion ;  excepting  perhaps  with  the 

*>  *The  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plaata  nader  DomMticatioB,' toL  if 
i86a,  P..327. 
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negroee,  who  have  been  reared  dnring  several  generations  in 
the  United  Stales,'"  and  possibly  with  the  Ainos,  who  inhabit 
the  northern  islands  of  the  Japan  archipelago.  But  the  laws  of 
inheritance  are  so  complex  than  we  can  seldom  understand  their 
action.  If  the  greater  hairiness  of  certain  races  be  the  result  of 
reversion,  unchecked  by  any  form  of  selection,  its  extreme 
variability,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  race,  ceases  to  be 
remarkable."^ 

With  respect  to  the  beard  in  man,  if  we  turn  to  our  best  guide, 
the  Quadramana,  we  find  beards  equally  developed  in  both 
sexes  of  many  species,  but  in  some,  either  confined  to  the  males, 
or  more  developed  in  them  than  in  the  females.  From  this  fact 
and  from  the  curious  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  bright  colours 
of  the  hair  about  the  heads  of  many  monkeys,  it  is  highly 
probable,  as  before  explained,  that  the  males  first  acquired  their 
beards  through  sexual  selection  as  an  ornament,  transmitting 
them  in  most  cases,  equally  or  nearly  so,  to  their  offspring  of 
both  sexes.  We  know  from  Eschricht**  that  with  mankind,  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  foetus  is  furnished  with  much  hair  on 
the  £eu»,  especially  round  the  mouth;  and  this  indicates  that 
we  are  descended  from  progenitors,  of  whom  both  sexes  were 
bearded.  It  appears  therefore  at  first  sight  probable  that  man 
has  retained  his  beard  from  a  very  early  period,  whilst  woman 
lost  her  beard  at  the  same  time  that  her  body  became  almost 
completely  divested  of  hair.  Even  the  colour  of  our  beards  seems 
to  have  been  inherited  from  an  ape-like  progenitor ;  for  when 

^  Mnyestigations    into    Military  races  of  man  would  be  enainently 
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the  beard,  the  latter  is  lighter  coloured  in  all  monkeys  and  in 
man.  In  those  Quadmmana  in  which  the  male  has  a  larger 
beard  than  that  of  the  female,  it  is  fully  deyeloped  only  at 
maturity,  just  as  with  mankind ;  and  it  is  possible  that  only  the 
later  stages  of  deyelopment  haTe  been  retained  by  man.  In 
opposition  to  this  view  of  the  retention  of  the  beard  from  an 
early  period,  is  the  fact  of  its  great  yariability  in  different  races, 
and  even  within  the  same  race;  for  this  indicates  reyersion, — 
long  lost  characters  being  yery  apt  to  yary  on  re-appearance. 

Nor  must  we  oyerlook  the  part  which  sexual  selection  may 
haye  played  in  later  times ;  for  we  know  that  with  sayages,  the 
men  of  the  beardless  races  take  infinite  pains  in  eradicating  eyery 
hair  from  their  £&ces  as  something  odious,  whilst  the  men  of 
the  bearded  races  feel  the  greatest  pride  in  their  beards.  The 
women,  no  doubt,  participate  in  these  feelings,  and  if  so  sexual 
selection  can  hardly  baye  failed  to  haye  effected  something  in  the 
course  of  later  times.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  long-continued 
habit  of  eradicating  the  hair  may  haye  produced  an  inherited 
effect  Dr.  Brown-Sequardhas  shewn  that  if  certain  animals  are 
operated  on  in  a  particular  manner,  their  offspring  are  affected. 
Further  eyidence  could  be  giyen  of  the  inheritance  of  the  effects 
of  mutilations;  but  a  fa/ct  lately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Salvin^ 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  present  question ;  for  he  has 
shewn  that  the  motmots,  which  are  known  habitually  to  bite  off 
the  barbs  of  the  two  central  tail-feathers,  haye  the  barbs  of  these 
feathers  naturally  somewhat  reduced.^  Neyertheless  with  man- 
kind, the  habit  of  eradicating  the  beard  and  the  hairs  on  the 
body  would  probably  not  haye  arisen  until  these  had  already 
become  by  some  means  reduced. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  how  the  hair  on  the 
head  became  deyeloi)ed  to  its  present  great  length  in  many  races. 
Eschricht^  states  that  in  the  human  fcetus  the  hair  on  the  fia,ce 
during  the  fifth  month  is  longer  than  that  on  the  head;  and 
this  indicates  that  our  semi-human  progenitors  were  not 
furnished  with  long  tresses,  which  must  therefore  haye  been 
a  late  acquisition.  This  is  likewise  indicated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  the  length  of  the  hair  in  the  different 
races;  in  the  n^ro  the  hair  forms  a  mere  curly  mat;  with  us 
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ii  is  of  great  length,  and  with  the  American  nativee  it  not  rarely 
reaohes  to  the  ground.  Some  species  of  Semnopitheens  have 
their  heads  covered  with  moderately  long  hair,  and  this  probably 
seryefl  as  an  ornament  and  was  acquired  through  sexual  eelectioii. 
The  same  view  may  perhaps  be  extended  to  mankind,  for  we 
know  that  long  tresses  are  now  and  were  formerly  much  admired, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  works  of  almost  every  poet;  St  Paul 
says, "  if  a  woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her ;"  and  we 
have  seen  that  in  North  America  a  chief  was  elected  solely  from 
the  length  of  his  hair. 

CiAo^iT  of  the  Skin. — The  best  kind  of  evidence  that  in  man  the 
colour  of  the  skin  has  been  modified  through  sexual  selection  is 
scanty ;  for  in  most  races  the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  this  respect, 
and  only  slightly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  others.  We  know,  however, 
from  the  many  fkcts  already  given  that  the  colour  of  l^e  skin  is 
regarded  by  the  men  of  all  races  as  a  highly  important  element 
in  their  beauty ;  so  that  it  is  a  character  which  would  be  likely 
to  have  been  modified  through  selection,  as  has  occurred  in 
innumerable  instances  with  the  lower  animals.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  monstrous  supposition  that  the  jet-blackness  of  the  n^gro 
should  have  been  gained  through  sexual  selection;  but  this  view 
is  supported  by  various  analogies,  and  we  know  that  negroes 
admire  their  own  colour.  With  mammals,  when  the  sexes 
differ  in  colour,  the  male  is  often  black  or  much  darker  than 
the  female ;  and  it  depends  merely  on  the  form  of  inheritance 
whether  this  or  any  other  tint  is  transmitted  to  both  sexes  or  to 
one  alone.  The  resemblance  to  a  negro  in  minature  of  Fithecia 
satttnas  with  his  jet  black  skin,  white  rolling  eyeballs,  and  hair 
parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  is  almost  ludicrous. 

The  colour  of  the  face  differs  much  more  widely  in  the  various 
kinds  of  monkeys  than  it  does  in  the  races  of  man ;  and  we  hare 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  red,  blue,  orange,  almost  white 
and  black  tints  of  their  skin,  eyen  when  common  to  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  the  bright  colours  of  their  fur,  and  the  ornamental 
tufts  about  the  head,  bave  all  been  acquired  throng  sexual 
selection.  As  the  order  of  development  during  growth,  generally 
indicates  the  order  in  which  the  characters  of  a  species  havo 
been  developed  and  modified  during  previous  generations ;  and 
as  the  ncwly-bom  infants  of  the  various  races  of  man  do  not 
differ  nearly  as  much  in  colour  as  do  the  adults,  although  their 
bodies  are  as  completely  destitute  of  hair,  we  have  some  slight 
evidence  that  the  tints  of  the  different  races  were  acquired  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  hair,  which  must  hafv 
ocourred  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  man. 
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Nummary.— We  may  oonolnde  that  the  greater  size,  strengthi 
eoTuage,  pugnacity,  and  energy  of  man,  in  comparison  with 
woman,  were  acquired  during  primeTal  times,  and  have  subse- 
quently been  augmented,  chiefly  through  the  contests  of  rival 
males  for  the  possession  of  the  females.  The  greater  intellectual 
vigour  and  power  of  invention  in  man  is  probably  due  to 
natural  selection,  combined  with  the  inherited  effects  of  habit, 
for  the  most  able  men  will  have  succeeded  best  in  defending  and 
providing  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives  and  offspring.  As 
far  as  the  extreme  intricacy  of  the  subject  permits  us  to  judge, 
it  appears  that  our  male  ape-like  X)rogenitor8  acquired  their 
beards  as  an  ornament  to  charm  or  excite  the  opposite  sex,  and 
transmitted  them  only  to  their  male  offspring.  The  females 
apparently  first  had  their  bodies  denuded  of  hair,  also  as  a 
sexual  ornament;  but  they  transmitted  this  character  almost 
equally  to  both  sexes.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  females 
were  modified  in  other  respects  for  the  same  purpose  and  by  the 
same  means;  so  that  women  have  acquired  sweeter  voices  and 
become  more  beautiful  than  men. 

It  deserves  attention  that  with  mankind  the  conditions  were 
in  many  respects  much  more  favourable  for  sexual  selection, 
during  a  very  early  period,  when  man  had  only  just  attained 
to  the  rank  of  manhood,  than  during  later  times.  For  he  would 
then,  as  we  may  safely  conclude,  have  been  guided  more  by  his 
instinctive  passions,  and  less  by  foresight  or  reason.  He  would 
have  jealously  guarded  his  wife  or  wives.  He  would  not  have 
practised  infanticide;  nor  valued  his  wives  merely  as  useful 
slaves ;  nor  have  been  betrothed  to  them  during  infancy.  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  races  of  men  were  differentiated,  as  far 
as  sexual  selection  is  concerned,  in  chief  part  at  a  very  remote 
epoch ;  and  this  conclusion  throws  light  on  the  remarkable  fact 
that  at  the  most  ancient  period,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  any 
record,  the  races  of  man  had  already  come  to  differ  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

The  views  here  advanced,  on  the  part  which  sexual  selection 
has  played  in  the  history  of  man,  want  scientific  precision.  He 
who  does  not  admit  this  agency  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
will  disregard  all  that  I  have  written  in  the  later  chapters 
on  man.  We  cannot  positively  say  that  this  character,  but  not 
that,  has  been  thus  modified ;  it  has,  however,  been  shewn  that 
the  races  of  man  differ  from  each  other  and  from  their  nearest 
allies,  in  certain  characters  which  are  of  no  service  to  them  in 
their  daily  habits  of  life,  and  which  it  is  extremclji  probable 
would  have  been  modified  through  sexual  selection.  We  have 
•een  that  with  the  lowest  savages  the  people  of  each  tribe  admire 
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their  own  cbiiracteristio  qualities, — the  shape  of  the  head  and 
face,  the  squareness  of  the  cheek-bones,  the  prominence  or 
depression  of  fche  nose,  the  oolonr  of  the  skin,  the  length  of  the 
hair  on  the  head,  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  face  and  body,  or 
the  presence  of  a  great  beard,  and  so  forth.  Hence  these  and 
other  such  points  could  hardly  &il  to  be  slowly  and  gradually 
exaggerated,  from  the  more  powerful  and  able  men  in  each  tribe, 
who  would  succeed  in  rearing  the  largest  nxunber  of  ofiGspring, 
haying  selected  during  many  generations  for  their  wiyes  the 
most  strongly  characterised  and  therefore  most  attractive 
women.  For  my  own  port  I  conclude  that  of  all  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  differences  in  external  appearance  between 
the  races  of  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  sexual  selection  has  been  the  most  efficient 


CHAPTER  XXL 
Gbhebal  Summaby  and  Comolusion. 

Main  condosion  that  man  it  descended  from  some  lower  fbrm — Manner  of 
derelopmenfc — Genealo^^^  of  man — loteliectual  and  moral  faculties — 
Sexual  selection — Concluding  remarks. 

A  BRIEF  summary  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind 
the  more  salient  points  in  this  work.  Many  of  the  views  which 
have  been  advanced  are  highly  speculative,  and  some  no  doubt 
will  prove  erroneous;  but  I  have  in  every  case  given  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me  to  one  view  rather  than  to  another.  It 
seemed  worth  while  to  try  how  far  the  principle  of  evolution 
would  throw  light  on  some  of  the  more  complex  problems  in  the 
natural  history  of  man.  False  facts  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
progress  of  science,  for  they  often  endure  long;  but  folse  views, 
if  supported  by  some  evidence,  do  little  harm,  for  every  one 
takes  a  salutary  pleasure  in  proving  their  falseness ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  one  path  towards  error  is  closed  and  the  road  to 
truth  is  often  at  the  same  time  opened. 

The  main  conclusion  here  arrived  at,  and  now  held  by  many 
naturalists  who  are  well  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment, 
"V',  is  that  man  is  descended  from  some  less  highly  organised  form. 
The  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  will  never  be 
shaken,  for  the  close  similarity  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  in  embryonic  development,  as  well  as  in  innumerable 
points  of  structure  and  constitution,  both  of  high  and  of  the 
most  trifling  importance, — ^the  rudiments  which  he  retains,  and 
the  abnormal  reversions  to  which  he  is  occasionally  liable,- 


are  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed.    They  have  long 
known,  but  until  recently  they  told  us  nothing  with  respc 
the  origin  of  man.    Now  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  our  1 
ledge  of  the  whole  organic  world,  their  meaning  is  unmistal 
The  great  principle  of  evolution  stands  up  clear  and  firm, 
these  groups  of  facts  are  consiclered  in  connection  with  o1 
such  as  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  members  of  the  same  g 
their  geographical  distribution  in  past  and  present  times, 
their  geological  succession.    It  is  incredible  that  all  these 
should  speak  falsely.    He  who  is  not  content  to  look,  L 
savage,  at  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  disconnected,  cannot 
longer  believe  that  man  is  the  work  of  a  separate  act  of  crea 
He  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  the  close  resemblance  o: 
embryo  of  man  to  that,  for  instance,  of  a  dog — ^the  construe 
of  his  skull,  limbs  and  whole  frame  on  the  same  plan  with  tl 
other  mammals,  independently  of  the  uses  to  which  the  ] 
may  be  put — the  occasional  re-appearance  of  various  structi 
for  instance  of  several  muscles,  which  man  does  not  nom 
possess,  but  which  are  common  to  the  Quadrumana — ai 
crowd  of  analogous  facts— all  point  in  the  plainest  manner  t< 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  co- descendant  with  other  mam] 
of  a  common  progenitor. 

We  have  seen  that  man  incessantly  presents  individual  di 
ences  in  all  parts  of  his  body  and  in>is~mental  faculties.    T 
differences  or  variations  seem  to  b€(inducea  by  the  same  gei 
causes,  and  to  obey  the  same  laws  as  with  the  the  lower  anin 
In  both  cases  similar  laws  of  inheritance  prevail.    Man  tend 
increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  his  means  of  subsistence ;  < 
sequently  he  is  occasionally  subjected  to  a  severe  struggle 
existence,  and  natural  selection  will  have  effected  whatever 
within  its  scope.    A  succession  of  strongly-marked  variation 
a  similar  nature  is  by  no  means  requisite ;    slight  fluctua^ 
differences  in  the  individual  suffice  for  the  work  of  natural  se 
tion;  not  that  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  » 
species,  all  parts  of  the  organisation  tend  to  vary  to  the  si 
degree.    We  may  feel  assured  that  the  inherited  effects  of 
long-continued  use  or  disuse  of  parts  will  have  done  mucl: 
the  same  direction  with  natural  selection.  Modifications  form< 
of  importance,  though  no  longer  of  any  special  use,  are  lo 
inherited.    When  one  part  is  modified,  other  parts    cha 
through  the  principle  of  correlation,  of  which  wo  have  instai 
iti  many  curious  casus  of  corrclatt^d  raonstrositieH.     Somcith 
iDBy   bo  attributed  to  tlics   direct  and  dotxnltG  action  of 
BUJixmudiiig  conditions  of  lifOj  such  ivs  alnindntit  frKxi,  heat 
luoiEture;  and   lastly  ^  many  charactari  of  gliglit  phyfdolog? 
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importance,  Bome  indeed  of  considerable  imi:ortanoo,  have  been 
gained  through  sexual  selection. 

No  donbt  man,  as  well  as  every  other  animal,  presents 
Btmctnres,  which  seem  to  oar  limited  knowledge,  not  to  be  now 
of  any  service  to  him,  nor  to  have  been  so  formerly,  either  for  the 
general  conditions  of  life,  or  in  the  relations  of  one  sex  to  the 
other.  Sack  structures  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  form  of 
selection,  or  by  the  inherited  effects  of  the  use  and  disuse  of 
parts.  We  know,  howeyer^  that  many  strange  and  strongly- 
marked  peculiarites  of  structure  occasionally  appear  in  our 
domesticated  productions,  and  if  their  unknown  causes  were  to 
act  more  uniformly,  they  would  probably  become  common  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species.  We  may  hope  hereafter  to 
understand  something  about  the  causes  of  such  occasional  modi* 
fications,  especially  through  the  study  of  monstrosities!  hence 
the  labours  of  experimentalists,  such  as  those  of  M.  CamlDe 
Bareste,  are  full  of  promise  for  the  f utura  In  general  we  can 
only  say  that  the  cause  of  each  slight  Tariation  and  of  each 
monstrosity  lies  much  more  in  the  constitution  of  the  organism, 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  conditions ;  though  new 
and  changed  conditions  certainly  play  an  important  part  in 
exciting  organic  changes  of  many  kinds. 

Through  the  means  just  specified,  aided  perhaps  by  others 
as  yet  undiscovered,  man  has  been  raised  to  his  present  state. 
But  since  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  manhood,  he  has  diveiged 
into  distinct  races,  or  as  they  may  be  more  fitly  called,  sub- 
species. Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Negro  and  European,  are 
so  distinct  that,  if  specimens  had  been  brought  to  a  naturalist 
without  any  further  information,  they  would  undoubtedly  haya 
been  considered  by  him  as  good  and  true  species.  Nevertheless 
all  the  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant  details  of  structure 
and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities,  that  these  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  inheritance  from  a  common  progenitor ;  and  a  pro- 
genitor thus  characterised  would  probably  deserve  to  rank  as  loan. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  divergence  bf  each  race  from 
the  other  races,  and  of  all  from  a  common  stock,  can  be  traced 
back  to  any  one  pair  of  progenitors.  On  the  contrary,  at  every 
stage  in  the  process  of  modification,  all  the  individuals  which 
were  in  any  way  better  fitted  for  their  conditions  of  life,  though 
in  different  degrees,  would  have  survived  in  greater  numbers 
than  the  less  well-fitted.  The  process  would  have  been  like  that 
followed  by  man,  when  he  does  not  intentionally  select  particular 
individuals,  but  breeds  from  all  the  superior  individuals,  and 
neglects  the  inferior.  He  thus  slowly  but  surely  modifies  his 
stock,  and  unconsciouslv  forms  a  new  strain.    So  with  respect 


to  modifications  acquired  independently  of  selection,  and  dne 
to  variations  arising  from  the  nature  of  tbe  organism  and  the 
action  of  the  surrounding  conditions,  or  from  changed  habits  of 
life,  no  single  pair  will  have  been  modified  much  more  than  the 
other  pairs  inhabiting  the  same  country,  for  all  will  have  been 
ooatinually  blended  through  free  intercrossing. 

By  considering  the  embryological  structure  of  man, — ^the 
homologies  which  he  presents  with  the  lower  animals, — ^the 
rudiments  which  he  retains, —and  the  reversions  to  which  he  is 
liable,  we  can  partly  recall  in  imagination  the  former  condition 
of  our  early  progenitors ;  and  can  approximately  place  them  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  zoological  series.  We  thus  learn  that 
man  is  descended  from  a  hairy,  tailed  quadruped,  probably 
arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  Old  World. 
This  creature,  if  its  whole  structure  had  been  examined  by  a 
naturalist,  would  have  been  classed  amongst  the  Quadrumana, 
as  surely  as  the  still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old  and 
New  World  monkeys.  The  Quadrumana  and  all  the  higher 
mammals  are  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  marsupial 
animal,  and  this  through  a  long  line  of  diversified  forms,  from 
some  amphibian^like  creature,  and  this  again  from  some  fish-like 
animal.  In  the  dim  obscurity  of  the  past  we  can  see  that  the 
early  progenitor  of  all  the  Yertebrata  must  have  been  an  aquatic 
animal,  provided  with  branchiae,  with  the  two  sexes  united  in 
the  same  individual,  and  with  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body  (such  as  the  brain  and  heart)  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
developed.  This  animal  seems  to  have  been  more  like  the  larvse 
of  the  existing  marine  Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form. 

The  high  standard  of  our  intellectual  powers  and  moral  die-  "^ 
position  is  the  greatest  difficulty  which  presents  itself,  after  we 
have  been  driven  to  this  conclusion  on  the  origin  of  man.    But 
every  one  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  must  'toe  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  higher  animals,  which  are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  of  man,  though  so  different  in  degree,  are 
capable  of  advancement.    Thus  the  interval  between  the  mental) 
powers  of  one  of  the  higher  apes  and  of  a  fish,  or  between  those! 
of  an  ant  and  scale-insect,  is  immense ;  yet  their  developments 
does  not  offer  any  special  difficulty;  for  with  our  domesticated! 
animals,  the  mental  factdties  are  certainly  variable,  and  the  n 
variations  are  inherited.    No  one  doubts  that  they  are  of  the  ^ 
utmost  importance  to  animals  in  a  state  of  nature.    Therefore/ 
the  conditions  are  fayourable  for  their  development  through  | 
natural  selection.   The  same  conclusion  may  be  extended  to  man ;  | 
the  intellect  must  have  been  all-important  to  him,  even  at  a  very    «--. 
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remote  period,  as  enabling  him  to  inTont  and  use  language,  to 
make  weapona,  tools,  traps,  <&c.,  whereby  with  the  aid  of  his 
social  habits,  he  long  ago  became  the  most  dominant  of  all  living 
creatnies. 

A  great  stride  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  intellect  will  have 
followedi  as  soon  as  the  half-art  and  ha!f-instinct  of  hugnage 
came  into  use ;  for  the  continned  nse  of  language  will  have 
reacted  on  the  brain  and  produced  an  inherited  effect;  and  this 
again  will  have  reacted  on  the  improYament  of  language.  As  Mr. 
Chauncey  Wright*  has  well  remarked,  the  largeness  of  the.  brain 
in  man  relatively  to  his  body,  compared  with  the  lower  animals, 
may  be  attributed  in  chief  part  to  the  early  use  of  some  simple 
form  of  language,— that  wonderful  engine  which  affixes  signs  to 
all  Borts  of  objects  and  qualities,  and  excites  trains  of  thought 
which  would  never  arise  from  the  mere  impression  of  the 
senses,  or  if  they  did  arise  could  not  be  followed  out.  The 
higher  intellectual  powers  of  man,  such  as  those  of  ratiocination, 
abstraction,  self-oonsoiousness,  (&c.,  probably  follow  from  the  con- 
tinued improvement  and  exercise  of  the  other  mental  Acuities. 
-F  The  development  of  the  moral  qualities  is  a  more  interesting 
\^  I  problem.  The  foundation  lies  in  the  social  instincts,  including 
I  under  tliis  term  the  &mily  ties.  These  instincts  are  highly 
I  complex,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  give  special 
tendencies  towards  certain  definite  actions;  but  the  more  im- 
portant elements  are  love,  and  the  distinct  emotion  of  sympathy. 
Animals  endowed  with  the  social  instincts  take  pleasure  in  one 
another's  company,  warn  one  another  of  danger,  defend  and  aid 
one  another  in  many  ways.  These  instincts  do  not  extend  to  all 
the  individuals  of  the  species,  but  only  to  those  of  the  same 
community.  As  they  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  species,  IBey 
have  in  all  probability  been  acquired  through  natural  selectioiK 

A  moral  .boing  is  one  who  is  capable  of  reflectiug  on  his 
past  actions  and  their  motives — of  approving  of  some  and 
disapproving  of  others;  and  the  &ct  that  man  is  the  one  being 
who  certainly  deserves  this  designation,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
distinfitions  between  him  and  the  lower  animals.'  But  in  the 
fourth  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  moral  sense 
follows,  firstly,  from  the  enduring  and  ever-present  nature  of  the 
social  instincts;  secondly,  from  man's  appreciation  of  the  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation  of  his  fellows;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
high  activity  of  his  mental  faculties,  with  past  impressions  ex- 
tremely vivid ;  and  in  these  latter  respects  he  dififers  from  the 
lower  animals.    Owing  to  this  condition  of  mind,  man  cannot 

)  <0n  th«  LimiU  of  Nataral  Selection,'  in  the  *Noitb  Amencaa 
BtTMw,'Oct.  1870,  p.  293. 


avoid  looking  both  backwards  and  forwards,  and  comp 
past  impressions.  Hence  after  some  temporary  desire  or  pa 
has  mastered  his  social  instincts,  he  reflects  and  compare! 
DOW  weakened  impression  of  such  past  impulses  with  the  • 
present  social  instincts;  and  he  then  feels  that  sense  of  disf 
faction  which  all  unsatisfied  instincts  leave  behind  then 
therefore  resolves  to  act  diflferently  for  the  future,—- and  tl 
.conscience.  Any  instinct,  permanently  stronger  or  more  endi: 
than  another,  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  which  we  express  by  sa 
that  it  ought  to  be  obeyed.  A  pointer  dog,  if  able  to  reflec 
his  past  conduct,  would  say  to  himself,  I  ought  (as  indeei 
say  of  him)  to  have  pointed  at  that  hare  and  not  have  yie 
to  the  passing  temptation  of  hunting  it 

Social  animals  are  impelled  partly  by  a  wish  to  aid  the  mem 

of  their  community  in  a  general  manner,  but  more  commonl 

perform  certain  definite  actions.    Man  is  impelled  by  the  s 

general  wish  to  aid  his  fellows ;  but  has  few  or  no  special  instil 

He  differs  also  from  the  lower  animals  in  the  power  of  expresi 

his  desires  by  words,  which  thus  become  a  guide  to  the  aid  requ 

and  bestowed.  The  motive  to  give  aid  is  likewise  much  modifie 

man  :  it  no  longer  consists  solely  of  a  blind  instinctive  impi 

but  is  much  influenced  by  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellc 

The  appreciation  and  the  bestowal  of  praise  and  blame  h 

rest  on  sympathy ;  and  this  emotion,  as  we  have  seen,  is  on 

the  most  importanJuelementsL  pf  fh^  RAnit^l  JT^^tinnfft     Sympat 

thougn  ^fie^'  as  an  instinct,  is  also_^  nrugh^strengfTiencd 

exercise ^br  habit.   ^Tall  men  desire  their  own  happin< 

praiBe  01  blame  lET  bestowed  on  actions  and  motives,  according 

they  lead  to  this  end ;  and  as  happiness  is  an  essential  part 

the_  general  good,  the  greatest-happiness  principle  indirec 

-  serves  as  a  nearly  safe  standard  of  right  and  wrong. ^  As  i 

r^Eusoning  powers  advance  and  experience  is  gained,  the  reiaao 

effects  of  certain  lines  of  conduct  on  the  character  of  the  in 

vidual,  and  on  the  general  good,  are  perceival ;  and  then  the  se 

n^arding  virtues  come  within  the  scope  of  public  opinion,  a; 

receive  praise,  and  their  opposites  blame.    But  with  the  h 

civilised  nations  reason  often  errs,  and  many  bad  customs  a: 

base  superstitions  come  within  the  same  scope,  and  are  th 

^esteemed  as  high  virtues,  and  their  breach  as  heavy  crimes. 

'  The  moral  faculties  are  generally  and  justly  esteemed  as 

higher  yalue  than  the  intellectual  powers.    But  we  should  be 

in  mind  that  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  vividly  recalling  pa 

impressions  is  one  of  the  fundamental  though  secondary  has 

of  conscienco.    This  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  educatii 

and  stimalating  in  all  possible  ways  the  intellectual  faculties  • 
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every  human  being.  No  doubt  a  nuin  with  a  torpid  mind,  if  faia 
social  affections  and  sympathies  are  well  developed,  will  be  led 
to  good  actions,  and  may  have  a  foirly  sensitive  conscience.  But 
whatever  renders  the  imagination  more  vivid  and  strengthens 
the  habit  of  recalling  and  comparing  past  impressions,  will 
make  the  conscience  more  sensitive,  and  may  even  somewhat 
compensate  for  weak  social  affections  and  sympathies. 

The  moral  nature  of  man  has  reached  its  present  standard, 
partly  through  the  advancement  of  his  reasoning  powers  and 
consequently  of  a  just  public  opinion,  but  especially  from 
his  sympathies  having  been  rendered  more  tender  and  widely 
diffused  through  the  effects  of  habit,  example,  instruction,  and 
reflection.  It  is  not  improbable  that  after  long  practice  virtuous 
tendencies  may  be  inherited.  With  the  more  civilised  races,  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  all-seeing  Deity  has  had  a 
potent  influence  on  the  advance  of  morality.  Ultimately  man 
does  not  accept  the  praise  or  blame  of  his  fellows  as  his  sole 
guide,  though  few  escape  this  influence,  but  his  habitual 
convictions,  controlled  by  reason,  afford  him  the  safest  rule. 
His  conscience  then  becomes  the  supreme  judge  and  monitor. 
'  Nevertheless  the  first  foimdation  or  origin  of  the  moral  sense 
lies  in  the  social  instincts,  including  s^^mpathy;  and  these 
instincts  no  doubt  were  primarily  gained,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
^  I    lower^animals,  through  natural  sclectiop. 

The  belief  in  God  has  often  been  advanced  as  not  only  the 
greatest,  but  the  most  complete  of  all  the  distinctions  between 
man  aod  the  lower  animals.  It  is  however  impossible,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  maintain  that  this  belief  is  innate  or  instinctive  in 
man.  On  the  other  hand  a  belief  in  all-pervading  spidtnal 
agencies  seems  to  be  universal ;  and  apparently  follows  from  a 
considei-able  advance  in  man's  reason,  and  from  a  still  greater 
advance  in  his  faculties  of  imagination,  curiosity  and  wonder.  I 
am  aware  that  the  assumed  instinctive  belief  in  God  bos  been 
used  by  i&any  persons  as  an  argument  for  His  existence,  hut 
this  is  a  rash  argument,  as  we  should  thus  be  compelled  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  many  cruel  and  mab'gnant  spirits,  only' 
'  a  little  more  powerful  than  man ;  for  the  belief  in  them  is  far 
more  general  than  in  a  beneficent  Deity.  The  idea  of  a  universal 
and  beneficent  Creator  does  not  seem  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  man, 
until  he  has  been  elevated  by  long-continued  culture. 

He  who  believes  in  the  advancement  of  man  from  some  low 
organised  form,  will  naturally  ask  how  does  this  bear  on  the  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  barbarous  races  of  man,  as 
Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  shewn,  possess  no  clear  belief  of  this  kind : 


as  we  have  just  seen,  of  little  or  no  avail.  Few  persons  feel  any 
anxiety  from  the  impossibility  of  determining  at  what  precise 
period  in  the  development  of  the  individual,  from  the  first  trace 
of  a  minute  germinal  vesicle,  man  becomes  an  immortal  being; 
and  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  anxiety  because  the  period 
cannot  possibly  be  determined  in  the  gradually  ascending  organic 
scale.' 

I  am  aware  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  work 
will  be  denounced  by  some  as  highly  irreligious ;  but  ho  who 
denounces  them  is  bound  to  shew  why  it  is  more  irreligious  to 
explain  the  origin  of  man  as  a  distinct  species  by  descent  from 
some  lower  form,  through  the  laws  of  variation  and  natural 
selection,  than  to  explain  the  birth  of  the  individual  through 
the  laws  of  ordinary  reproduction.  The  birth  both  of  the 
species  and  of  the  individual  are  equally  parts  of  that  grand 
sequence  of  events,  which  our  minds  refuse  to  accept  as  the 
result  of^blind  chance.  The  understanding  revolts  at  such  a 
conclusion,  whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  believe  that  every  slight 
variation  of  structure, — the  union  of  each  pair  in  marriage, — 
the  dissemination  of  each  seed, — and  other  such  events,  have  all 
been  ordained  for  some  special  purpose. 

Sexual  selection  has  been  treated  at  great  length  in  this 
work;  for,  as  I  have  attempted  to  shew,  it  has  played  an 
important  i)art  in  the  history  of  the  organic  world.  I  am 
aware  that  much  remains  doubtful,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  case.  In  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  sexual  selection  seems  to  have  done 
nothing:  such  animals  are  often  affixed  for  life  to  the  same 
spot,  or  have  the  sexes  combined  in  the  same  individual,  or 
what  is  still  more  important,  their  perceptive  and  intellectual 
faculties  are  not  BufSciently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  feelings  of 
love  and  jealousy,  or  of  the  exertion  of  choice.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  Arthropoda  and  Yertebrata,  even  to  the  lowest 
classes  in  these  two  great  Sub-Kingdoms,  sexual  selection  has 
effected  much. 

In  the  several  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom, — ^in 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  even  crustaceans, 
—the  differences  between  the  sexes  follow  nearly  the  same 
rules.  The  males  are  almost  always  the  wooers;  and  they 
alone  are  armed  with  special  weapons  for  fighting  with  their 
rivals.    They  are  genersdly  stronger  and  larger  than  the  females, 

*  The  R«T.  J.  A.  Picton  gives  a  discaKion  to  this  effect  in  his  *New 
ThcoHee  and  the  Old  Faith,'  1870. 
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and  are  endowed  with  the  lequisite  qnahties  of  oourag^  and 
pugnaxjity.  They  are  provided,  either  exclusively  or  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  the  females,  with  organs  for  vocal  or  instm* 
mental  music,  and  with  odoriferous  glands.  Tbey  are  ornamented 
with  infinitely  diversified  appendages,  and  with  the  most 
brilliant  or  conspicuous  colours,  often  arranged  in  elegant 
patterns,  whilst  the  females  are  unadorned.  When  the  sexes 
differ  in  more  important  structures,  it  is  tlie  male  which  is 
provided  with  special  sense-organs  for  disoovering  the  female 
with  locomotive  organs  for  reaching  her,  and  often  with 
prehensile  organs  for  holding  her.  These  various  structures  for 
charming  or  securing  the  female  are  often  developed  in  the  male 
during  only  part  of  the  year,  namely  the  breeding-season.  They 
have  in  many  cases  been  more  or  less  transferred  to  the  fismales; 
and  in  the  latter  case  they  often  appear  in  her  as  mere  rudiments. 
They  are  lost  or  never  gained  by  the  males  after  emasculation. 
Generally  they  are  not  developed  in  the  male  during  early 
youth,  but  appear  a  short  time  before  the  age  for  reproduction. 
Hence  in  most  cases  the  young  of  both  sexes  resemble  each  other; 
and  the  female  somewhat  resembles  her  young  offepring  through- 
out life.  In  almost  every  great  class  a  few  anomalous  cases 
occur,  where  there  has  been  an  almost  complete  tran6X)osition  of 
the  characters  proper  to  the  two  sexes ;  the  females  assuming 
characters  which  properly  belong  to  the  males.  This  surprising 
unifoiinity  in  the  laws  regulating  the  differences  between  the 
sexes  in  so  many  and  such  widely  separated  classes,  is  intelligible 
if  we  admit  the  action  of  one  common  cause,  namely  sexual 
selection. 

Sexual  selection  depends  on  the  success  of  certain  individuals 
0VC9"  others  of  the  same  sex,  in  relation  to  the  propagation  of  tlie 
species ;  whilst  natural  selection  depends  on  the  success  of  both 
sexes,  at  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the  general  conditions  of  life. 
The  sexual  struggle  is  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  it  is  between  the 
y^  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  generally  the  males,  in  order  to  drive 

away  or  kill  their  rivals,  the  females  remaining  passive ;  whilst  in 
the  other,  the  struggle  is  Ukewise  between  the  individuals  of  the 
same  sex,  in  order  to  excite  or  charm  those  of  the  opposite 
sex,  generally  the  females,  which  no  longer  remain  passive,  but 
select  the  more  agreeable  partners.  This  latter  kind  of  selection 
is  closely  analogous  to  that  which  man  unintentionally,  yet 
effectually,  brings  to  bear  on  his  domesticated  productions, 
when  he  preserves  during  a  long  period  the  most  pleasing  or 
useful  individuals,  without  any  wish  to  modify  the  breed. 

The  la^s  of  iQhfirit9<noe  determine  whether  characters  gained 
through  sexual  selection  by  either  sex  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
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■ame  sex,  or  to  both;  as  well  as  the  age  at  which  they  shall 
developed.  It  appears  that  variations  arising  late  jn  life 
commonly,traiifini  i tied  to  one  and  the  same  sex.  Yariabilit] 
the  necessary  basis  for  the  action  of  selection,  and  is  whc 
independent  of  it.  It  follows  from  this,  that  variations  of  ' 
same  general  nature  have  often  been  taken  advantage  of  0 
accumulated  through  sexxial  selection  in  relation  to  the  propa, 
tion  of  the  species,  as  well  as  through  natural  selection 
relation  to  the  general  purposes  of  life.  Hence  secondt 
sexual  characters,  when  equal  Jy  transmitted  to  both  sexes  can 
distinguished  from  ordinary  specific  characters  only  by  the  lif 
of  analogy.  The  modifications  acquired  through  sexual  select  j 
are  often  so  strongly  pronounced  that  the  two  sexes  ha 
frequently  been  ranked  as  distinct  species,  or  even  as  distil 
genera.  Snch  strongly-marked  differences  must  be  in  soi 
manner  highly  important ;  and  we  know  that  they  have  be 
acquired  in  some  instances  at  the  cost  not  only  of  inconvenient 
but  of  exposure  to  actual  danger. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  sexual  selection  rests  chiefly  < 
the  following  considerations.  Certain  characters  are  confin 
to  one  sex;  and  this  alone  renders  it  probable  that  in  mo 
cases  they  are  connected  with  the  act  of  reproduction.  J 
innumerable  instances  these  characters  are  fully  developed  on 
at  maturity,  and  often  during  only  a  part  of  the  year,  whi( 
is  always  the  breeding-season.  The  males  (passing  over  a  fc 
exceptional  cases)  are  the  more  active  in  courtship ;  they  are  tl 
better  armed,  and  are  rendered  the  more  attractive  in  various  way 
It  is  to  be  especially  observed  that  the  males  display  the 
attractions  with  elaborate  care  in  the  presence  of  the  females 
and  that  they  rarely  or  never  display  them  excepting  durit 
the  season  of  love.  It  is  incredible  that  all  this  should  I 
,gurp(^lesa.  Lastly  we  have  distinct  evidence  with  some  qua( 
rupeds  and  birds,  that  the  individuals  of  one  sex  are  capable  < 
feeling  a  strong  antipathy  or  preference  for  certain  individual 
of  the  other  sex. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  and  the  marked  results  of  man' 
unconscious  selectioii,  when  applied  to  domesticated  animals  an 
cultivated  plants,  it  seems  to  me  almost  certain  that  if  th 
individuals  of  one  sex  were  during  a  long  series  of  generations  t 
prefer  pairing  with  certain  individuals  of  the  other  sex,  charac 
terised  in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  offspring  would  slowly  bu 
surely  become  modified  in  this  same  manner.  I  have  no 
attempted  to  conceal  that,  excepting  wheiQ  the  males  are  mor« 
numerous  than  the  females,  or  when  polygamy  \prevails,  it  i 
doubtful  bow  the  more  attractive  malius  succeed  in  leaving  1 
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larger  camber  of  offspring  to  inherit  tlieir  superiority  in  orna- 
ments or  other  charms  than  the  less  attractive  males;  but  I 
have  shewn  that  this  wonld  probably  follow  from  the  females, — 
especially  the  more  vigorous  ones,  which  would  be  the  first  to 
breed, — preferring  not  only  the  more  attractive  but  at  the  same 
time  tiie  more  vigorous  and  victorious  males. 

Althougl^  we  have  some  jxisitive  evidence  that  birds  appre* 
ciate  bright  and  beautiful  objects,  as  with  the  bower-birds  of 
Australia,  and  although  they  certainly  appreciate  the  power  of 
song,  yet  I  fully  admit  that  it  is  astonishing  that  the  females 
of  many  birds  and  some  mammals  should  be  endowed  with 
sufficient  taste  to  appreciate  ornaments,  which  we  have  reason  to 
attribute  to  sexual  selection ;  and  this  is  even  more  astonishing 
in  the  case  of  reptiles,  fish,  and  insects.  But  we  really  know 
little  about  the  minds  of  the  lower  animals.  It  cannot  be 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  male  birds  of  paradise  or  peacocks 
should  take  such  pains  in  erecting,  spreading,  and  vibrating; 
their  beautiful  plumes  before  the  females  for  no  purpose.  We 
should  remember  the  fact  given  on  excellent  authority  in  a 
former  chapter,  that  several  peahens,  when  debarred  from  an 
admired  male,  remained  widows  during  a  whole  season  rather 
than  pair  with  another  bird. 

Nevertheless  I  know  of  no  fact  in  natural  history  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  the  female  Argus  pheasant  should  appreciate  the 
exquisite  shading  of  the  ball-and-socket  ornaments  and  the 
elegant  patterns  on  the  wing-feathers  of  the  male.  He  who 
thinks  that  the  male  was  created  as  he  now  exists  must  admit 
that  the  great  plumes,  which  prevent  the  wings  from  being  used 
for  flight,  and  which  are  displayed  during  courtship  and  at  no 
other  time  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  this  one  spedes,  were 
given  to  him  as  an  ornament.  If  so,  he  must  likewise  admit  that 
the  female  was  created  and  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  appre- 
ciating such  ornaments.  I  difier  only  in  the  conviction  that  the 
male  Argus  pheasant  acquired  his  beauty  gradually,  through  the 
preference  of  the  females  during  many  generations  for  the  more 
highly  ornamented  males ;  the  sesthetic  capacity  of  the  females 
having  been  advanced  through  exercise  or  habit,  just  as  our  own 
taste  is  gradually  improved.  In  the  male  through  the  fortunate 
chance  of  a  few  feathers  being  left  unchanged,  we  can  distinctly 
trace  how  simple  spots  with  a  little  fulvous  shading  on  one  side 
may  have  been  developed  by  small  steps  into  the  wonderful 
ball-and-socket  ornaments;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were* 
actually  thus  developed. 

Everyone  who  admits  the  principle  of  evolution,  and  yet 
feels  great  difficulty  in  admitting  that  female  mammals,  birdr, 


the  beauty  of  the  males,  and  which  generally  coincides  with  our 
own  standard,  should  reflect  that  the  nerve-cells  of  the  brain  in 
the  highest  as  well  as  in  the  lowest  members  of  the  Vertebrate 
series,  are  derived  from  those  of  the  common  progenitor  of  this 
great  Kingdom.  For  we  can  thus  see  how  it  has  come  to  jmss 
that  certain  mental  faculties,  in  various  and  widely  distinct 
groups  of  animals,  have  been  developed  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  and  to  nearly  the  same  degree. 

The  reader  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  go  through  tho 
several  chapters  devoted  to  sexual  selection,  will  be  able  to 
ludge  how  far  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  are 
supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  I f  he  accepts  these  conclusions 
he  may,  I  think,  safely  extend  them  to  mankind ;  but  it  would 
be  superfluous  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  so  lately  said  on  the 
manner  in  which  sexual  selection  apparently  has  acted  on  man, 
both  on  the  male  and  female  side,  causing  the  two  sexes  to  difler 
in  body  and  mind,  and  the  several  races  to  differ  from  each 
other  in  various  characters,  as  well  as  from  their  ancient  and 
lowly-organised  progenitors. 

He  who  admits  the  principle  of  sexual  selection  will  be  led 
to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  nervous  system  not  only 
regulates  most  of  the  existing  functions  of  the  body,  but  has 
indirectly  influenced  the  progressive  development  of  various 
bodily  structures  and  of  certain  mental  qualities.  Courage, 
pugnacity,  perseverance,  strength  and  size  of  body,  weapons  of 
all  kinds,  musical  organs,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  bright 
colours  and  ornamental  appendages,  have  all  been  indirectly 
gained  by  the  one  sex  or  the  other,  through  the  exertion  of 
choice,  the  influence  of  love  and  jealousy,  and  the  appreciation 
dfthe  beautiful  in  sound,  colour  or  form  ;  and  these  powers  of 
the  mind  mam'festly  depend  on  the  development  of  the  brain. 

Man  scans  with  scrupulous  care  tho  character  and  pedigree 
of  his  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs  before  he  matches  them ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  his  own  marriage  he  rarel;^,  or  never,  takes 
any  such  care.  He  is  impelled  by  nearly  the  same  motives  as 
the  lower  animals,  when  they  are  left  to  their  own  free  choice, 
though  he  is  in  so  far  superior  to  them  that  he  highly  values 
mental  charms  and  virtues.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  strongly 
attracted  by  mere  wealth  or  rank.  Yet  he  might  by  selection  do 
something  not  only  for  the  bodily  constitution  and  frame  of  his 
offspring,  but  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities.  Both 
sexes  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  if  they  are  in  any  marked 
degree  Inferior  in  body  or  mind ;  but  such  hopes  are  Utopian  and 
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will  noTer  be  even  partially  realised  until  the  laws  of  inlieritanoa 
are  thoroughly  known.  Everyone  does  good-Seryice,  who  aids 
towards  this  end.  When  the  principles  of  breeding  and  in- 
heritance are  better  understood,  we  shall  not  hear  ignorant 
members  of  our  legislature  rejecting  with  scorn  a  plan  for 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  consanguineous  marriages  are 
ii\jnrious  to  man. 

The  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  is  a  most  intricate 
problem :  all  ought  to  refrain  from  marriage  who  cannot  avoid 
abject  poverty  for  their  children ;  for  poverty  is  not  only  a  great 
evil,  but  tends  to  its  own  increase  by  leading  to  recklessness  in 
marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Galton  has  remarked,  if 
the  prudent  avoid  marriage,  whilst  the  reckless  marry,  the 
inferior  members  tend  to  supplant  the  better  members  of 
society.  \Man,  like  every  other  animal,  has  no  doubt  advanced 
to  his  present  high  condition  through  a  struggle  for  existence 
consequent  on  his  rapid  multiplication ;  and  if  he  is  to  advance 
still  higher,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must  remain  subject  to  a 
severe  struggle.  Otherwise  he  would  sink  into  indolence,  and 
the  more  gifted  men  would  not  be  more  successful  in  the  battle 
of  life  than  the  less  gifted.  Hence  our  natural  rate  of  increase, 
though  leading  to  many  and  obvious  evils,  must  not  be  greatly 
diminished  by  any  means.  There  should  be  open  competition 
for  all  men ;  and  the  most  able  should  not  be  prevented  by  laws 
or  customs  from  succeeding  best  and  rearing  the  largest  number 
of  offspiing.  Important  as  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been 
and  even  still  is,  yet  as  far  as  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature 
is  concerned  there  are  other  agencies  more  important  For  the 
moral  qualities  are  advanced,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  more  through  the  effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers, 
instruction,  religion,  &c.,  than  through  natural  selection; 
though  to  this  latter  agency  may  be  safely  attributed  the 
social  instincts,  which  afforded  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  moral  sense. 


The  main  conclusion  arrived  at  in  this  work,  namely  that 
man  is  descended  from  some  lowly  organised  form,  will,  I  regret 
to  think,  be  highly  distasteful  to  many.  But  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  we  are  descended  from  barbarians.  The  aston- 
ishment which  I  felt  on  first  seeing  a  party  of  Fuegians  on  a 
wild  and  broken  shore  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  for  the 
i-eflection  at  once  rushed  into  my  mind— such  were  our  ancestors. 
These  men  were  absolutely  naked  and  bedaubed  with  paint, 
their  long  hair  was  tangled,  their  mouths  frothed  with  eixcit^- 
meut,  and  their  expression  was  wild,  startled,  and  distmstluU 


They  possessed  hardly  any  arts,  and  like  wild  animals  livei 
what  they  conld  catch ;  they  had  no  goYemment,  and  '  ' 
merciless  to  OTery  one  not  of  tiieir  own  small  tribe.    He  wh(  '. 
seen  a  savage  in  his  native  land  will  not  feel  much  sham  i 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  blood  of  some  more  hui  i 
ereatnre  flows  in  his  veins.    For  my  own  part  I  would  as  ;  i 
be  descended  from  that  heroio  little  monkey,  who  bravec 
dreaded  enemy  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  keeper,  or  j : 
that  old  baboon,  who  descending  from  the  mountains,  cai ; 
away  in  triumph  his  young  comrade  firom  a  crowd  of  astonii  I 
dogs — as  from  a  savage  who  delights  to  torture  his  enei : 
offers  up  bloody  sacrifices,  practises  infanticide  without  rem* ; 
treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  knows  no  decency,  and  is  hau] 
by  the  grossest  superstitions. 

Man  may  be  excused  for  feeling  some  pride  at  having  ri  • 
though  not  through  his  own  exertions,  to  the  very  summit  o: 
organic  scale ;  and  the  flEict  of  his  having  thus  risen,  instca ; 
having  been  aboriginally  placed  there,  may  give  him  hope  f : 
still  higher  destiny  in  the  distant  future.  But  we  are  not !  i 
concerned  with  hopes  or  fears,  only  with  the  truth  as  far  as  ( 
reason  permits  us  to  discover  it ;  and  I  have  given  the  evid 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  i  i 
seems  to  me,  that  man  with  all  his  noble  qualities,  with  sympc 
which  feels  for  the  most  debased,  with  benevolence  which  ext( : 
not  only  to  other  men  but  to  the  humblest  living  creature,  i  i 
his  god-like  intellect  which  has  penetrated  into  the  movemi ! 
and  constitution  of  the  solar  system — ^with  all  these  exal 
powers — ^Man  still  bsftrs  in  his  bodily  frame  the  i&delible  stai 
of  hk  lowly  origin. 
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Amadavat,  pugnacity  of  male,  366. 

Amadina  Lathami^  display  uf  plumage 
by  the  male,  402. 

■  castanotiSf  display  of  plumage 

by  the  male,  402. 

Amazons,  butterflies  of  the,  250; 
fishes  of  the,  343. 

America^  variation  in  the  skuUa  of 
alxtrigin^t*  tjf,  20  ;  whltj  range  of 
aborigtDes  of,  169;  lice  of  the 
Qa  lives  of  J  LTO ;  general  beni'dless- 
ness  of  the  nntives  of,  560. 

,    Norths    butterfliea    of,     250; 

ladi^na  of^  wornea  a  caasie  of  strife 
»nioD5  the,  661  ;  Indinaa  of,  their 
notions  of  female  bciiUty,  &77, 
580. 

^ ,  South,  cbfirnrtep  of  the  nnti^es 

o^  I6& ;  populatLOQ  of  pnrta  of, 
173;  piles  of  stoaej  in,  179;  ex< 
tinctioQ  of  the  fossil  hcrae  of^  191  ; 
deftcrt^bird*  ofj  490  j  slight  sQxtJiii 
rlifference  of  the  nWi^ioefl  of,  561  j 
j^reTfilencd  of  itifiiittjd<ie  in,  502. 

America  u  langoageA,  oil  en  highly 
artificial,  yl. 

Americana,    vrldi  geogmpbicat  mngM 


of,  29 ;  native,  variability  of,  174; 

and    negroes,  difference    of^   197 ; 

aversion  of,  to  hair  on  the  face,  580. 
AmmophUa^  on  the  jaws  of,  275. 
Ammoiragua  trageiaphnsy  hairy  fore- 
legs of,  531,  533. 
Amphibia,  affinity  of,  to  the  ganoid 

fishes,   159;   vocal  organs  of  the. 

566. 
Amphibians,     165,     348 ;      breeding 

whilst  immature,  485 
AmphioxuSf  159. 
Amphipoda,  males   sexually  mature 

while  young,  485. 
Amunoph   III.,    negro    character    of 

features  of,  168. 
Anal  appendages  of  insects,  275. 
Analogous  variation  in  the  plumage  of 

birds,  385. 
AnaSf  462. 

acutOf  male  plumage  of,  393. 

boschaSf  male  plumage  of,  393. 

histrionica,  484. 

punctata^  374. 

Anasiomus  oacitcmSf  sexes  and  young 

of,  486  ;  white  nuptial  plumage  of, 

492. 
Anatidse,  voices  of,  374. 
Anax  Junius,  differences  in  the  sexes 

of,  290. 
Andaman    islanders,    susceptible    tu 

change  of  climate,  188. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  on  the  tail  of  Macacus 

brunnetu,  59;  the  Bufo  sikimmen- 

siSf  349 ;  sounds  of  £chis  oarmcUa^ 

353. 
A w inrna  ftiti\i^  '^ 'J .1 . 
jiDgrlr>.Saxon»^  estimation  of  the  benrd 

amoDg  the^  58  L 
Animsils,  domesticated,  more    fertile 

than  wild,  45 ;    cruelty  of  savage j 

t<i|    118;    charnct*:r3    ^otnmoo    lu 

man  atid,  14(i  ■  dpinealjc,  cliaoge  of 

breeds  of,  596. 
AnD^IJiia,  264 ;  colours  of,  26.>, 
An(Ainm  teaseUatum,  sounds  produced 

by,  30G. 
Aniki^  erisiaiellits,  mnle,  crest  of,  364 ; 

pugnacity  of  the  male,  354;  throat^ 

p&ueh  off  354. 
^n*?r  camad^nms^  416. 
CfjgnifideSj  41£i ;  tnob  at  the  baat 

of  the  beiik  ofj.  42tj. 
"-  '  '  hfjperboreuSf  white ness  of,  492. 
Antelope,  proug^borned,  horns  uf,  234 
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ABtclopes,  generally  polygamovi,  217 ; 
hornf  of,  234,  504 ;  canine  teeth  of 
some  male,  502 ;  use  of  horns  of 
509;  dorsid  crests  in,  530;  dew- 
laps of;  531 ;  winter  change  of  two 
species  of,  543  ;  peculiar  markings 
of,  543. 

Antennae,  famished  with  cushions  in 
the  male  of  F^nthe^  276. 

Anthidium  manioatum,  large  male  o{, 

AT^thocharii  oardamines,  808,  312; 
sexual  difference  of  coloor  in,  322. 

—  genutia,  312. 

—  aaroj  312. 

Anthophora  acervorwn,  large  male  of, 

27$>. 
■         retuaa^  difference  of  the  sexes  in, 

292. 
Anthropidie,  152. 
Anthiu,  moulting  of,  392. 
Antics  of  birds,  380. 
Antigua,  Dr.  Iilicholson's  ohserrations 

on  yellow  fever  in,  195. 
Antilocapra  amoricanaj  horns  of,  234, 

504,  507. 

Antilope  bezoartica,  homed  females  of, 

505,  506,  507 ;  sexual  diiference  in 
the  colour  of^  535. 

— —  Dorcas  and  euchore,  504. 

• euchore,  horns  of,  509. 

tnontana,  rudimentary  canines  in 

the  young  male  of,  514. 

—  niger^  amffsmgy  oaama,  and  gor^ 
gortj  sexual  differences  in  the  colours 
of,  536. 

oreaSf  homs  of,  234. 

saiga,  polygamous  habits  of,  217. 

—  strepsiceroSj  homs  of,  234. 
^"-^  subguttwrosOj    absence    of   sub- 
orbital piU  in,  529. 

Antipathy,  shewn  by  birds  in  confine- 
ment, to  certain  persons,  411. 

Ants,  147 ;  large  size  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  in,  54 ;  soldier-,  large  jaws 
of,  63 ;  playing  together,  69 ; 
memory  in,  74 ;  intcommunication 
of;  by  means  of  the  antennse,  89 ; 
habits  of;  147:  difference  of  the 
sexes  in,  292  ;  recognition  of  each 
other  by,  after  separation,  292. 

White,  habits  of,  291. 

Anura,  849. 

Apatnnia  nuiiebris,  male  unknown, 
254. 


ApcfthuSf  difference  of  the  sexes  jm, 
292. 

Apahu-a  Tris^  307,  308. 

Apes,  difference  of  the  young,  froai 
the  a  tint,  8 ;  semi-«rect  attitude  oi 
some,  5'.  ;  mastoid  processes  of;  53 ; 
influenoes  of  the  jaw-musdes  on 
the  physiognomy  of,  54;  female, 
destitute  of  large  canines,  63; 
building  platforms,  82;  imitativ* 
faculties  of,  129;  anthropomor- 
phous, 153 ;  probable  speedy  ex- 
termination of  the,  156  ;  Gratiolet 
on  the  eTolution  of,  177 ;  canine 
teeth  of  male,  502;  females  of 
some,  less  hairy  beneath  than  the 
males,  601. 

long-armed,  their  mode  of  pro^ 

gression,  52. 

Aphasia,  Dr.  Bateman  on,  88. 

Apis  nuiiifioa,  large  male  of,  279. 

ApoUo,  Gi-eek  statues  of;  581. 

Apoplexy  in  Cebus  AMoragj  7. 

Appendages,  anal,  of  insects,  276. 

Approbation,  influence  of  the  lore  oi, 
109,  116,  131. 

Aprosmictus  scapu/aiuSf  457. 

ApuSj  proportion  of  sexes,  255. 

Aquatic  birds,  frequency  of  white 
plumage  in,  495. 

Aquila  chrysaeiosy  408. 

Arab  women,  elaborate  and  peculiar 
ooiffnre  of,  583. 

Arabs,  fertility  of  crosses  with  other 
races,  171 ;  gashing  of  cheeks  an(l 
temples  among  the,  574. 

Arachnida,  272. 

Arakhan,  artificial  widening  of  the 
forenead  by  the  natives  of,  583. 

Arborioola,  young  of,  468. 

ArcheopteryXy  158. 

Arctiidse,  coloration  of  the,  314. 

Ardea  asha^  rufesoens,  and  cmrule't^ 
change  of  colour  in,  494,  495. 

ctBTuieOy  breeding  in  inunatnre 

plumage,  484. 

gtUariSf  change  of  plumage  in, 

495. 

herodtaSf  love-gestnrea  of  the 

male,  380. 

■  iudovicictna,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage in,  483;  continued  growth 
of  crest  and  plumes  in  the  male  o^ 
485. 

R|fc<i0ora«,  cries  o(  368. 


ArddttOf  changes  of  plumage  in,  461. 
Argentenil,  22. 

Argua  pheasant,  384,  403,  462 ;  dis- 
plaf  of  plumage  by  the  male,  398 ; 
ocellated  spots  of  the,  428 ;  grada- 
tion of  characters  in  the,  434. 
Argyll,  Duke  of,  on  the  physical 
weakness  of  man,  63 ;  the  fashion- 
ing of  implements  peculiar  to  man, 
82 ;  on  the  contest  in  man  between 
right  and  wrong,  125 ;  on  the  pri- 
mitive civilisation  of  man,  143  ;  on 
the  plumage  of  the  male  Argus 
pheasant,  398;  on  Urotiicts  Beti- 
jamim,  442,  443 ;  on  the  nests  of 
birds,  453. 

ArgynniSy  colouring  of -the  lower  sur- 
face of,  314. 

Ariooria  epitus,  sexual  differences  in 
the  wings  of,  277. 

Aristocracy,  increased  beauty  of  the, 
586. 

Arms,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32 ;  direction  of  the  hair  on 
the,  151. 

■  and  hands,  fi*ee  use  of,  indi- 
rectly correlated  with  diminution 
of  canines,  53. 

Arrest  of  development,  35,  36. 
Arrow-heads,  stone,   general   resem- 
blance of,  179. 
Arrows,  use  of,  179. 
Arteries,  variations  in  the  course  of 

the,  26. 
Artery,    effect    of   tying,   upon    the 

latei'al  channels,  32. 
Arthropods,  265. 
Arts  practised  by  savages,  179. 
Ascension,  coloured  incrustation   on 

the  rocks  of,  263. 
Ascidia,  affinity  of  the  lancelet  to, 

159  ;  tadpole-like  larvie  of,  159. 
Ascidians,    262;    bright    colours    of 

some,  260. 
Asinua^  Asiatic  and  African  species  of, 

54B. 

■  taniopusy  548. 

AsSy  colour-variations  of  the,  547. 
Atelety  effects  of  brandy  on  an,  7; 

absence  of  the  thumb  in,  51. 
*  beelzebuth,  ears  of,  15. 
margmatug,  colour  of  the  ruff 

of,  537 ;  hair  on  the  head  of,  549. 
AUmrJnu,  stridnlation  o£,  306. 


AthaiiOf  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

AtropuM  ptdsaioriuSf  291. 

Attention,  manife:»ti.tions  of,  in  ani- 
mals, 73. 

Audouin,  V.,  on  a  hymenopterous  pa- 
rasite with  a  sedentary  male,  221. 

Audubon,  J.  J.,  on  the  pinioned  goose, 
105;  on  the  speculum  oi  Mergw 
cuGvUlatxUj  236;  on  the  pugnacity 
of  male  birds,  362,  366  ;  on  Tetrao 
cupidoy  367 ;  on  Ardea  nyctioorcLXy 
868 ;  on  StumUla  Iwioviciana,  368 ; 
on  the  vocal  organs  of  Tetrao 
cupidOy  371;  on  the  drumming  of 
the  male  Tetrao  wnbcUuSj  375 ;  on 
sounds  produced  by  the  nightjar, 
376;  on  Ardea  herodiaa  and  Cat/i- 
artea  jota,  380;  on  Mimua  polij- 
glottusy  393;  on  display  in  male 
birds,  394 ;  on  the  spring  change  of 
colour  in  some  finches,  394 ;  recog- 
nition of  a  dog  by  a  turkey,  412  ; 
selection  of  mate  by  female  birds, 
416 ;  on  the  turkey,  411,  412,  419  ; 
on  variation  in  the  male  scarlet 
tnnager,  424;  on  the  musk-rat, 
542;  on  the  habits  of  Pyrxmga 
teativoy  453 ;  on  local  differences  in 
the  nests  of  the  same  species  of 
bird.«,  456  ;  on  the  habits  of  wood- 
peckers, 458 ;  on  BombycUla  caro- 
linenaiay  461 ;  on  young  females  of 
Tyranga  aativa  acquiring  male  cha- 
racters, 462;  on  the  immature 
plumage  of  thrushes,  464 ;  on  the 
immature  plumage  of  birds,  465  et 
aeq. ;  on  birds  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484;  on  the  growth  of 
the  crest  and  plumes  in  the  male 
Ardea  ludovicianOy  485;  on  the 
change  of  colour  in  some  species  of 
ArdeOyAt^A^ 

Audubon  and  Bachman,  M.M.,  on 
squirrels  fighting,  500;  on  the 
Canadian  lynx,  521. 

Aughey,  Prof.,  on  rattlesnakes,  353. 

Austen,  N.L.,  on  Anolia  crutateliusy 
354. 

Australia,  not  the  birthplace  of  man, 
155;  half-castes  killed  by  the 
natives  of,  170 ;  lice  of  the  natiYtf 
of,  170 ;  prevalence  of  female  tei 
tanticiJe  in,  592. 
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Aiutralia,  South,  rariation  io  the 
skulls  of  aboriginefi  of,  26. 

Australians,  colour  of  newborn  chil- 
dren of,  557 ;  relative  height  of  the 
sexes  of,  559 ;  women  a  cause  of 
war  among  the,  561. 

Axis  deer,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the,  537. 

Aymaras,  measurements  of  the,  34; 
no  grey  hair  among  the,  559; 
hairlessness  of  the  face  in  the,  561  ; 
loLg  hair  of  the,  580. 

Axara,  on  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  among  the  Ouaranys,  244 ; 
on  Palamedaa  oomuiOj  866 ;  on  the 
beards  of  the  Guaranys,  561 ;  on 
strife  for  women  among  the  Guanas, 
561  ;  on  infanticide,  577,  592 ;  on 
the  eradication  of  the  eyebrows  and 
eyi>lashes  by  the  Indians  of  Para- 
guay, 580;  on  polyandry  among 
the  Guanas,  593;  celibacy  unknown 
among  the  savages  of  South  Ame- 
rica, 594;  on  the  freedom  of 
divorce  among  the  Charruas,  598. 


Babbage,  C,  on  the  greater  proportion 
of  illegitimate  female  births,  244. 

Babirusa,  tusks  of  the,  518. 

Bjiboon,  revenge  in  a,  69;  rage  ex- 
cited in,  by  reading,  71 ;  mnnifes- 
tation  of  memory  by  a,  74;  em- 
ploying a  mat  for  shelter  against 
the  suQ,  82 ;  protected  from  punish- 
ment by  its  companions,  103. 

— ,  Cape,  mane  of  the  male,  521 ; 
Hamadi7as,  mane  of  the  male, 
521. 

Baboons,  effects  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors on,  7 ;  ears  of,  15  ;  diversity 
of  the  mental  faculties  in,  27;  hands 
of,  50 ;  habits  of,  51 ;  variability 
of  the  tail  in,  58 ;  manifestation  of 
maternal  affection  by,  70;  using 
stones  a^id  sticks  as  weapons,  81 ; 
oo-operation  of,  101 ;  silence  of,  on 
plundering  expeditions,  104;  ap- 
parent polygamy  of,  217;  poly- 
gamous and  social  habits  of,  590. 

Bnchman,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of  mu- 
Uttoes,  171. 

Baer,  K.  K.  voa,  on  embryonic  deve- 
lopment, 9. 


Eagehot,  W.,  on  the  social  virtiMi 
among  primitive  men,  117  ;  slavery 
formerly  beneBcial,  117;  on  the 
value  of  obedience,  130 ;  on  humaB 
progress,  132 ;  on  the  persbtence 
of  savage  tribes  in  classical  times, 
183. 

Bailly,  E.  M.,  on  the  mode  of  fighting 
of  the  Italian  buffalo,  508 ;  on  the 
fighting  of  stags,  510. 

Bain,  A.,  on  the  sense  of  duty,  98 ; 
aid  springing  from  sympathy,  103 ; 
on  the  basis  of  sympathy,  106 ;  on 
love  of  approbation,  &c.,  109 ;  on 
the  idea  of  beauty,  584. 

Baird,  W.,  on  a  difference  in  colour 
between  the  males  and  females  of 
some  Entosoa,  260. 

Baker,  Mr.,  observation  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  pheasant- 
chicks,  247. 

,  Sir  S.,  on  the  fondness  of  the 

Arabs  for  discordant  music,  380 ;  on 
sexual  difference  in  the  colours  of 
an  antelope,  536 ;  on  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  attacking  white  or 
grey  horses,  540 ;  on  the  disfigure- 
ments practised  by  the  negroes, 
541 ;  on  the  gashing  of  the  cheeks 
and  temples  practised  in  Arab 
countries,  574 ;  on  the  coiffure  of 
the  North  Africans,  575 ;  on  the 
perforation  of  the  lower  lip  by  the 
women  of  Latooka,  575;  on  the 
distinctive  characters  of  the  coiffiire 
of  central  African  tribes,  576  ;  otk 
the  coiffure  of  Arab  women,  584. 

<<  Balz  "  of  the  Black-cock,  363,  405. 

Bant&m,  Sebright,  211,  238. 

Banteng,  horns  of,  505 ;  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  colours  of  the,  536. 

Banyal,  colour  of  the,  579. 

Barbarism,  primitive,  of  civilised 
nations,  143. 

Barbs,  filamentous,  of  the  feathers, 
in  certain  birds,  385,  430. 

Barrage,  F.,  on  the  Simian  rosenn 
blances  of  man,  3. 

Barr,  Mr.,  on  sexual  preference  im 
dogs,  524. 

Barrington,  Daines,  on  the  language 
of  bii-ds,  86 ;  on  the  clucking  ot 
the  hen,  368 ;  on  the  object  of  th« 
BODg  of  birds,  369 ;  on  the  stngin|^ 
of   Innale  birds,    370;  on  biidi 


870 ;  on  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
in  song  birds,  371 ;  on  the  want  of 
the  power  of  long  by  female  birds, 

Barrow,  on  the  widow-bird,  403. 

Uartels,  Dr.,  supernumerary  mammai 
in  men,  37. 

Uartlett,  A.  D.,  period  of  hatching  of 
birds*  eggs,  165 ;  on  the  tragopan, 
220;  on  the  development  of  the 
spurs  in  Crosaoptikn  oMritmn,  236  ; 
on  the  fighting  of  the  males  of 
Plectroptenu  gambensiSf  364;  on 
the  knot,  391 ;  on  display  in  male 
birds,  394 ;  on  the  display  of  plu- 
range  by  the  male  i^olyplectrony 
396 ;  on  Crossoptikm  auiitum  and 
J*hrtsianu8  Wallu:hiif  400;  on  the 
habits  of  Lophophorvs,  420 ;  on  the 
colour  of  the  mouth  in  Buceros 
bioomis,  426  ;  on  the  incubation  of 
the  cassowary,  478;  on  the  Cape 
Buffiedo,  508 ;  on  the  use  of  the 
horns  of  antelopes,  509;  on  the 
Aghting  of  male  wart-hogs,  520 ; 
on  Ammotragw  iragelaphus,  531 ; 
on  the  colours  of  Cercopitheciis 
cfphtis,  537 ;  pn  the  colours  of  the 
faces  of  monkeys,  550;  on  the 
naked  surfaces  of  monkeys,  600. 

Ifcirtram,  on  the  courtship  of  the 
male  alligator,  351. 

Basque  language,  highly  artificial,  91. 

Bate,  C.  S.,  on  the  superior  activity 
of  male  Crustacea,  221 ;  on  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  in  crabs, 
255;  on  the  chel«  of  Crustacea, 
266 ;  on  the  relative  sixe  of  the 
sexes  in  Crustacea,  268;  on  the 
oolonrs  of  Crustacea,  270. 

Eateman,  Dr.,  tendency  to  imitation 
in  certain  diseased  states,  72;  on 
Aphasia,  88. 

Bitei,  U.  W.,  on  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  head  of  Amaxonian 
Indians,  28 ;  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  among  Amaxonian  but- 
terflies, 250  ;  on  sexual  xiififerences 
in  the  wings  of  butterflies,  277; 
on  the  field  -  cricket,  283;  on 
Fyrodts  pulc/terrmitaf  294 ;  on  the 
horns  of  Lamellicom  beetles,  295, 
2197 ;  on  the  colours  of  EpkxUicBj 
kt^  809;    on  the    coloration    of 


variability  of  PapUio  Sesottris  and 
ChUdrena,  320;  on  male  and  fe- 
male butterflies  inhabiting  different 
stations,  321;  on  mimicry,  323; 
on  the  caterpillar  of  a  Sphinx,  325 ; 
on  the  vocal  organs  of  the  um- 
brella-bird, 374 ;  on  the  toucans, 
492 ;  on  ^raohyurus  oaimui,  550. 

Batokas,  knocking  out  two  upper  in- 
cisors, 575. 

Batrachla,  349 ;  eagerness  of  male, 
221. 

Bats,  scent-glands,  529;  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  colour  of,  534 ;  fui 
of  male  frugivorous,  534. 

Battle,  law  of,  144;  among  beetles, 
299;  among  birds,  360;  araon^ 
mammals,  500  et  aeq, ;  in  man, 
561. 

Beak,  sexual  difference  in  the  forms  of 
the,  359 ;  in  the  colour  of  the,  383. 

Beaks,  of  birds,  bright  colours  of,  491. 

Beard,  development  of,  in  man,  557 ; 
analogy  of  the,  in  man  and  the 
quadrumana,  558 ;  variation  of  the 
development  of  the,  in  different 
races  of  men,  559 ;  estimation  of, 
among  bearded  nations,  581;  pro- 
bable origin  of  the,  602. 

,  in  monkeys,  150  ;  of  mammals, 

531. 

Beautiful,  taste  for  the,  in  birds,  410 , 
in  the  quadrumana,  540. 

Beauty,  sense  of,  in  animab,  92 ;  ap- 
preciation of,  by  birds,  413 ;  m- 
fluenoe  of,  573, 576  ;  variability  of 
the  standard  of,  596. 

Beavan,  Lieut.,  on  the  development 
of  the  horns  in  Cervus  EkU,  234. 

Beaver,  instinct  and  intelligence  of 
the,  67,  68;  voice  of  the,  527; 
castoreum  of  the,  529. 

Beavers,  battles  of  male,  500. 

Bechstein,  on  female  birds  choosing 
the  best  singers  among  the  males, 
368 ;  on  rivalry  in  song-birds,  369 ; 
on  the  singing  of  female  birds,  37u ; 
on  birds  acquiring  the  songs  of 
other  birds,  370;  on  pairing  the 
canary  and  siskin,  415 ;  on  a  sub- 
variety  of  the  monk  pigeon,  427 ; 
on  spurred  hens,  449. 

Beddoe,  Dr.,  on  causes  of  difference  ii 
•Utur%  81. 
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Bee-eat«r,  871. 

Bees,  99;  pollen-baskets  and  stings 
of,  63 ;  destraction  of  drones  and 
queens  bj,  106 ;  female,  seoondaiy 
deiaal  cnaracten  ot\  208 ;  propor- 
tion of  sexes,  254;  diflerenoe  of 
tlie  sexes  In  oolour  and  sexual 
•election,  292. 

Beetle,  luminous  lanra  of  a,  277. 

Beetles,  294;  siie  of  the  cerebral 
ganglia  in,  54;  dilatation  of  the 
fore  tarsi  in  male,  275 ;  blind,  294 ; 
stridulation  of,  301. 

Belgium,  ancient  inhabitants  of,  162. 

Bell,  Sir  C,  on  emotional  muscles  in 
man,  3  ;  ^  snarling  muscles,"  41 ; 
on  the  hand,  51. 

,  T.,  on  the  numerical  proportion 

of  the  sexes  in  moles,  247  ;  on  the 
newts,  346 ;  on  the  croaking  of  the 
frog,  350 ;  on  the  difference  in  the 
coloration  of  the  sexes  in  Zootooa 
wviparOf  357;  on  moles  fighting, 
500. 

Bell-bird,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the,  389. 

Bell-birds,  colours  of,  492. 

Belt,  Mr.,  on  the  nakedness  of  tropical 
mankind,  57;  on  a  spider-monkey 
and  eagle,  102 ;  habits  of  ants,  147 ; 
Lampyridte  distasteful  to  mammals, 
277 ;  mimicry  of  Leptalides,  325 ; 
colours  of  Nicaraguan  frogs,  349 ; 
display  of  humming-birds,  443;  on 
the  toucans,  492;  protective  co- 
louring of  skunk,  543. 

Benerolence,  manifested  by  birds, 
411. 

Bennett,  A.  W.,  attachment  of  mated 
birds,  411 ;  on  the  habits  of  2>/y>- 
mcBttS  irroratus,  4-78. 

»    Dr.,   on    birds    of   paradise, 


Berbers,    fertility    of   cresses    with 

other  raoes,  171. 
Bemiola  <mtarctioa  colours  of,  492. 
Bemicle  gander  pairing  with  a  Canada 

goose,  414. 
Bert,    M.,    crustaceans    distinguish 

colours,  271. 
BertUlon,   M.,  arrested  development 

and  polydactylism,  87. 
Bettoni,   L,  on   local  differences  in 

the  nests  of  Italian  birds,  456. 
B«rle,  M.,  aee  Bombet. 


Bhoteas,  colour  of  the  beard  in,  958. 

Bhringa,  disciform  tail-feathers  of, 
392. 

Bianconiy  Prof.,  on  structures  as  ex- 
plained through  mechanical  pnn- 
ciples,  24. 

BibiOj  sexual  differences  in  the  genus, 
280. 

Hichat,  on  beauty,  585. 

Bickes,  proportion  of  sexes  in  man, 
243. 

Bile,  coloured,  in  many  animals,  261. 

Bimana,  149. 

Birds,  imitations  of  the  songs  of  other 
birds  by,  73 ;  dreaming,  74 ;  killed 
by  telegraph  wires,  80;  language 
of,  86;  sense  of  beauty  in,  92; 
pleasure  of,  in  incubation,  105; 
male,  incubation  by,  1 63 ;  and  rep- 
tiles, alliance  of,  165;  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  beak  of  some,  208 ; 
migratory,  arrival  of  the  male  be- 
fore the  female,  212;  apparent 
relation  between  polygamy  and 
marked  sexual  differences  in,  220; 
monogamous,  becoming  polygamous 
under  domestication,  220;  eager- 
ness of  male  in  pursuit  of  the  fe- 
male, 221 ;  wild,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in,  247 ;  secondary 
sexual  characters  of,  858;  differ- 
ence of  sixe  in  the  sexes  of,  362; 
fights  of  male,  witnessed  by  females, 
367 ;  display  of  male,  to  captivate 
the  females,  367 ;  close  attention 
of,  to  the  songs  of  others,  368 ;  ac- 
quiring the  song  of  their  foster- 
parents,  370 ;  brilliant,  rarely  good 
songsters,  371;  love -antics  and 
dances  of,  380;  coloration  of,  885 
et  $eq. ;  moulting  of,  890  gt  mq.  ; 
unpaired,  407 ;  male,  singing  out 
of  season,  409 ;  mutual  affection  of, 
410;  in  confinement,  distinguish 
persons,  411;  hybrid,  production 
of,  414;  Albino,  419;  European, 
number  of  species  of,  422;  varia- 
bility of,  422 ;  geographical  distri- 
bution of  colouring,  422 ;  gradatios 
of  secondary  sexual  characters  in, 
430;  obscurely  coloured,  building 
concealed  nests,  454 ;  young  female, 
acquiring  male  characters,  462; 
breeding  in  immature  plumage, 
484;  moulting  of,  484;   aquatk^ 


493;    Tocal    courtship     of,    567; 
naked  skin  of  the  head  and  n^sck  in, 
601. 
Birgtu  lairo,  habits  of,  270. 
Birkbeck,  Mr.,  on  the  findiog  of  new 

mates  by  golden  eagles,  408. 
Birthplace  of  man,  155. 
Births,  numerical  proportions  of  the 
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skulls  of  man  and  the  qundrumana, 
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Bishop^   J.,  on  the  rocal  organs  of 
frogs,  350 ;  on  the  rocal  organs  of 
corvine  birds,  370 ;  on  the  trachea 
of  the  MerganseTy  874. 
Bison,  American,  co-operation  of,  101 ; 

mane  of  the  male,  521. 
Bitterns,    dwarf,    coloration  of  the 

sexes  of,  461. 
Biximra  kbaiOy  musky  odour  of  the 
male,  359 ;  large  size  of  male,  362. 
Blackbird,  sexual  differences  in  the, 
219;   proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  248 ;  acquisition  of  a  song  by, 
370;  colour  of  the  beak  in   the 
sexes    of   the,  383,  491;   pairing 
with  a  thrush,  414;  colours  and 
nidification  of  the,  455 ;  young  of 
the,  487  ;  sexual  difference  in  colo- 
ration of  the,  491. 
Black-buck,  Indian,  sexual  difference 

in  the  colour  of  the,  535. 
Biackcap,  arrival  of  the  male,  before 
the  female,  212;   young  of   the, 
487. 
Black-cock,   polygamous,   219;   pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the,  248; 
pugnadt}  and   love-dance  of  the, 
363;  call  of  the,  375  ;  moulting  of 
the,  392;  duration  of  the  court- 
ship »f  the,  405;   and  pheasant, 
hybrids  of,  414;  sexual  difference 
in  coloration  of  the,  491 ;  crimsoB 
eye-cere  of  the,  491. 
BUMBklock,  Dr.,  on  mvsic.  572. 


465,  471. 

Blackwall,  J.,  on  the  speakmg  of  the 
magpie,  90;  on  the  desertion  of 
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f-ariatioc  of  ooloux  in  spiders,  272 ; 
on  male  spiders,  272. 

Bladder-nose  Seal,  hood  of  the,  528. 

Blaine,  on  the  affections  of  dogs, 
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Blair,  Dr.,  on  the  relative  liability  of 
Europeans  to  yellow  fever,  194. 

Blake,  C.  C,  on  the  jaw  from  La 
Naulette,  40. 

Blakiston,  Oapt.,  on  the  American 
snipe,  377  ;  on  the  dances  of  Tetrao 
phaskmelluSy  381. 

Blasius,  Dr.,  on  the  species  of  Euro- 
pean birds,  422. 

Bhdiua  taitrua,  hornlike  processes  of 
male,  299. 

Bleeding,  tendency  to  profuse,  287. 

Blenkiron,  Mr.,  on  sexual  preference 
in  horses,  524. 

Blcnnies,  crest  developed  on  the  head 
of  male,  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son, 338. 

BletUiaa  multipunciatOy  stridulation 
of,  302. 

Bloch,  on  the  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in  fishes,  249. 

Blood,  arterial,  red  colour  of,  261. 

pheasant,  number  of  spurs  in, 

364. 

Bluebreast,  red-throated,  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the,  472. 

Bluroenbach,  on  Man,  28;  on  the 
large  size  of  the  nasal  cavities  in 
American  aborigines,  34;  on  the 
position  of  man,  149  ;  on  the  num- 
ber of  speciee  of  man,  174. 

Blyth,  E.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
hand  in  the  species  of  Hyldbates^ 
51 ;  observations  on  Indian  crow:t, 
102;  on  the  development  of  the 
horns  in  the  Koodoo  and  Eland  an- 
telopes, 234;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
males  of  QcUlintUa  cristata,  360 ;  on 
the  presence  of  spurs  in  the  female 
Euplocamua  erytkrophthaimvu,  364 ; 
on  the  pugnacity  of  the  amadavat, 
366 ;  on  the  spoonbill,  374;  on  the 
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uioiiltiiig  of  Anthiu,  392 ;  on  th« 
moulting  of  bustardS|  plovers,  and 
0aUu9  banldoa,  392 ;  on  the  Indian 
honey-baszard,  424 ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ierences  in  the  colour  of  the  ejti 
of  hornbtlls,  425  ;  on  Oriolus  m«- 
lanocephalvSf  460;  on  PaUBomii 
favantcuSj  461;  on  the  genus  Ar- 
dettOf  461 ;  on  the  peregrine  falcon, 
401 ;  on  young  female  birds  aoqnir- 
tug  male  characters,  461 ;  on  the 
immature  plumage  of  birds,  465 ; 
on  representative  species  of  birds, 
468 ;  on  the  yonng  of  TumUj  476 ; 
on  anomalous  young  of  Z<mius 
rufut  and  Colymbus  ghdalis,  482 ; 
on  the  sexes  and  young  of  the  spar- 
rows, 483 ;  on  dimorphism  m  some 
■herons,  484 ;  on  the  ascertainment 
of  the  sex  of  nestling  bullfinches 
by  pulling  out  breast-feathers,  484 ; 
on  orioles  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484;  on  the  sexes  and 
young  of  Buphu8  and  Anastovmts, 
486;  on  the  yonng  of  the  black- 
cap and  blackbird,  487;  on  the 
young  of  the  stonechat,  487;  on 
the  white  plumage  of  Anattcmui, 
493;  on  the  horns  of  Bovine  ani- 
mals, 505  ;  on  the  horns  of  AfUUope 
bezoartictiy  507;  on  the  mode  of 
fighting  of  Ovis  cyciooeros,  508; 
on  the  voice  of  the  Gibbons,  527 ; 
on  the  crest  of  the  male  wild  goat, 
531;  on  the  colours  of  Fortax 
pictOf  535  ;  on  the  colours  of  Anti' 
lope  bezoarticOy  530  ;  on  the  colour 
of  the  Axis  deer,  536 ;  on  sexual 
difference  of  colour  in  Jlylobates 
ftoolock,  537 ;  on  the  hog-deer,  546 ; 
on  the  beard  and  whiskers  in  a 
monkey  becoming  white  with  i^^e, 
559. 

Boar,  wild,  polygamous  in  India,  217 ; 
use  of  the  tusks  b;  the,  513 ;  fight- 
ing of,  518. 

Boaixlman,  Mr.,  Albino  birds  in  U.  S., 
419. 

Boitard  and  Corbie,  MM.,  on  the 
transmisision  of  sexual  peculiarities 
in  pigeons,  230 ;  on  the  antipathy 
shewn  by  some  female  pigeons  to 
certain  males,  418. 

Beld,  Mr.,  on  the  singing  of  a  sterile 
hybrid  canary,  369. 


Bombet,  on  the  yariabilily  of  tbf 

standard  of  beauty  in  Europe,  596. 
Bombus^  diileienoe  of  the  sexes  In, 

292. 
Bombycide,  coloration  of,  313;  pair* 

ing  of  the,  318 ;  colours  of,  318. 
BombydUa  ccarolmmns^  red  append- 
ages of,  461. 
Bombyx  cynthitk,  278;  proportion  of 

the  sexes  in,  250,  253 ;  pairing  of, 

318. 
mori,  difference  of  size  of  the 

male  and  female  oocooos  of,  278 ; 

pairing  of,  318. 
Femyif  proportion  of  sexes  of, 

253. 
Tamaimai,  278 ;  M.  Personnat  on, 

251 ;  proportion  of  sexes  of,  253. 
Bonaparte,  C.  L.,  on  the  call-notes  of 

the  wild  turkey,  375. 
Bond,  F.,  on  the  finding  of  new  mates 

by  crows,  408. 
Bone,  implements  of,  skill  displayed 

in  making,  49. 
Boner,  C,  on  the  transfer  of  male 

characters  to  an  old  female  chamois, 

504 ;  on  the  habits  of  stags,  515  ; 

on  the  pairing  of  red  deer,  522. 
Bones,  increase  of,   in    length    and 

thickness,  when  carrying  a  greater 

weight,  32. 
Bonizzi,  P.,  difference  of  colour   in 

sexes  of  pigeons,  230. 
Bonnet  monkey,  151. 
Bonwick,  J.,  extinction    of   Tasma 

nians,  183, 184. 
Boomerang,  145. 
Boreua  hyemcUis,  scarcity  of  the  male, 

254. 
Bory  St.  Vincent,  on  the  number  of 

species  of  man,  174 ;  on  the  colouni 

of  Labrus  pavo,  342. 
Bq8  etnucuSf  505. 

gaunuy  horns  oi,  505w 

moschatusj  529. 

-— ^  prinUgenmSy  501. 

sondaicuSf  honis  of,  505;  colours 

of,  536. 
Botocudos,  144;  n-ode  of  life  of,  197  ; 

disfigurement  of  the  ears  and  lower 

lip  of  the,  575. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  J.  C.  de,  on  the 

antiquity  of  man,  2. 
Bourbon,  proportion  of  the  sexea  in  ■ 

species  of  FapiUo  from,  S50. 


Bo«iri«ii,  on  the  marriage-cnstoms  of 
toe  siiTages  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, 598. 
BoriiUe,  dewlaps  of,  531. 
Bower^birds,  406 ;  habits  of  the,  881 ; 
omamentod  playing-places  of,  \il, 
413. 
Bows,  use  of,  179. 
Bnchjoephalic    structare,    posaibie 

eiplanation  of,  56. 
Brachyuni,  268. 
Brachyurua  calvusj    scarlet  face  of, 

560. 
Bradley,  Mr.,  ahdactor  ossis  metatarsi 
quinti  in  man,  42. 

Brain,  of  man,  agreement  of  the,  with 
that  of  lower  animals,  6 ;  conrolu- 
tions  of,  in  the  human  foetus,  1 1 ; 
influence  of  development  of  mental 
iacnlties  upon  the  size  of  the,  54 ; 
influence  of  the  development  of,  on 
the  spinal  column  and  skull,  55 ; 
larger  in  some  existing  mammals 
than  in  their  tertiary  prototypes, 
81 ;  relation  of  the  development  of 
the,  to  the  progress  of  language, 
87 ;  disease  of  the,  affecting  speech, 
88 ;  difierence  in  the  convolutions 
of,  in  different  races  of  men,  167 ; 
supplement  on,  by  Prof.  Huxley, 
199  ;  development  of  the  gyri  and 
sulci,  204. 

Itrakenridge,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of 
climate,  32. 

Brandt,  A.,  on  hairy  men,  1 9. 

Braubach,  Prof.,  on  the  quasi -religious 
feeling  of  a  dog  towanls  his  master, 
96  ;  on  thr  self-restraint  of  dogs, 
103. 

Braner,  F.,  on  dimorphism  in  Neuro- 
themia,  291. 

Brazil,  skulls  found  in  caves  of,  168  ; 
population  of,  173 ;  compreMsion  of 
th«  nose  by  the  natives  of,  583. 

BrcHk  between  man  and  the  apes, 
156. 

Bream,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the, 
249. 

Breeding,  age  of,  in  birds,  484. 

— -  season,  sexual  characters  making 
their  appearance  in  the,  in  birds, 
390. 

Brebm,  on  the  effects  of  intoxicating 
liquors  on  monkeys,  7;  on  the 
reoogoition  of  women  by  male  Cyno' 


cephaii'j  8 ;  on  the  diversity  of 
mental  faculties  of  monkeys, 
on  the  habits  of  baboons,  51 ; 
revenge  taken  by  monkeys,  69; 
manifestations  of  maternal  affecl 
by  monkeys  and  baboons,  70; 
the  instinctive  dread  of  monk 
for  serpents,  71 ;  on  the  m<e  I 
ftones  as  missiles  by  baboons,  I 
on  a  baboon  using  a  mat  for  shel  i 
from  the  sun,  82 ;  on  the  sigi 
cries  of  monkeys,  87 ;  on  sentii 
posted  by  monkeys,  101 ;  on  co-o  • 
ration  of  animals,  101 ;  on  an  ea  ; 
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-1 01 ;  oc  baboons  in  confinement  p  • 
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the  love-dance  of  the  black-cot  . 
363;  on  PaUxmedea  oomuta,  36  ; 
on  the  habits  of  the  Black-grou  , 
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mates  by  birds,  409 ;  on  the  flgh  • 
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and  female  births  in,  243. 

Brldgman,  Laura,  88. 
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during  parturition,  244. 

Brown-Sequard,  Dr.,  on  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  effects  of  operations  by 
guinea-pigs,  60,  603. 

Bruce,  on  the  use  of  the  elephant's 
tusks,  507. 

Bmlerie,  P.  de  la,  on  the  habits  of 
Atettchua^  dcatricomu,  300 ;  on  the 
stridulation  of  Ateuchus,  306. 

Bninnich,  on  the  pied  ravens  of  the 
Feroe  islands,  424. 

Bryant,  Dr.,  preference  of  tame  pigeon 
for  wild  mate,  418. 

— ,  Oipt,  on  the  courtship  of 
CcUiorhinus  ursmus^  522, 

Bubcu  bison,  thoracic  projection  of, 
298. 

Buoephalut  capensis^  diflTerence  of  the 
seies  of,  in  colour,  351. 

Buceros,  nidification  and  incubation  of^ 
454. 

■  hioomis,  sexual  differences  in  the 
colouring  of  the  casque,  beak,  and 
mouth  in,  425, 

— —  oomtgciittSf  sexnal  differences  in 
the  beak  of,  383. 

Biichner,  L.,  on  the  origin  of  man, 
8 ;  on  the  use  of  the  human  foot  as 
a  prehensile  organ,  52 ;  on  the  mode 
of  progression  of  the  apes,  52 ;  on 
want  of  self-consciousness,  kc,  in 
savages,  83. 

Bttcholz.,  Dr.,qunrreU  of  chamseleons, 
337. 

Bnckland,  F.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 

■  portion  of  the  sexes  in  rats,  247 ; 
on   the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 


the  trout,  249 ;  on  Guaucra 

gtrota,  338. 

Bnckland,  W.,  on  the  complexity  of 
crinoids,  91. 

Buckler,  W.,  proportion  of  sexes  of 
Lepidoptera  reared  by,  253. 

Buckinghamshire,  numerical  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  birthsin,  242. 

Buoorax  abysmmcusj  inflation  of  the 
neck-wattle  of  the  male  during 
courtship,  883. 

BvdffUi  Baii^  212. 

Buffalo,  Cape,  508. 

i  Indian,  horns  of  the,  505. 

,  Italian,  mode  of  fighting  of  the, 

508. 

Bnffon,  on  the  number  of  species  of 
man,  174. 

Bufo  aikmmmsis,  349. 

Bugs,  281. 

Buist,  R.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  salmon,  249 ;  on  the  pug- 
nacity of  the  male  salmon,  332. 

Bulbnl,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  360 ; 
display  of  under  tail-coverts  by  the 
male,  402. 

Bull,  mode  of  fighting  of  the,  508 ; 
curled  frontal  hair  of  the,  531. 

Buller,  Dr.,  on  the  Huia,  208 ;  the 
attachment  of  birds,  410. 

Bullfinch,  sexual  differences   in  the, 
219 ;  piping,  369  ;   female,  singing 
of  the,  370 ;  courtohip  of  the,  401 
widowed,  finding  a  new  mate,  408 
attacking    a    reed-bnnting,   412 
nestling,  sex  ascertained  by  pulling 
out  breast-feathers,  484^ 

Bullfinches  distinguishing  persons, 
412;  rivalry  of  female,  420. 

Bulls,  two  young,  attacking  an  old 
one,  101 ;  wild,  battles  of,  501. 

Bull-trout,  male,  colouring  o^  during 
the  breeding  season,  340. 

Bunting,  reed,  head  feathers  of  the 
male,  402 ;  attacked  by  a  bullfinch, 
412. 

Buntings,  characters  of  young,  464. 

Buphus  coromamdus,  sexes  and  young 
of,  486 ;  change  of  colour  in,  494. 
495. 

Burchell,  Dr.,  on  the  zebra,  545 ;  on 
the  extravagance  of  a  bush  woman 
in  adorning  herself,  577 ;  celibacy 
unknown  among  the  savages  of 
South  Africa,  594;   on  the  naar 


nage-castoms  of  tbe  Bushwomen, 
598. 

Burke,  on  the  number  of  species  of 
n»n,  174. 

Burmese,  colour  of  the  beard,  in,  558. 

Burton,  Capt.,  on  negro  idea«  of 
female  beauty,  579 ;  on  a  universal 
ideal  of  beauty,  582. 

Bushmen,  64. 

Bnshvoman,  sxtravagant  ornamenta- 
tion of  a,  577. 

Bush  women,  hair  o^  H7,  marriage- 
customs  of,  598. 

Bustard,  throat-pouch  of  me  male, 
373 ;  humming  noise  produced  by  a 
male,  377 ;  Indian,  ear-tufts  of,  384. 

Bustards,  occurrence  of  sexual  dif- 
ferences and  of  polygamy  among 
the,  219 ;  lore-gestures  of  the  male, 
380;  double  moult  in,  390,  392. 

Butler,  A.  6.,  on  sexual  differences  in 
the  wings  of  Ariooris  epitus,  277 ; 
courtship  of  butterflies,  307 ;  on 
the  colouring  of  the  seies  in 
species  of  Theola,  310 ;  on  the  re- 
semblance of  Iphiaa  gkawippe  to  a 
ieaf^  313 ;  on  the  rejection  of  cer- 
tain moths  and  caterpillars  by 
lizards  and  frogs,  326. 

Butterfly,  noise  produced  by  a,  307 ; 
Emperor,  307,  308 ;  meadow  brown, 
instability  of  the  ocellated  spots  of, 
428. 

Butterflies,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
2.50 ;  forelegs  atrophied  in  some 
male,  277  ;  sexual  difference  in  the 
nenration  of  the  wings  of,  277; 
pugnacity  of  male,  307  ;  protective 
resemblances  of  the  lower  surface 
of,  311 ;  display  of  the  wings  by, 
314;  white,  alighting  upon  bits  of 
paper,  317 ;  attracted  by  a  dead 
specimen  of  the  same  species,  317  ; 
courtship  of,  317 ;  male  and  female, 
inhabiting  different  stations,  321. 

Buxton,  C ,  obserTstions  on  macaws, 
102 ;  on  an  instance  of  benevolence 
in  a  parrot,  411. 

Buazard,  Indian  honey-,  rariation  in 
the  crest  of,  424. 


Cabbage  butterflies,  312. 

Cachalot,  large  head  of  the  male,  502. 


Cadences,  musical,  perception  of  : 
animals,  569. 

Cgecum,  20 ;  large,  in  the  early  \ 
genitors  of  man,  160. 

CoiWna  fnosc-'iota^  pugnacity  of  I 
male,  362. 

Calilbrnian  Indians,  decrease  of,  2   : 

CailumassOj  chelae  of,  figured,  267 

CcUlidryca^  colours  of  sexes,  318. 

CalUonymua  lyra,  characters  of  I 
male,  335. 

CcUhrMnua  ursinus,   relative  six( 
the  sexes  of,  515 ;    courtship  [ 
522. 

Calot68  maria,  358. 

nigrUaMSt  sexual  difference 

the  colour  of,  357. 

Cambridge,  O.  Pickard,  on  the  »  : 
of  spiders,  255 ;  on  the  sixe  of  n  i 
NepMh,  273. 

Camel,  canine  teeth  of  male,  {  ) 
514. 

Campbell,  J.,  on  the  Indian  elephi  : 
218 ;   on  the  proportion   of  n  i 
and  female  births  in  the  harem 
Siam,  245. 

Campylopterta  hemSeucurus,  248. 

Canaries  distinguishing  persons,  4  I 

Canary,  polygamy  of  the,  220 ;  cha  i 
of  plumage  in,  after  moulting,  2 
female,  selecting  the  best  sing  i 
male,  268;  sterile  hybrid,  sing 
of  a,  369 ;  female,  singing  of  1 1 
370;  selecting  a  greenfinch,  4 
and  siskin,  pairing  of,  415. 

Canestrini,  G.,  on  rudimentary  c  ] 
racters  and  the  origin  of  man, 
on  rudimentary  characters,  11 ; 
the  movement  of  the  ear  in  m ; 
14 ;  on  the  variability  of  the  ^  f 
miform  appendage  in  man,  21 ; 
the  abnormal  division  of  the  ma  I 
bone  in  man,  39 ;  on  abnormal  c : 
ditions  of  the  human  uterus,  <> 
on  the  persistence  of  the   from 
suture  in  man,  39  ;  on  the  propi 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  silk-motlis,  2! 
251 ;   secondary  sexual  characti 
of  spiders,  272. 

Cancer  pagnru3y  266. 

Canfleld,  Dr.,  on  the  horns  of  i: 
Antiiocapra  234. 

Canine  teeth  in  man,  46 ;  diminuti 
of,  in  man,  53 ;  dhninution  of, 
horses,   53;    disappaaranoe  of. 
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male  nuninaiits,  53 ;  largc^  In  the 
Murly  progenitors  of  nun,  160. 

Cnainffa,  and  horns,  inyerse  develop- 
ment of,  514. 

Canoes,  use  of,  48,  180. 

CcatthariSj  difference  of  colour  in  the 
■exes  of  a  species  of,  294. 

Camtharua  UneattUj  341. 

Capercailzie,  polygamous,  219 ;  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the,  248 ; 
pugnacity  of  the  male,  363 ;  pairing 
of  the,  367 ;  autumn  meetings  of 
the,  370 ;  call  of  the,  375 ;  dura- 
tion of  the  courtship  of,  405 ;  beha- 
yiour  of  the  female,  419;  inconve- 
nifnce  of  black  colour  to  the  female, 
444  ;  sexual  difference  in  the  colora- 
tion of  the,  491 ;  crimson  eye<cere 
of  the  male,  491. 

Capitonidae,  colours  and  nidificatiott  of 
the,  456. 

Capra  ctgagrtu,  508;  crest  of  the 
male,  531;  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of,  536. 

Capreoltu  SSn'-ica  subscaudatuSf  542. 

Caprice,  couimon  to  man  and  animals, 
93. 

Caprimulgu8f  noise  made  by  the  males 
of  some  species  of,  with  their 
wings,  376. 

— ^  virguUantu,  pairing  of,  366. 

t-arabidas,  302. 

Carbonnier,  on  the  natural  history  of 
the  pike,  249  ;  on  the  relative  size 
of  the  nexes  in  fishes,  335 ;  court- 
ship of  Chinese  Macropus,  341. 

CurcineuteSf  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in,  457. 

Carcmua  manas^  268,  269. 

Cdrdmalt'$  virgmianus,  225. 

Carduelis  elegans,  sexual  differences  of 
the  beak  in,  360. 

Carnivora,  marine,  polygamous  habits 
of,  218;  sexual  diflerences  in  the 
colours  of,  534. 

Carp,  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  249. 

Carr,  K.,  on  the  peewit,  366. 

Carrier  pigeon,  .'ate  development  of 
the  wattle  in  the,  238. 

Carrion  beetles,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Carus,  Prof.  V.,  on  the  development 
of  the  horns  in  merino  sheep,  235. 

CMsowary,  sexes  and  incubation  of 
the,  478. 


Coatiruif  mode  of  holding  wings,  81& 

Castorenm,  529. 

Caauarhu  galeattts,  478. 

Cat,  convoluted  body  in  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  of  a,  23 ;  sick,  sympathy 
of  a  dog  with  a,  103. 

Cataract  in  C^jus  Azarcgy  7. 

Catarrh,  liability  of  Ccbus  Azara  to,  7. 

Catarrhine  monkeys,  153. 

Caterpillars,  bright  colours  of^  325. 

Cathartes  aura^  416. 

jota,  love-gestures  oi  the  male, 

380. 

Catlin,  G.,  correlation  of  colour  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the  Mandans, 
197;  on  the  development  of  the 
beard  among  North  Americnn 
Indians,  560 ;  on  the  great  length 
of  the  hair  in  some  North  American 
tribes,  580. 

Caton,  J.  D.,  on  the  development  of 
the  horns  in  Cervus  virginianus  and 
strongylooeros,  234 ;  on  the  presence 
of  traces  of  horns  in  the  female 
wapiti,  504;  on  the  fighting  of 
deer,  510 ;  on  the  crest  of  the  male 
wapiti,  531 ;  on  the  colours  of  the 
Virginian  deer,  535 ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  colour  in  the  wapiti, 
536 ;  on  the  spots  of  the  Virginian 
deer,  546. 

Cats,  dreaming,  74;  tortoise-«hell,230, 
232,  237 ;  enticed  by  valerian,  530 ; 
colours  of,  543, 

Cattle,  rapid  increase  of,  in  South 
America,  47;  domestic,  lighter  in 
winter  in  Siberia,  229 ;  horns  of^  234, 
505 ;  domestic,  sexual  differences  of, 
late  developed,  238 ;  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in,  246. 

Caudal  vertebrae,  number  o^  in  ma- 
caques and  baboons,  58;  basal,  of 
monkeys,  imbedded  in  the  body,  59. 

Cavolini,  observations  on  Sarraniis, 
162. 

Cebus,  maternal  affection  in  a,  70; 
gradation  of  species  of,  175. 

— . —  Apella,  205. 

'  Azarcgj  liability  of,  to  the  same 
diseases  as  man,  7  ;  distinct  sounds 
produced  by,  84;  early  maturity 
of  the  female,  558. 

capucmus,    polygamous,   217; 

sexual  differences  of  colour  in,  587 
hair  on  the  head  of,  549. 


549. 

Oddomyide,  proportions  of  the  sexes 

iii,S54. 
Celibacy,  unknown  among  the  savages 

of  South  Africa  and  Sooth  America, 

594. 
Untipedes,  274. 
Cephalopoda,    absence   of   secondary 

sexual  characters  in,  263. 
Ctphalopterus  amatus^  373. 

penduliger,  374. 

Cerambyx  heros,  stridulant  organ  of, 

303. 
Ceratodos,  paddle  of,  37. 
Ceratop/iora  aspera^  nasal  appendages 

of,  355. 
— —  Stoddartii,  nasal  horn  o^  355. 
Cerceris,  habits  of,  291. 
Cercocebus  athiops^  whiskers,  &c.,  of, 

550. 
Cerccpithecua,  young,  seized  by  an 

eagle   and  rescued   by   the  troop, 

101 ;  definition  of  species  of,  175. 

■  cephuSf  sexual  difference  of  colour 
in,  637,  562. 

.  —    cynosurua     and    griseoviridis, 
colour  of  the  scrotum  in,  537. 

■  Diana,  sexual  difierences  of 
colour  in,  637,  552,  553. 

'^— griaeo-viridiSy  101. 

petauriata,  whiskers,  &c.,   of, 

550. 

Ceres,  of  birds,  bright  colours  of,  491. 

Ceriomis  Temminckii,  swelling  of  the 
wattles  of  the  male  during  court- 
ship, 383. 

Csrvti/us,  weapons  of,  514. 

— ^—  moachat(is,  rudimentary  horns 
of  the  female,  504. 

Cerxms  alc€8,  234. 

-^—  campestria,  odour  of,  529. 

canadenais,  traces  of  horns  in 

the  female,  504 ;  attacking  a  mnn, 
511 ;  sexual  difference  in  the  colour 
of;  536. 

—  elaphua,  battles  of  male,  501  ; 
horns  of^  with  numcrouji  points, 
510. 

Eldi,  234. 

—  mantchuricu8y  646, 

— — /w/i«tet«,  colours  of,  536, 

■  '        atrongyloceroa,  234. 

—  virgi$Uttmiaj  234 ;  horns  of,  in 
course  of  modification,  511. 
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species  of,  457. 
Cetacea,  nakedness  of,  56. 
Ceylon,  frequent  absence  of  beard  in 

the  natives  of,  660. 
Chaffinch,  proportion  of  the  sexfe  in 

the,  248 ;  courUhip  of  the,  401. 
Chaffinches,  369;   new  mates  found 

by,  408. 
Chalcophapa    mdicua,    characters    of 

young,  465. 
Chalcosoma  atlaa,  sexual   differences 

of,  296. 
Chamcaleo,  sexual  differenoes  in   th« 

genus,  356. 

bifurcuaj  356,  357. 

(JifCTm,  357. 

pumiluay  357. 

Ciiomapetea  unicolor,  modified  wiag- 

feather  in  the  male,  377. 
Chameleons,  354. 
Chamois,     danger-signals    of,     100; 

transfer  of  male  characters  to  an 

old  female,  504. 
Champneys,      Mr.,     acromio-basilar 

muscle  and  quadrupedal  gait,  42. 
Chapuis,  Dr.,  on  the  transmission  of 

sexual  peculiarities  in  pigeons,  230; 

on  streaked  Belgian  pigeons,  238, 

446. 
Char,  male,  colouring  of,  during  the 

breeding  season,  340. 
Characters,   male,    developed   in   fe- 
males,    227 ;     secondary     sexual, 

transmitted    through    both    sexes, 

227  ;   natural,  artificial,  exaggera- 
tion of,  by  man,  582. 
Charadriua    hiaticula    and    pluviaiia, 

sexes  and  young  of,  485. 
Chardin  on  the  Persians,  586. 
Charms,  worn  by  women,  577. 
CharruAs,  freedom  of  divorce  among 

the,  598. 
C/iai>morhynchu'iy  difference  of  coloui 

in  the  sexes  of,  389 ;  colours  of,  492. 
^—  niveu8f  389. 

tiicarunculatusy  389. 

Chastity,  early  estimation  of,  119. 
Chatterers,  sexual  differences  in,  219. 
Cheever,  Rev.  H.  T.,  census  of  the 

Sandwich  Islands,  257. 
Cheiroptera,    absence    of    secondary 

sexual  characters  in,  218. 
Chele  of  Crustacea,  2(^6,  271. 
Chtioniaf  sexual  diiferences  in  8(f0^ 
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Ohmulopeatagypiiacus,  wing-knoU  ot, 
864. 

Cheraprogne,  392,  419. 

Chest,  proportioos  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  82 ;  large,  of  the  Quechua 
and  Aymara  Indians,  34. 

Chevrotains,  csoine  teeth  of,  514. 

ChiaaognathuSf  stridulation  of,  306. 

■         Orantiij  mandibles  of,  800. 

Children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate, 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  243. 

Chiloe  lice  of  the  natives  of;  170; 
population  of,  173. 

Cliimarh  monstroaa^  bonf  process  on 
the  head  of  the  male,  338. 

Chimaeroid  fishes,  prehensile  organs  of 
male,  881. 

Chimpanzee,  561;  ears  of  the,  14; 
representatives  of  the  eyebrows  in 
the,  19 ;  hands  of  the,  50 ;  absence 
of  mastoid  processes  in  the,  53 ; 
platforms  built  by  the,  66 ;  crack- 
ing nuts  with  a  stone,  81;  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  the  arms  of  the, 
151 ;  supposed  evolution  of  the, 
177 ;  polygamous  and  social  habits 
of  the,  590. 

China,  North,  idea  of  female  beauty 
in,  578. 

,  Southern,  inhabitants  of,  197 

Chinese,  use  of  flint  tools  by  the,  145  ; 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
races  of  the,  167;  colour  of  the 
beard  in,  558;  general  beardless- 
ness  of  the,  560 ;  opinions  of  the, 
on  the  appearance  of  Europeans  and 
Cingalese,  578 ;  compression  of  the 
feet  of,  583. 

Chinsurdi,  his  opinion  of  beards,  576, 
581. 

Chlamydera  macuIatOy  382. 

ChloSon,  pedunculated  eyes  of  the 
male  of,  274. 

CfUoephaga,  coloration  of  the  sexes  in, 
460. 

Chlorocaltu  Tanana  (figured),  285. 

Chorda  Dorsalis,  161. 

Chough,  r*d  beak  of  the,  491. 

Chromidae,  frontal  protuberance  in 
male,  340;  sexual  differences  in 
colour  of,  345. 

Cliry$tmff9  picia,  long  claws  of  the 
msJa,350. 

Chrymooccyx.  characters  of  young  of, 
465 


Chrysomolidft,  stridulatkNi  o^  90S. 

Cicada  pruinosa^  282. 

aeptendecim,  282. 

Cicads,  songs  of  the,  281 ;  mdimen* 
tary  sound-organs  in  females  o^  288L 

Cicatrix  of  a  bum,  causing  modifica- 
tion of  the  faciei  bones,  55. 

CichlOy  frontal  protuberance  of  male 
340. 

Cimetifere  du  Sud,  Paris',  22. 

Cincioramphus  erurtUis,  large  sise  of 
male,  362. 

Cinclus  aquatirus^  455. 

Cingalese,  Chinese  opinion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the,  578. 

Cirri  pedes,  oomplemental  males  of. 
208. 

Civilisation,  effects  of,  upon  natural 
selection,  133 ;  influence  of,  in  tha 
competition  of  nations,  183. 

Clanging  of  geese,  &c,  368. 

Clapar^e,  E.,  on  natural  selection 
applied  to  man,  49. 

Clarke,  on  the  marrlage-costoma  of 
the  Kalmucks,  598. 

Classification,  148. 

Claus,  C.y  on  the  sexes  of  Sapkirauij  • 
271. 

Cleft-palate,  inherited,  35. 

Clitnacteris  erythropsy  sexes  of,  479. 

Climate,  31 ;  cool,  favourable  to  hu- 
num  progress,  183;  power  of  sup- 
porting extremes  of,  by  man,  182  ; 
want  of  connexion  of,  with  colour, 
192. 

Cloaca,  existence  of  a,  in  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  161. 

Cloacal  passage  existing  in  the  hu- 
man embryo,  9. 

Clubs,  used  as  weapons  before  disper- 
sion of  mankind,  180. 

Clucking  of  fowls,  368. 

Clythra  A'punctata^  stridulation  of, 
302. 

Coan,  Mr.,  Sandwich-islanders,  187. 

Cobbe,  Miss,  on  morality  in  hypothe 
tical  bee-community,  99. 

Cobra,  ingenuity  of  a,  352. 

Coccus^  147. 

Coccyx,  22,  23;  in  the  human  em- 
bryo, 9;  convoluted  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the,  23 ;  imbedded  in 
the  body,  59. 

Cochin-China,  notions  of  beaii^  el 
the  inhabitants  of,  578,  580. 


Oock,  blind,  fed  by  iU  companions, 
103;  game,  killing  a  kite,  3G3 ; 
comb  and  wirttlea  of  the,  403 ;  pre- 
ference shewn  hj  the,  for  young 
hens,  420  ;  game,  transparent  zone 
in  the  hackles  of  a,  430. 

Cock  of  the  rock,  405. 

Coiikatoofi,  491,  492,  493;  neitlingj 
411;  black,  immature  plumage  of, 
467, 

Cttlvateratn,  absence  of  aecondary 
vcitui  characters  In^  2 (JO. 

CfjfTee,  fondaes^  of  tooakeys  fqr»  7. 

Cold,  jiiippos^d  oU'ecits  of,  32 ;  power 
of  *nppoTting,  hj  rnftn,  182, 

Coleoptem,  294;  Ktridulntion  of,  284; 
AtridaliiiiL  or^rms  of,  discu:idi«d,  iK^3. 

Coiiaa  ediisa  and  ht^alef  3 19. 

Collingwood,  C*,  on  the  pugnocity  of 
the  btitterfliea  of  Borneo,  307 ;  on 
butterfli^^  being  Attracted  by  a 
dcnd  fipedmen  ^f  the  same  ppedefl, 
317, 

Colobn*,  nbtsence  of  tXe  tlitiiiib,  5L 

Colombia,  fljkttuDed  hendis  of  savjiges 
of,  575. 

ColonistSj  enccesii  of  the  English  asj 
142, 

CQloration,  protecdTft,  In  birds,  489. 

Colour,  siippoflcd  to  be  dcp^adeut  oq 
ti^ht  and  heat,  ^2;  correlation  of, 
wtth  immnnUy  from  certiiin  poi^s^oA 
and  paranites^  l^^;  purpose  of^  ]D 
l^pidoptem,  31 W;  rebtioii  of,  ta 
tmiml  fundi on&,  in  fishes,  343 ; 
difference  of,  in  thea^ies  of  anakes, 
^^'I'l  ^  Bcxaul  differeuees  of,  in 
liiiaf^j^  3{V7;  iol^luenee  of,  in  the 
pi j Hug  of  birds  of  dififereDt  species, 
415;  relation  of,  tn  iiiidilicatir>ti, 
4i»3,  456;  seinal  difTi^reneef  of,  in 
tnaxninals,  53rij540;  recogtiition  of, 
by  qtiftdraptds,  540 ;  of  ehlMren, 
in  different  rncea  of  maji,  &j7  ;  of 
tKe  skin  in  man,  604-. 

Colours,  admir&l  alike  by  man  emd 
aninialfl,  93  ;  bright,  due  to  acxuut 
9«kction,  201;  brii^ht,  Jimoi^g  the 
iciwer  nnimala,  2til,  £62;  bright, 
protectire  to  biiherf^iefl  and  motVi-i, 
^l.");  bright,  in  male  fiiahee,  B>\5^ 
340 ;  trtm^minidon  of^  in  birds,  443, 

Oolquhoon^  eirampSe  of  reasoning  in 
a  fetrieTCrt  78, 

Cb/im&a  piVKtinOf  young  of,  4d7. 


Cdyrnifnu  ghcicdis,  anomaloiu  you    i 

of,  482. 
Comb,  derelopment  of,  in  fowis,  29 
Combs  and  wattles  in  male  birds,  4< 
Community,  preservation  of  rariatic    i 

useful  to  the,  by  natural  selecti> 

62. 
Co  1  ji pfts it nif  ^jid^it  Lo n  0 f  spec! es  nmc   \ 

the,  175. 
Comte,  C,  on  the  eipre^ion  of  t   i 

iilecil  of  bejiuty  by  sculpture,  58; 
ContJitioiis  of  life^  action  of  change 

upon   man,   80;    iofiueace   of, 

plumage  of  binJ.",  473. 
Condor^  eyes  and  oomb  of  the,  472, 
Co  nj  11  gilt  ions,  origin  of,  91, 
Qm-iL-iencG,  114,  126  ■  absence  of, 

jmme  criminals,  116. 
Cpn^ititution,  diflerence  of,  m  differs 

raees  of  meti^  133. 
Cou^umpti  on  p^  1  i  abi  I  i  t  y  of  C^h  hs  Ata  i 

to,   7  ;    con  ne  I  fan    between    coi 

picdon  and,  194, 
Conveiijytice  of  characters,  177, 
C(K>ing  of  pigeons  and  dove*,  374. 
Cook,  Capt,|   on   the   nable*  of  t  i 

Sandwieb  Lbnd!!^  .i^B^x 
Cope,  £.  [).,  on  the  Diaofiitum,  15B 
Cf.>phGiii  catflnnicOj  sexual  didereni; 

of,  354,  357. 
CpriM,  295. 
Isid^    soxa;il    diifercucet     »  f 

296. 

—  lunaris,  strilalntion  of,  303. 

Corn  I  St  brif^ht  colours  of,  260, 

Coral -saakesii  3.53, 

Giinft/ius,  sexunl   di Terence  of  colon 

in  a  species  of,  3^7. 
Q^rfu,  habits  of  the  Chaffinch  Id,  24  I 
Cornelias,  on  the  proportionii  cf  ti 

sexw  ia  Lucartus  Cr.Tn*j,  263. 
Corpora  Wolffifiua,   161 ;    ngieemei 

of,  with  the  kidneys  of  fishes,  1 L 
Correlated  vnrhstibn,  43. 
Correlation^  inBuence  of,  la  the  pr  i 

duction  of  rFices,  197, 
Corse,  on  tlie  mode  of  fighting  of  iJ 

clephatit,  514. 
Corvus  contHM,  40S, 
— — ^  gracuiuSj  red  beak  of,  491, 
pka^     nuptial      Djsiwmbly     cl 

406, 
Curydalii  coraaita,  large  jawa  of  tli 

mala,  275. 
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CownHormi  vexiliartus^  elongation  of 
wiug-feathen  in^  384,  403. 

Cotingidc,  SMaal  differences  in,  219; 
coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  460 ;  re- 
semblance of  the  females  of  distinct 
species  of,  470. 

OdHus  acorpiusj  sexual  differences  in, 
337. 

Coulter,  Dr.,  on  the  Califomian  In- 
dians, 258. 

Counting,  origin  of,  144  j  limited 
power  of,  in  primeral  man,  180. 

Courage,  rariability  of,  in  the  same 
species,  69  ;  universal  high  appre- 
ciation of,  118;  importance  of, 
130 ;  characteristic  of  men,  564. 

Courtship,  greater  eagerness  of  males 
in,  221  ;  of  fishes,  331,  341 ;  of 
birds,  367,  405. 

Cow,  winter  change  of  colour,  542. 

Crab,  deril,  269. 

,  shore,  habits  of,  268. 

Crabro  cribrarhu,  dilated  tibiaj  of  the 
male,  276. 

Crabs,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
255. 

Cranz,  on  the  inheritance  of  dexterity 
in  seal  catching,  33. 

Crawfurd,  on  the  number  of  spevies 
of  man,  174. 

Crenilabnu  massa  and  C.  mdopSf  nests 
built  by,  345. 

Crest,  origin  of,  in  Polish  fowls,  231. 

Crests,  of  birds,  difference  of,  in  the 
sexes,  467 ;  dorsal  hairy,  of  mam- 
mals, 530. 

Cricket,  field-,  stridulation  of  the, 
283 ;  pugnacity  of  male,  289. 

,    house-,    stridulation    of   the 
283,  284. 

Crickets,  sexual  differences  in,  289. 

Crioceridse,  stridulation  of  the,  302. 

Crinoids,  complexity  of^  91. 

Croaking  of  frogs,  850. 

Crocodiles,  musky  odour  of,  during 
the  breeding  season,  351. 

Crocodilia,  351. 

Crossbills,  characters  of  young,  464. 

Crosses  in  man,  173. 

Crossing  of  races,  effects  of  the,  192. 

Orossoptihn  aurttumy  400,  452,  472 ; 
adornment  of  both  sexes  of,  235 ; 
sexes  alike  in,  460. 

Crotch,  G.  R.,  on  the  stridnlation  of 
beetles,  302,  804;  on  vhe  nrida- 


lation  of  BeliopatfiM,  S05;  oa  Um 
stridulation  of  AcaUe9,  306;  habit 
of  female  deer  at  breeding  time,  503. 

Crow  Indians,  long  hair  of  the,  580. 

,  young  of  the,  481. 

Crows,  491 ;  vocal  organs  of  the,  370: 
living  in  triplets,  409. 

,  carrion,  new  mates  found  bj, 

407. 

,  Indian,  feeding  their  blind  com- 
panions, 103. 

Cruelty  of  savages  to  animals,  1 18. 

Crustacea,  parasitic,  loss  of  limbe  bj 
female,  208;  prehensile  feet  and 
antennse  of,  209 ;  male,  more  active 
than  female,  221 ;  parthenogenesis 
in,  255 ;  secondary  sexual  charac- 
ters of,  265;  amphipod,  males 
sexually  mature  while  young,  485 ; 
auditory  hairs  of,  568. 

Crystal  worn  in  the  lower  lip  by  some 
Central  African  women,  575. 

Cuckoo  fowls,  238. 

Culicida!,  208, 280;  attraetwl  by  each 
other's  humming,  280. 

Cnllen,  Dr.,  on  the  throat-pooch  of 
the  male  bustard,  373. 

Cultivation  of  plants,  probable  origin 
of,  133. 

Cupples,  Mr.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
poii;ion  of  the  sexes  in  dogs,  sheep, 
and  cattle,  246;  on  the  Scotch 
deerhound,  516;  on  sexual  pre- 
ference in  dogs,  524. 

Curculionidn,  sexual  difference  in 
length  of  snout  in  some,  208; 
hornlike  processes  in  male,  299; 
musical,  301,  302. 

Curiosity,  manifestations  of,  by  ani- 
mals, 71. 

Curlews,  double  moult  in,  390. 

Cursores,  comparative  absence  of 
sexual  differences  among  the,  219. 

Curtis,  J.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  Athalia^  254. 

Cuvier,  F.,  on  the  recognition  of 
women  by  male  quadrumana,  B. 

f  G.,  on  the  number  of  caudal 
vertebra  in  the  mandrill,  58 ;  on 
instinct  and  intelligence,  67 ;  views 
of,  as  to  the  position  of  man,  149 ; 
on  the  position  of  the  seals,  150; 
on  ffecioootyle,  263. 

Cycmsoula  suecioa^  sexual  diffveneM 
of,  472. 
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QlfmmhyoHy  sexual  difference  in 
flolonn  of,  457;  immature  plu- 
mage of,  467. 

Cyohnu,  sounds  produced  by,  304. 

Cycnia  mendha,  sexual  difference  of, 
in  colour,  316. 

Cygmu  ferufj  trachea  of,  374. 

■         olor,  white  jouog  of,  482. 

Cyllo  LedOj  instability  of  the  ooellated 
spoto  of,  428. 

CynanUiUS,  variation  in  the  genus, 
423. 

Cynipide,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

Cynooephahu^  difference  of  the  young 
from  the  adult,  8 ;  male,  recogni- 
tion of  women  by,  8 ;  polygamous 
habits  of  species  ol,  217. 

—  chacma.  70. 
geiaJa,  81. 

— ~—  hcmadryas,  81,  590;  sexual  dif- 
ference of  colour  in,  537. 

—  leuoophuSj  oolours  of  the  sexes 
of;  538. 

«—  mormonj  colours  of  the  male, 

538,  540,  550. 
— ~— porcorttts,  mane  of   the  male, 

521. 
Cypridma,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 

255. 
Cyprlnidse,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 

the,  249. 

^  Indian,  343. 

Cyprinodontidc,  sexual  differences  in 

the,  335,  337. 
Cyprimu  auratuSt  342. 
djfpris,  relations  of  the  sexes  in,  255. 
C^riodactylus  nibkhUj  354. 
Cyttophora  oriatatOf  hood  of^  528. 


Baogio,  sexual  difference  of  colour  in, 
457. 

Gaudichaudiy   young    male    of, 

467. 

Dal-ripa,  a  kind  of  ptarmigan,  248. 

Jktmalis  cubifrfjm^  peculiar  markings 
of,  544. 

•^^pygargoy  peculiar  markings  of, 
543. 

Dampness  of  climate,  supposed  influ- 
ence of,  on  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
32,  193. 

Pa&aidsB,  308. 


Dances  of  birds,  880. 

Dancing,  unirersality  of,  178. 

Daniell,  Dr.,  his  experienoe  of  vssi* 
dence  in  West  Africa,  195. 

Darfur,  protuberances  artificially  pf<iH 
duced  by  natives  of,  574. 

Darwin,  F.,  on  the  stridnlation  ol 
Dermsstes  murmur,  302. 

JkuycMra  pwUbunda,  sexual  difference 
of  colour  in,  316. 

Davis,  A.  H.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  th« 
male  8tag*beetle,  300. 

,  J.  B.,  on  the  capacity  of  the 

skull  in  various  races  of  men,  54  : 
on  the  beards  of  the  Polynesians, 
560. 

Death-rate  higher  in  towns  than  in 
rural  districts,  139. 

Death-tick,  806. 

De  Candolle,  At  ph.,  on  a  case  of  in- 
herited power  of  moving  the  scalp, 
13. 

Declensions,  origin  of,  91. 

Decoration  io  birds,  381. 

Decticut,  285. 

Deer,  233  ;  development  of  the  horns 
in,  233 ;  spots  of  young,  464,  546 ; 
horns  of,  503,  5u6 ;  use  of  horns 
of,  510,  518 ;  horns  of  a,  in  course 
of  modiBcation,  511;  sise  of  the 
horns  of,  515 ;  female,  pairing  with 
one  male,  whilst  others  are  fighting 
for  her,  522;  male,  attracted  by 
the  voice  of  the  female,  527  ;  male, 
odour  emitted  by,  529. 

,  Axis,  sexual  difference  in  the 

colour  of  the,  537. 

f  fallow,  diffoEent  coloured  herds 

of;  540. 

,  Mantchurian,  546. 

,  Virginian,  546 ;  colour  of  the, 

not  affected  by  castration,  535; 
colours  of,  536. 

Deerhound,  Scotch,  greater  siie  of  th* 
male,  237,  516. 

Defensive  organs  of  mammals,  518. 

De  Geer,  C,  on  a  female  spider  de> 
stroying  a  male,  273. 

Dekay,  Dr.,  on  the  bladder-noee  seal, 
528. 

Delorenzi,  G.,  division  of  malar  bona, 
39. 

Demerara,  yellow  fever  in,  194. 

J)endrocygna,  46&. 

J>mdrophiia  frimtalis,  yonsf  of,  487. 
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Dwison,  Sir  W.,  muiner  of  ndding 
themselret  of  vermin  among  th« 
Australians,  57  ;  axtinction  of  Tas- 
manians,  184.  . 

Danny,  U.,  on  the  lioe  of  domestic 
animals,  169. 

J)fnne$ie$  murinus,  stridnlation  oi, 
302. 

Descent  traced  through  the  mother 
alone,  588. 

Deserts,  protective  oolovring  of  ani- 
mals inhabiting,  489. 

Desmarest,  on  the  absence  of  sub* 
orbital  pits  in  AwtUape  juAjthMw- 
rosoy  529;  on  the  whiskers  of 
Macacuiy  531 ;  on  the  colonr  of 
the  opossum,  534 ;  on  the  coloars 
of  the  sexes  of  Mus  mmu/iM,  534 ; 
on  the  colouring  of  the  ocelot,  534 ; 
on  the  colours  of  seals,  635;  on 
Awtitope  oaama,  536;  on  the 
colours  of  goats,  536;  on  sexual 
difference  of  colour  in  AteUt  mar» 
ginatuSf  537;  on  the  mandrill, 
539  ;  on  Macacu8  cynomoigxtSj  558. 

Desmoulins,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174 ;  on  the  musk-deer, 
630. 

Desor,  on  the  imitation  of  man  by 
monkeys,  72. 

Despine,  P.,  on  criminals  destitute  of 
conscience,  116. 

Development,  embryonic,  of  man,  9, 
II ;  correlated,  426. 

Devil,  not  believed  in  by  the  Fue- 
gians,  95. 

Devil-crab,  269. 

Devonian,  fossil  insect  from  the,  289. 

Dewlaps,  of  cattle  and  antelopes,  531. 

DiademOf  sexual  diderences  of  colour* 
ittg  in  the  species  of,  309. 

Diamond-beetles,  bright  colours  of, 
294. 

Diastema,  occurrence  of,  in  man,  35. 

Diastylidse,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
265. 

Acrums,  racket-shaped  feathers  in, 
384;  nidification  of,  453. 

■  macrooerouSf  change  of  plumage 
in,  461. 

Dideiphia  opotmm^  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of,  533. 

Differences,  comparative,  between  dif- 
ferent species  of  bixds  of  the  same 
sex,  470. 


Digits,  supemumerary,  more  fraqoent 
in  men  than  in  women,  223 ;  rap«r- 
numerary,  inheritance  o^  232; 
supemumerary,  early  derel  pment 
of,  237. 

Dimorphism  in  females  of  water- 
beetles,  276;  in  A'euroihemiM  and 
Agrion,  291. 

Diodorus,  on  the  absence  of  beard  iic 
the  natives  of  Ceylon,  560. 

Dipelicus  Ccmtori,  sexual  differences 
o^  296. 

Diplopoda,  prehensile  limbs  of  the 
male,  274. 

Dipaaa  cynodon^  sexual  difference  in 
the  colour  of,  351. 

Diptera,  280. 

Disease,  generated  by  the  contact  of 
distinct  peoples,  183. 

Diseases  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animals,  7 ;  difference  of 
liability  to,  in  different  races  of 
men,  167 ;  new,  effecta  of,  upon 
savages,  182;  sexually  limited, 
237. 

Display,  coloration  of  Lepidoptera 
for,  314;  of  plumage  by  male 
birds,  394,  402. 

Distribution,  wide,  of  man,  48  ;  geo- 
graphical, as  evidence  of  specific 
distinctness  in  man,  169. 

Di:»use,  effects  o^  in  producing  rudi- 
mentaiy  organs,  12;  and  use  of 
parts,  effects  of,  32 ;  of  parts,  in- 
fluence of,  on  the  races  of  men,  197. 

Divorce,  freedom  of,  among  theChar- 
ruas,  598. 

DixoQ,  £.  S.,  on  the  pairing  of  diflerent 
species  of  geese,  415 ;  on  the  court- 
ship of  peafowl,  419. 

Dobrizhoffer,  on  the  marriage-custom* 
of  the  Abi pones,  599. 

Dobson,  Dr.,  on  the  Cheiroptera,  218 ; 
scent-glands  of  bats,  529;  fru- 
givorous  bats,  534. 

Dogs,  suffering  from  Tertian  ague,  8 ; 
memory  of,  74;  dreaming,  74; 
diverging  when  drawing  sledges 
over  thin  ice,  75;  exercise  of  reason- 
ing faculties  by,  78 ;  domestic,  pro- 
gress of,  in  moral  qualities,  80; 
distinct  tones  uttered  by,  84; 
parallelism  between  his  affection  for 
his  master  and  religious  feeling,  96 ; 
sociability  of  the,  100;  sympaUi?ei^ 


with  his  master,  103 ;  their  posses- 
sion of  coDscience,  103 ;  possible  use 
of  the  hair  on  the  fore-legs  of  the, 
151;  races  of  the,  176;  numerical 
proportion  of  male  and  female  births 
in,  246;  sexual  affection  between  in- 
diTiduals  of,  524;  howling  at  certain 
notes,  569  ;  rolling  in  carrion,  530. 

Dolichocephalic  structure,  possible 
cause  of,  56. 

Dolphins,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Domestic  animals,  races  of,  176 ; 
change  of  breeds  of,  596. 

Domestication,  influence  of,  in  re- 
moving the  sterility  of  hybrids,  172 

D'Orbigny,  A.,  on  the  influence  of 
dampness  and  dryness  on  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  193 ;  on  the  Yiiracaras, 
582. 

Dotterel,  477. 

r>oubleday,  £.,  on  sexual  differences 
in  the  wings  of  butterflies,  277. 

,  H.  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  smaller  moths,  251; 
males  of  Lasiocampa  quercus  and 
on  the  attraction  of  the  6'a- 
UanUa  carpini  by  the  female  252 ; 
on  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the  Lepidoptera,  252 ;  on  the  tick- 
ing of  Anobivm  tesselaium,  306; 
on  the  structure  of  Ageronia 
feronia^  307 ;  on  white  butterflies 
alighting  upon  paper,  317. 

Douglas,  J.  W.,  on  the  sexual  differ- 
ences of  the  HemipterOj  281 ;  on  the 
colours  of  British  Homoptera,  282. 

Down,  of  birds,  390. 

Draco^  gular  appendages  of,  355. 

Dragonet,  Gemmeoiis,  336. 

Dragon-flies,  caudal  appendages  of 
male,  276;  relative  size  of  the 
sexes  of,  279;  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  290 ;  want  of  pugnacity 
by  the  male,  291. 

Drake,  breeding  plumage  of  the,  393. 

Dreams,  74 ;  a  possible  source  of  the 
belief  in  spiritual  agencies,  94. 

Drill,  sexual  difference  of  colour  in 
the,  538. 

Dronugus^  irroratuSj  478. 

Drumolaa^  Saharan  species  of,  456. 

Drongo  shrike,  461. 

Drougos,  racket-shaped  feathers  in 
the  tails  of,  384,  392. 


of,  on  the  colour  of  the  skin,  193. 

DryopithecttSf  155. 

Duck,  harlequin,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage in  the,  483 ;  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage  484. 

,  long-tailed,  preference  of  male, 
for  certain  females,  420. 

,  pintail,  pairing  with  a  wigeon, 

414. 

,  Toice  of  the,  374 ;  pairing  with 

a  shield-drake,  414;  immature 
plumage  of  the,  466. 

)  wild,  sexual  differences  in  the 

219 ;  speculum  and  male  charac- 
ters of,  236 ;  pairing  with  a  pintail 
drake,  415. 

Ducks,    wild,   becoming  polygamous 
under  partial  domestication,  219 
dogs  and  cats  recognised  by,  412. 

Dufossd,  Dr.,  sounds  produced  by  fish, 
347. 

Dugong,  nakedness  of,  56 ;  tasks  of^ 
502. 

Dujardin,  on  the  relative  size  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  in  insects,  54. 

Duncan,  Dr.,  on  the  fertility  of  early 
marriages,  138 ;  comparative  health 
of  married  and  single,  140. 

Dupont,  M.,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
snpra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  22. 

Durand,  J.  P.,  on  causes  of  variation, 
30. 

Dnreau  de  la  Malle,  on  the  songs  of 
birds,  86 ;  on  the  acquisition  of  an 
air  by  blackbirds,  370. 

Dutch,  retention  jof  their  oolour  by 
the,  in  South  Africa,  193. 

Duty,  sense  of,  97. 

Duvaucel,  female  Hykbaies  washing 
her  young,  70. 

Dyaks,  pride  of^  in  mere  homicide,  117. 

Dynastes,  large  size  of  males  of,  279. 

Dynastini,  stridulation  of,  303. 

DytiscuSy  dimorphism  of  females  of, 
276 ;  grooved  elytra  of  the  female, 
276. 


Eagle,   young    Cercopithecus  rescued 
from,  by  the  troop,  101. 

,  white-headed,  brefidiag  in  im 
mature  plumage,  494. 
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faglM,  golden,  new  mates  found  by, 
408. 

Ear,  motion  of  the,  13;  external 
Bhell  of  the,  nselese  in  man,  14; 
rudimentary  point  of  the,  in  man,  15. 

Ears,  more  variable  in  men  than 
women,  224;  piercing  and  orna- 
mentation of  the,  575. 

Earwigs,  parental  feeling  in,  106. 

JEb/itino,  156. 

Eohmi,  bright  colours  of  some,  260. 

Echinodermata,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  260. 

Echis  coHnaiOy  353. 

Kcker,  figure  of  the  human  embryo, 
10;  on  the  development  of  the 
gyri  and  sulci  of  the  brain,  204 ; 
on  the  sexual  differences  in  the 
pelvis  in  man,  557 ;  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  sagittal  crest  in  Austra- 
lians, 558. 

Edentata,  former  wide  range  of,  in 
America,  169 ;  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  218. 

Edolius,  racket-shaped  feathers  in, 
384. 

Edwards.  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  North  American  species 
of  Popt/u),  250. 

Eels,  hermaphroditism  of,  162. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  the  use  of  the 
antlers  of  deer,  510 ;  on  the  pairing 
of  red  deer,  522 ;  on  the  bellowing 
of  stags,  526. 

Eggs,  hatched  by  male  fishes,  345. 

Egret,  Indian,  sexes  and  young  of,  486. 

Egrets,  breeding  plumage  of,  391 ; 
white,  492. 

Ehrenberg,  on  the  mane  of  the  male 
Hamadryns  baboon,  521. 

Ekstrom,  M.,  on  JJareida  gladalis, 
420. 

Elachista  rufocinerca,  habits  of  male, 
252. 

Eland,  development  of  the  horns  of 
the,  234. 

Elnuds,  sexual  differences  of  colour  in 
535 

Eiap/iomyiOj  sexual  differences  in,  280. 

Elaphrus  uiiginosuSf  stridulation  o£| 
302. 

£Ai/M,  353. 

Iblatcrida,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
253. 

Rlaters,  luminous,  278. 


Elephant,  156;  rate  of  Increase  ol 
the,  47  ;  nakedness  of  the,  57 ;  Id* 
dian,  forbearance  to  his  kwper, 
104;  polygamous  habits  of  the, 
218 ;  pugnacity  of  the  male,  501 ; 
tusks  of,  502,  503,  507,  515; 
Indian,  mode  of  fighting  of  tha, 
513;  male,  odour  emitt^  by  the, 
529;  attacking  white  or  grey 
horses,  540. 

Elevation  of  abode,  modifying  ia- 
fluence  of,  35. 

Elimination  of  inferior  individuals, 
137. 

Elk,  507;  winter  change  of  the,  542. 

J  Irish,  horns  of  the,  515. 

EUice  Islands,  beards  of  the  natives, 
560,  581. 

Elliot,  IL,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  young  rata, 
247 ;  on  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  sheep,  246. 

y  D.  G.,  on  Fchcamma  erythro- 

rhynchua,  390. 

i  Sir  W.,   on  the    polygamous 

habits  of  the  Indian  wild  boar, 
218. 

Ellis,  on  the  prevalence  of  infanticide 
in  Polynesia,  592. 

Elphinstone,  Mr.,  on  local  differences 
of  stature  among  the  Hindoos,  31 , 
on  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  native  races  of  India,  167. 

Elytra,  of  the  females  of  Dytiscms^ 
Acilnu,  ffydroponUf  276. 

Emberiza,  characters  of  young,  464w 

-^—  miliariu,  464. 

sohxnicltUf  412 ;    head-feathers 

of  the  male,  402. 

Embryo  of  man,  9, 10;  of  the  dog,  10. 

Embryos  of  mammals,  resemblance  of 
the,  25. 

Emigration,  137. 

Emotions  experienced  by  the  lower 
animals  in  common  with  man,  69 ; 
manifested  by  animals,  71. 

Emperor  moth,  315. 

Emulation  of  singing-birds,  369. 

Emu,  sexes  and  incubation  of,  478. 

Endurance,  estimation  of,  118. 

Energy,  a  characteristic  of  men,  565 

England,  numerical  propcrtion  of 
male  and  femtile  births  in,  242. 

Engteheart,  Mr.,  on  the  finding  at 
new  mates  by  starlinfs,  408. 
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fagli■l^  taoons  of,  as  coloniifts,  142. 

EiigTaT«n,  short-sighted,  33. 

Entomostnca,  268. 

£ntozoa,  difference  of  colour  between 
the  males  and  females  of  some,  260. 

EnTy,  persistence  of,  112. 

Eocene  period,  possible  divergenoe  of 
man  daring  the,  156. 

^lidse,  colours  of,  produced  by  the 
biliary  glands,  261. 

Speira  nigra,  small  size  of  the  male 
of,  273 

Ephemers,  274. 

£phemerid«,  290. 

JSphippiger  vitiumf  stridnlating  organs 
of,  284,  288. 

FpicaiiOf  sexual  differences  of  colour- 
ing in  the  species  of,  309. 

JSquus  hemicmus,  winter  change  of^ 
542. 

EratemOy  coloration  of,  315. 

Ercolani,  Prof.,  hermaphroditism  in 
eels,  162. 

Erect  attitude  of  man,  51,  52. 

EriMkdiaj  courting  of,  280. 

Eschricht,  on  the  derelopment  of  hair 
in  man,  18;  on  a  lanuginous 
moustache  in  a  female  fcetms  19; 
on  the  want  of  definition  between 
the  scalp  and  the  forehead  in  some 
children,  151 ;  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  hair  in  the  human  fcetun,  152; 
on  the  hairmess  of  the  face  In  the 
human  fcBtus  of  both  sexes,  602, 603. 

EsmeraidOf  difference  of  colour  m  the 
sexes  of,  294. 

E90X  /news,  249. 

rtticuhttis,  340. 

Esquimaux,  64,  133 ;  their  belief  in 
the  inheritance  of  dexterity  in 
seal-catching,  33  ;  mode  of  life  0^ 
197. 

Estrelda  amandava,  pugnacity  of  the 
male,  366. 

Enbagia^  sexual  differences  of  colour- 
ing in  the  species  of,  309. 

EvchirvB  hngimtmusj  sound  produced 
by,  304. 

Fudromiaa  morineiltUf  477. 

EuUtmpis  juguhriSf  colours  of  the 
female,  454. 

Euler,  on  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
United  States,  44. 

Sumomaia  $uptrGilians,  racket-shaped 
iBsthers  in  the  tail  of,  384. 


E^J)et(lmena  maercwra^  ooloars  of  the 
female,  453. 

EupKdtna  spiendida^  457. 

Euplooamut  erythropAihalnuUj  posses  ■ 
sion  of  spurs  by  the  female,  364. 

Europe,  ancient  inhabitants  o£^  181. 

Europeans,  difference  of,  from  Hin- 
doos, 192;  hairiness  of,  probably 
due  to  reversion,  601. 

Eurostopodua,  sexes  of,  479. 

Eurygnathus,  different  proportions  of 
the  head  in  the  sexes  of,  276. 

Euttephanut,  sexual  differences  of  spe- 
cies of,  359 ;  young  of,  487. 

Exaggeration  of  natural  characters  by 
man,  582. 

Exogamy,  588,  591. 

Expression,  resemblances  in,  between 
man  and  the  apes,  150. 

Extinction  of  races,  causes  of,  181. 

Eye,  destruction  of  the,  32 ;  change 
of  position  in,  55;  obliquity  of, 
regarded  as  a  beauty  by  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  578. 

Eyebrows,  elevation  of,  13;  develop- 
ment of  long  hairs  in,  19;  in  mon- 
keys, 151 ;  eradicated  in  parts  of 
South  America  and  Africa,  575; 
eradication  of,  by  the  Indians  of 
Paraguay,  580. 

Eyelashes,  eradication  of,  by  the  In- 
dians of  Pai'aguay,  580. 

Eyelids,  coloured  black,  in  part  of 
Africa,  574. 

Eyes,  pillared,  of  the  male  of  ChhSon, 
274;  difference  in  the  colour  of, 
in  the  sexes  of  birds,  425. 

Eyton,  T.  C,  observations  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  horns  in  the 
fallow-deer,  234. 

Eyries,  Lea,  human  remains  from, 
181. 


Fabre,  M.,  on  the  habits  of  C^rcerisj 

291. 
Facial  bones,  causes  of  modification 

of  the,  55. 
Faculties,  diversity  of,  in  the  Mime 

race  of  men,  26 ;  inheritance  of,  27 ; 

diversity  of,  in  animals  of  the  same 

species,  28;   mental,  variation  of, 

in  the  same  species,  66 ;  of  bird% 

410. 


F^irt,  lodiaB,  tortimt  'andergoBe  dj, 
118. 

F(alco  Umsoetphahu,  48^ 

^—~  peregrimuy  408,  461. 

tutmmcuiiUy  408. 

Falcon,  p«ngrint,  new  nwU  foond 
by,  408. 

Falconer,  H.,  on  the  mode  of  lighting 
of  the  Indian  elephant,  513;  on 
canines  in  a  female  deer,  514;  on 
I/i/omomshut  aqvaticus,  547. 

Fallcland  Itlanda,  hones  of,  181. 

Fallow-deer,  different  coloured  herds 
of;  540. 

Famines,  frequency  of,  among  savages, 
46. 

Farr,  Dr.,  on  the  structure  of  the 
uterus,  88 ;  on  the  effects  of  pro- 
fligacy, 137;  on  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  mortality,  139,  140. 

Farrar,  F.  W.,  on  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, 87  ;  on  the  crossing  or  blend- 
ing of  languages,  91 ;  on  the 
absence  of  the  idea  of  God  In  oer- 
tnin  races  of  men,  93;  on  early 
marriages  of  the  poor,  138  ;  on  the 
middle  ages,  141. 

Fashions,  loug  prevalence  of^  among 
savages,  576,  584. 

Faye,  Prof.,  on  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  births  in 
Norway  and  Russia,  243;  on  the 
greater  mortality  of  male  children 
at  and  before  birth,  243. 

Feathers,  modified,  producing  sounds, 
377  et  aeq.y  450;  elongated,  in 
male  birds,  883,  403;  racket- 
shaped,  884;  barbless  and  with 
filamentous  barbs  in  certain  birds, 
385 ;  shedding  of  margins  oi^  393. 

Feeding,  high,  probable  influence  of, 
in  the  pairing  of  birds  of  different 
species,  415. 

Feet,  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the 
soles  of  the,  33;  modification  o^ 
in  man,  52. 

Feiit  canadensis,  throat-ruff  of,  521. 

— —  pardaiis  and  F.  mtYis,  sexual 
differences  in  the  colouring  of,  534. 

Female,  behaviour  of  the,  during 
courtship,  222. 

birds,  differences  of,  470. 

Females,  presence  of  rudimentary 
male  organs  in,  162;  preference 
t>f^  in  otrtain  males,  214 ;  pursuit 


of,  by  males,  221 ;  ooearr«Bce  of 

secondary    sexual     characters    isi, 

225 ;  development  of  male  dnrac- 

ters  by,  227. 
Females  and  males,  comparative  nuno- 

bers  of,  213, 215;  comparative  mor- 
tality of,  while  young,  216. 
Femur  and  tibia,  proportiona  oi^  in  the 

Aymara  Indians,  34. 
Fenton,    Mr.,  decrease    of    Maories, 

184 ;    in&nticide      amongst     the 

Maories,  256. 
Ferguson,   Mr.,  on   the   conrt^ip  ot 

fowls,  417. 
Fertility  lessened  under  changed  con- 
ditions, 188. 
Fertilisation,  phenomena  of,  in  plants, 

222  ;  in  the  lower  animals,  222. 
Fevers,    immunity   of   Negroes    and 

Mulattoes  from,  193. 
Fiber  ztbethicus,  protective  colouring 

of  it,  542. 
Fick,  U.,  effect  of  conscription   for 

military  service,  134. 
Fidelity  of  savages  to  one  another, 

118;  importance  of,  124. 
Field-slaves,  difi^rence  of,  from  hoose- 

slaves,  196. 
Fijians,  burying  their  old  and  sick 

parents  alive,  102;  estimation  of 

the  beard  among  the,  581 ;  admi- 

nition    of,    for    a  broad    occiput, 

583. 
Fiji  Archipelago,  population  of  the, 

173. 
—  islands,  beards  of  the  natives, 

560, 581 ;  mart  iage-customs  of  the, 

598. 
Filial  affection,  partly  the  result  of 

natnral  selection,  105. 
Filum  terminale,  23. 
Finch,  racket-shaped  feathers  in  the 

tail  of  a,  384. 
Finches,  spring  change  of  colour  in, 

393 ;  British,  females  of  the,  460. 
Fingers,  partially  coherent,  in  specie* 

of  Hylobatesy  51. 
Finlayson,   on    the    Cochin   Chinese, 

578. 
Fire,  use  of;  49,  145,  180. 
Fischer,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 

of  Lethnu  o^i>haloteSf  300. 
Fish,  eagerness  of  male,  221;  proper* 

tion  of  the  sexes  in,  249 ; 

produced  by,  347. 


ffihes,  kidneys  of,  represented  by 
Corpora  WolfiSana  in  the  human 
tmbrjo,  11;  male,  hatching  ova 
in  their  mouths,  163;  receptacles 
for  ova  possessed  by,  208 ;  relative 
sue  of  the  sexes  in,  835 ;  ii'esh- 
water,  of  the  tropics,  843 ;  protec- 
tive resemblances  in,  344 ;  change 
of  colour  in,  844;  nest-building, 
845;  spawning  of,  345;  sounds 
produced  by,  847,  566 ;  continued 
growth  of,  485. 

Ilamingo,  age  of  mature  plumage, 
483. 

Flexor  poUids  hngvSf  similar  variation 
of,  in  man,  42. 

Flint  tools,  145. 

Flints,  difficulty  of  chipping  into 
form,  49. 

Floretuga  mdlicora^  443. 

Florida,  Quiacaim  major  in,  248. 

Flounder,  coloration  of  the,  344. 

flower,  W.  H.,  on  the  abductor  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  in  apes,  42; 
on  the  position  of  the  Seals,  150 ; 
on  the  Pithoeia  monocAiu,  201 ; 
on  the  throat-pouch  of  the  male 
bustard,  373. 

Fly-catchers,  colours  and  nidiRcation 
oU  455. 

FcBtus,  human,  woolly  covering  of 
the,  19;  arrangement  of  the  hair 
on,  152. 

Food,  influence  of,  upon  stature,  31. 

Foot,  prehensile  power  of  the,  re- 
tained in  some  savages,  52;  pre- 
hensile, in  the  early  progenitors  of 
man,  160. 

Foramen,  supra -condyloid,  excep- 
tional occurrence  of  in  the  humerus 
of  man,  21,  43 ;  in  the  early  pro- 
genitors of  man,  160. 

Forbes,  D.,  on  the  Aymara  Indians, 
84;  on  local  variation  of  colour 
in  the  Quichuas,  196 ;  on  the  hair- 
lessness  of  the  Aymaras  and  Qui- 
chuas, 561;  on  the  long  hair  of 
the  Aymaras  and  Quichuas,  559, 
580. 

Forel,  F.,  on  white  young  swans, 
292. 

Formica  mfa^  size  of  the  cerabral 
ganglia  in,  54. 

Foairils,  absence  of,  connecting  man 
with  the  apes,  156. 


Fowl,  occurrence  of  spur 
female,  227  ;  game,  early 
of,  239 ;  Polish,  early  de^ 
of  cranial  peculiarities 
variations  in  plumage  of, 
amples  of  correlated  de^ 
in  the,  426 ;  domestic,  b 
subtreeds  of,  460. 

Fowls,  spangled  Hamburgh, 
inheritance  of  changes  oi 
by,  229;  sexual  peculie 
transmitted  only  to  the 
230 ;  loss  of  secondary  se 
ractei-s  by  male,  231 ;  Pol 
of  the  crest  in,  231 ;  per 
heritance  of  characters 
cuckoo-,  238 ;  developmei 
comb  in,  239;  numerica 
tion  of  the  sexes  in,  247  ; 
of,  417 ;  mongrel,  betweei 
Spanish  cock  and  differ 
427;  pencilled  Hamburg 
ence  of  the  sexes  in,  447  ; 
sexual  differences  of  the 
447  ;  spurred,  in  both  sei 

Fox,  W.  D.,  on  some  half-ta 
ducks  becoming  polygan 
on  polygamy  in  the  guinea 
canary-bird,  220 ;  on  the  p 
of  the  sexes  in  cattle,  24' 
pugnacity  of  the  peacock, 
a  nuptial  assembly  of 
406 ;  on  the  finding  of  n 
by  crows,  407 ;  on  partrid} 
in  triplets,  409 ;  on  the  pa 
goose  with  a  Chinese  gaud 

Foxes,  wariness  of  young,  in 
districts,  80;  black,  540. 

Fraser,  C,  on  the  different  c 
the  sexes  in  a  species  oi 
271. 

1  O.,  colours  of  TheclOj 

Frere,  Hookham,  quoting  Th 
selection  in  mankind,  29. 

FtingiUa  <xiiHia6ma,  394. 

cins,  age  of  mature  pic 

483. 

cyrtnea,  age  of  mature 

in,  483. 

— —  leucophrys,  young  of,  4i 

spinuSy  415. 

—  triatiay  change  of  coloi 
spring,  393 ;  young  of,  48. 

Fringillidse,  rssemblance  of 
males  of  distinct  species  o 
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Frogs,  349;  male,  temporarj  reoep- 
tades  for  OTa  poesessed  bj,  208; 
ready  to  treed  b^ore  the  females, 
212;  fighting  of,  S49;  Tocal  organs 
of,  350. 

Frontal  bone,  persistence  of  the  sntnre 
in,  39. 

Fruits,  poisonous,  avoided  by  animals, 
66. 

Fiiegians,  133,  143  ;  difference  of  sta- 
ture among  the,  31 ;  power  of  sight 
in  the,  33 ;  skill  of,  in  stone-throw- 
ing, 49 ;  resistance  of  the,  to  their 
severe  climate,  63,  182;  mental 
capacity  of  the,  65  ;  quasi-religious 
sentiments  of  the,  95 ;  resemblance 
of,  in  mental  characters,  to  Euro- 
peans, 178;  mode  of  life  of  the, 
197;  aversion  of,  to  hair  on  the 
face,  580 ;  said  to  admire  European 
women,  582. 

Fulgoridc,  songs  of  the,  281. 

Fur,  whiteness  of,  in  arctic  animals, 
in  winter,  229. 

Fur-bearine  animals,  acquired  saga- 
city of,  80. 


0. 


the 


GaUicreXf    sezunl    difference    in 
colour  of  the  irides  in,  425. 

■  cruto/tM,   pugnacity   of   male, 

360;  red  caruncle  occurring  in 
the  male  during  the  breeding- 
season,  389. 

Qallinaceae,  frequency  of  polygamous 
habits  and  of  sexual  differences  in 
the,  219;  lore-gestures  o^  380; 
decomposed  feathers  in,  385 ;  stripes 
of  young,  464 ;  comparative  sexual 
differences  between  the  species  of, 
470,  471 ;  plumage  of;  472. 

Gallinaceous  birds,  weapons  of  the 
male,  362 ;  racket-shaped  feathers 
on  the  heads  of,  384. 

Galllnula  chhropus^  pugsadty  of  the 
male,  360. 

'—  criatatay  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
360. 

GalloperdiXy  spurs  of,  364 ;  develop- 
ment of  spurs  in  the  female,  450. 

OalhphasiSj  young  of,  468. 

Oallaa  bankiv<i,  447  ;  neck-hackles  of, 
392. 

— -  Stanleyi,  pugnacity  of  the  male, 
363. 


Galls,  60. 

Galton,  Mr.,  on  hereditary  genius,  28 ; 
gregarionsness  and  independence 
IB  animals,  104;  on  the  struggle 
between  the  social  and  personal 
impulses,  125;  on  the  effecU  of 
natural  selection  on  civilised  na- 
tions, 133 ;  on  the  sterility  of  soU 
daughters,  135;  on  the  degree  of 
fertility  of  people  of  genius,  136 ; 
on  the  early  marriages  of  the  poor, 
138 ;  on  the  ancient  Greeks,  140  ; 
on  the  Middle  Ages,  141 ;  on  the 
progress  of  the  United  States,  142 ; 
on  South  African  notions  of  beauty, 
579. 

Gatnmanu,  use  of  the  chelae  of,  268. 

tnarmuSf  270. 

Gnnnets,  white  only  when  mature, 
492. 

Ganoid  fishes,  159,  165. 

Gaour,  horns  of  the,  505. 

Gap  between  man  and  the  apes,  156. 

Gaper,  sexes  and  young  of,  486. 

Gardner,  on  an  example  of  rationality 
in  a  GebumfiBy  270. 

Garrulus  glandariua,  407. 

Giirtner,  on  sterility  of  hybrid  plants^ 
172. 

Gasteropoda,  272 ;  pulmoniferous, 
courtbhip  of,  262. 

Gasterosteusy  220;  nidification  o^ 
345 

iemrtUy  331,  340,  345. 

trac/iuntSy  332. 

Gatirophora,  wings  of,  brightly  co- 
loured beneath,  315. 

Gauchos,  want  of  humanity  among 
the,  123. 

Gaudry,  M.,  on  a  fossil  monkey,  154. 

Gawtf  seasonal  change  of  plumage  in, 
493. 

Geese,  clanging  noise  made  by,  368 
pairing  of  different  species  of,  415 ; 
Canada,  selection  of  mates  by,  416. 

Gegenbanr,  C,  on  the  number  of 
digits  in  the  Ichthyopterygia,  37 ; 
on  the  hermaphroiditism  of  the 
remote  progenitors  of  the  verte- 
brata,  161 ;  two  types  of  nipple  in 
mammals,  162. 

Gelasimus,  proportions  of  the  sezet 
in  a  species  of,  254 ;  use  of  the 
enlarged  chelss  of  the  male,  268 ; 
pugnacity  of  males  of,  269;  ratiowJ 


actioBS  of  a,  270^  difference  of 
eolonr  in  the  Mxes  of  a  species  of, 
271. 

(Jemmnles,  dormant  in  one  sex,  231. 

Geninn,  28 ;  hereditary,  564. 

■  »  fertility  of  men  and  women  of, 
136. 

Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,  Isid.,  on  the 
reco^frQitfon  of  women  by  male 
quadramana,  8;  on  monstrosities, 
30 ;  coincidences  of  arrested  devel- 
opment with  polydactylism,  37  ; 
on  animal-like  anomalies  in  the 
haman  structure,  40 ;  on  the  cor- 
relation of  monstrosities,  44;  on 
th^  distribution  of  hair  in  man  and 
monkeys,  57;  on  the  caudal  ver- 
tebrs  of  monkeys,  58 ;  on  cor- 
related variability,  60;  on  the 
classification  of  man,  147 ;  on  the 
long  hair  on  the  heads  of  species  of 
Semnopithecus^  151 ;  on  the  hair  in 
monkeys,  152;  on  the  develop- 
ment of  hems  in  female  deer,  504 ; 
and  F.  Cuvier,  on  the  mandrill, 
539;  on  Hylobates,  558,  559. 

Geographical  distribution,  as  evidence 
of  specific  distinctions  in  man,  169. 

Geometric,  brightly  co  onred  beneath, 
315. 

OeophaguSf  frontal  protuberance  of 
male,  340,  345;  eggs  hatched  by 
*jhe  male,  in  the  mouth  or  bran- 
chial cavity,  345. 

Georgia,  change  of  colour  In  Germans 
settled  in,  196. 

Geotrupes,  stridulation  of,  303,  304. 

Gerbe,  M.,  on  the  nest-building  of 
CrmUc^ums  massa  and  C,  nulops^ 
345. 

Qerland,  Dr.,  on  the  prevalence  of 
infanticide,  117,  577,  592  ;  on  the 
extinction  of  races,  182. 

Gervais,  P.,  on  the  hairiness  of  the 
gorilla,  57 ;  on  the  mandrill,  538. 

Gesture-language,  178. 

Ghost-moth,  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in  the,  316. 

Gibbs,  Sir  D.,  on  differences  of  the 
voice  in  different  races  of  men,  .*}66. 

Gibbon,  Uoolock,  nose  of,  150. 

Gibbons,  voice  of,  527. 

8iil,  l>t^  male  seals  larger  than 
finnales,  219 ;  seiual  diti'erencet  in 
,515. 


Giraffe,  its  mode  of  using  the  horns, 
508 ;  mute,  except  in  the  rutting 
season,  526. 

Girard,  M.,  disputes  descent  of  verti- 
brates  fVom  Ascidians,  160 ;  colour 
of  sponges  and  Ascidians,  261 ; 
musky  odour  of  Sphinx,  308. 

Giraud-Teulon,  on  the  cause  of  shorl 
sight,  34. 

Glanders,  communicable  to  man  from 
the  lower  animals,  7. 

Glands,  odoriferous,  in  mammals,  529. 
530. 

QlareolOj  double  moult  in,  390. 

Ohmeris  Umhataf  difference  of  colour 
in  the  sexes  of,  274. 

Glow-worm,  female,  apterous,  208 ; 
luminosity  of  the,  277. 

Gnats,  dances  of,  280 ;  auditory  powers 
of,  569. 

Gnu,  sexual  differences  in  the  colour 
of  the,  536. 

Goat,  male,  wild,  falling  on  his  horns, 
508 ;  male,  odour  emitted  by,  529 ; 
male,  wild,  crest  of  the,  531 ; 
Berbura,  mane,  dewlap,* &c.,  of  the 
male,  532 ;  Kemas,  sexual  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  colour  of  the,  536. 

Goats,  sexual  differences  in  the  horn.  <  of, 
230 ;  horns  of;  235,  505 ;  modi  of 
fighting  of,  508;  domestic,  sexual 
differences  of,  late  developed,  237 ; 
beards  of,  531. 

Goatsucker,  Virginian,  pairing  of  tne, 
366. 

Gobies,  nidification  of  345. 

God,  want  of  the  idea  of,  in  some  races 
of  men,  93. 

Godron,  M.,  on  variability,  29 ;  on 
differen<«  of  stature,  31 ;  on  ihe 
want  of  connexion  between  climate 
and  the  colour  of  the  skin,  192 ;  on 
the  odour  of  the  skin,  198;  on  the 
colour  of  infants,  558. 

GoldBncli,  371,  394;  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in  the,  248 ;  sexual  dif- 
ferences of  the  beak  in  the,  359 ; 
courtship  of  the,  401. 

,  North  American,  young  of,  485 

Gold-fish,  342. 

Oomphus,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254;    difference   in   the  sexes   of, 
290. 
Qonepteryx  Rhamniy  312;  sexual  dif 
of  colour  in,  322 
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Qoodair,  Prof.,  )n  the  affiaitT  of  the 
lanoeUt  to  the  ascidians,  159. 

Goosander,  young  of,  467. 

Qooee,  Antarctic,  colours  of  the,  492. 
/  ,  Canada,  pairing   with   a  Ber- 

nicle  gander,  414. 

,  Chinese,   knob  on  the  neak  of 
the,  426. 

V  ._,  Egyptian,  364. 

■       ,  Sebastopol,  plumage  of,  385. 

,  Snow-,  whiteness  of  the,  492. 

— ,  Spur-winged,  364. 

Qorilla,  561 ;  semi-erect  attitude  of 
the,  52 ;  mastoid  processes  of  the, 
53;  direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
arms  of  the,  151 ;  manner  of  sit- 
ting, 151 ;  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of 
mandrill,  177 ;  polygamy  of  the  217, 
590,  591 ;  voice  of  the,  527  ;  cra- 
nium of,  558)  fighting  of  male, 
562. 

Gosse,  P.  H.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  Humming-bird,  360. 

,  M.,  on  the  inheritance  of  artifi- 
cial modifications  of  the  skull,  603. 

Qould,  B.  A.,  on  variation  in  the 
leugth  of  the  legs  in  man,  26 ; 
measurements  of  American  soldiers, 
30,  32 ;  on  the  proportions  of  the 
body  and  capacity  of  the  lung»  in 
different  races  of  men,  167  ;  on  the 
the  inferior  vitality  of  mul.it toes, 
171. 
— >— -,  J.,  on  migration  of  swifls,  108 ; 
on  the  arrival  of  male  snipes  before 
thefemiiles,  212;  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  birds, 
247  ;  on  Ncomcpka  OrypuSy  359 ; 
on  the  species  of  £u9tephanu$,  859 ; 
on  the  Au:>tralian  musk -dock,  859 ; 
on  the  relative  size  of  the  sexes  in 
Briziura  lobata  and  Cincioramphus 
crw-alis,  362  ;  on  Ldnvanelha  kba- 
iusy  366 ;  on  the  habits  of  Mewwra 
Aiberti,  371 ;  on  the  rarity  of  song 
in  brilliant  birds,  371 ;  on  Sela^- 
pfioras  pUityoercuSf  378 ;  on  the 
Bower-birds,  381,  406;  on  the 
ornamental  plumage  of  the  Hum- 
ming-birds, 387  ;  on  the  moulting 
of  the  ptarmigan,  392 ;  on  the  dis- 
play of  plumage  by  the  male  Hum- 
ming-birds, 394 ;  on  the  shyness  of 
adorned  male  birds,  403;  on  the 
df  coratiou  of  the  bowers  of  Bower- 


birds,  413;  OD  the  deoonitioii  el 
their  nesU  bj  Humming-birds,  413  ; 
on  variation  in  the  genus  Gyuai^ 
tuusy  423;  on  the  colour  of  the 
thighs  in  a  male  parakeet,  424 ;  on 
UroBlicte  Benjatttinij  442,  443;  on 
the  nidification  of  the  Orioles,  454  - 
on  obscurely-coloured  birds  build 
ing  conoaa1«i  nests,  454;  on  trogons 
and  kingfishers,  456;  on  Austra- 
lian parrots,  458;  on  Australian 
pigeons,  458;  on  the  moulting  of 
the  ptarmigan,  462  ;  on  the  imma* 
tnre  plumage  of  birds,  466  et  seq,; 
on  the  Australian  species  of  Tmmie, 
473;  on  the  young  of  AUkurus  poltf 
tmuSf  487 ;  on  the  colours  of  the  bilU 
of  toucans,  491;  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  in  the  marsupials 
of  Australia,  515;  on  the  colours 
of  the  Marsupials,  533. 

Goureaux,  on  the  stridulation  of  J/W- 
tilla  europ{B'J,  293. 

Gout,  sexually  transmitted,  237. 

Graba,  on  the  Pied  Ravens  of  the 
Feroe' Islands,  424;  variety  of  th« 
Guillemot,  424. 

Gradation  of  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters in  birds,  430. 

Grallatores,  absence  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  in,  219;  d^^ble 
moult  in  some,  390. 

QrcUlina,  nidification  of,  454. 

Grasshoppers,  stridnlation  of  the,  286. 

Qratiolet,  Prof.,  on  the  anthropo- 
morphous apes,  154;  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  anthropomorphous 
apes,  177 ;  on  the  ditferenoe  in  the 
development  of  the  brains  of  apes 
and  of  man,  203. 

Gray,  Asa,  on  the  gradation  of  species 
among  the  Compoaitse,  175. 

,  J.  E.,  on  the  caudal  Tertebne 

of  monkeys,  58;  on  the  presence 
of  rudiments  of  horns  in  the  female 
of  Cervul'19  mo$cftatuSy  504;  on  the 
horns  of  goats  and  sheep,  505 ;  on 
the  beard  of  the  ibex,  531 ;  on  the 
Berbura  gort,  533 ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  coloration  of  Rodents, 
534 ;  ornaments  of  male  sloth,  534; 
on  the  colours  of  the  Elands,  535 ; 
on  the  Sing-sing  antelope,  536; 
on  the  colours  of  goats,  536 ;  on  tha 
hog-deer,  546. 


Gres,i^i  hdppiaes«  priociple/'  120, 

UL 
Greeks,  ancient,  140. 
Qreen,   A.   Hr,   on.   benTers   lighting, 

500  ;   oa  tha  Toice  of  the  braver,, 

327. 
Oreeofiiichf     selected    bf    a    femnU 

Cfioarjt  415^ 
Or^g,  W.  iLf  <>Q  the  eRV-cU  of  a;iiumL 

uiectiDa  un  clvilisL^d  nntluiDs,  13^ ; 

an    the    eiirly    maiiinges    nf    thif 

poor,  133  ■  on  the  Aadent  Gi'ceki^ 

141. 
Greimdien^  Prassijin,  29. 
Gre]r,  Sir  G.,  fia  female  mfonttdde  m 

Australia,  592, 
Greyri,i;>UUid$j  Dumericul   propoi-ttOD  of 

the  KeieK  ID,  2l5j  21G;  aumcricnl 

praportiun    of    male    and    femnle 

biitha  in,  246,  25B, 
Grouse,  red^  maooi^antQUAf  219;  png- 

tmcitj  of  youag  ranie,  3(><> ;   j>ro- 

ducmg  a    30uud  by  scra|im^  their 

wiiigsi  ii[mii  thi?  ground,  374-;  durji- 

iioa  i>f  cuurt:;ltip  of,  405 ;  coluars 

H-Hir.l  tiidifVciitJon  of,  455. 
Gruber,   Dr.,   oq   the   Qcctirreuce   tjf 

the  supra*coiidjloiJ  forsimett  iti  the 

humerui  of  miici,  21^   on  divij^kn 

of  nialir  loae,  39  ;  Uridubtiua  of 

locui^t,  284, 
6'/TW  atnerwaniiSy  age  of  ra:iture   pin" 

tniLge   in,    483 ;     breeding    ia   iin- 

m^ture  plumage,  484. 

" t^i^t^,  trachea  of,  374, 

Gryiius  mmpesinSj   2b4;    pngnacitj 

of  male,  28^, 

domesii'Ui^  2R4, 

Grifp^t,  sexual  djOl^rcaccs  ia  the  beak 

in,  359. 
Guamcoe^,   battles   of,   500 ;    at  nine 

teeth  of,  514. 
GuADu^  strife  for  women  amoQji?  the, 

5*j2  ;  poiyaudrj  among  the,  593. 
Guancbc  skcletohJ^  occur rt'Bce  iff  the 

fiUiuim-condyloid    fur^mea    J  a    the 

hum^ruiSi  uf,  22, 
Guarnbvs,    propi>rtioa    of   men    aad 

women  amoo^,  2 +-4  ;  colour  of  new- 

bi::irn  dnliireu  of  thCj  557  j  betirds 

of  the,  501, 
Qactiw,  A.,  on  the  4<je«9  of  ff^pry^ 

thra^  251 
GuilHiing,  L^i  oa   the  itridalatioti  of 

the  LuetutiLla:,  283 


GuillelDot,  variety  of  the,  424. 

Guioen,  aheep  of,  with  muks  only 
huinett,  234. 

Gaioeit-fowl,  monogHimoiiii,  219  ;  oeea- 
liicjual  pQlygimy  of  the,  220 ; 
markings  of  the,  429. 

Guiaea<pig5^  inberitiiDce  of  the  efleeti 
of  vpe  rat  ions  by,  603. 

GallSf  seasonal  ohaage  ofplumnge  io, 
492  ;  while,  492, 

G lint  her,  Dr.,  on  paJiile  of  Ct^ratodus, 
37  If  oa  bermiiphroditism  in  Sctr*t' 
nuj,  162  *  on  male  firihcs  hatrbing 
ova  la  their  months,  163,  345  i  ob 
mUtakiag  iafertile  female  fishes  for 
mriles,  249;  on  the  pteheu»iU 
tirgaos  of  mnle  Plagioatomou^  fi&hi.*d, 
3!J1  I  Hpiacs  and  bru^ihes  on  fishes, 
331  ;  oa  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 
i»aln)oti  and  truut^  332 ;  on  the 
relative  size  of  the  sexes  In  fiJie^ 
315  ;  on  sejcual  ditVcrences  iu  fijibes, 
3:1  G  et  30  f. ;  oa  the  genus  Qilliiy' 
nrjtnus,  337;  on  a  protectiire  re- 
lu^iiiblaace  in  a  pij>e-litih,  344 ;  on 
the  genus  SotenostotiUJj  346  \  oa  the 
iiuloratioa  of  froga  and  toivis,  349 ; 
combats  of  Te&tinh  ekgttjts^  351  ; 
i>a  tbe  sexnal  dilferenc;^  ia  the 
Ophidia,  351 ;  on  dilTcreaces  of  the 
sexed  of  lixanJa,  354  it  seq^ 

Qi^wmCsa    laiSj    ocellated    spots    of^ 

Gy^i^ies,  untfonnity  of,  in  Tariou* 
purls  of  the  world,  193, 


Habits,  bad,  facilitated  bj  rnmiUarity, 
123 ;  Td.riiibiUiy  uf  the  force  of, 
125. 

Hackel,  E.,  on  tbe  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  rtidimeatnry  chaimcters,  1 1  j  on 
derith  caused  by  intljiLmmattoji  of 
the  Term 3 form  appendage,  21  ;  on 
the  canine  teeth  ia  maa^  40 ;  on 
the  steps  bj  which  ta^u.  becrime  a 
biped,  52  ;  oa  mi^a  a^  n  member  of 
the  Catarrh iao  group,  155 ;  on  the 
position  of  the  Lemurida^,  157 1  on 
tb0  gcaenlogj  of  the  Mammalia^ 
158;  on  the  lancelet,  159;  oa  the 
trau^arency  of  pelagic  animatt^ 
26^  ;  on  the  musical  powe»  o( 
woineix,  573, 
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Hagen,  H.,  and  ^raUh,  6.  D.,  on 
American  Neuroptera,  254. 

Hair,  deTelopment  of>  in  man,  18 ; 
character  of,  supposed  to  be  deter- 
mined by  light  and  heat,  32 ;  distri- 
bation  of,  in  man,  57, 600 ;  possibly 
remored  for  ornamental  purposes, 
58 ;  arrangement  and  direction  o^ 
151;  of  the  early  progenitors  of 
man,  160 ;  different  texture  of,  in 
distinct  races,  167 ;  and  skin,  cor- 
relation of  colour  of,  197 ;  develop- 
ment  of,  in  mammals,  530 ;  manage- 
ment of,  among  different  peoples, 
575;  great  length  of,  in  some 
North  American  tribes,  580 ;  elon- 
gation of  the,  on  the  human  head, 
603. 

Hairiness,  difference  of,  in  the  sexes 
in  man,  559 ;  rariation  of,  in  races 
of  men,  559. 

Hairs  and  excretory  pores,  numerical 
relation  of,  in  sheep,  198. 

Hairy  family,  Siamese,  601. 

Halbertsma,  Prof.,  hermaphroditism 
in  Serranus,  162. 

Hamadryas  baboon,  turning  over 
stones,  101 ;  mane  of  the  male,  521. 

Hamilton,  C,  on  the  cruelty  of  the 
Kaffirs  to  animals,  118;  on  the 
engrossment  of  the  women  by  the 
Kaffir  chiefs,  595. 

Hammering,  difficulty  of,  49. 

Hancock,  A.,  on  the  colours  of  the 
nudibranch  Mollusca,  261,  264. 

Hands,  larger  at  birth,  in  the  chil- 
dren of  labourers,  33 ;  structure  of, 
in  the  quadrumana,  50  ;  and  arms, 
freedom  of,  indirectly  correlated 
with  diminution  of  canines,  53. 

Handwriting,  inherited,  88. 

Handyside,  Dr.,  supernumeiary  mam- 
ms  in  men,  37. 

Harcourt,  £.  Vernon,  on  FringiUa 
ccmnabma  394. 

IFarelda  glacialiSy  420. 

Hare,  protective  colouring  of  the, 
542. 

Hares,  battles  of  male,  500. 

Harlun,  Dr.,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween field-  and  house-slaves,  196. 

Harris,  J.  M.,  on  the  relation  of  com- 
plexion  to  climate,  195. 

,  T.  W.,  on  the  Katy-did  locust, 

283 ;   on   the  stridulation   of  the 


grasshoppers,  286;  on  (Eeemihm 
nicalis,  289;  on  the  colouring  of 
Lepidoptera,  314 ;  on  the  colouring 
ofSatumia  To,  316. 

Harting,spar  of  the  Omlthorhyncfaaa. 
502. 

Hartman,  Dr.,  on  the  singing  of  Ctcodte 
septendecin,  282. 

Hatred,  persistence  of,  112. 

Haughton,  S.,  on  a  variation  of  the 
flexor  pMicU  hngus  in  man,  42. 

Hawks,  feeding  orphan  nestling,  409. 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  the  diverging  of  sledge- 
dogs  on  thin  ice,  75. 

Haymond,  R.,on  the  drumming  of  the 
male  Tetrao  wnhellus,  375 ;  on  the 
drumming  of  birds,  376. 

Head,  altered  position  of,  to  suit  the 
erect  attitude  of  man,  55;  hairiness 
of,  in  man,  57 ;  processes  of,  in 
male  beetles,  295;  artificial  alte- 
rations of  the  form  of  the,  583. 

Heame,  on  strife  for  women  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  361 ; 
on  the  North  American  Indians' 
noticn  of  female  beauty,  578 ;  re- 
peated elopements  of  a  North  Ame 
rican  woman,  597. 

Heart,  in  the  human  embryo,  9. 

Heat,  supposed  effects  of,  32. 

ffeitocotyle,  263. 

Hedge  warbler,  473;  young  of  the, 
481. 

Heel,  small  projection  of,  in  the 
Aymara  Indians,  35. 

Hegt,  M.,  on  the  development  of  the 
spurs  in  peacocks,  236. 

Helioonidse,  308;  mimicry  of,  by 
other  butterflies.  323. 

IMiopatAeSf  stridulation  peculiar  to 
the  male,  305. 

Heliothrix  auriculita,  young  of,  467, 
468. 

Selix  pomatiOy  example  of  individual 
attachment  in,  263. 

Hellins,  J.,  proportions  of  sexes  of 
Lepidoptera  reared  by,  253. 

Helmholtz,  on  pleasure  cerived  from 
harmonies,  92 ;  on  the  vibration  of 
the  auditory  hairs  of  cnistaoen, 
568;  the  physiology  of  harmony, 
659. 

Hemiptera,  281. 

Hamiiragus,  beardless  in  both  meii 
531. 
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Hemsbacb,  M.  too,  on  medial  mamma 
in  man,  37. 

Hapbnm,  Mr.,  on  the  aatumn  song  of 
the  water-ouzel,  370. 

HepkUtu  hutntUij  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in  the,  316. 

Herbs,  poiaonouB,  avoided  by  animals, 
66. 

Hermaphroditism  of  embryos,  161. 

HerodioB  bubulcuSf  vernal  moult  of, 
393. 

Heron,  Sir  R.,  on  the  habits  of  pea- 
fowl, 418,  419,  443. 

—  love-gestures  of  a,  380 

Herons,  decomposed  feathers  in,  385 ; 
breeding  plumage  of,  391,  392; 
young  of  the,  481  ;  sometimes 
dimorphic,  484 ;  continued  growth 
of  crest  and  plumes  in  the  males  of 
some,  485;  change  of  colour  in 
some,  494. 

Besperomys  cognalnSf  568. 

Hetarmo^  proportion  of  the  sexes  in, 
254;  difference  in  the  sexes  of, 
290. 

ffeterocerus,  stridulation  of,  302. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  on  a  game-cock  killing 
a  kite,  363 ;  on  the  recognition  of 
dogs  and  cats  by  ducks,  412;  on 
the  pairing  of  a  wild  duck  with  a 
pintail  drake,  415;  on  the  court- 
ship of  fowls,  417  ;  on  the  coupling 
of  pheasants  with  oommon  hens, 
420. 

Hilgendorf,  sounds  produced  by  crus- 
taceans, 274. 

Hindoo,  his  horror  of  breaking  his 
caste,  122,  124. 

Hindoos,  local  difference  of  stature 
among,  31 ;  difference  of,  from 
Europeans,  192;  colour  of  the 
beard  in,  558. 

Bipparciiia  JaxUra^  319;  instability 
of  the  ocellated  spote  of,  428. 

Hippocampus^  development  of,  163; 
marsupial  receptacles  of  the  male, 
346. 


Hippopotamus,  nakedness  of,  56. 

Hips,  proportions  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

Hodgson,  S.,  on  the  sense  of  duty.  97. 

Hoffberg,  on  the  horns  of  the  rein- 
deer, 503;  on  sexual  preferences 
shown  by  reindeer,  525. 


Hoffman,  Prof.,  protective  ooIoarS| 
281 ;  fighting  of  frogs,  350. 

Hog-deer,  546 

Hofir,  wart-,  519 ;  river-,  520. 

Holland,  Sir  H.,  on  the  effects  of  new 
diseases,  182. 

Homologous  structures,  correlated 
variation  of,  43. 

Homoptera,  281 ;  stridulation  of  the, 
and  Orthoptera,  discussed,  288. 

Honduras,  Quiacaivs  major  in,  248. 

Honey-buzzard  of  India,  variation  in 
the  crest  of,  424. 

Honey-suckers,  moulting  of  the,  392 ; 
Australian,  nidification  of,  454. 

Honour,  law  of,  121. 

Hooker,  Dr.,  forbearance  of  elephant 
to  his  keeper,  104 ;  on  the  colour 
of  the  beard  in  man,  558. 

Hookham,  Mr.,  on  mental  concepts  in 
animals,  83. 

Hoolock  Gibbon,  nose  of,  150. 

Hoopoe,  371 ;  sounds  produced  by  the 
male,  376. 

Bbplopterua  armatiUj  wing-spurs  of, 
366. 

Hornbill,  African,  mflation  of  the 
neck-wnttle  of '  the  male  during 
courtship,  383. 

Hornbills,  sexual  difference  in  the 
colour  of  the  eyes  in,  425;  niditi- 
cation  and  incubation  ol^  454. 

Home,  C,  on  the  rejection  of  a 
brightly-coloured  locust  by  lizards 
and  birds,  289. 

Horns,  sexual  differences  of,  in  sheep 
and  goats,  230 ;  loss  of,  in  female 
merino  sheep,  231 ;  development 
of,  in  deer,  233;  development  of, 
in  antelopes,  234;  from  the  head 
and  thorax,  in  male  beetles,  297  ; 
of  deer,  503,  506,  515;  and  canine 
teeth,  inverse  development  of, 
514. 

Horse,  fossil,  extinction  of  the,  in 
South  America,  191;  polygamous, 
217;  canine  teeth  of  male,  502 1 
winter  change  of  colour,  542. 

Horses,  rapid  increase  of,  in  South 
America,  47  ;  diminution  of  canine 
teeth  in,  53;  dreaming,  74;  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  Pam- 
pas, 181 ;  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  215,  216;  lighter  in 
winter    in    Siberia,    229;    sexual 
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pr«fereDoe8  in,  524;  pairing  pre- 
ferentlj  with  those  of  the  same 
eoloar,  540 ;  numerical  proportion 
of  male  and  female  birtlM  in,  245 ; 
formerly  atriped,  547. 

Hottentot  women,  peculiarities  of,  174. 

HottentoU,  lice  of,  170 ;  readily  be- 
come mosiciana,  570;  notions  of 
female  beauty  of  the,  578;  com- 
pression of  nose  by,  583. 

Hough,  Dr.  S.,  men's  temperature 
more  yariable  than  women's,  224 ; 
proportion  of  sexes  in  man,  243. 

House-slares,  difference  of,  from  field- 
slaves,  196. 

Houzeau,  on  the  baying  of  the  dog, 
75 ;  on  reason  in  dogs,  76 ;  birds 
Icilled  by  telegraph  wires,  80 ;  on 
the  cries  of  domestic  fowls  and 
parrots,  85,  87 ;  animals  feel  no 
pity,  102 ;  suicide  in  the  Aleutian 
islands,  117. 

Howorth,  H.  H.,  extinction  of  savages, 
183. 

Huber,  P.,  on  ants  playing  together, 
69 ;  on  memory  in  ants,  74 ;  on  the 
intercommunication  of  ants,  89 ;  on 
the  recognition  of  each  other  by 
ants  afler  separation,  292. 

Hue,  on  Chinese  opinions  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Europeans,  578. 

Huia,  the,  of  New  Zealand,  208. 

Human,  man  classed  alone  in  a,  king- 
dom, 147. 

—  sacrifices,  96. 

Humanity,  unknown  among  some 
sayages,  118 ;  deficiency  o^  among 
savages,  123. 

Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  the  rationality 
of  mules,  78 ;  on  a  parrot  preserv- 
ing the  language  of  a  lost  tribe, 
181;  on  the  cosmetic  arts  of 
savages,  574;  on  the  exaggeration 
of  natural  characters  by  man,  582 ; 
on  the  red  painting  of  American 
Indians,  583. 

Hume,  D.,  on  sympathetic  feelings, 
109. 

Humming-bird,  racket-shaped  feathers 
in  the  tail  of  a,  384;  display  of 
plumage  by  the  male,  394. 

Humming-birds,  ornament  their  nests, 
92,  413;  polygamous,  219;  pro* 
portion  of  the  sexes  in,  248,  488  ; 
Mxual   differences  in,  359,   442  ; 


puf nadty  of  male,  360 ;  modified 
primaries  of  male,  378;  oolomtios 
of  the  sexes  of,  387 ;  display  by,  443; 
nidification  of  the,  453 ;  coloun  of 
female,  453  ;  young  of,  487. 
Humphrevs  H.  N.,  on  the  habits  of 

the  stickle-back,  220,  332. 
Hanger,  instinct  of,  112. 
Huns,  ancient,  flattening  of  the  nose 

by  the,  583. 
Hunter,  J.,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174 ;  on  secondary  sexual 
characters,   207 ;    on   the   general 
behaviour  of  female  animals  during 
courtship,  222 ;  on  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  in  song-birds,  371;  on 
the  curled  frontal  hair  of  the  bull, 
531 ;  on  the  rejection  of  an  ass  by 
a  female  aebra,  540. 
Hunter,  W.  W.,  on  the  recent  rapid 
increase  of  the  Sautali,  45 ;  on  the 
Santali,  192. 
Hnss,  Dr.  Max,  on  mammary  glands, 

162. 
Hussey,  Mr.,  on  a  partridge  distin- 
guishing persons,  412. 
Hutchinson,  Col.,  example  of  reason* 

ing  in  a  retriever,  78. 
Hutton,  Capt.,  on  the  male  wild  goat 

falling  on  his  horns,  507. 
Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  the  structural 
agreement  of  man  with  the  apes, 
2 ;  on  the  agreement  of  the  brain 
in  man  with  that  of  lower  animals, 
6 ;  on  the  adult  age  of  the  orang, 
8 ;  on  the  embryooic  development 
of  man,  9 ;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
3,  11 ;  on  variation  in  the  skulls  of 
the  natives  of  Australia,  26;  on 
the  abductor  of  the  fifth  meta- 
tarsal In  apes,  42 ;  on  the  nature 
of  the  reasoning  power,  77 ;  on  the 
position  of  man,  150 ;  on  the  sub- 
orders of  primates,  152;  on  the 
LemundsB,  157 ;  on  the  Dinosanria, 
158 ;  on  the  amphibian  afilnities  of 
the  Ichthyosaurians,  159 ;  on  vari- 
ability of  the  skull  in  certain  raccK 
of  man,  174;  on  the  races  of  m:in, 
176 ;  supplement  on  the  brain,  199. 
Hybrid  birds,  production  of,  414. 
Hydrophobia   communicable  between 

man  and  the  lower  animals,  7. 
H^droponUf  dimorphism  of  iisinalai 
0^276. 
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Byelaphus  porcimu,  546. 

HygrogonuSf  345. 

HyUij  tinging  species  of«  350. 

Hyldtatea,  absence  of  the  thumb  in,  51 ; 
upright  progression  of  some  species 
of,  52;  maternal  affection  in  a. 
70;  direction  of  the  hair  on  the 
arms  of  species  of,  151 ;  females  cf, 
less  hairj  below  than  males,  558. 

■  agUi9y  51 ;  hair  on  the  arms  of, 
151 ;  musical  voice  of  the,  527 ; 
superciliary  ridge  of,  558 ;  voico  of, 
567. 

-— —  hodocky  sexual  difference  of 
colour  in,  537. 

—  Uir^  51;  hair  on  the  arms  of, 
151. 

•»—  ieuciscua,  51 ;  song  of,  568. 

^-^^  syndactylusj  51;  lai-yngcal  sac 
of,  527. 

Hylop/iUa  prasinana,  308. 

Hymenoptera,  29 1 ;  large  size  of  the 
cerebral  ganglia  in,  54;  classifica- 
tion of,  148;  sexual  differences  in 
the  wings  of,  277 ;  aculeate,  rela- 
tive size  of  the  sexes  of,  279. 

Hymenopteron,  parasitic,  with  a 
sedentary  male,  221. 

ffyomo9chut  aguatkua,  547. 

ffypeq/thnif  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  251. 

Hypogyrrma  dispar,  sexual  difference 
of  colour  in,  316. 

BypopyrOf  coloration  of,  315. 


Ibex,  male,  falling  on  his  horns,  508 ; 
beard  of  the,  531. 

Ibis,  white,  change  of  colour  of 
naked  skin  in,  during  the  breeding 
season,  389  ;  scarlet,  young  of  the, 
481. 

*—  tantaluaj  age  of  matnre  plumage 
in,  483;  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484. 

Ibises,  decomposed  feathers  in,  885; 
white,  492 ;  and  black,  493. 

Ichneumonidse,  difference  of  the  sexes 
in,  292. 

Ichthyopterygia,  37. 

fchthyosauriaus,  159. 

Idiots,. microcephalous,  their  charac- 
ters and  habits,  35 ;  hairiness  and 
uumal  nature  of  their  actions,  36  ; 


microcephalous,  imitatiFe  iheullki 
of,  87. 

Iguana  iuberculatOy  854. 

Iguanas,  354. 

lUegitimate  and  legitimate  children, 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  244. 

Imagination,  existence  of,  in  animals, 
74. 

Imitation,  68 ;  of  man  by  mcnkeys, 
72 ;  tendency  to,  in  monkeys,  micro- 
cephaloua  idiots  and  savages,  87; 
influence  of,  129. 

Immature  plumage  of  birds,  463,  466. 

Implacentata,  157. 

Implements,  employed  by  monkeys, 
81;  fashioning  of,  peculiar  to 
man,  82. 

Impregnation,  period  of,  influence  of, 
u])on  sex,  245. 

Improvement,  progressive,  man  alone 
supposed  to  be  capable  of,  79. 

Incisor  teeth,  knocked  out  or  tiled  by 
some  savages,  575. 

Increase,  rate  of,  44;  necessity  of 
checks  in,  47. 

Indecency,  hatred  of,  a  modem  virtue, 
119. 

India,  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
native  races  of,  167;  Cyprinidae 
of,  343;  colour  of  the  beard  in 
races  of  men  of,  558. 

Inilian,  North  American,  honoured 
for  scalping  a  man  of  anoth^^r  tribe, 
117. 

Individuality,  in  animals,  80. 

Indopicus  carlotta,  colours  of  the 
sexes  of,  458. 

Infanticide,  prevalence  of,  46,  117, 
256  ;  supposed  cause  of,  577 ;  pre' 
valence  and  causes  of,  b9l  et  sft/. 

Inferiority,  supposed  physical,  0/ 
man,  64. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  occur- 
rence of,  in  C«bu9  AforcB,  7. 

Inheritance,  27;  of  long  and  short 
sight,  33 ;  of  effects  of  use  of  vocal 
and  mental  organs,  88 ;  of  moral 
tendencies,  1 23,  126 ;  laws  of, 
227;  sexual,  232;  sexually  limi- 
ted, 444. 

Inquisition,  influence  of  the,  141. 

Insanity,  hereditary,  28. 

Insect,  fossil,  from  the  Devonian,  289. 

Insectivora,  534;  absence  of  sMosdary 
sexual  characters  in,  218. 
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relatire  size  of  the  cerebr«l 
gangliA  in,  54;  male,  appearance 
of^  before  the  females,  212 ;  pursnit 
of  female,  by  the  males,  221 ;  period 
of  derelopaient  of  sexual  characters 
in,  236;  secondary  sexual  cha- 
racters of,  274;  stridulation,  566. 

Inseesores,  Tocal  organs  of,  370. 

instep,  depth  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

Instinct  and  intelligence,  67. 

y    migratory,    vanquish/ng    the 

maternal,  107*,  113. 

Instinctive  actions,  the  result  of  in- 
heritance, 105. 

■  impulses,  difference  of  the  force 
of,  110,  111;  and  moral  impulses, 
alliance  of,  110. 

Instincts,  66  ^  complex  origin  of, 
through  natural  selection,  67; 
possible  origin  of  some,  67;  ac- 
quired, of  domestic  animals,  104 ; 
rariability  of  the  force  of,  107; 
difference  of  force  between  the 
social  and  other,  111,  126  ;  utilised 
for  new  purposes,  571. 

Instrumental  music  of  birds,  375, 378. 

Intellect,  influence  of,  in  natural 
selection  in  civilised  society,  136. 

Intellectual  faculties,  their  influence 
on  natural  selection  in  man,  127  ; 
probably  perfected  through  natural 
selection,  128. 

Intelligence,  Mr.  H.  Spencer  on  the 
dawn  of,  67. 

Intemperance,  no  reproach  among 
savages,  119;  its  destructiveness, 
137. 

Intoxication  in  monkeys,  7. 

Tphias  glaucippe,  313. 

Iris,  sexual  difference  in  the  coiour  of 
the,  in  birds,  383,  425. 

Ischio-pubic  muscle,  41. 

Wiajinis  oruenius,  number  of  spun 
in,  364. 

Iuft'8,  tarsal  suckers  of  the  males  of, 
274 


Jackals  learning  from  dogs  to  bark, 

73. 
Jack-snipe,  coloration  of  the,  491 
lAcquinot,  on  the  number  of  species 

of  man,  174. 
JM|«r,  Dr.,  length  of  bonei  ineresMd 


from  carrying  weights,  32;  on  tb« 
difficulty  of  approaching  herds  of 
wild  animals,  100;  male  Sitrer- 
pheasant,  rejected  when  his  plu- 
mage was  spoilt,  419. 

Jaguars,  black,  539. 

Janson,  £.  W.,  on  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  Tomicus  viUffSUS,  253; 
on  stridulant  beetles,  302. 

Japan,  encouragement  of  licentious- 
ness in,  46. 

Japanese,  general  beardlessness  of  the, 
560 ;  aversion  of  the,  to  whiskers, 
581. 

Jardine,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Argus  phea- 
sant, 384,  403. 

Jarrold,  Dr.,  on  modifications  of  the 
skull  induc-ed  by  unnatural  position, 
56. 

Jarrea,  Mr.,  on  infanticide  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  257. 

Javans,  relative  height  of  the  sexes 
ofy  559 ;  notions  of  female  beauty, 
580. 

Jaw,  influence  of  the  muscles  of  the, 
upon  the  physiognomy  of  the  apes, 
54. 

Jaws,  smaller  proportionately  to  the 
extremities,  33;  influence  of  food 
upon  the  size  of,  33;  diminution 
of,  in  man,  53;  in  man,  reduced 
by  correlation,  562. 

Jay,  young  of  the,  481  ;  Canada, 
young  of  the,  481. 

Jays,  new  mates  found  by,  407  ;  dis- 
tinguishing persons,  412. 

Jeffrevs,  J.  Gwyn,  on  the  form  of  the 
shell  in  the  sexes  of  the  Gastero- 
poda, 262 ;  on  the  influence  of  light 
upon  the  colours  of  shells,  263. 

Jelly-fish,  bright  colours  of  some, 
260. 

Jenner,  Dr.,  on  the  voice  of  the  rook, 
375 ;  on  the  finding  of  new  mates  by 
magpies,  407;  on  retardation  of  the 
generative  functions  in  birds,  409. 

Jenyns,  L.,  on  the  desertion  of  their 
young  by  swallows,  108 ;  on  malt 
birds  singing  after  the  proper 
season,  409. 

Jeidon,  Dr.,  on  birds  dreaming,  74; 
on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male  bnl- 
bul,  360 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  Ortygomia  gulariSy  363;  on 
tbtspws  of  OaUoperdix,  364;  oa 


VIM  nooiu  or  JA/mvantruusj  ovk*  ,  on 
ih«  spoonbill,  374;  on  the  dram- 
ming of  the  Kalij-pheasant,  376 ; 
on  bidian  ba«tai*ds,  378;  on  Otis 
bengalensis,  381 ;  on  the  ear- tails 
of  Sypheotides  auritus^  384 ;  on  the 
doable  moalts  of  certain  birds,  391 ; 
on  the  moulting  of  the  honey- 
suckers,  392;  on  the  moulting  of 
bustards,  plovei-s,  and  drongos,  393 ; 
on  the  spring  change  of  colour  in 
some  finches,  393;  on  display  in 
male  birds,  394 ;  on  the  display  of 
the  under-tail  corerts  by  the  male 
bulbul,,  40!i ;  01^  the  [Ddiiin  hoai^y- 
biu;snrd,  4^4  J  on  susuolI  diHoreDces 
IB  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  hnru- 
hiil^  425 ;  on  the  mnrkingjf'  of  the 
Tmgopnn  phefijuiut,  433  ^  oo  th^ 
nidUi^tlon  of  the  Odolea,  453  ;  on 
the  DidificAtioii  of  the  horubiiJ^, 
454 ;  on  the  Sultuu  yeilow-tit,  451J ; 
un  PaiirorTiisjtXT<iitU:U3j  461  \  on  thu 
iramatuxe  plmnaj^e  of  birds^  4G5 
^  jMg. ;  on  rcpi'eBHDtative  Rpccie^  of 
bird$^  4ii& ;  on  Ihi'  habits  a£  TunUrj 
47G ;  on  the  continued  ijacresL&e  of 
beauty  of  the  pcacack^  4Sbi  on 
coJorutjon  in  the  i;enuii  I^aimimiSf 
4^4. 

Jevoos,  W.  8.,  on  the  m1gi*atioiis  ot 
maa,^  47< 

Jew!!,  on  dent  use  of  dmt  toqis  by  the, 
145;  tmifurmity  of,  in  vnjrious 
fkfirts  of  the  world,  luS  ;  aua]erii.!ii 
proportion  of  tniile  nad  female 
hirLhfi  amonj^  the,  243;  ancieut, 
tnttooing  practiced  by,  574* 

Johnstoast  Lieut.^  oa  ibd  Indium  ele- 
phaoti  218. 

Joiloftt,  tine  iLppeaniQoe  of  the,  5B7^ 

Jones,  Albert,  propurUon  of  sexe^  of 
Lepidoptt^ra^  r^nred  by,  253* 

Juan  Ferouadex,  hummiLg-bmis  (if, 
487. 

Jun&nkt^  fexatil  dilTureaccs  of  colour- 
ing in  b|icc3:ij:i  uf,  !AUK 

Jspiter,  compiiri^on  with  A^yrinn 
•ffigies,  58  L 


£aJlir   skuMf  oucurrene^e  ?f  the  dia> 

6tems  in  jl,  40. 
iUMn,  thuir  cm*!  t j  to  m  iinciU,  1 1^ ; 


iioe  oi  me,  i  <  u ;  coioor  vg  uiv, 
579;  engrossment  of  the  hand- 
somest women  by  the  chiefs  of  the, 
595 ;  marriage-customs  of  the,  598. 

Kalij-pheasant,  drumming  of  the 
male,  375 ;  young  of,  468. 

KcUlimay  resemblance  of,  to  a  withered 
leaf,  311. 

Kalmucks,  general  beardlessness  of, 
560;  aversion  of,  to  hairs  on  the 
face,  581 ;  marriage-customs  of 
the,  598. 

Kangaroo,  great  red,  sexual  difference 
in  the  colour  of,  533. 

Kdjit,  ImiUM  na  duty,  07  \  on  self- 
reatrdnt,  110;  oti  the  au  ruber  of 
speeies  of  m^ia^  174^ 

Katy-did,  stridulutlon  of  the,  2S3. 

Keen,  Dr.,  on  the  m^'Otai  powers  of 
£Dakei^  352. 

Kdlur,  X>t.^  on  the  difHcuIty  of 
fjishiaQiug  stone  implements,  49. 

Kent,  W.  S^,  eloagi^iiou  of  dorsd  lin 
of  Catlionynmi  itjnx^  336 ;  oourt- 
Bhip  of  Lfibnt9  mixtiis^  341  ;  colours 
aorl  courtihip  of  C:.inthiirui  O/tijiitwij 
^4L 

Kcitrele,  new  mntoK  fuund  by,  403^ 

Kidney,  one,  duin^  double  woi'k  in 
disej^sev  'd)i. 

Kin;^.  W*  K.,  on  the  Tocal  orgnns  of 
Tetmo  capidti^  371  }  on  the  dnini- 
ming  of  grouier  i^Td  j  on  thu  rciu- 
deer,  50 J;  on  the  attr.icLion  of 
male  deer  by  the  Toitze  of  the 
f*?njaie,  526. 

King  and  Kitxroy,  on  the  wiarringa 
customs  of  the  Fuegi^iQH,  59^. 

King-crows,  nidiHcatuio  tyt\  4Ji;l 

Kingfij^her^87J;  rack u i -iih;i ped feq t hers 
in  the  tail  of  a,  384. 

KingRt^hers^  ooluurs  and  nirlifi cation 
of  the,  45 J,  457,  459 ;  immature 
plumage  of  the,  467,  468 ;  young 
of  the^  481. 

King  Lory,  457  ;  immnture  plumage 
of  the,  407. 

King;&ley,  C,  on  the  sound?  producei 
by  Utiibrin'ij  317. 

Kir  by  and  Spcoce,  on  sexual  differ^ 
^nces  Itk  the  length  of  the  snout  in 
Cure  111  iooida;,  208;  on  the  court- 
ship of  insects,  221 ;  oQ  the  elytra 
of  l^tfiiicuSj  27  tj ;  on  pct^uJiarLtiet 
la  Uw  tejp  of  mnlti  liis«i:ti^  278 1 
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M  tkd  relatire  dze  of  the  mx«s  in 
lAtecta,  279;  on  \ho  Fulgorido, 
281;  on  the  habiU  of  Termites, 
291 ;  on  diifcrence  of  colour  in  the 
lexM  of  beetles,  294  ;  on  the  horns 
of  the  male  lamellicom  beetles, 
297  ;  on  hornlike  processes  in  male  ^ 
CurcuHonide,  299 ;  on  the  pi.$^- ' 
nacity  of  the  male  stag-beetle,  299. 

Kite,  killed  bj  a  gamecock,  363. 

Knot,  retention  of  winter  plumage  by 
the,  391 

Knox,  R.,  on  the  semilunar  fold,  17  ; 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  supra- 
condyloid  foramen  in  the  humerus 
of  man,  21 ;  on  the  features  of  the 
young  Memnon,  168. 

Koala,  length  of  the  caecum  in,  20. 

Kdms  eilipsiprymnua,  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  247. 

Kolreuter,  on  the  sterility  of  hybrid 
plants,  172. 

Koodoo,  derelopment  of  the  horns  of 
the,  234 ;  marking  of  the,  543. 

Koppen,  F.  T.,  on  the  migratory  lo- 
cust, 283. 

Kordofan,  protuberances  artificially 
produced  by  natives  of,  574. 

Koraks,  marriage  customs  of,  598. 

Korie,  on  the  proportion  of  sexes  in 
locusts,  254 ;  Russian  locusts,  283. 

Koralersky,  A.,  on  the  affinity  of 
the  Ascidia  to  the  Vertebrata,  159, 
160. 

•— ,  W.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  capercailzie,  863 ;  on  the 
pairing  of  the  eaperoailxie,  367. 

Krauue,  on  a  conroluted  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  a  Macactu 
and  a  cat,  23. 

Kupffer,  Prof,  on  the  affinity  of  the 
Ascidia  to  the  Vertebrata,  160. 


Lahidooera  Darwinii,  prehi^nsile  organs 
of  the  male,  266 

liaftruSf  splendid  colours  of  the  species 
of,  342. 

■  mirtfa,   sexual    differences   in, 
337,  341. 

•— ^/Moo,  342. 

Lacertilia,  sexual  differences  cf,  354. 

Uifresnaye,  M.  de,  on  birds  of  para- 
dise, »80. 


Lamarck,  on  the  origin  of  maa*  8. 

LaoMllibranchiata,  262. 

Lamellieom  beetles,  horn-like  pr»> 
oesses  from  the  head  and  thorax  U, 
295,  298 ;  influence  of  sexual  selec- 
tion on,  301. 

Lamellicornia,  stridulation  of,  303. 

Lamont,  Mr.,  on  the  tusks  of  th« 
walrns,  502;  on  the  use  of  its 
tusks  by  the  walrus,  513 ;  on  the 
bladder-nose  seal,  528. 

Zampomia  porphyntrus,  colours  of 
the  female,  454. 

Lampyridse,  distasteful  to  mammals, 
277. 

Lancelot,  159,  165. 

Lnndois,  H.,  gnats  attracted  by  sound, 
280*;  on  the  production  of  sound 
by  the  Cicade,  281 ;  on  the  stridu- 
lating  organ  of  the  crickets,  284 ; 
on  Dectiousj  285 ;  on  the  stridnla- 
ting  organs  of  the  Acridiidse,  286  ; 
stridulating  apparatus  in  Orthop- 
tei-a,  288 ;  sounds  produced  by 
Atropus,  291 ;  on  the  stridulation 
of  Necrophoms,  302 ;  on  the  stridn- 
lant  organ  of  Cerambyx  heros,  303 ; 
on  the  stridulant  organ  of  Geo- 
impes,  303;  on  the  stridulating 
organs  in  the  Coleoptera,  304;  on 
the  ticking  of  Anobiftn,  306. 

Landor,  Dr.,  on  remorse  for  not  obey 
ing  tribal  custom,  114. 

Language  an  art,  86 ;  articulate,  origin 
of,  86 ;  relation  of  the  progress  o^ 
to  the  development  of  the  brain, 
87 ;  effects  of  inheritance  in  pro- 
duction of,  88  ;  complex  structure 
of,  among  barbarous  nations,  91; 
natural  selection  in,  91 ;  gesture, 
178  ;  primeval,  180 ;  of  a  lost  tribe 

.    preserved  by  a  parrot,  181. 

Languages,  presence  of  rudiments  in, 
90;  classification  of,  90;  variability 
of,  90 ;  crossing  or  blending  of,  90 ; 
complexity  of.  no  test  of  perfection 
or  proof  of  special  creation,  92 ;  re- 
semblance of,  evidence  of  commu^ 
nity  of  origin,  148. 

and  species,  identity  of  evidence 

of  their  gradual  development,  90. 

LamuM,  462;  characters  of  young, 
464. 

—  ntfitM,  aoomalouB  youbs  oC 
482. 


ginty,  13H^  136;  on   the  deatruc- 

%iw&  eO'ecU  of  )U  tern  pent  uce,  1J7. 
UiQugo,    of    the   humas    fcEtui^    10^ 

600, 
I^pponian  laogungc,  highly  artlHciji], 

SI. 
Liu-k,  poportioti  of  tkft  u^jces  in  ihe^ 

2-18  ;  ft?inalc>  Bingfiog  of  the,  370, 
LarkSf  attructed  by  n  mirror,  413, 
Lajrti?t:,  K.,  compAri&oa  of  craaiAi  ca- 

padtioft   of  skulLa    of   recent   snd 

tertmrv  mnmrnals,  b^^i  on  tht  £i£<? 

of  tbe  briiia  in  mnmmJiht  SI;  on 

DrtfopiVtccits,  li>.> '  un  ure-hii-tettc 

flutes,  570. 
Larus^  seoAonal  change  of  plumage  ia, 

LarrOf  lammoiiK^ora  BimjEiUui  beetk^ 
27B. 

Lafi'^x,  DQd^lu  cf  the,  ia  soDg-biix]&, 
371. 

L'i&vjcampa  querm*^  flttnictlon  of 
tnnlcfl  bj  the  fc^mnle,  252  *  eciuil 
diflereot^e  of  colour  iu^  3 111. 

LatfaAjn,  K.  G,,  oa  the  mlgralions  of 
man,  48. 

Latookn,  perforation  of  the  lower  lip 
hj  tbie  women  of,  57(5. 

Ijiunllanl,  cd  tbe  Abnormal  dividon 
cf  the  m^L'kr  bone  in  man^  39* 

Lawr^Tioe,  W.,  on  the  suptfriority  of 
■aT^iges  to  Euro  pea  as  ia  power  of 
light,  33 ;  oa  the  colour  of  negro 
infants,  558 ;  on  the  fonrlncss  of 
5iira^«a  fur  ornAinents,  573  ;  oa 
beard  te:^  races,  581 ;  on  the  beauty 
of  I  be  English  aristocriif;y,  58*5, 

I^yard,  E.  L<^  on  *ii  instance  of  ra- 
ti onalitr  ia  3  eobra,  352  \  on  the 
pugnaijItT  of  G alius  ^tunietft^  HdB* 

Layccick,  Dr,*  on  vital  peri odi city ^  8  ; 
IheioiL]  snttire  ot  idiots^  3B', 

Leaves,  autumn,  tints  asdess,  262, 

Leflkj,  Mr.,  on  the  sen^e  of  duty,  97  ; 
on  suicide,  117;  on  the  pi'^ketice  of 
cdibrtcj-,  IIB;  his  view  of  the 
crimeji  of  sava^^s,  119;  on  the 
gradual  rise  of  morality,  123. 

Lecontfi,  X  L,  on  the  stridulnnt  orrnu 
in  the  Caprini  and  Dynast init  303. 

J^est  IL,  OD  the  numerical  proporUoQi 
of  tke  leiei  in  the  trout,  349, 

Lic  eftlf  ffif  th^t  artificially  modified, 


Legit  i  m  n  to  tuid  il  legi  t  i  m^te  i;h  i1  dr* 

proportion  of  the  iiexes  in,  244. 
Ij&^9,  variTbtion  of  the  length  of  the, 

mas,   26 ;   proportions  of,   in    e 

diers  atid  »idl"rg,  32  ;  fnmt,  at: 

phied  in  some  male  biitterllR's,  'I'J 

peculiarititiii^  of,  in  mak  ia^vectfl,  2' 
Legui  jf  on   the   occurLence   of   t 

Buprit-unndyloid     fLTr;imeD    in  - 1 

humcrufi  of  mfia,  22, 
''  Lek  "  of  the  bUck-cock  and  cap 

caildi^  40.^. 
Lemoine,  Albert,  on  tbe  origin  of  h 

gusige,  87. 
LvTiiHr  mw:acQ,   semnl   difl«reii£« 

colour  in,  537* 
I^moriLlje,    103  j    enrs    id    the,    I 

variability  of  the  muscles  in  1 

41 ;  position  nnd  derivation  of  i 

157;  their  origin^  1B5, 
lemurs,  uteru»  in  the,  38, 
Leniruas,  di^Hgurement  of  the  earfl 

the,  bl^. 
Leojbards^  bhu-k,  53&, 
LepidopteriLt  307  ;  num^^rical  prop 

tions   of  the   se^i^s   in    the,    2h 

c(doiiring  kyi^  30  B  \  oct^ilated  ap 

of,  437. 
LepirJosiren^  iTii*,  165. 
JUptaUJeSj  tnimicry  of,  335, 
Jjeptorhifnchus  antjuatatus^  pagniu: 

of  maie,  2^9. 
Zeptwa  testa<ea,  difTerence  of  coU 

in  tbe  sej^es  of  294* 
Leroj,  on  the  w^'irine^  of  jonng  fo 

ia    huntin^*di^trictA,    80;    on   1 

deEiertion  of  their  young  by  ew 

Iowa.  108. 
Leslie,  D.,  mflrriage  customs  of  KaB 

598, 
Lesse^  Talley  of  the,  22. 
Lesson,  on  the  birdf  of  paradise,  2 

403  ;  on  the  sea-dephnnt,  528. 
Lessona,  M.,  observations  on  ^Vrra«! 

162. 
Lethnt$  cep^ialofcs^  pugnacity  of  l 

males  of,  297,  300, 
Leuckai-^t,  K.,  on   the  veslc^la  prOi 

ticu,  24  ;  on   the  iotiucnca  of  i 

age  of  parents  on  the  ^ejc  ^f  * 

ejiring^  245. 
Legator  t^htkridfp  muscle,  42, 
jA^jeiinia  dcpre^sa,  colour  of  the  ml 

2eo* 

LibeUtilLdBf  relative  size  of  tb«  m 
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^f^  279  ;  difierence  in  the  fexes  of, 
290. 

lioe  of  domestic  aniniAls  and  man, 
169. 

Lioentionsnefls,  a  check  upon  popula- 
tion, 46;  prevalence  of,  among 
savages,  119. 

Uchtensteitt,  on  Chera  prtyjn^j  41 9. 

Life,  inheritance  at  corresponding 
periods  of,  22R,  232. 

Light,  effects  on  complexion,  32 ;  in- 
llnence  of,  upon  the  colours  of 
shells,  263. 

Lilford,  Lord,  the  ruff  attracted  by 
bright  obiecU,  413. 

Limosa  lapponkOj  478. 

LmariOy  462. 

mmd'ina,  248. 

Lindsay,  Dr.  W.  L.,  diseases  commu- 
nicated from  animals  to  man,  7; 
madness  in  animals,  79;  the  dog 
oonsiders  his  master  his  God,  96. 

Linnseus,  yiews  of,  as  to  the  position 
of  man,  149. 

Linnet,  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the,  248 ;  crimson  fore- 
head and  breast  of  the,  394 ;  court- 
ship of  the,  401. 

Lion,  polygamous,  218 ;  mane  of  the, 
defensive,  521 ;  roaring  of  the,  526. 

Lions,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Lips,  piercing  of  the,  by  savages,  575. 

LitholnuSf  prehensile  appendages  of 
the  female,  274. 

LithoHOj  coloration  in,  314. 

Littorma  littoreOy  262. 

Livingstone,  Dr.,  mauner  of  sitting  of 
gorilla,  151 ;  on  the  influence  of 
dampness  and  dryness  on  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  193 ;  on  the  liability 
of  negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  in  a  cold  climate,  194; 
on  the  spur-winged  goose,  364 ;  on 
weaver-birds,  376;  on  an  African 
night-jar,  384,  403  ;  on  the  battle- 
scars  of  South  African  male  mam- 
mals, 500 ;  on  the  removal  of  the 
opper  incisors  by  the  Batokas,  575; 
on  the  perforation  of  the  upper  lip 
by  the  Makalolo,  576;  on  the 
Eanyai,  570. 

Livonia,  numerical  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in,  215,  243. 

Lisards,  relative  size  of  the  sexes 
9i,  854 ;  gular  ponches  of,  354.         { 


Lloyd,  L.,  on  the  polygamy  of  ike 
capevrtsilzie  and  bustard,  219;  on 
the  numerical  proportion  of  the 
sexAs  m  the  capercailzie  and  black- 
cock, 248;  on  the  salmon,  333; 
on  the  colours  of  the  sea-scorpion, 
337;  on  the  pugnacity  of  male 
grouse,  364;  on  the  capercailzie 
and  black-cock,  366,  370;  on  th<» 
call  of  the  capercailzie,  375 ;  on 
assemblages  of  grouse  and  snipes, 
405;  on  the  pairing  of  a  shield- 
drake  with  a  common  duck,  414 ; 
on  the  battles  of  seals,  500 ;  on  the 
elk,  507. 

LdbiocuuUua^  wing-spurs  in,  366. 

Local  influences,  effect  of,  upon  sta^ 
ture,  31. 

Lockwood,  Mr.,  on  the  development 
o{  ffippocampua,  163. 

f  Rev.  S.,  musical  mouse,  568. 

LocQst,  bright-coloured,  rejected  by 
lisards  and  birds,  289. 

■^— ,  migratory,  283;  selection  by 
female,  283. 

Locusts,  proportion  of  sexes  in,  254 ; 
stridulation  of,  284. 

Locustidse,  stridulation  of  the,  282, 
284 ;  descent  of  the,  285. 

Longicorn  beetles,  difference  of  the 
sexes  of,  in  colour,  294 ;  stridula- 
tion of,  303. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.,  on  an  example  of  per 
sonal  attachment  in  Helix  potiuitia, 
363. 

Lophobranchii,  marsupial  receptacles 
of  the  males,  346. 

Lophophorut,  habits  of,  420. 

L^phorma  atreif  sexual  di£forence  in 
coloration  of,  491. 

Zophomis  omatuSt  387 

Lord,  J.  K.,  on  Saimo  lyoaodon^  333. 

Lory,  King,  457 ;  immature  plumage 
of  the,  467. 

Lore-antics  and  dances  of  birds,  380. 

Lowne,  B.  T.,  on  Musca  vomitoricu 
54,  280. 

Zoxia,  characters  of  young  of,  464. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  2 ;  on  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  the  mental  capacity  of  savages, 
65 ;  on  the  origin  of  implements, 
82 ;  on  the  simplification  of  lan- 
guages, 92 ;  on  the  absence  of  the 
idea  of  God  among  certain  mo^  of 


belief  in  gpiritual  agencies,  95; 
on  ropepstitions,  96 ;  on  the  sense 
w  duty,  97 ;  on  the  practice  of 
buying  the  old  and  sick  among 
^he  Fijians,  102;  on  the  im- 
morality of  savages,  119;  on  Mr. 
Wallace's  claim  to  the  origination 
OT  the  idea  of  natural  selection, 
*9;  on  the  absence  of  remorse 
jmong  savages,  131 ;  on  the  foi-mer 
barbarism  of  civilised  nations,  143 ; 
on  improvements  in  the  arts  among 
savages,  144;  on  resemblances  of 
the  mental  characters  in  different 
races  of  men,  178;  on  the  arte 
practised  by  savages,  179 ;  on  the 
power  of  counting  in  primeval  man, 
180;  on  the  prehensile  organs  of 
the  male  Labidocera  Darwinii,  266 ; 
on  Chioeon,  274;  on  Smynthurus 
Itaeus,  279 ;  finding  of  new  mates 
by  jays,  407  ;  on  strife  for  women 
•niong  the  North  American  Indians, 
Wl ;  on  music,  570;  on  the  orna- 
mental practices  of  savages,  574 ; 
on  the  estimation  of  the  beard 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  581 ; 
on  artificial  deformation  of  the 
skull,  583 ;  on  "  communal  mar- 
riages," 587,  588;  on  exogamy, 
589,  592;  on  the  Veddahs,  591; 
on  polyandry,  593. 

Liicanidie,  variability  of  the  mandibles 
in  the  male,  300. 

^^ucanus,  large  size  of  males  of,  278. 

— —  cenms,  numerical  proportion 
of  sexes  of^  253 ;  weapons  of  the 
male,  299. 

— —  elaphu8^  use  of  mandibles  of, 
300 ;  large  jaws  of  male,  275. 

Lucas,  Prosper,  on  pigeons,  418;  on 
sexual  preference  in  horses  and 
bulls,  525. 

.  unar  periods,  8,  164. 

Lund,  Dr.,  on  skulls  found  in  Bi*a- 
xilian  caves,  168 

Lungs,  enlargement  of,  in  the  Qui- 
chua  and  Aymara  Indians,  34; 
a  modified  swim-bladder,  161 ; 
different  capacity   of  in   races  of 

^  man,  167. 

Luminosity  in  insecte,  277. 

Lnschka,  rrofl,  on  the  termination  of 
the  coccyx,  23. 


fluenced  by,  136. 

LyccBnOf  sexual  differences  of  colour- 
ing in  species  of,  310. 

Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  antiquity  of 
man,  2 ;  on  the  origin  of  man, 
3;  on  the  parallelism  of  the  de- 
velopment of  species  and  languages, 
90;  on  the  extinction  of  lai^ 
guages,  90;  on  the  Inquisition, 
141  ;  on  the  fossil  remains  of  ver- 
tebrata,  157;  on  the  fertility  of 
mulattoes,  171. 

Lynx,  Canadian,  throat-ruff  of  the. 
521. 

Lyre-bird,  assemblies  of,  406. 


Macacus^  ears  of,  15;  convoluted 
body  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
of^  23 ;  variability  of  the  tail  in 
species  of,  58 ;  whiskers  of  specie 
of,  531 

hntnneus,  59. 

cynomolgtiSy  superciliary  ridge 

of,  558 ;  beai*d  and  whiskers  of^ 
becoming  white  with  age,  559. 

ecaudkUus,  60. 

lasiotuSf  facial  spots  of,  550.  • 

radiatuSf  151. 

rhesusy  sexual  difference   in  the 

colour  of,  539,  550. 

Macalister,  Prof.,  on  variations  of 
the  pcUmaris  acoenorius  muscle, 
27  ;  on  muscular  abnormalities  in 
man,  42,  43  ;  on  the  greater  varia- 
bility of  the  muscles  in  men  than 
in  women,  223. 

Macaws,  Mr.  Buxton's  observations 
on,  102  ;  screams  of,  375. 

McCanu,  J.,  on  mental  individuality, 
84. 

McClelland,  J.,  on  the  Indian  Cypri- 
nidce,  343. 

MaccuUoch,  Col.,  on  an  Indian  vil- 
lage without  any  female  children, 
592. 

,  Dr.,  on  tertian  ague  in  a  dog,  8. 

Macgillivray,  VV.,  on  the  vocal  organs 
pf  biixls,  90;  on  the  Egyptian 
goose,  365 ;  on  the  habite  of  wood- 
peckers, 376  ;  on  the  habite  of  the 
snipe,  377;  on  the  whitethroat, 
381 ;  on  the  moulting  of  the  saipM; 
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891;  on  the  moulting  of  the 
Anatidae,  393;  on  the  fiDding  of 
B8W  mates  hj  magpies,  407 ;  on 
the  pairing  of  a  blackbird  and 
thrush,  414 ;  on  pied  ravens,  424 ; 
on  the  guillemots,  424 ;  on  the 
colours  of  the  tit^  458 ;  on  the 
immature  plumage  of  birds,  466 
ei  seq. 

Ma:heies^  sexes  and  young  of,  485  ; 

-^—  pugnaXf  supposed  to  be  polyga- 
mous, 219 ;  numerical  proportion 
of  the  sexes  in,  248;  pugnacity  of 
the  male,  360;  double  moult  in,  390. 

Mcintosh,  Dr.  colours  of  the  Nemer- 
tians,  265. 

lIcKennan,  marriage  customs  of 
Koraks,  598. 

Mackintosh,  on  the  moral  sense,  97. 

MacLachlan,  R.,  on  Apatania  mulie' 
hris  and  Boreui  hyemadis,  254; 
on  the  anal  appendages  of  male 
insects,  275 ;  on  the  pairing  of 
dragon-flies,  279 ;  on  dragon-dies, 
290,  291 ;  on  dimorphism  in 
Agrwii^  291 ;  on  the  want  of  pug- 
nacity in  male  dragon-flies,  291 ; 
colour  of  ghost-moth  in  the  Shet- 
land Islands,  316. 

McLennan,  Mr.,  on  infanticide,  46, 
591 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in 
spiritual  agencies,  94 ;  on  the  pre- 
valence of  licentiousness  among 
savages,  119,  588;  on  the  primi- 
tive barbarism  of  civilised  nations, 
143 ;  on  traces  of  the  custom  of 
the  forcible  capture  of  wives,  144, 
592 ;  on  polyandry,  593. 

Macnamara,  Mr.,  susceptibility  of 
Andaman  islanders  and  Mepalese 
to  change,  188. 

McNeill,  Mr.,  on  the  use  of  the  ant- 
lers of  deer,  510 ;  on  the  Scotch 
deerhound,  516;  on  the  long  hairs 
on  the  throat  of  the  stag,  522 ;  on 
the  bellowing  of  stags,  526. 

Macropus,  courtship  of,  341. 

Macrorhinua  proboscideusy  stiucture 
of  the  nose  of,  528. 

Magpie;  power  of  speech  of,  90 ; 
nuptial  assemblies  of,  406 ;  new 
mates  found  by,  407 ;  stealing 
bright  objects,  413 ;  young  of  the, 
481 ;  coloration  of  the,  493. 

Magpies,  Tocal  orgacsa  of  the,  370. 


Maillard,  M.,  on  the  proportka  of 
the  sexes  in  a  species  of  Pa^ia 
from  Bourbon,  250. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  absorption 
of  one  tribe  by  another,  128;  a 
desii-e  for  improvement  not  genoral, 
132. 

Major,  Dr.  C.  Forsyth,  on  foseil 
Italian  apes,  155;  skull  of  Bcu 
etniscuSy  505;  tusks  of  mioceno 
pigs,  521. 

Makalolo,  perforation  of  the  upper 
lip  by  the,  576. 

Malar  bone,  abnormal  division  of,  in 
man,  39. 

Malay,  Archipelago,  marriage-cus- 
toms of  the  savages  of  the,  598. 

Malays,  line  of  separation  between 
the  Papuans  and  the,  169 ;  general 
beardlessness  of  the,  560 ;  staining 
of  the  teeth  among,  574 ;  aversion 
of  some,  to  hairs  on  the  face, 
581. 

and  Papuans,  contrasted  cha- 
racters of,  168. 

Male  animals,  struggles  of,  for  the 
possession  of  the  females,  212,  213  ; 
eagerness  of,  in  courtship,  221, 
222 ;  generally  more  modified  than 
female,  221,  223 ;  differ  in  the,  same 
way  from  females  and  young,  232. 

characters,  dereloped  in  females, 

227 ;  transfer  of,  to  female  birda, 
471. 

,  sedentary,  of  a  hymenopteroua 

parasite,  221. 

Malefactors,  137. 

Males,  presence  of  rudimentary  femalo 
organs  in,  162. 

and  females,  comparative  num- 
bers of,  213,  215;  comparatiTo 
mortality  of,  while  young,  216. 

Bfalherbe,  on  the  woodpeckers,  458. 

MalUiius  ptroniiy  331. 

villoswy  331. 

Malthus,  T.,  on  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population,  44,  45.  46. 

MaluridsB,  nidification  of  the,  454. 

Jlfo/tcnM,  young  of,  485. 

Mammae,  208;  rudimeutary,  in  male 
mammals,  11,  23,  161,  162,163; 
supernumerary,  in  women,  36 ;  oi 
male  human  subject,  37. 

Mammalia,  Prof.  Owen's  classlficatMH 
of,  148 ;  genealogy  of  the,  156. 


Ifammalt,  recent  aad  Uniary,  com- 
parison of  cranial  capacit j  of;  55 ; 
nipples  of;  162 ;  pnnuit  of  female, 
hj  the  males,  221 ;  secondary  sexual 
characters  of,  500;  weapons  of, 
501 ;  relative  size  of  the  sexes  of, 
515;  parallelism  of,  with  birds  in 
secondary  sexual  characters,  541; 
▼oices  of,  used  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,  567. 

Han,  variability  of,  26 ;  erroneously 
regarded  as  more  domesticated  than 
other  animals,  28;  migrations  of, 
47 ;  wide  di»tribation  of,  48 ;  causes 
of  the  nakedness  of,  57  ;  supposed 
physical  inferiority  of,  64 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catarrhine  group,  155  ; 
early  progenitors  of,  160;  transition 
from  ape  indefinite,  180;  numerical 
proportions  of  the  sexes  in,  215; 
difi'erence  between  the  sexes,  223 ; 
proportion  of  sexes  amongst  the 
illegitimate,  244;  different  com- 
plexion of  male  and  female  negroes, 
556 ;  secondary  sexual  characters  of, 
556 ;  primeval  condition  of,  594. 

Handans,  correlation  of  colour  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the,  197. 

Mandible,  left,  enlarged  in  the  noale 
of  Tapkroderea  digtwtw,  276. 

Mandibles,  use  of  the,  in  Ammophila, 
275  ;  large,  of  Ck^dalig  oomutuSf 
275 ;  large,  of  male  XucaniM  eich 
phua,  275. 

Mandrill,  number  of  caudal  vertebrse 
in  the,  58 ;  colours  of  the  male, 
538,  541,  550. 

Mantegazza,  Prof.,  on  last  molar 
teeth  of  man,  20 ;  bright  colours 
in  male  animals,  224 ;  on  the  orna- 
ments of  savages  573  et  seq, ;  en 
the  beaxdlessness  of  the  Kew  Zea- 
landers,  581 ;  on  the  exaggeration  of 
natural  characters  by  man,  582. 
Mantell,  W.,  on  the  engrossment  of 
pretty  girls  by  the  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  595. 

3/an/ts,  pugnacity  of  species  of,  289. 
Maories,  mortality  of;  184;  infanti- 
cide and  proportion  of  sexes,  256  ; 
•iistaate  for  hairiness  amongst  men, 
581. 
Marcus  Aureliua,  on  the  origin  of  the 
moral  sense,  98 ;  on  the  infiuenoe 
of  habitual  thoughts,  123. 


Mar^ca  pmdop$^  414. 

Marks,  retained  thronghout  groups 
of  birds,  427. 

Marriage,  restraints  upon,  among  sa- 
vages, 46 ;  influence  of,  upon  morals, 
119;  influence  o^  on  mortality, 
139 ;  development  of,  590. 

Marriages,  early,  138,  139;  com- 
munal, 587,  589. 

Marshal),  Ih*.  W.,  protuberances  on 
birds'  heads,  235,  383;  on  the 
moulting  of  birds,  393  ;  advantage 
to  older  birds  of  paradise,  485. 

y  Col.,    interbreeding    amongst 

Todas,  189;  infisnticide  and  pro- 
portion of  sexes  with  Todas,  255 ; 
clioice  of  husbands  amongst  Todas, 
593. 

— ,  Mr.,  on  the  brain  of  a  Bnsh- 
womon,  167. 

Marsupials,  157 ;  development  of  the 
nictitating  membrane  in,  17 ;  uterus 
of,  39;  possession  of  nipples  by, 
162;  their  origin  from  lionotre- 
mata,  165;  aMomiaal  sacks  of, 
208 ;  relative  size  of  the  sexes  of, 
515  ;  colours  of,  533. 

Mtirsupium,  rudimentaiy,  in  male 
marsupials,  161. 

Martin,  W.  C.  L.,  on  alarm  manifested 
by  an  orang  at  the  sight  of  a  turtle, 
72 ;  on  the  hair  in  SykbaUsy  152 ; 
on  a  female  American  deer,  514; 
on  the  voice  of  Hyiabatea  agility 
527 ;  on  SemnopUkecfu  fwrncras,  552. 

•— ^— ,  on  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Kilda,  560. 

Martins  deserting  their  young,  108. 

,  C,  on  death  caused  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dage, 21. 

Mastoid  processes  in  man  and  apes,  53. 

Mandsley,  Dr.,  on  the  influence  of  the 
sense  of  smell  in  man,  18 ;  on 
idiots  smelling  their  food,  36 ;  on 
Laura  Bridgman,  88 ;  on  the  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  vocal  organs,  89 ; 
moral  sense  failing  in  incipient 
madness,  124;  change  of  mental 
faculties  at  puberty  in  man,  565. 

Mayers,  W.  F.,  on  the  domestication 
of  the  goldfish  in  China,  343. 

Mayhew,  £.,  on  the  affection  between 
individuals  of  different  sexes  in  the 
dog,  523. 
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Iffaynaid,  C  J.,  on  the  sexes  of  Chry* 

mmi/ipicia,  351. 
Meckel,  on  correlated  variation  of  the 

mnselee  of  the  arm  and  leg,  44. 
Medicines,  effect   produced  hj,  the 

same  in  man  and  in  monkeys,  7. 
MeduscB,  bright  colours  of  some,  260. 
Megalithio  structures,  preralenoe  o^ 

179. 
Mtgapicus  vaUdua^  sexual  difference 

of  colour  in,  458. 
MegcuotnOf  large  size  of  males   of, 

279. 
Meigs,  Dr.  A.,  on   rariation  in  the 

skulls  of  the  natiTos  of  America, 

26. 
Meinecke,  on  the  numerical  propor- 
tion of  the   sexes    in   buttertiies, 

250. 
Helanesians,  decrease  of,  185. 
Meldola,  Mr.,  colours  and  marriage 

dight  of  Coiias  and  Pieria,  319. 
MeiiphagidsB,  Australian,  nidification 

of,  454. 
MelUa,  secondary  sexual   chamcters 

of,  268. 
Meio9f  difference    of  colour    in  the 

soxes  of  a  species  of,  294. 
Memory,  manifestations  of,   in   ani- 
mals, 74. 
Memnon,  young,  168. 
Mental   characters,  difference  of^  in 

different  races  of  men,  167. 

faculties,  diversity  of,   in  the 

same  race  of  men,  26 ;  inheritance 
of,  27 ;  rariation  of,  in  the  same 
species,  27,  66 ;  similarity  of  the 
in  different  noes  of  man,  178 ;  of 
birds,  410. 

• '  powers,  difference  of,  in   the 

two  sexes  in  man,  563. 
Ifenwii  Albertij  406 ;  song  of,  371. 
guperbOy  406  ;  long  tails  of  both 

sexes  of,  451. 
Uerqan$er,    trachea   of    the    male, 

374. 
— — -  $errator,  male  plumage  of,  393. 
Mergtu  guouUcUuBj  speculum  of,  236. 

—  merganaet-f  young  of,  467. 
UetaUurOj  splendid  tail-feathers  of, 

443. 
Meihoca  iehnawnomdeSy  large  male  of, 

279. 
Meres,  M.,  on  the  drummmg  of  Uu! 

sidpe,  377. 


Mexicans,  ciriUsation  •f  tin.  sot 
foreign,  145. 

Meyer,  on  a  convoluted  body  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  in  a  Maoacm 
and  a  cat,  23. 

,  Dr.  A.,  on  the  copulation  o^ 

PhryganidsB  of  distinct  species,  275. 

,   Prof.  L.,  on  derelopment   of 

helix  of  ear,  15,  16;  men's  ears 
more  ramble  than  women's,  224 : 
antennc  serving  as  ears,  280. 

Migrations  of  man,  effects  of^  47. 

Migratory  instinct  of  birds,  305; 
ranquishing  the  maternal,  107, 
113. 

Mill,  J.  S.,  on  the  origin  of  the  moral 
sense,  98 ;  on  the  **  greatest  hap- 
piness principle,"  120;  on  the  dif- 
ference of  the  mental  powers  in 
the  sexes  of  man,  564. 

Millipedes,  274. 

Milne-Edwards,  H.,  on  the  use  of  the 
enlarged  chelae  of  the  male  Gekui' 
mtis,  267. 

MUvago  ievcurusj  sexes  and  young  of, 
479. 

Mimicry,  323. 

Mimua  polyglotius,  411. 

Mind,  difference  of,  in  man  and  th« 
highest  animals,  126;  similarity 
of  the,  in  difierent  races,  178. 

Minnow,  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
the,  249. 

Mirror,  larks  attracted  by,  413. 

Mitchell,  Dr.,  interbreeding  in  the 
Hebrides,  189. 

Mitford,  selection  of  children  iA 
Sparta,  29. 

Mirart,  St.  George,  on  the  reduction 
of  organs,  12 ;  on  the  ears  of  the 
lemuroidea,  15;  on  rariability  of 
the  muscles  in  lemuroidea,  41,  48  ; 
on  the  caudal  vertebras  of  monkeys, 
58;  on  the  classification  of  the 
primates,  153 ;  on  the  orang  and 
on  man,  154 ;  on  differences  in  the 
lemuroidea,  155 ;  on  the  crest  of 
the  male  newt,  348. 

Mobius,  Prof.,  on  reasoning  powen 
in  a  pike,  75. 

Mocking-thrush,  partial  migration  ef^ 
411;  young  of  the,  487. 

Modifications,  unserriceable,  62. 

Moggridge,  J.  T.,  on  habits  of  spidM% 
63 1  on  habits  of  ants,  147. 


Moles,  niunerical  proportion  of  the 

wzes  in,  247 ;  bRttl«s  of  male,  500. 

MciHenom  petinensU,  eeznal  difier- 

ence  in,  337. 
Mollusca,  beaatifnl  colours  and  shapes 
of,    263;    absence    of  secondai-j 
sexual  characters  in  the,  262. 
Uolioscoida,  159,  262. 
MonacaaUhua  scopaa  and  Jf.  PercvUL 

331. 
Mongolians,  perfection  of  the  senses 

in,  34. 
Monkey,  protecting  his  keeper  from 
a  baboon,  103,  110;  bonnet-,  151; 
rhesns-,  sexual  difi'erence  in  colour 
of  the,  539,  550;  moustache-, 
colours  of  the,  537. 
Monkeys,  liability  of,  to  the  same 
diseases  as  man,  7;  male,  recog- 
nition of  women  by,  8;  diversity 
of  the  mental  faculties  in,  27 ; 
breaking  hard  fruits  with  stones, 
50 ;  hands  of  the,  50,  51 ;  basal 
caudal  TertebrsB  of,  imbedded  in  the 
body,  59;  revenge  taken  by,  69; 
maternal  affection  in,  70;  varia- 
bility of  the  faculty  of  attention 
in,  74 ;  American,  manifestation  of 
reason  in,  77;  using  stones  and 
sticks,  81 ;  imitative  faculties  of, 
87 ;  signal-cries  of,  87 ;  mutual 
kindnesses  of,  101 ;  sentinels  posted 
by,  101 ;  human  characters  of, 
150;  American,  direction  of  the 
hair  on  the  arma  of  some,  151 ; 
gradation  of  species  of,  175;  beards 
of,  531 ;  ornamental  characters  of, 
549 ;  analogy  of  sexual  differences 
of,  with  those  of  man,  558;  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  difference  in  the 
sexes  of,  561 ;  expression  of  emo- 
tions by,  572 ;  generally  mono- 
gamous habits  of,  590 ;  polygamous 
habits  of  some,  590 ;  naked  surfaces 
of,  600. 

Monogamy,  not  primitive,  144. 

Monogenists,  176. 

Mononychru  pseudacori^  stridulation 
of,  305. 

Monotremata,  157 ;  development  of 
the  nidtating  membrane  in,  17  ; 
lactiferous  glands  of,  162 ;  connect- 
ing mammals  with  reptiles,  165. 

IfoBstroeities,  analogous,  in  man  and 
Imrar  animals,  30 ;  cnused  by  arrest 


of  development,  35 ;  correlation 
44 ;  transmission  of,  173. 

Montagu,  6.,  on  the  habits  of  i 
black  and  red  grouse,  219;  on  1 
pugnacity  of  the  ruff,  361 ;  on  I 
singing  of  birds,  368;  on  1 
double  moult  of  the  male  pint  I 
893. 

Monteiro,    Mr.,   on  Bucorax    abyi  i 
nicuSf  383. 

Montes  de  Oca,  M.,  on  the  pugnac  I 
of  male  Humming-birds,  360. 

Monticola  cyaneOj  456. 

Monuments,    aa    traces    of   ezti:  i 
tribes,  181. 

Moose,  battles  o^  501 ;  horns  of  t 
an  incumbrance,  515, 

Moral  and  instinctive  impulses,  a  I 
ance  of,  111. 

faculties,    their    in6aence     : 

natural  selection  in  man,  127. 

rules,  distinction   beiween     i 

higher  and  lower,  122. 

<—  sense,  so-called,  derived  fr  : 

the  social  instincts,  120, 121 ;  ori 

of  the,  124. 
^—  tendencies,  inheritance  of,  12 
Morality,  supposed  to  be  founde<i  : 

selfishness,  120 ;  test  of,  the  gene 

welfare  of  the  community,   1!  I 

gradual  rise  of,  125;  inflaence  < 

high  standard  of,  132. 
Morgan,  L.  H.,  on  the  beaver,  67  ;  : 

the  reasoning  powers  of  the  beai  i 

75;    on  the  forcible    capture 

wives,  144;  on  the  castoreum 

the  beaver,  529 ;  marriage  unknc  . 

in  primeval  times,  588;  on  p( 

andry,  593. 
Morley.  J.,  on   the  appreciation 

praise  and  fear  of  blame,  146. 
Morris,  F.  O.,  on  hawks  feeding  ! 

orphan  nestling,  409. 
Morse,  Dr.,  colours  of  moUusca,  2(  I 
Morselli,   E.,  division  of  the  mi  \ 

bone,  39. 
Mortality,   comparative,   of   femi 

and  males,  216,  243. 
Morton,  on  the  number  of  specie 

man,  174. 
Moschkau,    Dr.   A.,    on  a  speak  i 

starling,  85. 
Koaohua  moscHiferuSf  odorlfertos    i 

gans  of,  529. 
MotacUUSf  Indian,  young  of,  468. 
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Moths,  813;  absenos  of  mouth  in 
foma  male!,  208;  apterona  femaie, 
208;  miile,  prehenaiie  use  of  the 
tarsi  by,  2u9 ;  mala,  attracted  hf 
females,  252;  coloration  of^  315; 
■exoai  difierenoes  of  colour  in,  3If. 

Ilotmot,  inheritaiioe  of  mutilation  of 
tail  feathei-8,  60,  603;  rackeU 
shaped  feathen  in  the  tail  of  a, 
384. 

Moult,  doable,  463;  double  anaual, 
in  birds,  390. 

Moulting  of  birds,  484. 

Moults,  partial,  392, 

Mouse,  song  of,  568. 

Moustache-monkey,  colours  of  the, 
537,  552. 

Moustaches,  in  monkeys,  150. 

Mud-turtle,  long  claws  of  the  male, 
350. 

Mulattoes,  persistent  fertility  of, 
171;  immunity  of,  from  yellow 
fever,  193. 

Mule,  sterility  and  strong  vitality  of 
the,  171. 

Mules,  rational,  78. 

Muller,  Ferd.,  on  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians,  145. 

,  Fritz,  on  astomatous  males  of 
Jomus,  208 ;  on  the  disappearance 
of  spots  and  stripes  in  adult  mam- 
mals, 547  ;  on  the  proportions  of 
the  sexes  in  some  Crustacea,  255 ; 
on  seoondary  sexual  characters  in 
Yarious  Crustaceans,  265  ei  teq.^ 
musical  contest  between  male  C»- 
cooUm,  282 ;  mode  of  holding  wings 
inCastnia,  315  ;  on  bii-ds  shewing  a 
preference  for  certain  colours,  317 ; 
on  the  sexual  maturity  of  young 
amphipod  Crustacea,  485. 

■■  ,  Hermann,  emergence  of  bees 
from  pupa,  214;  pollen-gathering 
of  bees,  228 ;  proportion  of  sexes 
m  bees,  254 ;  courting  of  Eristaligf 
280;  colour  and  sexual  selection 
with  bees,  292. 

— .  ,  J.,  on  the  nictitating  membrane 
and  semilunar  fold,  17. 

— ,  Max,  on  the  origin  of  language, 
87 ;  language  implies  powei*  of 
general  conception,  88;  struggle 
iar  life  among  tbe  words,  Lc^  of 
languages,  91. 

»— -,  a,  on  the  banteng,  536;  on 


tho  colonxs  of  SemmopUktem  ckry 
wcMieUUf  537, 

Muntjao-deer,  weapons  of  the,  514. 

Murie,  J.,  on  the  reduction  of  organs, 
1 2 ;  on  the  ears  of  the  Lemnroidea, 
15 ;  on  vai'iability  of  the  muscles 
in  the  Lemuroidea,  41,  48 ;  basal 
caudal  vertebrsB  of  Ma^-acus  &rM»- 
neut  imbedded  in  the  body,  59; 
on  the  manner  of  sitting  in  short- 
tailed  apes,  59;  on  ditferences  in 
the  Lemuroidea,  155;  on  the 
throat-pouch  of  the  male  bustard, 
373;  on  the  mane  of  (4anajuhat»ij 
521;  on  the  sub-orbital  pita  ol 
Ruminants,  529  ;  on  the  colours  of 
the  sexes  in  Otaria  nigresoeniy  535. 

Murray,  A.,  on  the  FedieuU  of  dif- 
fei*eut  races  of  men,  169. 

T.  A.,  on  the  fertility  of  Au:;tm- 

lian  women  with  white  men,  170. 

Mm  conusyo,  80. 

mimUu*,  sexual  difierenoe  in  the 
colour  of,  534. 

Jfwsca  vomitorioy  54. 

Mutdcapa  griaola,  455. 

luctitosoy  455. 

'  ruUcilUi,  breeding  in  immature 
plumage,  484. 

Muscle,  ischio-pubic,  41. 

Muscles,  rudimentary,  occurrence  of^ 
in  man,  12 ;  variability  of  the,  26 ; 
effects  of  use  and  disuse  upon,  32  ; 
animal-like  abnormalities  ot^  in 
man,  41 ;  correlated  variation  of, 
in  the  arm  and  leg,  44 ;  variability 
of,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  48;  of 
the  jaws,  in£uence  of,  on  the  phy- 
siognomy of  the  Apes,  54;  habitual 
spasms  of,  causing  modificationa  of 
the  fitcial  bones,  55 ;  of  the  early 
progenitors  of  man,  160;  greater 
variability  of  the,  in  men  than  in 
women,  223. 

Musculns  sternalis.  Prof.  Turner  on 
the,  13. 

Music,  178 ;  of  bii-ds,  368 ;  discord- 
ant, love  of  savages  for,  380 ;  rea> 
son  of  power  of  perception  of  notes 
in  animals,  568  ;  power  of  distm- 
guishing  notes,  569 ;  its  connection 
with  primeval  speech,  570 ;  differ- 
ent appreciation  of,  by  differsat 
peoples,  570 ;  origin  ot,  669,  57S 
effecto  of,  571. 


Musical  cadences,  perception  of,  by 

animals,  569 ;  powers  of  man,  566 

tt  aeq. 
Mask-deer,  canine  teeth  of  male,  502, 

513,  514;  male,  odiferons  organs 

of  the,  529 ;  winter  change  of  the, 

542. 
Mnsk-duck,  Australian,  359;   large 

size  of  male,  362  ;  of  Guiana,  pug- 
nacity of  the  male,  362. 
Ifusk-ox,  horns  o^  505. 
Musk-rat,  protective  resemblance  of 

the,  to  a  clod  of  earth,  542. 
Musophc^cBy  colours  and  nidification 

of  the,  455 ;  both  sejces  of,  equally 

brilliant,  460. 
Mussels  opened  by  monkeys,  50. 
I£ustela,  winter  change  of  two  species 

of,  542, 
Manters,    Capt.,   on    R/tea   Darwinii, 

479 ;   marriages  amongst  Patago- 

nians,  598. 
Mutilations,   healing  of,  8;    inheri- 
tance of;  60. 
MrftUla  ewropcsa,  stridulation  of,  292. 
MutillidsB,  absence  of  ocelli  in  female, 

275. 
Mycetet    oaraya,  polygamous,    217 ; 

Tocal  organs  of,  527 ;  beard  of,  531 ; 

sexual    differences    of   colour    in, 

537;  Toiceof,567. 
aetUcultis,  sexual  differences  of 

colour  in,  537. 
Myriapoda,  274. 


Mageli,  on  the  influence  of  natural 
selection  on  plants,  61;  on  the 
gradation  of  species  of  plants,  175. 

Nails,  coloured  yellow  or  purple  in 
part  of  Africa,  574. 

Narwhal,  tusks  of  the,  502,  507. 

Nasal  carities,  large  size  of,  in  Ame- 
rican aborigines,  34. 

Nascent  organs,  12. 

Nathnsius,  H.  von,  on  the  improved 
breeds  of  pigs,  177;  male  domes- 
ticated animals  moi*e  variable  than 
females,  223;  horns  of  castrated 
•heep,  506;  on  the  breeding  of 
domestic  anioiais,  596. 

Natural  selection,  its  effects  on  the 
early  progenitors  of  man,  47 ;  in- 
»  of  on  man,  60,  62;  limita- 


tion of  the  principle,  61 ;  inflaenoa 
of,  on  social  animals,  62 ;  Mr.  Wal- 
lace on  the  limitation  of,  by  the 
influence  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
man,  127  ;  influence  of,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  142  ;  in 
relation  to  sex,  259. 

Natural  and  sexual  selection  con- 
trasted, 226. 

Naulette,  jaw  from,  large  size  of  the 
canines  in,  40. 

Neanderthal  skull,  capacity  of  the, 
65. 

Neck,  proportion  of,  in  soldiers  and 
sailors,  32. 

Necrop/utrus,  stridulation  of,  302, 
304. 

Kectarmia^  young  of,  468. 

NectarinicBf  moulting  of  the,  392; 
nidiflcation  of,  454. 

Negro,  resemblance  of  a,  to  Cui'opeansi 
in  mental  characters,  178. 

Negro-women,  their  kindness  to  Mungo 
Paik,  118. 

Negroes,  Caucasian  features  in,  167  ; 
character  of,  168 ;  lice  of,  170 ;  fer- 
tility of,  when  crossed  with  other 
races,  171 ;  blackness  of,  170,  173 ; 
variability  of,  174, 175 ;  immunity 
of,  from  yellow  fever,  193;  difference 
of,  from  Americans,  197 ;  disHgure- 
ments  of  the,  541 ;  colour  of  new- 
born children  of,  557 ;  comparative 
beai'dlessness  of,  560;  readily  be- 
come musicians,  570 ;  appreciation 
of  beauty  of  their  women  by,  577, 
579 ;  idea  of  beauty  among,  582 ; 
compression  of  the  nose  by  some, 
583. 

Nonertians,  colours  of,  264. 

Neolithic  period,  145. 

Neomorphoy  sexual  difference  of  the 
beak  in,  359. 

Kephxla^  size  of  male,  273. 

Nests,  made  by  fishes,  345;  decora- 
tion of,  by  Humming-birds,  413. 

Neumeister,  on  a  change  of  colour  in 
pigeons  after  sereral  moul tings, 
238. 

Nenration,  difference  of.  in  the  two 
sexes  of  some  butterflies  and  hy« 
menoptera,  277. 

Neuroptera,  254,  290. 

I^earot/iemiif  dimorphism  in,  291. 

New    Zealand,    expectation    by    ths 


practice  of  tAltooIng  in,  576  ;  arer- 

B^d  of  uiilira  t£y  to  hj^im  an  tb« 

facCf  581;    pretty  s^itIa  eBgrctssed 

bf  the  cyer4  LOf  S£^5. 
KflwtoD^  A.»  00  the  throjit-jMJUch  of 

the  male  bustJini^  57;i ;  an  the  dlf- 

f«rejice  between  th«  /emnleb  of  tvo 

■pert«s  ol  Ox^ffVftua^  470  ^  oq  tbfl 

hJibiU  of  the  Fhalarop&,  dotterel, 

UDd  godvLt,  477. 
HtwUi,  348. 
NichoUotj,  Dr.i  oa  the  moQ-immaiilty 

of  dark    Kuropciioi    from   yelbw 

ferer^  195. 
KicrtitHtiog  membniQe,  17,  tGL 
Njdltictttiao^  of  ft>.hc4,  S44 ;  relation 

of^  to  Cfllour,  45Sf  456  ;  of  Biitish 

birdj,  454. 
I^ight-herou^  cries  of  the,  3B§« 
NlghtJngnle,    arrlrai    uf    the     mule 

bt'fore  the  f«mAJe^  212;  cbjc<:t  of 

the  m>ti^  of  the,  36 B. 
Kij^htlDgiUoii,    new    mates  found   bf 

408. 
Nightjar,  #e1oetion  of  «  muto  hj  thtt 

femriie,  410;    Au-stralinaT  iulici$  of 

479;  GolorntjoD  of  the,  49!. 
KightjiiTs,  DoiM  made  bj  some  mnle^ 

with  their  wings,  376 1  elongnted 

fenthera  lA,  384,  403. 
Nilghdu,  leiaal  difl*erence5  of  colour 

itt  the,  535. 
K]l£JM>tLT  Prof,  on  the  Te^emhltince  of 

Btune    arrow'henda    from    YarioUft 

plncex,  179  J  on  the  det'ekprneut  of 

the  horns  in  the  rdmUer,  234, 
Nip  pica,  abeenoe  of,  iu  Monutremiita, 

163, 
NitAehe,  Dr.,  e^r  of  fcetnl  otbo^h  17. 
Nitzisch,  C.  L.,  on  the  down  of  birdtf 

390. 
Ntictnie,    bright Ij-ooloured   b^neatH, 

315. 
NoctuidiE,  coloration  of,  313. 
Nomndie     bfihita,    unfavourable     to 

hiimaa  progrcu,  133. 
NordmAon,  A.^  en  Tctrw  un^galloicteSf 

40&, 
Norfolk  island,  hrtlf-breeda  on,  190. 
Norway,  numerical  proporiioa  of  tsu^e 

and  fcJjiJile  births  in,  243. 
Koso,  resemblance  of,  in  man  and  the 
153;  piercing  and  ornnmen* 
•f  the,  575  i   Terj  flat,  not 


of  the,  583, 

Nott  and  Gliddon,  on  the  features  eif 
Kjime^efl  11.^  163 ;  on  the  f«aturei 
of  Amunoph  111.,  168;  on  i^kullA 
from  Braiilian  caret,  168 ;  on  the 
immunity  of  negroes  and  mulattoe* 
from  jello*r  f^Tor,  193  ;  on  the  d«- 
furmatjon  of  the  ekull  amoag  Ame- 
Tlcan  tribea,  583. 

Nor&ra,  royals  of  the,  suicide  m  Nev 
Ze^vland,  117. 

Kudi branch  Mollo^cu,  bright  mlourt 
of,  284, 

Numer&U,  Eoman,  144;  o^gia  o^ 
264. 

Nunemaja,  nntirca  of,,  beajded^  349| 
560. 

Kut'hatch  of  Jjipoa,  iat«lligeiic«  e( 
410, 


Obedience,  r^lue  of,  1 30, 

Obsen-ation,  [>i)wer&  of,  poese^sed  br 
birds,  411. 

Occupations,  sometimes  n  cfvu^e  of 
dimiulsh<»d  stature,  31;  effect  of, 
upon  the  praportifM  of  the  boJr, 
31. 

OcifUi,  abfiencs  of,  in  female  Mutil"- 
lidffi,  274, 

of  birdi*  formation  and  vari- 
ability of  the,  4-27. 

Ocelot,  sex qaI  diHerences  In  the  colonic 
ing  of  the,  534, 

Octfphapa  t'phutei,  402. 

Odon&tai  254,. 

Odoneata  potalijrh^  ^mat  dlSWeniOt 
of  oolour  in,  313. 

Odour,  csprreUtion  of,  vitlj  oolour  ot 
skin,  197 ;  emitted  by  inakes  in 
the  breed  tng^eAson,  352  ;  of  mam- 
mals, 528. 

(E&mthia  nira/»t,  differencs  of  cidottr 
in  the  sexes  of,  289. 

pcUucidus,  289. 

Ogle,  Dr.  W.,  relation  between  colour 
and  power  of  smelly  18. 

Ouiemia,  491. 

Olivier,  on  wnnd*  produced  hj 
Fimelia  stnafa,  306. 

Omalopiia  brnnacji,  ^tridulation  of, 
3«3, 

Omtis  fursiftr^  procissses  nf  aatertoi 


femora  of  the  male,  and  on  the 
head  and  thorax  of   the  female, 
297. 
thUkcpkigw,  295. 

•— —  roB^/er,  eexnal  difiei'enoefl  of, 
296 ;  variation  in  the  home  of  the 
male,  297. 
Opbidia,  sexual  differences  of,  851. 
OphtHum^  347. 
Opossom,  wide  range  of,  in  America, 

169. 
Optic  nerre,  atrophy  of  the,  caused 

oj  destruction  of  the  eye,  32. 
Orang-Outan,  561 ;  Bischoff  on  the 
agreement  of  the  bi-ain  of  the, 
with  that  of  mnn,  6;  adult  age 
of  the,  8 ;  eai-s  of  the,  14 ;  ver- 
miform appendage  of,  21 ;  hands 
of  the,  50 ;  absence  of  mastoid  pro- 
cesses in  the,  53 ;  platforms  built 
by  the,  66 ;  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
a  tartle,  72;  using  a  stick  as  a 
lerer,  81 ;  using  misiiiles,  81 ;  using 
the  leaves  of  the  Fandantu  as  a 
night  covering,  82;  direction  of 
the  hair  on  the  arms  of  the,  151 ; 
its  aberrant  characters,  154;  sup- 
posed evolution  of  the,  177 ;  voice 
of  the,  527;  monogamous  habits 
of  the,  590 ;  male,  beard  of  the, 
531. 
Oranges,  treatment  of,  by  monkeys, 

50. 
Orange-tip  butterfly,  308,  312,  313. 
Oro/iesUa    Danioinii^    dimorphism   of 

males  of,  268. 
— ^  Tucwratrnga,  limbs  of,  267,  271. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  96. 
Ohms  oaima,  colours  of,  535. 

■ Der^nanua^  colours  of,  635,  543. 

Organs,  prehensile,  209 ;  utilised  for 

new  purposes,  571. 
Organic  scale,  Ton  Baer's  definition  of 

progress  in,  164. 
Orioles,  nidification  of,  453. 
Orioitu,  sp^es  of,  breeding  in  im- 

niature  plumage,  484. 
**—  mekaiooepheUus,  coloration  of  the 

seies  in,  460. 
Ornaments,    prevalence    of   similar, 
179;  of  male  birds,  367;  fondness 
of  savages  for,  574. 
OrnamenUl  characters,  equal  trans- 
mission of,  to  both  sexes,  in 
aials,  541;  of  monkeys,  549. 


Omithoptera  crtestUf  250. 

OmWiorhynohvs,  156 ;  reptilian  tei 
dency  of,  159;  spur  of  the  mal< 
502. 

Orooetes  erythrogattraj  young  of,  48^ 

Orrony,  Grotto  of,  22. 

Ortodacna  atra^  difference  of  colour  i 
the  sexes  of,  294. 

Orthoptera,  282;  metamorphosis  o 
237;  stridulating  apparatus  o 
283,  288;  colours  of,  289;  rud 
mentary  stridulating  organs  i 
female,  288;  stridulation  of  thi 
and  Homoptera,  discussed,  288. 

Ortygomia  gukwis,  pugnacity  of  th 
male,  363. 

OrydcB^  stridulation  of,  303 ;  sexnt 
differences  in  the  stridulunt  orgar 
of,  305. 

Oryx  huooryXf  use  of  the  horns  o 
509,  518. 

Otphranter  rufus,  sexual  difference  i 
the  colour  of,  533. 

Ostrich,  African,  sexes  and  incubt 
tlon  of  the,  478. 

Ostriches,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Otaria  jvbata,  mane  of  the  mah 
521. 

nigresoens^    difference    in    th 

coloration  of  the  sexes  of,  534. 

Otis  bengaimsis,  love-antics  of  th 
male,  380. 

tcu'da^  throat-pouch  of  the  aaal 

373;  polygamous,  219. 

Ouzel,  ring-,  coloui-s  and  nidificatio 
of  the,  455. 

,  water-,   colours    and    nidifici 
tion  of  the,  455. 

Ovibos  mosc/iatus^  horns  of,  505. 

Ovipositor  of  insects,  208. 

Ovia  cydocerosj  mode  of  fighting  o 
508,  513. 

Ovule  of  man,  9. 

Owen,  Prof.,  on  the  Corpora  Wol 
fiana,  11 ;  on  the  great  toe  in  mai 
11;  on  the  nictitating  membrai 
and  semilunar  fold,  17;  on  th 
development  of  the  posterior  m< 
lars  in  different  races  of  man,  2€ 
on  the  length  of  the  ooecum  in  ih 
Koala,  20;  on  the  coccygeal  vei 
tebrse,  23 ;  on  rudimentary  strui 
tures  belonging  to  the  reproductii 
system,  24;  on  abnormal  cond 
tions  of  the   human   uterus,  8fi 
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on  the  number  of  digiU  in  the 
lebthyopUrygia,  37  ;  on  the  canine 
teeth  in  man,  40 ;  on  the  walking 
of  the  chimpaDzee  and  oran^,  50 ; 
on  the  mastoid  prooeeses  id  the 
higner  apea,  53;  on  the  hairinets 
of  elephanta  in  elevated  districta, 
57;  on  the  candal  Tertebra  of 
monlceja,  58 ;  claasification  of  mam- 
malia, 148;  on  the  hair  in  mon- 
keja,  152 ;  on  the  piscine  aHinitlea 
of  the  Ichthyoaaorians,  159;  on 
pologamj  and  monogamy  among 
the  antelopea,  217;  on  the  horns 
of  Antikcapra  amenoana,  234 ;  on 
the  musky  odour  of  crocodiles 
during  the  breeding  season,  351 ; 
on  the  soeot-glands  of  snakes,  352  ; 
on  the  Dugong,  Cachalot  and  Or- 
nithorhynckMS^  502 ;  on  the  antlers 
of  the  red  deer,  510 ;  on  the  den- 
tition of  the  Cameiidfe,  514 ;  on  the 
horns  of  the  Irish  elk,  515 ;  on 
the  Toioe  in  the  giraffe,  porcupine, 
and  stag,  526;  on  the  laryngeal 
sac  of  the  gorilla  and  orang,  527  ; 
on  the  odoriferous  glands  of  mam- 
mals, 528,  529;  on  the  effects  of 
emasculation  on  the  rocal  organs  of 
men,  569 ;  on  the  roice  of  Jfylo- 
bat9§  €igiii8j  567 ;  on  American 
monogamous  monkeys,  567. 

Owls,  white,  new  mates  found  by, 
408. 

Oxynatmiy  difference  of  the  females  of 
two  species  of,  470. 


P. 

Pachydermata,  218. 

Pachytyius  migratornUf  283. 

Paget,  on  the  abnormal  developmeat 
of  hairs  in  man,  19 ;  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  of  infants,  33. 

Painting,  pleasure  of  lavages  in,  178. 

Palcem'in,  chel«  of  a  species  of,  267. 

Palmortusy  sexual  differences  cf  colour 
in,  494. 

— —  ^'oMNioMt,  colour  of  beak  of, 
461. 

—  rofo,  young  of,  467. 

Palamedea  oonmta^  sp^rs  oa  the 
wings,  364. 


Paleolithic  period,  145. 

Palestine,  habiU  of  the  chaffindi  ia, 
248. 

Pallas,  on  the  perfection  of  the  senses 
in  the  Mongolians,  34;  on  the 
want  of  connexion  between  cii* 
mate  and  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
192 ;  on  the  polygamous  habits  of 
Antilope  Sauja^  217  ;  on  the  lighter 
colour  of  horses  and  cattle  in 
winter  in  Siberia,  229 ;  on  the 
tunks  of  the  musk-deer,  513,  514 ; 
OD  the  odoriferous  glands  of  mam- 
mals, 529;  on  the  odoriferous 
glands  of  the  musk-deer,  530  ;  on 
winter  changes  of  colour  io  mam- 
mals, 542 ;  on  the  ideal  of  female 
beauty  in  North  China,  578. 

Paimaris  aooestorius,  m  uscie  variations 
of  the,  27. 

Pampaa,  horses  of  the,  181. 

PangcaoKis,  hypothesis  of,  228,  231. 

Panniculua  carnosuSj  13. 

Pansch,  on  the  bi-ain  of  a  fcetal  Mm 
apoUa^  205. 

PapUiOy  proportion  of  the  sexes  in 
North  American  species  of;  250; 
sexual  differences  of  colouring  in 
species  of;  309 ;  coloration  of  the 
win^s  in  species  of,  312. 

-^—  asoomus,  309. 

8eaostr\9  and  ChUirena^  varia- 
bility of,  319. 

—  TWiius,  250. 

PapUionidae,  variability  in  the,  319. 

Papuans,  line  of  separation  between 
the,  and  the  Malays,  169 ;  beards 
of  the,  560;  hair  of,  575. 

and  Malays,  contrast  in  charac 

ters  of,  168. 

Paradise,  Birds  of,  405, 462 ;  supposed 
by  Lesson  to  be  polygamous,  219 ; 
rattling  of  their  quills  by,  375; 
racket-shaped  feathers  in,  384; 
sexual  differences  in  colour  of;  885 ; 
decomposed  feathers  in,  385,  403 ; 
display  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
895. 

Paradisea  apoda,  barbless  feathers  in 
the  tail  of,  385 ;  plumage  of,  385 1 
and  P.  papuomLf  385 ;  divergence 
of  the  females  o^  470 ;  increase  oC 
beauty  with  age,  485. 

Paraguay,  Indians  of,  eradicatiou  of 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes  by,  580. 
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Parak««t,  Austral  ian,  variatioa  in  the 
colour  of  the  thighs  of  a  male, 
423. 

Parallelism  of  development  of  species 
and  languages,  90. 

Parasites  on  man  and  animals,  7,  8 ; 
as  eyidence  of  specific  identity  or 
distinctness,  169  ;  immnnity  from, 
oorreiated  with  colour,  193. 

Parental  feeling  in  earwigs,  star- 
fishes, and  spiders,  106 ;  affection, 
partly  a  result  of  natural  selection, 
105. 

Parents,  age  of,  influence  upon  sex  of 
oflspring,  245. 

Parinse,  sexual  iifference  of  colour  in, 
458. 

Park,  Mungo,  negro-women  teaching 
their  cliildren  to  love  the  truth, 
118;  his  treatment  by  the  negro- 
women,  118, 562 ;  on  negro  opinions 
of  the  ap|jearance  of  white  men, 
679. 

^arker,  Mr.,  no  bird  or  reptile  in  line 
of  mammalian  descent,  158. 

Parrot,  racket-shaped  feathers  in  the 
tail  of  a,  384 ;  instance  of  benevo- 
lence in  a,  411. 

Parrots,  change  of  colour  in,  60; 
imitative  faculties  of,  73;  living 
in  triplets,  409 ;  affection  of,  410 ; 
colours  and  nidification  of  the,  455, 
457,  458;  immature  plumage  of 
the,  467;  colours  of,  489;  sexual 
differences  of  colour  in,  494 ;  musi- 
cal powers  of,  570. 

Parthenogenesis  in  the  Tenthredine, 
254 ;  in  Cynipid«,  254 ;  in  CrusU- 
cea,  255. 

Partridge,  monogamous,  219 ;  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the,  248 ;  fe- 
male, 471. 

" dances,"  380,  405. 

Partridges,  living  in  triplets,  409  ; 
spring  coveys  of  mnle,  409 ;  distin- 
guishing persons,  412. 

Parus  omUeu9^  458. 

Passer y  sexes  and  young  of,  483. 

—  hracivyiktctylu9y  483. 

— —  domesticuSf  455,  483. 

— -  monianua,  455,  483. 

^atagonians,  self-sacrifice  by,  111; 
marriages  oCf  598. 

Patterson,  Mr.,  an  the  Agrionids, 
290. 


Patteson,  Bishop,  decreajie  of  Melan^ 

sians,  185. 
Paulistas  of  Brazil,  173. 
Pavo  cristatusy  236,  430. 
muiicuay  236,  430 ;  possession  of 

spurs  by  the  female,  364,  450. 

nigripenniSy  419. 

Payaguas  Indians,  thin  legs  and  thick 

arms  of  the,  32. 
Payan,  Mr.,  on  the  proportion  of  the 

sexes  in  sheep,  246. 
Peacock,    polygr.mou8,    219;    sexual 

characters  of,  236;   pugnacity  uf 

the,  364 ;  rattling  of  the  quills  by, 

375 ;  elongated  tail-coverts  of  the, 

384,  402 ;  love  of  display  of  the, 

394, 43 1 ;  ocellated  spoU  of  the,  430 ; 

inconvenience  of  long  tail  of  the,  to 

the  female,  444, 451, 452;  continued 

increase  of  beauty  of  the,  485. 

butterfly,  312. 

Peafowl,  pi-eference  of  females  for  a 

particular  male,  418 ;  fli-st  advances 

made  by  the  female,  419. 
Pediculi  of  domestic  animals  and  man, 

169. 
Pedigree  of  man,  165. 
Fedionomus  torquntus,  sexes  of,  473. 
Peel,  J.,  on  horned  sheep,  505. 
Peewit,  wing-tubercles  of  the  male, 

366. 
Pelagic  animals,  transpnrency  of,  261. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynchuSy  homy  cre«t 

on  the  beak  of  the  male,  during  the 

breeding  season,  390. 
onocrotcUuSf  spring  plumage  of, 

393. 
Pelel^  an  African  ornament,  576. 
Pelican,  blind,  fed  by  his  companions, 

102;  young,  guided  by  old  birds, 

102  ;  pugnacity  of  the  male,  363. 
Pelicans,  fishing  in  concert,  101. 
Felobhu  Hermanniy  stridulation    of, 

303,  304. 
Pelvis,  alteration  of,  to  suit  the  erect 

attitude  of  man,  53  ;  differences  of 

the,  in  the  sexes  in  man,  557. 
Penelope  nigra^  sound  produced  by  the 

male,  377. 
Pennant,  on  the  battles  of  seals,  500 ; 

on  the  bladder-nose  seal,  528. 
Penthe^  antennal  cushions  of  the  male, 

276. 
Perch,    brightness  of   male,  dniiog 

breeding  season,  340. 
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PtoreipriiM  &lcon,  new  mate  foand  b^, 

408. 
Period  of  rariabiiity,  rektion  of,  to 

eexaal  selection,  240. 
Periodicity,  rital,  Dr.  Laroock,  on,  8. 
Periods,  lunar,  followed  07  functions 

in  man  and  animals,  8,  164. 
■        of  life^   inheritance    at    eorre- 

sponding,  228,  232, 
ferisoreuB  octnaderuis,  young  of,  481. 
Feritrichia,  difference  of  colour  in  the 

sexes  of  a  species  of^  294. 
Periwinkle,  262. 
Pemit  cruiaia,  424. 
Perrier,  M.,  on  sexual  selection,  210 ; 

on  bees,  292. 
Persererance,  a  characteristic  of  man, 

564. 
Persians,  said  to  be  improved  by  in- 
termixture with  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassians, 586. 
Peraonnat,  M.,  on  Bombyx  Tamamai, 

251. 
Peruvians,   civilisation    of   the,   not 

foreign,  145. 
Petrels,  colours  of,  493. 
Petrocinda  cyaneOy  young  of,  487. 
Petrooossi/phus,  461. 
PetroniOy  483. 
Pfeiffer  Ida,  on  Javan  ideas  of  beauty, 

580. 
Phaoochoertu    athiaphus,    fusks    and 

pads  of,  519. 
Phalanger,  Vulpine,  black  varieties  of 

the,  539. 
Phalaropus  fuliooanuSf  476. 

■ hyperioreusy  476. 

PhancBtUf  298. 

—  camifex,  variation  of  the  horns 
of  the  male,  297. 

'  fctunus,  sexual   differences    of, 

296. 

landfer,  295. 

Phaaeolarciua  omereusj  taste  for  mm 

and  tobacco,  7. 
Phasgonura  viridtssimOf    stridulation 

of,  284,  285. 
Phasicanu  SoBmrnerringUf  446. 

—  versicolor,  396. 

Waima,  400,  472. 

Pheasant,  polygamous,  219 ;  and  black 

grouse,  hybrids  of,  414;  production 
of  hybrids  with  the  common  fowl, 
420     immature  plumage  of  the, 


Phetsant,  Amherst,  display  o^  899. 

^»  Argus,   834,  462;    display  of 

plumage  bv  the  male,  398 ;  oeal- 
lated  spoto  of  the  428, 434 ;  grMla- 
tion  of  characters  in  the,  434. 

,  Blood-,  364. 

>  Cheer,  400,  472. 

,  Eared,  235,  400,  472 ;   length 

of  the  tail  in  the,  452 ;  sexes  alike 
in  the,  460. 

f  Golden,    display  of   plumage 

5r  the  male,  896 ;  age  of  mature 
umage  in  the,  483  ;  sex  of  young, 
ascertained  by  pulling  out  head- 
leathers,  484. 

f  Kalij,  drumming  of  the  male, 

375. 

,  Reeve's,  length  of  the  tail  in, 

452. 

,  Silver,  triumphant  male,  de- 
pored  on  account  of  spoiled  plu- 
mage, 419 ;  sexual  coloration  of  the» 
492. 

y  Sammerring's,  445, 452. 

i  Tragopan,  883 ;  display  of 
plumage  by  the  male,  397  ;  mark- 
ings of  the  sexes  uf  the,  428. 

Pheasants,  period  of  acquisition  of  male 
characters  in  the  family  of  the, 
235 ;  proportion  of  sexes  in  chicks 
of,  247  ;  length  of  the  tail  in,  445, 
451,  452. 

Philters,  worn  by  women,  577. 

Phoca  groMlandica,  sexual  difference 
in  the  coloration  of,  535. 

PhoMicura  rutidlia,  408. 

Phosphorescence  of  insects,  277. 

PhryganidflB,  copulation  of  distinct 
species  of,  275. 

Phryniscus  nigrioanSy  349. 

Physical  inferiority,  supposed,  of  num, 
64. 

Pickering,  on  the  number  of  species 
of  man,  174. 

Picton,  J.  A.,  on  the  soul  of  man,  613. 

Picua  auratxa,  362. 

major,  402. 

Pieris,  312  ,319. 

Pigeon,  female,  deserting  a  weakened 
mate,  lfl4 ;  carrier,  late  develop- 
ment of  the  wattle  in,  238; 
pouter,  late  development  of  the 
crop  in,  238 ;  domestic,  breeds  and 
sub-breeds  of,  460. 
*  Pigeons,  nestling,  fed  by  the  secreikt 


ekaogat  of  plumage  in,  229 ;  traos- 
miMion  of  sexual  pecnliarities  in, 
230;  Belgian,  with  black-ctreaked 
males,  231,  238,  446;  changing 
colour  after  several  monltings,  238 ; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  247 ;  cooing  of,  374 ;  variations 
in  plnmage  of,  385;  display  of 
plomage  bj  male,  402 ;  local  me- 
morj  of,  411 ;  antipathy  of  female, 
to  certain  males,  418 ;  pairing  of, 
418;  profligate  male  and  female, 
418;  wing-bars  and  tail-feathers 
of,  427 ;  suppositions  breed  of,  445 ; 
pouter  and  carrier,  peculiarities  of, 
predominant  in  males,  447;  nidi- 
fication  of^  453;  Australiau,  458; 
immature  plumage  of  the,  467. 

Figs,  origin  of  the  improved  breeds 
of,  177;  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  in,  247 ;  stripes  of  young, 
464,  546  ;  tusks  of  miocene,  521 ; 
sexual  preference  shewn  by,  525. 

Pih^  American,  brilliant  colours  of 
the  male,  during  the  breeding 
season,  340. 

" — ,  reasoning  powers  of,  75  ;  male, 
devoured  by  females,  249. 

Pike,  L.  0.,  on  the  psychical  elements 
of  religion,  95. 

Pmelia  striata^  sounds  produced  by 
the  female,  306. 

Pinel,  hairiness  in  idiots,  36. 

Pintail,  drake,  plumage  of,  393; 
pairing  with  a  wild  duck,  415. 

• Duck,  pairing  with  a  wigeon, 

414. 

Pipe-fish,  filamentous,  344 ;  mar- 
supial receptacles  of  the  male,  346. 

Pipits,  moulting  of  the,  392. 

Ptpra,  modified  secondary  wing- 
feathers  of  male,  378. 

■ deliciosoj  378,  379. 

PvxUe$  striJuiusy  stridulntion  of,  281. 

Pitcaim  island,  half-breeds  on,  190. 

Pitheda  leucocephalot  sexual  differ- 
ences of  colour  in,  537. 

-^-  Satanas,  beard  of,  531,  532; 
resemblance  of,  to  a  negro,  604. 

Pits,  suborbital,  of  Ruminnnts,  529. 

PittidsB,  nidification  of,  453. 

Placentata,  157. 

Plagio«tomous  fishes,  331. 

Plain-waB  lerer,  AustnliaB,  473. 


260. 

Plantain-eaters,  colours  and  nidi- 
fication of  the,  455  ;  both  sexes  o^ 
equally  brilliant,  460. 

Plants,  cultivated,  more  fertile  than 
wild,  45 ;  Nageli,  on  natural  selec- 
tion in,  61 ;  male  flowers  of,  matur« 
before  the  female,  212 ;  phenomena 
of  fertilisation  in  222. 

PiataleOf  374 ;  change  of  plumage  in, 
461. 

Platyblemnus,  289. 

Platycercusy  young  of,  481. 

Platyphyllvm  oonoavum,  283,  286. 

Platyrrhine  monkeys,  153. 

Platysma  myoidesy  13. 

Pleoostomusj  head-tentacles  of  the 
males  of  a  species  of,  338. 

barbahu,  peculiar  beard  of  the 

male,  338. 

Plectropterus  gambensiSf  spurred  wings 
of,  364. 

Pioceus,  370,  375,  405. 

Plovers,  wing-spurs  of,  365;  double 
moult  in,  392. 

Plumage,  changes  of,  inheritance  of, 
by  fowls,  22c>;  tendency  to  ana- 
logous variation  in,  385;  display 
of,  by  male  birds,  394, 402  ;  changes 
of,  in  relation  to  season,  462 ;  im- 
mature, 6f  birds,  464,  465 ;  colour 
of,  in  relation  to  protection,  489. 

Plumes  on  the  head  in  birds,  difl^er- 
ence  of,  in  the  sexes,  451. 

Pneumora,  structure  of,  286. 

PodicOj  sexual  difference  in  the  coloai 
of  the  irides  of,  425. 

Poeppig,  on  the  contact  of  civilised 
and  savage  races,  183. 

Poison,  avoidance  of,  by  animals,  80. 

Poisonous  fruits  and  herbs  avoided  by 
animals,  66. 

Poisons,  immunity  from,  correlated 
with  colour,  193. 

Polish  fowls,  origin  of  the  crest  in, 
231. 

Pollen  and  van  Dam,  on  the  colours 
of.  Lemur  macaooy  537. 

Polyandry,  593;  in  certain  Cyprl- 
nidse,  249 ;  among  the  Llateridse, 
253. 

Polydactylism  in  man,  37. 

Polygamy,  influence  ot,  upon  sexual 
selection,  216;    superinduoed    by 
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domesticatioD,  220;  supposed  i«i- 
crease  of  teioale  births  by,  245 ;  in 
the  aUckleback,  332. 

Polygenista,  176. 

Polynesia,  preTaience  of  infanticide 
in,  592. 

Polynesians,  wide  geographical  range 
of  29 ;  difference  of  stature  among 
the,  31 ;  crosses  of,  173;  variability 
of,  174 ;  heUrogeneitj  of  the,  192 ; 
aversion  of,  to  hairs  on  the  face, 
681. 

Polyplectron^  namber  of  spurs  in,  364; 
display  of  plumage  by  the  male, 
396;  gradation  of  characters  in, 
431;  female  of,  471. 

chinquU,  397,  432. 

Hardicickii,  432. 

malaooenM,  432,  433. 

Ifapoleonis,  432,  433. 

Polyzoa,  262. 

J'ontoporeia  affbus,  266. 

Porcupine,  mute,  except  in  the  rut- 
ting season,  520. 

Pores,  excretory,  numerical  relation 
of,  to  the  hairs  in  sheep,  198. 

Pitrpita^  bright  colours  of  some,  260. 

Poriax  picta,  dorsal  crest  and  throat- 
tut't  of,  530 ;  sexual  differences  of 
colour  in,  535,  543. 

PortunuB  puber,  pugnacity  of,  269. 

Potamochosnu  penidllaiHa^  tusks  and 
facial  knobs  of  the,  520. 

Pouchet,  G.,  the  relation  of  instinct 
to  intelligence,  67;  on  the  in- 
stincts of  ants,  147 ;  on  the  caves 
of  Abou-Simbel,  168 ;  on  the  im- 
munity of  negroes  from  yellow 
fever,  193;  change  of  colour  in 
fishes,  344. 

Pouter  pigeon,  late  development  of 
the  large  crop  in,  238. 

Powell,  Dr.,  on  stridulation,  281. 

Power,  Dr.,  on  the  different  colours 
of  the  sexes  in  a  species  of  SquUtOf 
271. 

Powys,  Mr.,  on  the  habits  of  the 
chaffinch  in  Corfu,  248. 

Pre-eminence  of  man,  48 

Pt^ference  for  males  by  female  birds, 
414,  420 ;  shewn  by  mammals,  in 
pairing,  522. 

P^ensUe  organs,  209. 

Presbytia  enUfUus,  fighting  of  tne 
male,  562. 


PMyer,  Dr.,  on  funotion  of  akdl  af 
ear,  14;  on  supernumerary  naam- 
ms  in  women,  37. 

Prichard,  on  the  difference  of  stature 
among  the  Polynesians,  31 ;  on  the 
connection  between  the  breadth  of 
the  skull  in  the  Mongolians  and  the 
perfection  of  their  senses,  34 ;  on 
the  capacity  of  British  skulls  of 
ditl'erent  ages,  55  ;  on  the  flattened 
heads  of  the  Colombian  savages, 
575 ;  on  Siamese  notions  of  beauty, 
578 ;  on  the  beardlessness  of  the 
Siamese,  581 ;  on  the  deformation 
of  the  head  among  American  tribes 
and  the  natives  of  Arakhan,  583. 

Primary  sexual  organs,  207. 

Primates,  149, 205 ;  sexual  diffei-ences 
of  colour  in,  537. 

Primogeniture,  evils  of,  135. 

Prionidie,  difference  of  the  sexes  in 
colour,  294. 

Proctotretus  multimactUatw,  358. 

tenuis,  sexmil  difference  in   the 

colour  of,  358. 

Profligacy,  137. 

Progenitors,  early,  of  man,  IGO. 

Progress,  not  the  normal  rule  in  hu- 
man society,  133;  elements  of,  141. 

Prong-hum  antelope,  horns  of,  234. 

Proportions,  difference  of,  in  diiitinct 
races,  167. 

Protective  colouring  in  butterflies, 
312  ;  in  lizards,  358 ;  In  birds,  473^ 
489  ;  in  mammals,  542. 

— ^—  nature  of  the  dull  colouring  oi 
female  Lepidoptera,  321,  322,  324. 

resemblances  in  fisheis  344. 

Protozoa,  absence  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in,  260. 

Pruner-Bey,  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
Bupra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  man,  22 ;  on  the  colour 
of  negro  infants,  557. 

Prussia,  numerical  proportion  of  male 
and  female  births  in,  243. 

PaocuSf  proportions  of  the  sexes  in, 
254. 

Ptarmigan,  monogamous,  219;  sum- 
mer and  winter  plumage  of  the, 
390,  392  ;  nuptial  assemblages  of, 
406 ;  triple  moult  of  the,  462 ;  pn>- 
tective  coloration  of,  473. 

Puff-birds,  oolonrs  and  nidification  ol 
th%455. 


Fngnacity  of  fine-plamaged  male 
birds,  400. 

Pnmas,  stripes  of  young,  464. 

Pnppies  learning  from  cats  to  clean 
their  faces,  73. 

Pycmmoius  hamorrhous^  pugnacity  of 
the  male,  360 ;  display  of  under 
tail  corerts  by  the  male,  402. 

Pyranga  CBstiva,  male  aiding  in  incu- 
bation, 453. 

Pyrodes,  difference  of  the  sexes  in 
colour,  294. 

Q. 

Qnadrumana,  hands  of,  50;  differences 
between  man  and  the,  149  ;  sexual 
differences  of  colour  in^  537  ;  orna- 
mental characters  of,  549 ;  analogy 
of  sexual  differences  of,  with  tho^e 
of  man,  658 ;  lighting  of  males  for 
the  females,  562 ;  monogamous 
habits  of,  590 ;  beards  of  the,  602. 

Quain,  R.,  on  the  variation  of  the 
muscles  in  man,  26. 

Quatrefages,  A.  de,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  rudimentary  tail  in  man, 
22;  on  variability,  30;  on  the 
moral  sense  as  a  distinction  between 
man  and  animals,  97 ;  civilised  men 
stronger  than  savages,  136 ;  on  the 
fertility  of  Australian  women  with 
white  men,  170;  on  the  Paulistas 
of  Brazil,  173  ;  on  the  evolution  of 
the  breeds  of  cattle,  177 ;  on  the 
Jews,  193 ;  on  the  liability  of 
negroes  to  tropical  fevers  after 
residence  in  a  cold  climate,  194; 
on  the  difference  between  field- 
and  house-slaves,  196 ;  on  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  colour,  1 96 ; 
colours  of  annelids,  265;  on  the 
Ainos,  560;  on  the  women  of 
San  Giuilano^  586. 

QtterqvedtUa  acuta,  414. 

Qu<ftelet,  proportion  of  sexes  In  man, 
343;  relative  size  in  man  and 
woman,  244. 

Qoichua  Indians,  34 ;  local  variation 
of  colour  in  the,  196;  no  grey 
hair  among  the,  559  ;  hairlessnesi 
of  the,  561 ;  long  hair  of  the,  580. 

Qnisoalas  major,  225 ;  proportions  of 
the  seiee  of,  in  Florida  and  Honda- 
m,248. 


Rabbit,  white  tail  of  the,  542. 

Rabbits,  domestic,  elongation  of  t 
skull  in,  56;  modification  of  t 
skull,  in  by  the  lopping  of  t 
ear,  5H ;  danger-signals  of,  10< 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sea 
in,  247. 

Races,  distinctive  characters  of,  Iti 
168 ;  or  species  of  man,  168 ;  cross* 
fertility  or  sterility  of,  170; 
man,  variability  of  the,  174 ; 
man,  resemblance  of,  in  meni 
characters,  178;  formation  ' 
181;  of  man,  extinction  of,  18 
effects  of  the  crossing  of,  192 ; 
man,  formation  of  the,  192; 
man,  children  of  the,  557 ;  beai 
less,  aversion  of,  to  hairs  on  t 
face,  580. 

Raffles,  Sir  S.,  on  the  banteng,  536 

Rafts,  use  of,  48,  180. 

Rage,  manifested  by  animals,  69. 

Eaia  batis,  teeth  of,  335. 

davata^  female  spined  on  t 

back,  331 ;  sexual  difference  in  t 
teeth  of,  334. 

macuhia,  teeth  of,  335. 

Rails,  spur-winged,  364. 

Ram,  mode  of  fighting  of  the  50 
African,  mane  of  an,  532 ;  ft 
tailed,  532. 

Rameses  II.,  features  of,  168. 

Ramsay,  Mr.,  on  the  Austral! 
musk-duck,  359;  on  the  regei 
bird,  413  ;  on  the  incubation 
Menura  superba,  451. 

Hana  eaculenta,  vocal  sacs  of,  350. 

Rat,  common,  general  dispersion 
a  consequence  of  superior  cunnii 
80;  supplantation  of  the  nati 
in  New  Zealand,  by  the  Europe 
rat,  191 ;  common,  said  to  be  po 
gamous,  218;  numerical  prop 
lion  of  the  sexes  in,  247. 

Rats,  enticed  by  essential  oils,  530 

Rationality  of  birds,  410. 

Rattle-snakes,  difference  of  the  se: 
in  the,  351 ;  rattles  as  a  call,  SI 

Raven,  vocal  organs  of  the  37 
stealing  bright  objects,  413 ;  pi 
of  the  Feroe  Islands,  424. 

BajB,  prehensile  organs  of  mala,  3] 
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Rawnr-bill,  yoang  of  the,  486. 

Baade,  Winwood,  suicide  among 
tayages  in  Africa,  117  ;  mulattoes 
not  prolific,  171 ;  affect  of  casti*a* 
tion  of  horned  aheep,  506  ;  on  the 
Guinea  sheep,  235 ;  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  mane  in  an  African 
ram,  533 ;  on  the  negroes'  appre- 
dation  of  the  beautj  of  their 
women,  577 ;  on  the  admiration  of 
negroes  for  a  black  skin,  579 ;  on 
the  idea  of  beautr  among  negroes, 
582 ;  on  the  Jollofs,  587 ;  on  the 
marriage-customs  of  the  negroes, 
599. 

Reason,  in  animals,  75. 

Redstart,  American,  breeding  in  im- 
mature plumage,  484. 

Redstarts,  new  mates  fouod  by,  408. 

ReduTide,  stridnlation  of,  281. 

Beed-bunting,  head-feathers  of  the 
male,  402 ;  attacked  by  a  bull-finch, 
412. 

Reefs,  fishes  frequenting,  343. 

Reeks,  H.,  retention  of  horns  by 
breeding  deer,  503 ;  cow  rejected 
by  a  bull,  525 ;  destruction  of  pie- 
bald rabbits  by  cats,  542. 

liegeneration,  partial,  of  lost  parts  in 
man,  8. 

Regent-bird,  413. 

Reindeer,  horns  of  the,  233 ;  battles 
of,  501 ;  horns  of  the  female,  503; 
antlers  of,  with  numerous  points, 
510;  winter  change  of  the,  542; 
sexual  preferences  shewn  by,  552. 

Relationship,  terms  of,  590. 

Religion,  defieicncy  of,  among  cer- 
tain races,  93 ;  psychical  elements 
of,  95. 

Remorse,  114;  deficiency  of,  among 
sarages,  131. 

Rengger,  on  the  diseases  of  Cdnu 
AzarcB,  7  ;  on  the  diversity  of  the 
jnental  faculties  of  monkeys,  27; 
on  the  Payaguas  Indians,  32;  on 
the  inferiority  of  Europeans  to 
savages  in  their  senses,  33 ;  re- 
venge taken  by  monkeys,  69;  on 
maternal  affection  in  a  Cehus,  70; 
on  the  reasoning  powers  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys,  77;  on  the  use  of 
stones  by  monkeys  for  cracking 
hard  nuts,  81;  on  the  founds  ut- 
tered by  Cebus  AzarcB,  84 ;  on  the 


signal-cries  of  monkeys,  87 ;  on  tb< 
polygamous  habits  of  Myoeiea  ca- 
raya,  217 ;  on  the  voice  of  the  how- 
ling monkeys,  527;  on  the  odovr 
of  Cerous  campestris,  529 ;  on  the 
beards  of  liyoetes  cctrai/a  and 
Pithecia  SatanaOy  531 ;  on  the 
colours  of  Felis  mitiSy  534;  on  the 
colours  of  Cennu  paludosug,  536  ; 
on  sexual  differences  of  colour  in 
MyceteSf  537 ;  on  the  colour  of  the 
infant  Guaranys,  558 ;  on  the  early 
maturity  of  the  female  of  C0610 
azG'  a,  558 ;  on  the  beards  of  tne 
Guaranys,  561 ;  on  the  emotional 
notes  employed  by  monkeys,  572; 
on  American  polygamous  monkeys, 
590. 

Representative  species,  of  birds,  468. 

Reproduction,  unity  of  phenomena 
of,  throughout  the  mammalia,  8 ; 
period  of,  in  birds,  484. 

Reproductive  system,  mdimentaxy 
structures  in  the,  23 ;  accessory 
parU  of,  161. 

Reptiles,  350. 

and  birds,  alliance  of,  165. 

Resemblances,  small,  between  man 
and  the  apes,  150. 

Retrievers,  exercise  of  reasoning 
faculties  by,  78. 

Revenge,  manifested  by  animals,  69. 

Reversion,  36  ;  perhaps  the  cause  o' 
some  bad  dispositions,  137. 

Hhagvtntf  difference  of  colour  in  the 
sexes  of  a  species  of,  294. 

WukmphoBtoB  carinatuSj  492. 

Bhea  danoiniiy  479. 

Rhinoceros,  nakedness  of,  57 ;  horns 
of,  505  ;  horns  of,  used  defensively, 
518;  attacking  white  or  grey 
horses,  540. 

S/iyncfuga,  sexes  and  young  of,  476. 

€ttt8trali8,  476. 

bengalensity  476. 

oapenat*,  All, 

Rhythm,  perception  o(  by  animals, 
569. 

Richard,  M.,  on  rudimentary  muscles 
in  man,  12. 

Richardson,  Sir  J.,  on  the  pairing  of 
Tetrao  umMlus,  366;  on  Tetrao 
urop?iasianu8f  372 ;  on  the  drum- 
ming of  grouse,  376 ;  on  the  dances 
of  Tetrao  phananfUtu^  381;    01 
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•anmblages  of  grouse,  403 ;  on  the 
battlM  of  male  deer,  501 ;  on  the 
Niodeer,  503 ;  on  the  honu  of  the 
mosk-oz,  505;  on  antlers  of  the 
reindeer  with  numerous  points, 
510;  on  the  moose,  515. 
nichardflon,   on    the    Scotch    deer- 

honnd,  516. 
Richter,  Jean  Fani,  on  imagination,  74. 
Riedel,  on  profligate  female  pigeons, 

218. 
Biler,  Mr.,  on  mimicrj  in  hatterflies, 
324;   birds'  disgust  at    taste  of 
certain  caterpillars,  326. 
RiDg-Hmzel,  coioars  and  nidification 

of  the,  455. 
Hipa,  Father,  on  the  diflicuUj  of  dis- 
tingaishing  the  races  of  the  Chinese, 
167.         * 
Rivalry,  in  singing,  between   male 

birds,  369. 
River-hog,  African,  tusks  and  knobs 

of  the,  520. 
Rivers,  analogy  of,  to  islands,  159. 
Koach,  brightness  of   male    during 

breeding-season,  340. 
Robbery,   of    strangers,    considered 

honourable,  117. 
Robertson,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  horns  in  the  roe- 
buck and  red-deer,  234. 
Robin,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  360 ; 
antumn  song  of  the,  370 ;  female 
iinging  of   the,   370;    attacking 
other  birds  with  red  in  their  plu- 
mage, 412;  young  of  the,  480. 
Robinet,  on  the  difference  of  size  of 
the  male  and  female  cocoons  of  the 
silk-moth,  278. 
Rodents,  uterus  in  the,  38 ;    absence 
of  secondary  sezual  charactera  in, 
218;    sexual    differences    in  the 
colours  of,  534. 
Roe,  winter  change  of  the,  542. 
Rohl&,  Dr..  Caucasian    features  in 
negro,   167;    fertility    of   mixed 
races  in  Sahara,  171;  colours  of 
birds  in  Sahara,  490 ;  ideas  of  beauty 
amongst  the  Bomuans,  582. 
RoUe,  P.,  on  the  origin  of  man,  3 ; 
on  a  change  in  German  families 
settled  in  Georgia,  196. 
Roller,  harsh  cry  of,  371. 
Ramans,  ancient,  gladiatorial    ezhi- 
I  of  the,  123. 


Roojou,  M.  A.,  coincidecce  of  arreste 

development   with    polydaotylisa 

37. 
Rook,  Toice  of  the,  875. 
Rossler,  Dr.,  on  the  resemblance  < 

the  lower  surface  of  butterflies  I 

tb«*  bark  of  trees,  311. 
Rostrum,   sexual    difference    in  tb 

length  of,  in  some  weeyils,  208. 
Royer,    Madlle.,    mammab     givin 

suck,  163. 
Rudimentary  organs,  11 ;    origin  o 

24. 
Rudiments,  presence  of,  in  languagei 

90. 
Rudolphi,  on  the  want  of  oonnexio 

between  climate  and  the  colour  c 

the  skin,  192. 
Ruff,  supposed    to  be    polygamoui 

219;  proportion   of  the  sexes  i 

the,  248 ;  pugnndty  of  the,  361 

double  moult  in,  390,392;  duratio 

of  dances  of,  405  ;  attraction  of  th( 

to  bright  objects,  413. 
Ruminants,  male,  disappearance    c 

canine  teeth  in,  53,  562 ;  general  I 

polygamous,  217 ;  suborbital  pit 

of,  529 ;  sexual  differences  of  colou 

in,  535. 
Rupicola  crocea^  display  of  plumag 

by  the  male,  395. 
Riippell,  on  canine  teeth  in  deer  an 

antelopes,  514. 
Russia,  numerical  proportion  of  mal 

and  female  births  in,  215,  243. 
RuticUla,  462. 
Riitimeyer,  Prof.,  on  the  physiognc 

my  of  the  apes,  54 ;  on  the  sexua 

differences  of  monkeys,  561. 
Rutlandshire,  numeriod    proportioi 

of  male  and  female  births  in,  242. 

8. 

Sachs,  Prof.,  on  the  behaviour  of  th 

male  and  female  elements  in  fertili 

sation,  222. 
Sacrifices,  human,  144. 
Sagittal  crest    in    male    apes    ant 

Australians,  558. 
Sahara,  fertility  of  mixed  races  ii 

171 ;  birds  of  the,  456 ;  animal  in 

habitants  of  the,  489. 
Sailors,  growth  of,  delayed  by  con 

ditions  of  life,  31 ;  long-sighted,  33 


OKuors  ana  soiaien,  luua^emce  lu  ^av 

proportions  of,  32. 
8t.  John*  Mr.,  oa  the  attachment  of 

mated  birds,  410. 
8t.  Kilda,  beards  of  the  inhabiUnU 

of,  560. 
Balmo  eriox,  and  8,  umbla^  colouring 

of  the  nuile,  daring  the   breeding 

seaeon,  340. 

—  lytaodon,  333. 
aalar,  333. 

Salmon  leaping  ont  of  fresh  water, 
107 ;  male,  ready  to  breed  before 
the  female,  212;  proportion  of 
the  sexes  In,  249 ;  male,  pugna- 
city of  the,  332  ;  male,  characters 
of,  daring  the  breedingseason,  332, 
340;  spawning  of  the,  344 ;  breed- 
ing of  immatare  male,  485. 

Salvia,  0.,  inlieritance  of  mutilated 
feathers,  60,  384,  603;  on  the 
Humming-birds,  219,454;  on  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in  Humming-birds,  248,  487  ;  on 
CuaffuspetcM  and  Pmelope,  377; 
on  Sclasphonta  platyoercut,  378; 
Jfipra  deliciosat  378  ;  on  C/tasma- 
rhynchus,  389. 

Samoa  Islands,  beard lessness  of  the 
natives  of,  560,  581. 

Sand-skipper,  270. 

Sandwich  Islands,  variation  in  the 
skulls  of  the  natives  of  the,  26; 
decrease  of  native  popuUtion,  186 ; 
population  of,  257  ;  saperiority  of 
the  nobles  in  the,  587. 

Islanders,  lice  of,  170. 

Suu-Giuliano,  women  of,  586. 

Santali,  recent  rapid  increase  of  the, 
45 ;  Mr.  Hunter  on  the,  192. 

Saphirimif  characters  of  the  males  of, 
271. 

Sarkidiomis  melanonotus,  characters 
of  the  young,  465. 

Sars,  0.,  on  Pontoporeia  affmis^ 
266. 

Saiumia  carpmi^  attraction  of  males 
by  the  female,  252. 

—  /o,  diflei*ence  of  coloration  in  the 
Mxes  oiy  316. 

Saiurniidw^   coloration   of  the,   314, 

315. 
Savage,  Dr.,  on  the  fighting  of  the 

male  gorillas,  562 ;  on  the  habita 

of  the  gorilla,  591. 


moas  habits  of  the  gorilla,  217. 

Savages,  uniformity  of,  exaggerated, 
28 ;  long-sighted,  33 ;  rate  of  in- 
crease among,  usually  small,  45; 
retention  of  the  prehensile  power 
of  the  feet  by,  52  ;  imitative  £acol« 
ties  of,  87;  129;  caoses  of  low 
morality  o^  119;  tribes  of,  sup- 
planting one  another,  128;  im- 
provements in  the  arts  amoni;, 
144;  arts  of,  179;  fondness  of, 
for  rough  music,  380 ;  attention 
paid  by,  to  personal  appearance, 
574 ;  relation  of  the  sexes  among, 
591. 

Saviotti,  Dr.,  division  of  malar  bone, 
39. 

Saw-fly,  pugnacity  of  a  male,  291. 

Saw-flies,  proportions  of  the  sexes  in. 
254. 

Saxiooh  rvbioota,  young  of,  487. 

Scalp,  motion  of  the,  13. 

Scent-glands  in  snakes,  352. 

SchaaffbaoMQ,  Prod,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  posterior  molars  in 
different  races  of  man,  20 ;  on  the 
jaw  from  La  Kaulette,  40 ;  on  the 
correlation  between  muscularity 
and  prominent  supra-orbital  ridges, 
44;  on  the  mastoid  processes  of 
man,  53 ;  on  modifications  of  the 
cranial  bones,  56  ;  on  human  sacri- 
fices, 144 ;  on  the  probable  speedy 
extermination  of  the  anthropomoi^ 
phons  apes,  156 ;  on  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  181 ;  on 
the  effects  of  ojse  and  disuse  of 
parts,  197 ;  on  the  superciliary 
ridge  in  man,  556 ;  on  the  al>- 
sence  of  race-difl^erences  in  the  in- 
fant skull  in  man,  557 ;  on  ugliness, 
584. 

Schaum,  H.,  on  the  elytra  of  DytiscuM 
and  Hydroporu9y  276. 

Schelver,  on  dragon-flies,  290. 

Sohiodte,  on  the  stridulation  of  HcU^ 
rooerus,  302. 

Schlegel,  F.  von,  on  the  complexity  of 
the  languages  of  uncivilised  peo- 
ples, 9  L 

— ,  Prof.,  on ,  Timysiptmra^  468. 

Schleicher,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  cl 
language,  87. 

Schomburgk,  Sir  R.,  on  the  pugnacit} 


of  the  male  musk-duck  of  Guiana, 
862 ;  on  the  courtship  of  £upioola 
crooea,  895. 

Schoolcraft,  Mr.,  on  the  difficulty  of 
fashioning  stone  implements,  4$. 

Scfaweinfuxth,  complexion  of  negroes, 
556. 

Bdoma  aquila,  347. 

Sclater,  P.  L.,  on  modified  secondary 
wing-feathers  in  the  males  of  Pipra^ 
378;  on  elongated  feathers  in 
nightjars,  384;  on  the  species  of 
Cficumorhynchu^  885 ;  on  the  plu- 
mage of  FeleooMut  onocrotaius, 
393  ;  on  the  plantain-eaters,  460 ; 
on  the  sexes  and  young  of  ladoma 
variegat<Xf  479 ;  on  the  colours  of 
Lemur  macaco^  537  ;  on  the  stripes 
in  assee,  548. 

Sooledda,  absence  of  secondary  sexual 
characters  in,  260. 

Booiopax  frenala,  tail-feathers  of, 
377. 

gallinago,  drumming  of,  376. 

jaivensiSf  tail-feathers  of,  377. 

■  tnajoTy  assemblies  of^  405. 

■  WilsonUf  sound  produced  by, 
377. 

Scolytw,  stridulation  of,  302. 

5coter-duck,  black,  sexual  difiernnce 
in  coloration  of  the,  491;  bright 
beak  of  male,  491. 

Scott,  Dr.,  on  idiots  smelling  their 
food,  36. 

^  J.,  on  the  colour  of  the  beard 
in  man,  558. 

Scrope,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the  male 
salmon,  332;  on  the  battles  of 
stags,  501. 

Scudder,  S.  H.,  imitation  of  the 
stridulation  of  the  Orthoptei-a, 
283;  on  the  stridulation  of  the 
Asridiidse,  286 ;  on  a  Devonian  in- 
sect, 289 ;  on  stridulation,  566. 

Sculpture,  expression  of  the  ideal  of 
beauty  by,  581. 

6ea-anemonies,  bright  colours  of,  260. 

Sea-bear,  polygamous,  218. 

Sea-elephant,  male,  structure  of  the 
nose  of  the,  527 ;  polygamous,  218. 

Sea-lion,  polygamous,  218. 

Seal,  bladder-nose,  528. 

Seals,  their  sentinels  generally  fe- 
males, 100 ;  evidence  furnished  by, 
o£  classification,  150;  polygamous 


habits  of,  218;   battles  of  loali 

500;  canine  teeth  of  male,  502 

sexual  differences,  515;  pairing  ol 

522 ;  sexual  peculiarities  of,  528 

in  the  coloration  of,  534 ;  apprecitt 

tion  of  music  by,  569. 
Sea-soorpion,    sexual    differences  in 

537. 
Season,  changes  of  colour  in  birds,  ii 

accordance  with  the,  390 ;  chang<  i 

of  plumage  of  birds  in  relation  1 1 

462. 
Seasons,  inheritance  at  correspondin* ' 

230. 
Sebitnnni,   African  chief,  trying   fi 

alter  a  faiibion,  575. 
Sebright  Bantam,  238. 
Secondary    sexual    charactei-s,   20'! 

relations    of   polygamy   to,    217 

transmitted   through    both   sexe  ; 

226  ;  gradation  of,  in  bii-ds,  430. 
Sedgwick,  W.,  on  hereditai*y  tendons  i 

to  produce  twins,  45. 
Seemann,  Dr.,  on  the  different  appr  • 

elation  of  music  by  different  peopit  , 

570 ;  on  the  effects  of  music,  571 
Seidlitz,  on  horns  of  reindeer,  506. 
tSeiasp/ionu    platycercus,    acumiua  i 

first  primary  of  the  male,  378. 
Selby,  P.  J.,  on  the  habits  of  1  i 

black  and  red  grouse,  219. 
Selection,  double,  225. 
of  male  by  female  birds,  4C  , 

421. 
,  methodical,  of  Prussian  groa  • 

diers,  29. 
,  sexual,  explanation  of,  209, 21   , 

220;   influence  of,  on  the  coloi   • 

ing  of  Lepidoptera,  32  L 

,  sexual  and  natui*al,  oontrasti 

226. 
Self-command,    habit    of,   inherit    , 

115  ;  estimation  of,  118. 
Self-consciousness,  in  animals,  83. 
Self-preservation,  instinct  of,  112. 
Self-sacrifice,  by  savages,  111;  ea    • 

mation  of,  118. 
Semilunar  fold,  17. 
Se/nnopithectiSf  154;  long  hair  on  I    i 

heiids  of  species  of,  150,  604. 
chrysomcUtSf  sexual    differen     i 

of  colour  in,  537. 
comatus,  ornamental  hair  on  1    ! 

head  of.  549. 
^—froniaim,  beard,  &c.,  o^  550. 
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SemnopUhecus  nasioaf  nose  of,  150. 

—  nenuBus,  colouring  of,  551. 

— »-  rubtoundus,  ornamental  hair  on 

the  head  of,  548. 
Senses,  infer.oritj  of  Europeans  to 

sarages  in  the,  33. 
Sentinels,  among  animals,  100, 107. 
Serpents,  instinctiyely    dreaded    bj 

apes  and  monkeys,  67,  71. 
Serranus,  hermaphroditism  in.  161. 
Sex,  inheriUnce  limited  by,  230. 
Sexes,  relative  proportions  of,  in  man, 

242,  558 ;  probable  relation  of  the, 

in  primerai  man,  591. 
Sexual  characters,  secondary,   207 ; 

relations    of   polygamy  to,    217; 

transmitted   through   both    sexes, 

226 ;  gradation  of,  In  birds,  430. 

and  natural  selection,  con- 
trasted, 226. 

chsracters,  effects  of  the  loss  of 

231 ;  limitation  of,  231. 

— ^  differences  in  man,  8. 

selection,  explanation  of,   209, 

213,  220;  influence  of,  on  the 
colouring  of  Lepidoptera,  319  ;  ob- 
jections to,  495 ;  action  of,  in  man- 
kind, 595. 

similarity,  255. 

Shaler,  Prof.,  sizes  of  sexes  in  whales, 
516. 

Sharks,  prehensile  organs  of  male, 
331. 

Sharpe,  Dr.,  Europeans  in  the  tropics, 
195. 

— ,  R.  B.,  on  Tanysiptera  sylvta, 
451 ;  on  Ceryle,  457 ;  on  the  yonng 
male  of  Dacelo  Qaudich  fttdi,  467. 

Shaw,  Mr.,  on  the  pugnacity  of  the 
male  salmon,  332. 

,  J.,  on  the  decorations  of  birds, 
882. 

Sheep,  danger-signals  of,  100 ;  sexual 
differences  in  the  horns  of,  230  ; 
horns  of,  235, 505 ;  domestic,  sexual 
differences  of,  late  developed,  237  ; 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  246;  inheritance  of  horns  by 
one  sex,  505;  effect  of  castration, 
506;  mode  of  fighting  of,  508; 
arched  foreheads  of  some,  532. 

Merino,  loss  of  horns  in  females 

of,  231 ;  horns  of,  235. 

Shells,  difference  in  form  of,  in  male 
and     ibmale     Gasteropoda,     262 , 


beautiful  colours  and  shapes  o^ 
264. 

Shield-drake,  pairing  with  a  common 
duck,  414;  New  Zealand,  sexes  and 
yonng  of,  479. 

Shooter,  J.,  on  the  Kaffirs,  579;  oa 
the  marriage-customs  of  the  Ktffin^ 
598. 

Shrew-mice,  odour  of,  528. 

Shrike,  Drongo,  461. 

Shrikes,  characters  of  young,  465. 

Shuckard,  W.  E.,  on  sexual  differ- 
ences in  the  wings  of  Hymenoptera, 
277. 

Shyness  of  adorned  male  birds,  403. 

Siagonhtmj  proportions  of  the  sexes 
in,  253;  dimorphism  in  males  o^ 
299. 

Siam,  proportion  of  male  and  female 
births  in,  245. 

Siamese,  general  beardlessness  of  the. 
560 ;  notions  of  beauty  of  the,  578 ; 
hairy  family  of,  601. 

Sidgwick,  H.,  on  morality  in  hypo- 
thetical bee  community,  99;  our 
actions  not  entirely  directed  by 
pain  and  pleasure,  120. 

Siebold,  0.  T.  von,  on  the  proportion 
of  sexes  in  the  ApuSj  255 ;  on  the 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  stridu- 
lant  Orthoptera,  283. 

Sight,  inheritance  of  long  and  short, 
S3. 

Signal-cries  of  monkeys,  87. 

Silk-moth,  proportion  of  the  sexes 
in,  250,  251;  AUanthus,  Prof. 
Canestrini,  on  the  destruction  of 
its  larvae  by  wasps,  251 ;  differ- 
ence of  size  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male cocoons  of  the,  278 ;  pairing 
of  the,  318. 

SImiadse,  152 ;  their  origin  and  diri- 
sions,  165. 

Similarity,  sexual,  225. 

Singing  of  the  Ci(^ife  and  Fulgoridn, 
281 ;  of  tree-frogs,  350 ;  of  birds» 
object  of  the,  368. 

SireniOy  nakedness  of,  56. 

Sirex  jnvcpcuSf  292. 

Siricids,  difference  of  the  sexes  ul 
292. 

Siskin,  394;  pairing  with  a  eanaty, 
415. 

BikmOy  throat-pouch  of  the  males  oC 
355,  358. 


Btae,  relatiTe,  of  the  sexes  of  insects, 
278. 

Skin,  movement  of  the,  13;  n«ked« 
Bess  of,  in  man,  56 ;  colour  of  the, 
192. 

■  and  hair,  correlation  of  colour 
of,  197. 

Bkull,  yariation  of,  in  man,  26; 
cubic  contents  of^  no  absolute  test 
of  intellect,  54;  Meanderthal,  ca- 
pact  t  J  of  the,  55  ;  causes  of  modi- 
fication of  the,  55 ;  difference  of, 
in  form  and  capacity,  in  different 
races  of  men,  168;  yariabllity  of 
the  shape  of  the,  174;  differences 
of,  in  the  sexes  in  man,  557 ;  arti- 
ficial modification  of  the  shape  of, 
575. 

Skunk,  odour  emitted  bj  the,  528; 
white  tall  of,  protective,  543. 

Slavery,  prevalence  of,  117;  of  wo- 
men, 593. 

Slaves,  difference  between  field  and 
house-slaves,  196. 

Sloth,  ornaments  of  male,  534. 

Smell,  sense  of,  in  man  and  animals, 
IT. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  basis  of  sym- 
pathy, 106. 

i  ,  Sir  A.,  on  the  recognition  of 
women  by  male  Cynocepfia/i,  8  ;  on 
revenge  by  a  baboon,  69 ;  on  an 
instance  of  memory  in  a  baboon, 
74 ;  on  the  retention  of  their  colour 
by  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  193 ; 
on  the  polygamy  of  the  South 
African  antelopes,  217;  on  the 
polygamy  of  the  lion,  218;  on  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  Kobus 
ellipsiprynmua,  247  ;  on  BnoephaiuB 
capensia,  351 ;  on  South  African 
lizards,  358;  on  fighting  gnus, 
501 ;  on  the  horns  of  rhinoceroses, 
506:  on  the  fighting  of  lions,  521 ; 
on  (he  colours  of  the  Cape  Eland, 
535;  on  the  colours  of  the  gnu, 
536;  on  Hottentot  notions  of 
beauty,  578;  disbelief  in  commu- 
nistic marriages,  588. 

■'  i  F.,  on  the  Cynipid©  and  Ten- 
thredinidsB,  254;  on  the  relative 
size  of  the  sexes  of  Aculeate  Hymen- 
optera,  279 ;  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sexes  of  ants  and  bees, 
8M|  on  the  stridulation  of  TVoar 


BobuloauSf  303;  on  the  stridaUikM 
of  Mononychtis  paetulacori,  305. 

SmyrUhunu  luteus,  courtship  of^  279 

Snakes,  sexual  differences  of,  351 
mental  powers  of,  352 ;  male,  ar 
dency  of,  352. 

**  Snarling  muscles,"  41. 

Snipe,  drumming  of  the,  876 ;  cole 
ration  of  the,  491. 

i  painted,  sexes  and  young  o: 
476. 

,  solitary,  assemblies  of,  405. 

Snipes,  arrival  of  male  before  th 
female,  212;  pugnacity  of  mal 
362;  double  moult  in,  390. 

Snow-goose,  whiteness  of  the,  492. 

Social  animals,  affection  of,  for  eac 
other,  102;  defence  of;  by  tl 
males,  107. 

Sociability,  the  sense  of  duty  coi 
nected  with,  98;  impulse  to,  i 
animals,  105;  manifestations  o 
in  man,  108;  instinct  of,  in  an 
mais,  109. 

Sociality,  probable,  of  primeval  me 
62;  influence  of,  on  the  develo 
ment  of  the  intellectual  facultit 
128;  origin  of,  in  man,  129. 

Soldiers,  American,  measurements  < 
29. 

and  sailors,  difference  in  t 

proportions  of,  32. 

Sotetuatoma,  bright  coloura  and  mi 
supial    sack    of    the   females 
346. 

Song  of  male  birds  appreciated 
their   females,  92;    want  of, 
brilliant  plumaged  birds,  401 ; 
birds,  450. 

SoreXf  odour  of,  528. 

Sounds  admired  alike  by  man  s 
animals,  92;  produced  by  fish 
347 ;  produced  by  male  frogs  s 
toads,  350 ;  instrumentaily  p 
duced  by  birds,  376  et  seq. 

Spain,  decadence  of,  141. 

Sparaasus  snutragduliUy  difference 
colour  in  the  sexes  of,  272. 

Sparrow,  pugnacity  of  the  male,  3( 
acquisition  of  the  Linnet's  song 
a,  370 ;  coloration  of  the,  473 ; 
mature  plumage  of  the,  486. 

,  white-crowned,  young  of  I 

486. 

Sparrows,  house-  and  tree-,  45&. 
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Sparrows,  new  mates  found  by,  408. 

,    sexes    and    young    of,    483; 

learning  to  sing,  570. 

Spatfiura  CTndervcoodi,  388. 

Spawning  of  fishes,  341,  344. 

Spear,  used  before  dispersion  of  man,^ 
180. 

Species,  causes  of  tne  advanoement, 
of,  137;  distinctive  chaiacters  of, 
166;  or  races  of  man,  168;  steri- 
lity and  fertility  of,  when  crossed, 
170 ;  supposed,  of  mnn,  174 ;  gra- 
dation of,  175  ;  difficulty  of  defin- 
ing, 175 ;  representative,  of  birds, 
468 ;  of  birds,  comparative  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  of  distinct, 
469. 

8})ectnim  femoratum,  difference  of 
colour  in  the  sexes  of,  289. 

Speech,  connection  between  the  brnin 
and  the  faculty  of,  88  ;  connection 
of  intonation  with  music,  570. 

"  Spel  "  of  the  black-cock,  375. 

S])encer,  Herbert,  on  the  influence  of 
food  on  the  size  of  the  jaws,  33 ; 
on  the  dawn  of  intelligence,  67; 
on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  spirit' 
niU  agencies,  94 ;  on  the  origin  of 
the  moral  sense,  123;  on  music, 
671,  572. 

Spengel,  disagrees  with  explanation  of 
man's  hairlessness,  602. 

Sperm-whales,  battles  of  male,  500. 

8phingid«,  coloration  of  the,  314 

Sphinx,  Humming-bird,  317. 

— — ,  Mr.  Bates  on  the  caterpillar 
of  a,  325. 

—  moth,  musky  odour  of,  308. 

Spiders,  272 ;  parental  feeling  in, 
106 ;  male,  more  active  than  female, 
221 ;  proportion  of  the  sexes  in,  254 ; 
secondary  sexual  characters  of,  272 ; 
courtship  of  male,  273 ;  attracted 
bv  music,  273 ;  male,  small  size  of, 
273. 

Sp^osoma  menthastri,  rejected  by 
turkeys,  316. 

Spine,  alteration  of,  to  suit  the  erect 
attitude  of  man,  53. 

Spirits,  fondness  of  monkeyn  for,  7. 

Spiritual  agencies,  belief  is,  almost 
universal,  94. 

Ppiza  cyanea  and  civtSy  412. 

Spoonbill,  374;  Chinese,  change  of 
plumage  in,  461. 


Spots,  retained  throughout  groups  of 
biixls,  427  ;  disappearance  o^  in 
adult  mammals,  546. 

Sprengel,  C.  K.,  on  the  sexuality  oi 
plan  to,  212. 

Spring-boc,  horns  of  the,  509. 

Sproat,  Mr.,  on  the  extinction  of 
savages  in  Vancouver  Island,  1S3; 
on  the  eradication  of  facial  hair  by 
the  natives  of  Vancouver  Island, 
580;  on  the  eradication  of  the 
beard  by  the  Indians  of  Vanoonrer 
Island,  603. 

Spurs,  occurrence  of,  in  female  fowls, 
227,  231  ;  development  of,  in 
various  species  of  Phasianid«,  235 ; 
of  Gallinaceous  birds,  362,  364; 
development  of.  in  female  Qal- 
linaceie,  449. 

SijuUla,  different  colours  of  the  sexes 
of  a  species  of,  271. 

Squirrels,  battles  of  male,  500 ;  Af- 
rican, sexual  differences  in  the 
colouring  of,  534 ;  black,  540. 

Stag,  long  hairs  of  the  throat  of,  521 ; 
horns  of  the,  227,  229 ;  battles  o£; 
501 ;  horns  of  the,  with  nunftrous 
branches,  510;  bellowing  of  the, 
526  ;  crest  of  the,  531. 

^-^  -beetle,  numerical  proportion  of 
sexes  of,  253 ;  large  size  of  male, 
278 ;  weapons  of  the  male,  299. 

Stainton,  H.  T.,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the 
smaller  moths,  251 ;  habito  of  £/a- 
chista  rufocinerea,  252  ;  on  the 
coloration  of  moths,  315 ;  on  the 
rejection  of  Spflosoma  menthastf\ 
by  turkeys,  316;  on  the  sexea  of 
AgroHs  exclamationis,  316. 

Staley,  Bishop,  mortality  of  in&nt 
Maories,  187. 

Stallion,  mane  of  the,  521. 

Stallions,  two,  attacking  a  third,  101 ; 
fighting,  501;  small  canine  teeth 
of,  514. 

Stansbury,  Capt.,  observatiotia  on 
pelicans,  102. 

Staphylinida,  hornlike  processes  In 
male,  299. 

Starfishes,  parental  feeling  m,  106; 
bright  colours  of  some,  260. 

Stark,  Dr.,  on  the  death-rste  in  towus 
and  rural  districts,  138;  on  the 
influence  of  marriage  on  mortality, 


139;  OD  the  higher  mortality  of 

maleB  in  Scotland^  243. 
Starling,  American  field-,  pugnacity  of 

male,  367. 
-— ,  red-winged,  selection  of  a  mate 

by  the  female,  416. 
Starlings,  three,  frequenting  the  same 

nest,  219,  409;  new  mates  found 

by,  408. 
Gtitaes,  Greek,   Egyptian,  Assyrian, 

&c,  contrasted,  581. 
Statnre,  dependence  of,  Tipon   local 

influences,  31. 
Standinger,  Dr.,  on  breeding  Lepid- 

optera,    251 ;    his    list   of    Lepid- 

optera,  252. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.,  hatred  of  indecency 

a  modem  virtue,  119. 
Stealing  of  bright  objects  by  birds, 

413. 
Stebbing,  T.  R.,  on  the  nakedness  of 

the  human  body,  600. 
StemmatopuSf  528. 
Stendhal,  sm  Bombet. 
Steiwbothnts  prutorumy   stridulation, 

28^. 
fitephcti,  Mn  L,  on  the  diJteicoce  in 

the  trtiiiiis  of  tti&a  and  imimub^  78 ; 

on   geuemJ     cooctiptj    in    animdtp 

£9 ;   distinction    b^ftwi'ea   mnterial 

and  tormal  morBlity^  111. 
Sterility,  yenernl,  of  sule  dnughtHrsi, 

135;  whea   crcsfi.ed,   a   disiluetive 

character   of  fipecies,  I6d ;    uudisr 

chaaged  condititin^,  1B9,  191. 
Sterna y  seuttonul  change  of  plumage  i^^ 

493, 
Stickle-back,  polygnmoua,  220  ;  mnle, 

cotirUhip  of  the,  3^^l ;  m:ile,  briU 

linnt  coiouriB^  of,  durinsr  the  breed- 
lag  tenvon,  340 ;  niJiJJ  cation  of  th<^ 

Siieks  uiid  as  implemsnts  ami  wva- 

poDit  by  moukeya,  SL 
Sting  in  bce4,  2US. 
5tok«s,  Cflpt,,  on   the   habits  uf  the 

grent  bower-btrtif  38 1. 
Stdii-s^ka,  Dr-,  oa  colours  in  iniikc^, 

352, 
Stonechal,  young  of  ihe»  487  < 
BtoDeimpiuineutmdifBcuitjDt'mnkih^f 

49  ;  OS  traces  of  «it  inct  tribes,  1^1 » 
ft*oii«i,  used  bj^  mcukeys  f^r  breaking 

hsird    fruits   aipl   as  muMiiiea,  50 ; 
1 1^  179, 


Stork,  black,  sexiial  differenoes  in  the 
bronchi  of  the,  374 ;  red  beak  of 
the,  491. 

Storks,  491,  493 ;  sexual  difference 
iu  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of,  425. 

Strange,  Mr.,  on  the  satin  bower- 
bird,  381. 

Stretch,  Mr.,  on  the  numerical  pro- 
portion in  the  sexes  of  chickens. 
247. 

Strepsiceros  kud't,  horns  of,  512;  mark- 
ings of,  543. 

Stridulation,  by  males  of  Thendhriy 
274 ;  of  the  Orthoptera  and  Homop- 
tera  discussed,  289;  of  beetles, 
301. 

Stripes,  retained  throughout  groups 
of  birds,  427 ;  disappearance  of,  in 
adult  mammals,  546. 

Strix  fiammea^  408. 

Structure,  existence  of  unserviceable 
modifications  of,  61. 

Struggle  for  existence,  in  man,  142, 
146. 

Struthers,  Dr.,  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  sapra-condyloid  foramen  in  the 
humerus  of  mun,  A{^ 

Einrn^lii  iu/hvicunbx,  pug^nncitj  pf  ihe 
male,  367, 

Siumu9  mU'jftht  408, 

Si4b-^pi?eies,  175* 

Su  (faring,  in  it  rangers,  indiOerenco  oi 
LiFog^s  to,  1 17. 

SuLuide,  137  5  formerly  not  regarded 
ns  a  ciirae,  117;  rarely  pructiwd 
nmaog  the  luw^&t  iitivapes,  117, 

Suiila-,  stripca  of  young,  464, 

Sufi  Vim,  Sir  B.  J,,  ua  speaking  of 
p:Lrrol«,  S^);  on  two  ttallLooa  at- 
tacking a  thirif  50  L 

Samrttrd,  oomprcssinn  of  the  dom  by 
the  Malays  of,  583. 

Sumner,  Archb.,  man  alone  ca^^able  of 
pragreartire  improvement,  79* 

Suu-birds»  niiiificatioa  of,  454- 

Superstiuoas,     144  ;     prevalence    o£ 

Siii>ei-stjtious  cn^toms,  96, 

Superciliary  ridge  in  man,  556,  558, 

Supemamcrary  dirjits,  more  freqnent 
iu  men  thnu  in  women,  223 ;  In- 
heritance of,  l!3i  J  early  dSTelop- 
meiJt  of,  2^7, 

Snpra-<:oudyloid  foramen  in  the  «arlf 
progenitors  of  mma,  l@Q, 
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SuspicioB,  prtTal«iioe  of,  among  ani- 
mals, 69. 

Swallow-toil  butterfly,  312. 

SwallowB  deserting  their  young,  108, 
113. 

Swan,  black,  wild,  trachea  of  the, 
374 ;  white  joung  of,  482 ;  red  beak 
of  the,  491 ;  black-necked,  493. 

Swans,  491,  493;  yonng,  481. 

Swaysland,,  Mi.,  on  the  arriyal  of 
migratory  birds,  212. 

Swifts,  migration  of,  108. 

Swinhoe,  R.,  on  the  common  rat  In 
Formosa  and  China,  80 ;  behaTiour 
of  lizards  when  caught,  355 ;  on 
the  sounds  produced  by  the  male 
hoopoe,  876;  on  Diarunu  macro- 
otrcua  and  the  spoonbill,  461;  on 
the  young  of  AnUolOy  468 ;  on  the 
habits  of  Twnix,  476;  on  the 
habits  of  Ehynchaa  hengalenniSf 
476 ;  on  Orioles  breeding  in  imma- 
ture plumage,  484. 

Sylvia  atrioapiUa,  young  of,  487. 

—  CMtfreo,  aerial  love-dance  of  the 
male,  380 

Sympathy,  134 ;  amonfc  animals,  102 ; 
its  supposed  basis,  106. 

Sympathies,  gradual  widening  of, 
123. 

Syngnathous  fishes,  abdominal  pouch 
in  male,  163. 

Bypheotidea  auritua^  acuminated  pri- 
maries of  the  male,  378 ;  ear-tufts 
of,  384 


Tabantdc,  habits  of,  208. 

Tadorna  variegata,  sexes  and  young 
of,  479. 

vuipanaer,  414. 

Tahitians,  145 ;  compression  of  the 
nose  by  the,  583. 

Tail,  rudimentary,  occurrence  of,  in 
man,  22  ;  convoluted  body  in  the 
extremity  of  the,  23  ;  absence  of, 
in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  58; 
yariabilltyof,  in  species  of  Maoacua 
and  in  baboons,  58 ;  presence  of,  in 
the  enrly  progenitors  of  man,  160 ; 
length  of,  in  pheasants,  445,  451, 
452 ;  difference  of  length  of  the, 
in  the  two  sexes  of  birds,  451. 

Tait,  Lawson,  on  the  effects  of  na^ 


tural  selection  on  drilised  natioas, 
133. 

Tanager,  scarlet,  Tariation  in  tke 
male,  424. 

Tanagra  astiva,  age  of  mature  plu- 
mage in,  483. 

r«6ra424;  young  of,  487. 

Tanaiij  absence  of  mouth  in  the  males 
of  some  species  of,  208 ;  relations 
of  the  sexes  in,  255;  dimorphie 
males  of  a  species  of,  265. 

Tankenrille,  Earl,  on  the  battles  of 
wild  bulls,  501. 

TanyBipterOyncM  of,  determined  from 
adult  males,  468. 

Sylvia,  long  tail-feathers  of,  451. 

Taphroderes  distcrtuM,  enlarged  left 
mandible  of  the  male,  277. 

Tapirs,  longitudinal  stripes  of  young, 
464,  546. 

Tarsi,  dilatotion  of  front,  in  male 
beetles,  275. 

Tarmu,  156. 

Tasmania,  half-castes  killed  by  the 
natives  of;  170. 

Tasmanians,  extinction  of^  184. 

Taste,  in  the  Qnadrumana,  541. 

Tattooing,  178 ;  universality  of,  574. 

Taylor,  6.,  on  Quiaoalus  major,  248. 

Tea,  fondness  of  monkeys  for,  7. 

Tear-«acks,  of  Ruminants,  529. 

Teebay,  Mr.,  on  changes  of  plumage 
in  spangled  Hamburgh  fowls,  229. 

Teeth,  rudimentory  incisor,  in  Rumi- 
nants, 11 ;  posterior  molar,  in  man, 
20 ;  wisdom,  20 ;  diversity  ot  26 ; 
canine,  in  the  early  progenitors  ot 
man,  160 ;  canine,  of  male  mam- 
mals, 502;  in  man,  reduced  by 
correlation,  562;  staining  of  the, 
574;  front,  knocked  out  or  filed 
by  some  savages,  575. 

Tegetmeier,  Mr.,  on  the  transmission 
of  colours  in  pigeons  by  one  sex 
alone,  231;  numerical  proportion 
of  male  and  female  births  in  dogs, 
246;  on  the  abundance  of  male 
pigeons,  247 ;  on  the  wattles  of 
game-cocks,  403 ;  on  the  courtship 
of  fowls,417 ;  on  the  lovesof  pigeons, 
418;  on  dyed  pigeons,  418;  blue 
dragon  pigeons,  446. 

Tembeta,  S.  American  ornament,  575. 

Temper,  in  dogs  and  hones^  inherited, 
69. 


V. 


rorkey,  wild,  pagnacitj  of  joung 
nude,  366 ;  wild,  notes  of  the,  375 ; 
swelling  of  the  wattles  of  the  male, 
883;  variety  of,  with  a  top-knot, 
384;  recognition  of  a  dog  by  a,  412  ; 
male,  wild,  acceptable  to  domesti- 
cated females,  418;  wild,  first  ad- 
yances  made  by  older  females,  419 ; 
wild,  breast-tuft  of  bristles  of  the, 
461. 

Tai'key-cock,  scraping  of  the  wings 
of,  upon  the  ground,  375;  wild, 
display  of  plumage  by,  394 ;  fight- 
ing habits  of,  404. 

Turner,  Prof.  W.,  on  mnscular  fasci- 
culi in  man  referable  to  the  pan- 
nicnlus  camosuSj  13;  on  thef^crur- 
re  ace  of  th  e  au  pjn-condy  bi  d  t  of  auj  e  d 
in  the  hnmpj)  humerus,  21 ;  on 
masctefl  attached  to  the  coceji  io 
nmn,  23;  on  the  //nm  ti^ntu'tptle  in 
man,  23  ;  on  the  vannbiUty  of  the 
musclesj  26  ;  on  Abnormal  coiiditicna 
Df  th&  hurniiU  uterus^  39  ;  on  the 
d^relopmout  of  the  mammary 
gUndA,  162 ;  on  mnle  fishea  hutch- 
ing ova  in  their  moutlis,  163^  346; 
on  the  eltertml  p^rpbudt^^ular  fissure 
of  the  braiUf  200 ;  on  thu^  bridgiug 
convolutions  in  th^i  br^ila  of  a  cbiiu- 
pnnxee^  20  L 

Twnt:e,  Mies  of  aome  species  of,  475  ] 
480/ 

riirtie-doTC  C)C»ii3:g  of  the,  374. 

Tuttie,  H.^  on  the  number  of  apccltrjs 
of  man^  174. 

Tylor,  E,  B.,  on  emotit>nal  cries,  ge*- 
turcs,  &(^}  of  miin,  85;  od  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  spirit  iml 
agemcies,  94 ;  renin  l-8«  for  riolntian 
of  tribal  usage  in  tunrrj^ng,  1 1^  ; 
tm  the  primitive  btirhai-lAm  of 
civil j^  i]ntion!»,  143  ;  on  the  origin 
of  cetuntiug,  144;  inventions  of 
saTage^,  145;  on  re^mblaoceS;^  of 
tUe  meat^il  chni-nctcra  JuJiUmnt 
races  of  man»  178^ 

typo  of  structure^  prfiVJiknce  of,  1B4. 

lyphtru^^  stridulaiiug  organs  oi^  301  \ 
stridnlation  o^  303. 

7)frfuig€t  Witiva,  462. 

Twins,  tendtjncy  to  produce,  here- 
ditary, 45* 

iwitB,  prDportlon  of  the  lei^  in  ^hSj 


Ugliness,  said  to  consist  in  an  approach 
to  the  lower  animals,  584 

Umbrella-bird,  373, 

UrnbrinOy  sounds  produced  by,  347. 

United  States,  rate  of  increase  in,  44 ; 
influence  of  natural  selection  o& 
the  progress  of,  142 ;  change  under- 
gone by  Europeans  in  the,  196. 

Upupa  epoptj  sounds  produced  by  the 
male,  376. 

Uraniidse,  coloration  of  the,  314. 

(Tria  troiley  variety  of  (=  U,  lacrth 
mans),  424. 

Urodeia,  348. 

Urdatia^e  Bi^Ttjajntm^  sexual  dilTerencem 
in,  442. 

tJse  And  disuse  of  p;irtK,  tlTiii'Ctit  of^  32  ^ 
ioBui^tice  of,  on  thri  raci^ii  of  man, 
197. 

Uterus,  reTersion  in  the,  38  ;  more  or 
less  divided,  in  the  humxin  subject, 
38,  43  ;  double,  in  the  eurlv  prc^ 
gemti^nt  of  man,  IBl. 


Vacdoation,  iafluenoe  of,  134. 

Vnncouver  island,  Jlr.  Sprout  on  the 
stiYugi3s  of,  133 ;  natives  of,  cridi- 
cation  of  facial  h;iir  by  the,  5  BO. 

Vofufiiiis  crisiotttaj  witig  tubercle*  of 
the  male,  3t>6. 

TciJi^es.^,  308  ;  rcBemblanoe  of  lover 
Hiirfn^ca  al^  to  baric  of  trees,  311. 

Tambilitf,  caused  of,  28  ^  in  mnn^ 
analogous  to  t bat  In  the  low^^r 
nnimalsT  29 ;  of  the  races  of  maa, 
174;  greater  in  men  thnia  in 
women,  £23 ;  period  of,  relntioo  of 
the,  to  sexual  selection^  240 ;  of 
birdS|  422 ;  of  sccondory  dextial 
oharnciera  In  manf  559> 

Variiition,  laws  of,  29 ;  correlated, 
43;  in  man,  146;  analogous,  153- 
Hniilogoufl,  in  plumage  of  birdsj  3^5 

YnriaLiona,  spontanecus^  44. 

Varieties,  absence  of,  bctn'^een  two 
st>ecie^,  OTidence  of  their  di&tlnoi- 
neai,  1^7, 

Variety,  an  object  in  nature,  493. 

Variola,  communicable  between  rnav 
and  the  lower  auimfi^  7. 


vavreai,  oumiin  Doneg  xrom,  z^. 

Ytddaha,  monogamous  habits  of,  591. 

y«iteh,  Mr.,  on  the  aversiou  of 
Japanese  ladies  to  whiskers,  581. 

Yengeance,  instinct  of,  113. 

Venns  Erjcina,  priestesses  of,  587. 

Vermes,  264. 

Vermiform  appendage,  21. 

Verreanz,  M.,  on  the  attraction  cf 
numerous  males  by  the  female  of 
an  Australian  Bonibyx,  252. 

VertebrsB,  caudal,  number  otf  in 
macaques  and  baboons,  58;  of 
monkejs,  partly  imbedded  in  the 
body,*9. 

Vertebrate,  330;  common  origin  of 
the,  158;  tnoit  incLent  progeititori 
at^  1(31  ;  origia  of  the  Toice  in  air- 
fa  reaLhing^  5U7. 

Ft'iiCTjJlij  prQst<ititat  the  homologiie  of 
the  utt^ruB,  24,  161, 

Vi'^rJaACT,  repres^^oLed  bj  long  hnirs 
m  th&  ejebrowi,  19. 

iLniiari^j  21&. 

Viilcrme,    M,,   dd    the    iuflQeace   of 

pliiDty  D}>tm  ^Utnre^  3L 
V*iri*aa^    Aug;.,    eutiitship     of    male 

fipider,  *^7S\  ou  the  maU  of  I^pci/a 

Viprtr,  did'ercucti  of  the  leiet  in  the, 
351. 

Vim  J,  OD  the  number  of  spedes  of 
muq»  174. 

Virluea^  originally  sociiiil  only,  116; 
grnduiil  appiecktiou  of,  IbL, 

Viscera,  vamhilitj  of,  to  mj^n,  27. 

Vbcovii:h^  Pvof-,  ou  the  i^chio- pubic 
n)U«d«,  41. 

Vucul  music  of  liirJa,  368. 

orgnna  of  mnn,  87 ;  of  btrdfi,  90, 

450;  of  Jiogrt,  350;  of  the  lo^es- 
iHirea,  370;  difi'erence  of,  iu  the 
seies  of  hij  dsj  371  primarily  &$ed 
ID  ri:UtJim  to  the  pro^gatitiU  of 
the  Bpecitffi,  56*1. 

^ll^;t,  Kjirl,  OQ  the  origin  of  Bpecie^,  1 ; 
uo  the  origin  of  m^io,  3;  on  the 
semilunar  ji^iil  in  miin^  17;  on  mi- 
cTocephiiiuus  idiots,  35 ;  ca  the  imi* 
tntivQ  fneultjeji  of  TnicrocephHlous 
iJiolA,  S7  ;  on  bkuUi  from  Brazilian 
Cr-ives,  li^a ;  en  the  erolutioa  of  the 
races  of  mrm,  177  ;  on  the  forniation 
of  lb «  tk  ull  m  womea^  557 ;  oa  the 


Atnos  ana  negroes,  oou ;  oa  toe  in- 
creased cranial  difference  of  the 
sexes  in  man  with  race  development, 
566 ;  on  the  obliquity  of  the  eye  in 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  578. 

Voice  in  mammals,  525 ;  in  monkeys 
and  man,  558 ;  in  man,  566 ;  origin 
of,  in  air-breathing  Tertebrates,  567. 

Von  Baer,  definition  of  adranccmeat 
In  the  orgsnic  scale,  164. 

Vulpian,  Prof.,  on  the  resemblaaoe 
between  the  brains  of  man  and  of 
the  higher  apes,  6. 

Vultures,  selection  of  a  mate  by  the 
female,  416 ;  colours  of,  493 


Wa,l«rs,  young  o^  48G* 

Wiiguer,  K.,  i>a  the  occur  re  jjce  of  the 
dijuitema  in  s  KxtlTir  tktiU,  40 ;  on 
thti  hrotichi  of  the  bijick  stork,  374. 

Wagtuil,  EtiyX  arriTal  of  the  m.-d* 
before  the  female,  212- 

Wjig toils,  Indian,  young  of^  4GS. 

VV^«t,  proportioQif  of,  in  soidit^rs  and 
isaiiorM,  ^2. 

WiJts,  l^ro£,  on  the  number  of  q>#- 
cieA  of  niJiD,  174;  on  Che  liability 
of  ne^niea  to  tropical  fer«rs  after 
rt^deiice  tn  a  ould  i^liiuate^  194; 
oa  the  colour  of  AualraLiau  iufiuit^ 
^5B ;  on  the  beardlfejk^n«i«i  ^f 
negroes,  560;  on  the  fontliie&t  of 
mankind  for  ortijinietits,  573;  on 
negro  ideas  of  female  bcautyf  579; 
on  Jnrau  and  Cochin  Chiuiue  ideaa 
of  beauty,  sao. 

Waickenaer  and  GerTai&,  spider  at- 
tracted iiy  mufiic,  :£73 ;  on  the  Myri- 
apotlA,  274. 

Waldeyer,  M  ,  on  the  hermuphroditiam 
of  the  Tertebr^te  embryo,  161. 

Walfts,  North,  numerical  proportion  of 
mAle  and  female  births  In^  ^2. 

W;i)ker,  Alex.,  on  the  large  fiM  of  the 
hnndri  of  Uboui^rv'  chlldreti,  33. 

,  F^,  on  «eiual  dillereAcea  li 

the  diptera,  280. 

WalUce,  Dr,  A.,  oil  the  prehensile 
U5o  of  tho  tarsi  ia  mala  i]i::thii,  i'ui*; 
on  the  rearing  of  the  AUa^Mi 
silkmoth,  '251;  on  breeding  Lrp- 
duptera,  251 ;  proportion  of  ««iea  oj 


B.  Pernyi  reared  by,  253 ;  on  the 
derelopment  of  BcmiJbyx  cynthia 
and  B,  yamamai,  278 ;  on  the  pair- 
ing of  Bombyx  cyntMa^  318. 
ITallaoe,  A.  R.,  on  the  origin  of 
man,  3 ;  on  the  power  of  imitalion 
in  man,  68 ;  on  the  use  of  missiles 
by  the  orang,  82;  on  the  varying 
appreciation  of  tmth  among  differ- 
ent tribes,  122;  on  the  limits  of 
natural  selection  in  man,  49,  127 ; 
on  the  orcurrence  of  remorse  among 
savages,  131 ;  on  the  effects  of 
natural  selection  on  civilised  na- 
tions, 1^8 ;  on  the  use  of  the  con- 
vergence of  the  hair  at  the  elbow  in 
the  orang,  151 ;  on  the  contrast  in 
the  characters  of  the  Malays  and 
Papuans,  168;  on  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  Papuans  and 
Malays,  169;  on  the  birds  of  para- 
dise, 219;  on  the  sexes  of  Omithtjp' 
tera  Crossua,  250 ;  on  protective  re- 
semblances, 261  ;  on  the  relative  sizes 
of  the  sexes  of  insects,  278 ;  on  Ela- 
phomyia,  280 ;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
the  males  of  Leptorhyncftua  cmgus- 
tatu8y  299 ;  on  sounds  produced  by 
Euchinu  longimanuSj  304;  on  the 
t  clours  of  JXadeTna,  309 ;  on  JTo/- 
lima,  311 ;  on  the  protective  colour- 
ing of  moths,  313 ;  on  bright  colora- 
ration  as  protective  in  butterflies, 
314;  on  variability  in  the  Papi- 
lionidie,  320;  on  male  and  female 
butterflies  inhabiting  diflerent  sta^ 
tions,  32 1 ;  on  the  protective  nature 
of  the  dull  colouring  of  female  but- 
terflies, 321,  322,  325 ;  on  mimicry 
«n  butterflies,  324 ;  on  the  bright 
colours  of  caterpillars,  325;  on 
brightly-coloured  fishes  frequenting 
reefs,  343;  on  the  coral  snakes,  353 ; 
on  Po/odisea  apoda,  385;  on  the 
display  of  plumage  by  male  birds 
of  paradise,  395 ;  on  assemblies  of 
birds  of  paradise,  405 ;  on  the  in- 
stability of  the  ocellated  spots  in 
Hipparchia  Janiroy  428;  on  sexnally 
limited  inheritance,  444;  on  the 
sexual  coloration  of  birds,  452, 472, 
473,  475,  480;  on  the  relation  be- 
tween the  colours  and  nidification 
of  birds,  452,  455 ;  on  the  oolora- 
Mci  of  the  Cotingidse,  460;  on  the 


females  of  Paradiaea  apoda  and 
papuanOf  470;  on  the  incubation 
of  the  cassowary,  478 ;  on  protective 
coloration  in  birds,  489;  on  th< 
Babimsa,  519 ;  on  the  markings  ol 
the  tiger,  545 ;  on  the  beards  of  the 
Papuans,  560 ;  on  the  hair  of  th< 
Papuans,  575 ;  on  the  distributior 
of  hair  on  the  human  body,  600. 

Walrus,  development  of  the  nicti- 
tating membrane  in  the,  17 ;  tuskf 
of  the,  502,  507 ;  use  of  the  tuski 
by  the,  513. 

Walsh,  B.  D.,  on  the  proportion  oi 
the  sexes  in  Papilio  Tumtw,  250: 
on  the  Cynipids  and  Cecidomyidm 
254;  on  the  jaws  of  Ammophila 
275;  on  Corydaiia  oomuius,  275; 
on  the  prehensile  organs  of  male 
insects,  275;  on  the  antennsB  oi 
Penthe^  275 ;  on  the  caudal  appen* 
dages  of  dragon-flies,  276 ;  on  PUty- 
phyUum  conoavwn,  286 ;  on  the  sexei 
of'  the  £phemeridfle,  289 ;  on  tht 
differenoe  of  colour  in  the  sexes  oi 
Spectrum  f9morattnn,2S9 ;  onsexei 
of  uragon-flies,  290 ;  on  the  differ 
ence  of  the  sexes  in  the  lchneu< 
monids,  292 ;  on  the  sexes  of  Orao 
dacma  atra^  294 ;  on  the  variatioi 
of  the  horns  of  the  male  PhoMBin 
camifexy  297 ;  on  the  coloration  o; 
the  species  of  AnthochariSy  312. 

Wapiti,  battles  of;  501;  traces  o 
horns  in  the  female,  504 ;  attacking 
a  man,  51 1 ;  crest  of  the  male,  531 
sexual  difference  in  the  colour  o 
the,  536. 

Warbler,  hedge-,  473 ;  young  of  the 
481. 

Warblers,  superb,  nidification  of,  454 

Wariness,  acquired  by  animals,  80. 

Warington,  R.,  on  the  habits  of  th( 
stickie-backs,  331,  345;  on  th( 
brilliilnt  colours  of  the  mal< 
stickle-back  during  the  breeding 
season,  340. 

Wart-hog,  tusks  and  pads  of  the,  519 

Watchmakers,  short-sighted,  33. 

Waterhen,  360. 

Waterhouse,  C.  0.,  on  blind  beetles 
294;  on  difference  of  colour  ii 
the  sexes  of  beetles,  294. 

y  6.  R.,  on  the  voice  of  Hykbate 

agilia,  567. 
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WaUr-ouiel,  455;  autumn  song  of 
the,  870. 

Watorton,  C,  on  the  Bel1-6ird,  389  ; 
on  the  pairing  of  a  Canad\  goose 
with  a  bernicle  gander^  414 ;  on 
hares  fighting,  500. 

Wattles,  disadvantageoos  to  male 
birds  in  fighting,  404. 

Weale,  J.  Mansel,  on  a  South  African 
caterpillar,  325. 

Wealth,  infiuence  of,  134. 

Weapons,  used  by  man,  48 ;  employed 
by  monkeys,  81 ;  offensire,  of  males, 
210;  of  mammals,  501  et  aeq. 

Weaver-bird,  370. 

Weaver-birds,  rattling  of  the  wings 
of,  375 ;  assemblies  of,  405. 

Webb,  Dr.,  on  the  wisdom  teeth,  20. 

Wedderbam,  Mr.,  assembly  of  black 
game,  407. 

Wedgwood,  Hensleigh,  on  the  origin 
of  language,  87. 

Weevils,  sexual  difference  in  length  of 
snout  in  some,  208. 

Weir,  Harrison,  on  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  sexes  in  pigs  and 
rabbits,  247 ;  on  the  sexes  of  young 
pigeons,  247 ;  on  the  songs  of  birds, 
368 ;  on  pigeons,  411 ;  on  the  dis- 
like of  blue  pigeons  to  other  co- 
loured varieties,  417 ;  on  the  de- 
sertion of  their  mates  by  female 
pigeons,  418. 

— ,  J.  Jenner,  on  the  nightingale 
and  blackcap,  212  ;  on  the  relative 
sexual  maturity  of  male  birds,  213 ; 
on  female  pigeons  deserting  a  feeble 
mate,  214;  on  three  starlings  fre- 
quenting the  same  nest,  219;  on 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  Ma- 
chetes  pugnax  and  other  birds,  247, 
248;  on  the  coloration  of  the  7K- 
phcnuBf  313;  on  the  rejection  of 
certain  caterpillars  by  birds,  326  ; 
on  sexual  dilierences  of  the  beak  in 
the  goldfinch,  360;  on  a  piping 
bullfinch,  369  ;  on  the  object  of  the 
nightingale's  song,  368;  on  song- 
birds, 369;  on  the  pugnacity  of 
male  fine-plums ged  birds,  400 ;  on 
the  court.ship  of  birds^  401 ;  on  the 
finding  of  new  mates  by  Peregrine- 
falcons  and  Kestrels,  408 ;  on  the 
ballfinch  and  starling,  408  ;  on  the 
cause  of  birds  remaining  unpaired. 


409 ;  OB  starlings  and  porrots  Hviag 
in  triplets,  409 ;  on  recognition  of 
colour  by  birds,  411 ;  on  hybrid 
birds,  414 ;  on  the  selection  of  a 
greenfinch  by  a  female  canary,  415 ; 
)n  a  case  of  rivalry  of  female  bull- 
finches, 420;  on  the  maturity  of 
the  golden-pheasant,  483. 

Weisbach,  Dr.,  measurement  of  mem 
of  different  races,  167  ;  on  the 
greater  variability  of  men  than  of 
women,  223 ;  on  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  body  in  the  sexes  of 
different  races  of  man,  559. 

Weismann,  Prof.,  colours  of  Lyaena^ 
312. 

Welcker,  M.,  on  brachyoephaly  and 
dolichocephaly,  56 ;  on  sexual  dif- 
ferences in  the  skull  in  man,  557. 

Wells,  Dr.,  on  the  immunity  of  co- 
loured races  from  certain  poisons, 
193. 

Westring,  on  the  stridulation  of  males 
of  Theridionf  273;  on  the  stridu- 
lation of  £eduviu8  pcrsimatug,  281 ; 
on  the  stridulation  of  beetles,  302 ; 
on  the  stridulation  of  Omaloplia 
brunnea^  303 ;  on  the  stridulating 
organs  of  the  Coleoptera,  304; 
on  sounds  produced  by  Cy<^viu, 
304. 

We&tropp,  H.  M.,  on  reason  in  a  bear, 
76 ;  on  the  prevalence  of  certain 
forms  of  ornamentation,  179. 

Westwood,  J.  0.,  on  the  classification 
of  the  Hymenoptera,  148 ;  on  the 
CnllddsB  and  Tabanide,  208 ;  on  a 
Hymenopterous  parasite  with  a 
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